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A PRECIS 


or 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE KASHMIR STATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Early History.—The Kashmir State is an expression of political geogra- 
phy. Tt-comprises Lhe varieties of country, race, and creed included in the territory 
ounded by British districts and the chiefship of Chamba on the south, British 
districts on the west, Chinese Thibct on the cast, Yaghistan on the north-west, 
and the chiefships of Hunza and Nagar and Eastern Turkistan on the north. 
The conventional divisions of this territory ore Jammu, Ladakh, Baltistan, 
Kashmir proper, and Gilgit. 
The Stato of Kashmir, as a political whole, was created by the British 
Government. in 1816, The history of its component parts before that year 
may, for present purposes, be bricfly described as follows :— 


Jammu has from time immemorial been the capital of a Rajput dynasty. 
It had acquired some importance under a Chief named Rana Ranjit Dev by 
the end of the last century. The neighbouring country was split up into a 
number of independent hill principalities, such as Kishtwar and Bhadarwa on the 
cast, Basoli on the south, Bhimbar aud Rajaori on the west and north-west. 
These chiefships were constantly quarreling, and at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, they had become more or less subject to the Sikh Government of 
the Punjab under RanjitSingh. THis service was joined about this time by three 
reat-grand-nephews of Ranjit Dev, namely, Golab Singh, Dhyan Singh, and 
Bachit Singh. They rose in favour, and Golab Singh distinguished himself in 
1820 by capturing the Chief of Rajaori. The principality of Jammu had by 
then been annexed by the Sikhs, and Ranjit Singh conferred it upon Golab 
Singh with the title of “Raja.” Shortly afterwards Dhyan Singh was made 
Rajaof Punch (between Rajaori and Mozufferabad), and Sachit Singh obtained 
the district. of Ramnagar (just cast of Jammu) as achicfship. In the course 
of the next 15 years, the three brothers, and especially the eldest, had aubdued 
all the neighbouring hill principalities. The two younger brothers were killed 
about 1843, and all their estates fell to tho survivor, except Punch, which was 
held by Jowahir Singh, son of Dhyan Singh. By the year 1944, therefore, 
Golab Singh had acquired authority over nearly all the country included in 
the present province of Jammu. 


Ladakh and Baltistan.—The early history of Ladakh is obscure. The 
province seems originally to have been a part of Chinese Thibet. At Ue begin. 
ning of the 17th century, it was conquered by tho Balti Chief of Skardo. Then 
it became independent under a “ Gyalpo,” or chief, of its own. At the end of 
the 18th century it was attacked by the Mogul tribe of Sokpos. The inva- 
sion was repelled with the aid of the Muhammadan Governor of Kashmir, and 
from this time till 1884 Ladakh seems to have heen an independent tributary 
of Kashmir. 


Baltistan appeara to have been independent under the Raja of Skardo till 
1840. 
Ladakh and Baltistan were conquered in successive campaigns by Golab 
Singh's troops, led by Zorawar Singh and Dewan Hari Chand, between the years 
1934 and 1812. 
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tt it was ruled by Hindu 
hmir dergone many changes. At firs 8 7 Hin 
and amet ea Then Oo a Tindu dynasty which eae tall the’ beginning 
of the 14th contury. The Muhammadan minister of ti e . Par du king 
seized tho government, and for more than two centurice an mir 
remnined independent un 


i Y . In 1688 it wag 
der its own Mubammadan rulers. : 
conquered by tho Emperor Akbar, and the Moghal régime lasted till the 


If of the 18th century. The country then became subject to Abmad 

a Taba and was cdminintered by, Afghan cornet Loree a 
i from them njit Sing . 

Neat tb yidaer under the Sikhs, governors being appointed Be oe panos 

Durbar, Of these governors Mian Singh’ (1833-41), Ghulam ne itaad di 

(1841-46), and Sheik Imam-ud-din (1846) are the best known. Mian Singh 

was murdered® by his mutinous troops in 184), 

* Secret Conraliation, 4b April The Lahore Durbar then sent Raja Golab Singh 

bey with Ghulam Mfohi-ud-din to Kashmir. ‘They suc. 

ceeded* in quelling the revolt, and the latter remained* as governor. He was 

a close friend and dependant of Golab Singh. 


ilgi to have been ruled til) the beginning of the present} cen- 
ee huey by independent Rajas of the Trakane dynasty, 


ter ee some of whom attained considerable power. Be- 

{ Diddelph’s “ Tribes of the indo tween about 1910 and 1942 there was§ a succession 
Roby ees of revolutions. First, Sulaiman Shah of the Kushk- 
§ Drews page $26; wakte family of Yasin conquered Gilgit from the 


jas sane Baja. He was killed, and sueceeded by Azad Khan of Punial, who 

ae killed’ and succeeded by Tari Shah of Nagar. The latter was fol- 
lowed by his son Sheh Sakandar. He was killed and succeeded by Gauhar 
Aman Khushkwakte of Yasin. Meanwhile Karim Khan, brother of Sakandar 
Shah, applied for nid to the governor of Kashmir. A Sikh force was despatched 
under Nathu Shah; Gauhar Aman was defeated and expelled, and Karim Khan 
was installed in 1842 a8 Raja of Gilgit, in subordination to the Sikh govern- 
ment. 


State of affaires at the beginning of the first Sikh War—Thus by 
the year 1844 the component parts of the present State of Kashmir had 
acquired solidarity. Golab Singh held Jammu, Ladokh, and Baltistan, and 
had commanding influence in Kashmir, whence the Sikh power had extended 
to Gilgit. 

Tn 1844 Golab Singh was out of favour with the Lahore Durbar. His 
powerful brother Dayan Singh had been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Sachit Singh in March 1844. Dhyan Singh’s son, Hira Singh, 
and Pandit Julla were jealous of Golab Singh’a growing power, and there was 
a dispute about Sachit Singh's estates which Golab Singh had seized. Mean- 

© Seeret Cousultation, ath april While, troubles had arisen in Kashmir, where the 
1845, No. Me hill Rajas, beaded by Zabardast Khan of Mozuffer- 
abad, seriously threatened the Governor Mobi-ud-din. Golab Singh fostered 
this outbreak. At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julla were killed. 
Their successors in power were Jowahir Singh and Lal Singh, who put down 
the disturbances in the hill country of Kashmir, and Jed the Sikh army towards 
Jammu. In April 1845, Golab Singh averted a contest by submission. He 
went to Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine, and cede territory ; 
be accepted these conditions and returned to Jammu in August 1845. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore Durbar was engaged in disturbances in Multan and 
the rising of Peshawura Singh. The latter was encouraged by Golab Singh, 
but failed; then came the death of Jowahir Singh. Golab Singh still held 
back, and left the power at Lahore to Lal Singh and Tej Singh. 

In November 1645 the long expected collision between the English and 
the Sikhs began. Our successes at Moodkee and Ferozeshahar were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhe practically gained the day. The Sikh army then set 
aside its half-hearted leaders, Lal Singh and Tej Singh, in favour of Golab Singh, 





\ Note. —A précis, weitten by a Secretary to the Bombar Government in 1885, about States on the north-west frobticr, 

garuaina thee wentes | Canker, Cader the rate of Sabana} Monject Singh, sovereign of the Sikh territories in the 
un jal cut Governor Siugh, Rovenue about 12 lace of rupees ; i 

reduced by the late fawine and winwanagewcet of Sher Siugh.” Ry eis te anne genre eee 
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who arrived ot Lahore on the 27th January 1646, the day before the baitle of 
Aliwal, That was an important victory, and Golab Singh lost no time in making 
overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, for the struggle 
with the Sikhs had been severe. But the Sikh army remained; and it was not 
tillafter the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiations wae cleared. 


First Treaty of Lahore,—The victory of the 10th February 1816 was 
followed by the occupation of Lahore and the submission of the Sikh govern- 
ment. Golab Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was depuled to treat for 
peace; and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, signed on the 9th March 
1646. Its main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Lahore; 
the cession to the British Government of Sikh possessions between the Beas and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of Golab 
Singh. For present purposes the two latter points only are material; ond’ the 
provisions of the treaty which relate to them are quoted below :— 


“ Articte III, 

Tho Maharaja cedes to the Honorable Compang, in perpetual sovercignty, all his forte, 
territories, and rights in the Doab or country, bill and plain, situated between the rivers Beas 
aud Sutlej.” 

“ Anticie IV, 


“The British Government having demanded from the Lahore State, as indemnification 
for the expenses of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described in Article ILI, 
payment of one and a half crores of rupees, and the Lahore Government being unable to pay 
the whole of this eum at this time, or to give security ealisfactory to the British Government 
for ils eventual payment, the Maharaja cedes to tho Honorable Company, in perpetual sover- 
eignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his forts, territories, righte, and interests in 
the hill countries which are siluated belween the rivers Beas and Indus, including the Provin- 
ces of Kashmir and Hazara.” 

“ Anmere XIL, 


“Tn consideration of the services rendered by Raja Golab Singh, of Jummoo, to the 
Lahore State, towarde procuring the restoration of the relatioua of amily between the Labore 
end Dritish Governments, the Maharaja hereby agrees to recognize the independent sovercignty 
of Raja Golab Singh in such lerritories and districts in the hills as may be made over to tho 
said Raja Golab Singh, by separate agreement between himself and the British Government, 
with the dependencies thereof, which may bave been in the Raja’s possession since the time 
of the late Maharaja Khurruk Singh, and the British Goveroment in consideration of the 
good conduct of Raja Golab Singh alao te recognize his independence in such terri- 
tories, and to admit him to the privileges of o separate treaty with the British Goverument.” 


“ Asticte XIII. 

“Ia the event of any dispute or difference arising between the Lahore Stale and Raja 
Golab Singh, the same shall he referred to the arbitration of the British Government, and by 
its decision the Maharaja engages to abide.” 

Supplementary Treaty of Lahore—The third and fourth of these 
articles were amplified by the following supplementary provisions which were 
settled on tho 11th March 1846 :— 

“ Auticte V. 

«The British Government agrees to rcepect the dond fide rights of those jagirdars 
withia the territories ceded by articles III and IV of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th 
instant, who were attached to the families of the late Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Kburruk Singh, 
and Shere Singh ; and the British Government will maintain those yagirdars in their bona fide 
possessions during their lives.” 

“Agticte VIII. 

“Commissioners shall be immediately appointed by the two governments to eettle and 
lay down the boundary between the two States, as defined by article IV of the treaty of Lahore, 
dated 9th March 1846.” ' 

Treaty of Amritaar.—Then followed the eoparate treaty concluded with 
Golab Singh at Amritsaron the 16th March 1846, which is reproduced below :— 


“ Agricts I. 


“The British Government transfers and makes over for ners in independent possesion: 
inch to Maharaja Golab Singh and the heirs male of bie >! 
Aitekiega Vol Screg 10810 the, hilly or Micuntzivois country, with its dependencies, 
situated to the eastward of the river Indue and westward of the river Rav luding Chamba, 
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rritories ceded to the British Government hy the 


ond excluding Lahoul, being part of tne ter eri ay of the treaty of Laliore, dated Oth 


Lahore State, according to the provisions of 
Mareh 1836.” 


« AamictE LU. 


7 ing article to Maharaja 
« torn boundary of the tret. transferred by the foregoing ai t j 
Golab Oe aad be Inid dae by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and 
Maharaja Golab Singh respectively for that purpose, aud sball be defined in a separate engage. 
ment afler survey.” 
“Anticie ITT. 


a i i f the transfer made to him and his heire by the provisions of the 
veoh Se eee Golab Singh will pay to the British Government the sum of 75 
lakhs of rupees (Nanak Shahi), 50 lakhs to be paid! on ratification of this treaty, and 25 lakhs 
on or befure the 1st October of the current year H, D. 1836.” 


“ Anticte IV, 


The limits of the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh shall out be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the Dritish Goveroment.” 


“Antics V. 


“Maharaja Golab Singh will refer to the arbiémtion of the Dritish Government any 
disputes or questions that muy arise belween himsolf and the Gov ment of Lahore or any 
other neighbouring State, aud will abide Ly the decision of the British Government.” 


* Anticts VI. 


“ Maharaja Golab Singh engages for himself and his heirs to join with the whole of his 
military force the British troops, when employed wilhin the hills, or in the territoriee adjoining 
his possessions.” 


 Anticte VII. 


“Mahamja Golab Singh engages never to take, or retain, in his service, any British 
subject, nor the subject of any European or American State, without the consent of the British 
Government.” 


© Anticte VIII. 


“ Maharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in regard to the territory transferred to him, 
the provisions of articles V, VI, and VII of the sepamte engagement between the British 
Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 11th, 1846.” 


“ Antics IX. 


“The British Government will give its aid to Maharaja Golab Singh in protecting his 
(erritories from external enemies.” 


“ Auticte X. 


*Mabaraja Golab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of the British Government, and 
will in token of such supremacy present annually to the British Government one horse, twelve 
perfect shawl-goate of approved breed (six male and six female), and three paira of Kashmir 
shawls. 

“This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day setUled by Fred. Currie, Eeq., 
and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor General, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, and by Maharaja Golab Singh in person, and the said treaty has been thie day ratified by 
the seal of the Right Hou’ble Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor Gener.” 


Policy of the Treaty of Amritsar.—The policy of the arrangement 
thus made with Golab Singh has been criticised in the light of later events. 
It will therefore be well to set forth the reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge 
for its adoption ; and these will be found in the following extracts from two of 
his despatches to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors :— 


(a) “Tt will be scen by the deaft of treaty now forwarded that in consequence of the 
Extract froma a letter from the Gor. ability of the Lahore Government to pay the sum stipulated 
ernar tieneral to the Hon'ble the Secret 29 indemnification for the expense of the war, or to give 
Committee, No, 7, dated 4th March sufficient security for its eventual disbursement, the hill 
deste = tne territories [rom the Beas river 1o the Indus, including the 
provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, have been ceded to the British Government. 
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“It ia not my intention to tnke possession of the whole of this territory. Ita necupation by 
us would be on many accounts disadvantageous. It would bring ua into callision with many power. 
ful chiefs for whose coercion a large military establishment, ata great distance from our provinces 
and military resourecs, would be necessary. It would more than double the extent of our present 
fronticr in countries assailable at every point, and most difficult to defeud, without any corres 
sponding advantages for such large additions of territory. New distant and conflicting 
interests would be created, and races of people with whom we have hitherto had no intercourse 
would be brought under our rule, while the (erritories, excepting Kashmir, are comparatively 
unproductive, and would seareely pay the expenses of occupation and management. 

“ On the other hand, Lhe tract now ceded includes the whole of the hill posaessions of 
Naja Golab Singh and the Jummoo family ; and while the severance of this frontier line from 
the Lahore possessions materially weakens that State, and deprives it in the eyes of other 
Asiatic powers of much of its pride and position, its possession by us enablea usat once to mark 
our sense of Raja Golab Sing’s conduct during the late operations, by rewarding bim in the 
mode most in accordance with his ambitious desires, to show forth as an example to the other 
chiefa of Asia the benefits which accruo from an adherence to British interests, to create a 
strong and friendly power in o position lo threaten and attack, should it be necessary to do go, 
the Lahore territories in their most vulnerable point, and ot the same time to secure lo our. 
selves that indemnification for the expenees of the campaign which we declared our determin. 
ation to exact, and which, excepting by, Ube ceasion of territory, Lhe Lahore Government is not 
in a condition to afford. 

© Raja Golab Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupees demanded from the Lahore 
State on being put by us in possession of the territory ceded by the fourth article of the draft 
treaty, on such lerms and conditions as we may approve. 

“It is highly expedient that the trans-Deas portion of Kulu and Mandi with the more 
fertile district and etrong position of Noorpore, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of the 
Himalayas in native estimation, with ita districts and dependencies, should he in our possession. 
These provinees lie Logether batween the Beas and Chukkee rivers, and their occupation by us 
will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the hilla will 
bereafter be our boundary to its source, and thence @ line drawn to the Ravee river, and along 
its course and across the Chenab to the anowy ridge on tho confines of Laboul. This line 
will be laid down by officera sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, and will be 
accurately surveyed. 

“ [yn consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remission of 25 
jakbs from the crore of rupees which Ilaja Golab Singh would otherwise have paid will be 
allowed, and the Raja will pay the remaiaing 75 lakhs, of which $0 lakhs are to be made good at 
once, upon the ratification of the treaty, and the remaining 25 lakhs, within six months from 
that date, Of the remaining portion of the terrilory ceded by article four of the draft 
trealy, the greater part, with the sraention. of the Provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, io 
already in tho possession of Raja Golab Singh and his family, for which he has been bound 
hitherto to render military service to a small extent to rH Lahore Government, and to present 
enaually a horse with gold trappings a9 a Heriot to the State. 

oe Phe conditions nbieh iis be stipulated with Raja Golab Singh, and the treaty to which 
he may be admitted, will be reported in my next letter. ‘Those conditions will be so drawn 
as to bind us to the least possible interference in his affaira consistently with the maintenance 
of our paramount position over the Maja and his country, — . 

“T may venture to state my opinion that the Sikh nation, as a great military power, has 
been effectually crushed ; and although it has been left sulliciently strong to defend itself 
against any Native power which may atlack it, it never can, wilh ite diminished population 
and revonues, repeat the efforts made during the last campaign. 





6 uest your Honorable Committee's attention to the treaty made with the 
: ® ‘i : aa veatce tom the Maharaja Golab Singh, by which » Najpoot principality of the 
Governor feral to tite Honorable the hill districts has Leeuw constructed, extending from the Ravee 
Secret. Committee, No. & dated 1915 to the Indus, and including the province of Kashmir. The 
Murch 1846. Maharaja is declared by the treaty independent of the Lahore 
State and under the protection of the British Government. Ag it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its governmont should be re-established, 1 considered the 
appropriation of this part of tho ceded territory to be the most expedient measure I could 
devise for that purpose by which o Rujpoot dynasty will act as a counterpnise against the 
power of a Sikh Prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhammadan power to establish ao in- 
dependent Slate on this side of the Indus, or even to occupy Prshawar. : 
With the treaty of Amritsar, the history of tho Kashmir State as 5 
political whole commences, 


The rebellion of Sheikh Imam-ud-din.—Golab Singh did not obtain 
possession of Kashmir without dilliculty. W hen the treaty of Amritsar was 
concluded this province was being held by Sheikh Imam-ud-din as goveraor on 


behalf of the Lahore Darbar. Golab Singh regarded this man at first as 
2 
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friend. Ze sent his own agent, Wazir Lakpat Rai, to Srinagar with a small 


cudedin mado over to them the fort of Hari Parbat 
peter ait Sie a expected that he himself would aonn 


which commands the city, and it wy : n sev 
quit the country. In four months’ time, however, during which Golab Singh 


ined inacti i cut that the Sheikh was not actin, 

eT ee ee a winding up the affairs of hie 
adnginistration. But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the Raja 
of Rajaori. Still Golab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more Lroops 
to Srinagar under Wazir Ratan; while the Sikh government was at lcast 
not zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
HM. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
but without material result. At last matters were brought toa crisis by Imam- 
ud-din. He attacked Golab Singh's forces at Srinagar, defeated them, and 
besciged the survivors in the fort of Hari Parbat. Then Golab Singh prayed 
for help from the Government of India. He declared that he had had no 
reason to mistrust Sheikh Imam-ud-din, whose conduct he attributed to the 
instigation of the Lahore Wazir, Raja Lal Singh. The Governor General 
determined to alford all reasonable aid to Golab Singh. But it was not ensy 
to find out what he really wanted. After much fencing, he begged that British 
troops might occupy the country about Jammu, advancing no nearer to Kashmir 
than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord Ilardinge readily agreed, 
for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign in Kashmir. Golab Singh 
was accordingly urged to send all his own troops to Srinagar, and to provide 
supplies for the British troops about Jammu. Political officers were deputed 
fo aid him with advice, while strong pressure was brought to bear on the 
Lahore Durbar to send an ausiliary force. 

‘The siluation at one time looked critical; and its difficulty was enhanced 

by the extraordinary vacillation and incompetence displayed by Golab Singh. 

© Secret Conenitation, 26th Decem- The Governor General's Agent was so impressed 
ber 1846, No. 1129. by his behaviour that he wrote" to Lieutenant 
Edwards in these words :— 

“You can ell the Maharaja in friendly but plain terms, that his conduct in the Kashmir 
{ransaction had so surprised me, that I had esked his Dewan, Jowala Sahai, if the Mabaraja 
vonsidered he bad paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrangement, 
as in that case there might be little difficulty in doing so.” 


Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forces of Golab Singh 
and the Lahore Durbar advanced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country round Jammu, There was no fighting, as lmam-ud-din at once surren- 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore Durbar to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true. Raja LalSinghhad sent such instructions. But there 
was not evidence of complicity on the part of the whole Durbar, and the 
Lahore troops who accompanied Golab Singh had rendered good service. The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Tal Singh's behaviour 
not as a breach of the treaty of Lahore but as a personal offence. THe was 
deposed from office, and removed in custody from Lahore to British India. 


Suppression of the revolt: its political significance.—By the end of 

t Secret Consultation, 26th Decem- 1846, therefore, Golab Singh had been installed in 

ar 1646, 1228 and 1240 to 1241. Kashmir; and Britisht troops were at once with. 

drawn from his territories. The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-ud- 

din’s revolt is that Golab Singh owed not only his title to, but his actual 
possession of, Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 


Conduct of Maharaja Golab Singh in 1949,—The last struggle of the 
Sikhs under Sirdar Chattar Singh ended with the battle of Goojrat and the 
annexation of the Punjab. The conduct of Golab Singh during this crisis was 
at least suspicious. After the war was over, evidence was given against the 
Maharaja which was fully considered by the Board of Administration. Mr. J. 
Lawrence held that the evidence established the treachery of Golab Singh to- 
wards the British Government. From this view, however, Sir Henry Lawrence 
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entirely dissented ; while the other member of the Bonrd, Mr. Manscl, enter- 
tained doubts about tho loyalty of the Maharaja, but thought that he was 
entitled to the benefit of them. 


The Goverament of India arrived at a finding of “not proven.” Lord Dal- 
housie’s minute on the subject is quoted below :— 


“4, Shortly after tbe arreat of te! Sirdars in ihe autumn of 1840, it was demi-officially 

le known to me, that in consequence of those proceedings 

peer Comalitinn, 7th December documents had Uecn seized and evidence laken which tended 
fo cast grave suspicions on the conduct of Maharaja Golab 
Singh during the late war. 

“Te was vary probable that if these papers had been officially oubmitted to the Government 
then, and further enquiries publicly ordered, intimation of euch measures would bave been con- 
veyed to the Maharaja in o wanner calculated to alarm him. I therefore requested that, the 
papers might not (hen be forwarded to the Government, but that such Further enquiries as the 
Board of Administration should Uhink neccasary might be carried on quietly. 

“2, In November I read the depositions and correspondence, and subsequently I thought 
it expedient (o requeat (hat the whole should ba submilted to the Government in order to its 
being placed on record, A few daya ago I received the collection of papers together with 
Minutes by the several members of the Board of Adminietration. 

«3. T have agnio looked into the depositions, and have considered the minutes by the 
senior and junior members, together with the full and very able paper which has been drawn up 
by the President of the Board. 

“4, It ia impossible for any man to pronounce with certainty whet may bave been in the 
Maharaja’s mind during the progress of the late campaign, what were bis real wishes, his 
hopes, or his fears. But it ja only just lo His Highnesa to admit that the documents before me 
contain no proaf that Uke Maharaja’s wishes were with our enemies, or that he was actively 
exciting them to the injury of the ritish power. 

“§ ‘The impression which remains upon my mind, after full consideration of he papers 
‘before me, is much the same as (hat which way created by the Maharaja’s course of conduct 
throughout the war. 

“TIE the Maharaja promised aid to the Sikhs and protested Uhat his heart was with them, 
he protested as [airly and promised as largely to us, If he allowed refuge to our enemies, and 
furnished them with supphes, he sent money also and guns to us. 

(6. My final conclusion is, ae my belief from first to last has been, that tho Maharaja 
during the inst war was playing the part which was natural to a Nalive Prince in his perplexed 
position, placed between a power in whose might and whose good-will he reposed full trust, and 
an army which bis natural sympathies would have led him to support, and whore vengeance 
he bad reason to dread, if he wnsuceessfully joined in opposing them. 

“YT believe that, thus placed, the Maharaja temporised ; that he spoke both parties fair, and 
that he sought so to steer hia course as that whichever party were successful, he might n t 
be found irrecoverably committed to ite opponent ; but might be free to join the winner in the 
hour of its success, and Lo share in Che merit and gain. 

“7, Tt would have been vain, perhaps, to expect more Lhan thie from a Native Prince, 
especially when that Prince was Golab Singh of Jammu, 

“But although we have no right to be disappointed with a lukewarmness which, under 
such circumstances, we might have anticipated, wo have not the less right to complain of the 
actual fact that the Maharaja’s co-operation with us and his sctivity against our enemies, were 
undoubtedly less than be was bound to shew by the terme of the treaty which existed in full 
force between us. 

«8. The dissatisfaction of the Government was expressed during the war, and not with- 
out effect: for the journal of Lieutenant Robinson shows that after the battle of (sovjerat, 
when the instructions which were sent o the officer commanding Golab Singh’s troops finally 
reached him, he did co-operate with the advancing force under General Gilbert. Friendly com- 
munications were shortly afler interchanged. More than eighteen months have since elapsed ; 
60 thal even if the evidence against the Maharaja were much stronger than it is, I should be of 
opinion that after so long an interval causes of complaint against the Maharaja should not be 
unnecessarily mooted. . 

“9. I propose, therefore, merely to record the documents and letters which have been trang. 
mitted to the Government, together with the reasons which, as etaled in the preceding para- 
graph, induce me lo determine that no present action should be founded upon them; and that 
the exisling relations of friendship between His Highoess and the Government of India 
should not be interrupted by anything which these papers contain. . 

“10. And as relations of friendship are to be maintaiued, it is good policy to maintain 
them with every appearance of sincerity and cordiality. 

“VL. Lentirely dissent from the apprehensions which are frequently expressed regarding 
the hostility of Maharaja Golab Singh, and the probability of hie onterlnining secret designs 
ar entering into combinations against us. I place no dependence on the good faith of Golab 
Singh, or on bis fidelity to his word. I believe thut he ie influenced by no one consideration 
except a sense of his own personal interests; but, judging him by the history of his past career, 
I believe that he never for a moment loses sight of that interest, and I therefore feel sure that 
guided and governed by it he will now to ite last ‘hold by the skirts’ of the Company, and 
think of nothing so little as raising his hand io enmity against it. 


xpediont, therefore, that in all the intercourse of this Government, 
eee in re appenriaee of distrust should be carefully avoided, mois 2 the same 
time acundue contidence should he actually reposed in him, however strong our belief may be in 
Ine eae 4 Pere ee fer acted on thut view gs to invite the Maharaja to meel me at 
Wazceratad. Ie is my intention to receive him with all possible distinetion, and I shall endes- 
sour to take advantage of any circumstances that may arise to imprers Hip Highness with a 
full convietion of the friendly feeling of the Government of India tomar im, an to per. 
euade him that we are bie. bree irom call designe against hie power, und from all suspicions 
is ntertains designs against us. . = ; 

tht mite Lo eA at the same time be careful not to relax in any degree the vigilance with 
which we wateb over the conduct of our new subjects in the districts adjoining Ilis Highness’ 
territories; or abandon the proper precaution of keeping ourselves well informed as to 
all the proceedings of a Princo so astute and powerful os the Maharaja has shown himself to be, 
15, Acquaint the Doard of Administration in the Secret Department of Lhe disposal of 


this question.” 


Attack on Chilas: loss of Gilgit,—The years 1850 ond 1852 were 
marked by a successful attack made by Kashmir troops on the small Yaghistan 
State of Chilas. ‘I'wo years later, Gaubar Aman of Yasin regaincd possession 
of Gilgit. 

Death of Maharaja Golab Singh, and accession of Ranbir Singh, 
Distingnished services rendered by the Kashmir State in the mutiny.— 
The Maharaja Golab Singh died on the 4th August 1857, and was succeeded, 

« Gecret Convaltetion, 25th Septam- DY his eldest son Ranbir Singh." The change of 
ber 1857, No. 1. rulers in the Kashmir State happened at a critical 
time; but both the dying Maharaja and his successor proved themselves to be 

t The dewriplion repreduers the launch friends to the British Government in the 
oficial reports in Secret Conaultation, {roubles of 1857, Their services are well describedt 
se eiemet eet ve igsa, in the following quotation from a minute} re- 
Ko, 104, corded by Lord Lawrence just cleven years after. 
wards :— 

“Maharaja Golab Singh wae always an unpopular chief, both among the people of the 
Punjab aul among the English community. I need not here explain the grounde of this 
feeling, but so it was. And as the crisis in the mutiny culminaled in consequence of the 

rotracted resistance of the mutinecr troops in Delhi, the ery waxed loud and vehement that 
Maharaja Golab Singh was only watching events; that he was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only Lided his time tu strike with effect. : i 

“Al this lime I may mention that it is no exaggeration to say that our position in the 
Punjab was, to a great extent, al the Maharaja’s mercy. From the banks of the Indus to 
those of the Ravee, the mountain country in his hands march with our northern boundary. 
The few British troops in the province were forthe most part gathered together at Peshawur, 
Lahore, and Mooltan; and were sorely tried in holding the country, maintaining our supre- 
macy, and overawing our enemies. Had Mabaraja Golab Singh turned against us, his ability, 
his prestige. his experience, would have produced a great reaction against us, to say nothing of 
the material means at his disposal. 

“At this time, writing from memory I think it wae towards the end of July or begin- 
hing of August, when I had been pressed by the olficer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom J could rely, in addition to the Hritish troops on their way 
down, that I sent for Dewan Jowala Sahai, the minister of Maharaja Golab Singh. The 
Dewan was a subject of the British Government, and his family for the most part lived in 
British territory. I bad known him since 1846, and bad reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had considerable confidence in myself. 

“Alter sounding him very fully as to the general state of affairs and the fecling of the 
people in the Pavjab, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Muhoraja, and gathered from 
him that he was well disposed towards the British Government, and prepared to remain faih- 
ful. On this 1 went a step Further, and af er alluding tothe rumoura which were flying about, 
I suggested that the Dewan should move the Maharaja to offer to send a selected body of his 
hill-men to help in the seige of Delbi. The Dewan at first hesitated, but on my explaining 
whal an advantage it would prove to the Mabaraja to come forward in such a crisis, provided 
Hie Highness really meant to act up to i.is engagements, the Dewan entered into my views, 
and agreed to procecd to Jammu and ascert Ube state of offairs ; to communicate with the 
Maharaja, should things appear to be propitious; and, in short, to arrapge, in thal case, for 
the march of the trovps. Within @ werk I not only beard that all had been properly 
managed, but that six picked regiments of infantry, (wo troops of cavalry, and battery of 
artillery, amounting in all to rather more (han 3,000 men, were on their way to Jullundhur. 

_ “Ne sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha- 
raja were circulated through the country. It was said thal these troops had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that the 
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whl force would go over to the enemy on their arrival at Delhi, just as the Sikb regi 
under Raja Shere Singh bad joined Dewan Moolraj at Mooltan in 1948. raiment 

These etories made me very anxious, though I did not believe them. On the one hantl, 
it was quile possible what was predicted might happen; on the other hand, the political im- 
portance of the move on the part of the Mahamja in our favour was very great, to eay 
nothing of ila value inn military point of view. To hesitate then, to stop the Jammu Lroops, 
was to show the Maharaja thot I distrusted him, and perhapa to induce him to chance his 
views and join against us. 

“T again cent for the Dewan, and again, to the best of my judgment, endeavaured to ascer- 
tain his views and the intentions of the Mabumje. ‘The Dewan assured me most solemnly of 
their fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Ondh soldier in the Jammu force. 1 
determined to trust in these assurances, and arranged with the Dewan that one of his brothers, 
a eoldier of some oxperience, ehould be placed in churge of these troops on the part of the 
Maharaja, while I sent my own brother, Captain R, C. Lawrence, and six selected Britich 
officers, on my side w.th these regiments. 

“ By the time the Jammu troops had reached Jullundhur, I rude over and inspected them 
I talked to all the leading native olficera; saw that as faras T could perceive, they wer: all 
hill-men ; that they were in goud spirits, willing (o go on, as fairly eynipped as I could ex. 
pect. I sent them off the next duy by rapid marches. From the time they crossed the 
Sutlej, cholera broke out in their ranks, notwithstanding which, and the great heat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying lo men fresh from the mountain ranges, they preased on 
without hesitalion or murmur. 

“During the slorm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Maharaja formed part of 
the column which atlacked the advanced position of the mutineers in the euburbe of Delhi, 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In thiv 
affair the Kashmir troops suffered considerably. 

“The very day after Delhi fell, Dewan Jowala Sahai’a brother, (he commander of these 
troops, and the Maharaja’s vakil, Loth died of cholera, which circumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native officers and men. On this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
the Dewan to send off his younger brother to supply the place of the brother who bad fallen 
at his post. To this reauest the Dewan at once acceded ; the young man mounted the muil 
cart that night, and within 24 hours was doing his duty with the troops of his master. 
think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and the consider- 
ation of all Englishmen.” 

Recent events,—Since the mutiny the principal features of Ranbir Singh’s 
long rule have been the reconquest of Gilgit in 1860, and the subsequent 
development of the situation on the frontier in that direction; the Commercial 
Treaty of 1870 and the Yarkhand Mission; the famine in Kashmir during the 
years 1877, 1878, and 1879; and, connected with all these circumstances, a 
gradual change in the conduct of political affairs between the British Govern- 
ment and the Maharaja. These matters, with others requiring notice in detail, 
are dealt with in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE KASIIMIR STATE: RIGHTS 
OVER RIVERS. 


+ag.—An account of the boundaries of the Kashmir State is close- 
] oe With Tito and treaties. It has heen shown that when the treaties 
of 1816 were made Golab Singh held, as Raja of Jammu, the hill chiefships 
around Jamma in a more or less complete state of eubjcction, and Ladakh and 
Baltistan by right of conquest, and further, that Gilgit had become an append- 
age of the Sikh governorship of Kashmir. The general and practical result 
therefote of the treaty of Amritsar was to confirm Golab Singh | in what he 
already possessed and to transfer to him the province of Kashmir with its newly- 
acquired authority over Gilgit. The language of the treaties is (no doubt 
designedly) vague, and scarcely applied to all the facts existent when the en- 
gagements were made. Wence boundary difficulties have arisen more than once. 


Treaty provisions.—The clauses in the treaties of 1846 which relate to 
tho boundaries of the Kashmir State are as follows :— 


I. By the 4th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846, 
the Maharaja of Lahore ceded to the East India Company— 
“jn perpetaal eovercignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all hie forts, ertilories, Tights, 
and interests in tho hill countries which are situated between the rivers Beas and Indus, includ- 
ing the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara.” 


II. By the Ist article of the treaty of Amritsar, dated the 16th March 
1846, the British Government transferred and made over— 
© for ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja Golab Singh, and the heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the eastward of the river 
Indus and ‘westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba and excluding Lahoul, being part of 
the territories ceded to the British Goverament by the Lahore State, according to the provisions 
of article LV of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1646.” 


III. The 2nd article of the treaty of Amritsar provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract transferred by the article just quoted should be— 
"laid down by Commiesioners appointed by the British Government and the Maharaja Gulab 
Singh respectively for that purpose ;” 
‘and should be— 
“ defined in a separate engagement after eurvey.”” 

IV. The 4th article of the treaty of Amritsar stipulates that— 


“the limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab Singh shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” 


, Literal interpretation evidently not contemplated.—A literal interpre- 
tation of the 1st article of the treaty of Amritsar would have not only given a 
geographically incorrect definition ; but, so far asit applied at all, it would have 
excluded Gilgit and much of Baltistan and Ladakh from the Kashmir State. 


The Eastern Boundarv.—It is remarkable that the boundary on the east 
alone was required by the treaty of Amritsar to be formally defined. The mean- 
ing attached to the term “eastern boundary " is illustrated by the steps taken 


{o demarcate it. These consisted of the appointment of two Commissions, one 
in 1846, the other in 1647. 


The first Commission : Twofold object.—Messrs. Cunningham and Vans 
Agnew were the members of the first Cominission ; and they were to demarcate— 
firet,a boundary between Brilish territory (now the districts of Lahoul and Spiti) 
on the south and the Kashmir territory of Ladakh on the north, and then a 
boundary between Ladakh on the west and Cbinese Thibet on the east. 
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(1... Dritish-Kashmir boundary.—In defining the boundary between British 
and Kashmir territories, the Commissioners were enjoined to bo carefulof Kosh- 
mir interests. This will be seen from the instructions issued to them by the 
Governor-Genoral’s Agent on the North-West Frontier with the approval of the 
Government of India, which are quoted below :— Wi A Ete Apey 23 Dy 


* Listen to all that Maharaja Golab Singh’s agents say, and give all reasonable consider. 
alion to their wishes; but when you aud Captain Cunningham are agreed as to the proper 
boundary, lay it down at once; where you differ, let the Maharaja have the advantage. Bear 
in mind that it ie not a strip more or less of barren or even productive territory that we want 
but a clear and woll-defined boundary in a quarter likely to come little under observation,” 


And again :— HLoanege (2 omg 

“The whole of Spiti will, I conceive, come, according to the terms of the trealy, wilhin 
the Britich boundary; but you are requested to limit yourself to such dervarcation as will pive 
a clear and well-defined boundary, aod will prevent the possibility of Future dispute. ‘To effect 
this object, you aro at liberty to resign a portion of Spiti, and even of Lahoul, but you are not 
on any account to encroach on the Ladakh frontier, I request you will remember that it is an 
abject to provent Lhe Jammu troops, traders, or people turning our flank to the north-castward. 
The boundary line must therefore be run eastward to such point of territory as is clearly beyond 
the Mabaraja’s influence; and both the Jammu and Thibet authorities must be dutizetly 
informed that no encroachment by any party on any pretence will be permitted.” 


The Commissioners submitted" their report on the 13th May 1847, and it 

was acotkapanded | by a sketcht map showing the 
boundary between the territories of Maharaja Golab 
Singh and British India as determined by the Com- 
missioners, and by the following} explanatory me- 


* Consultation, 30th December 1947, 





morandum :— 


“In laying down a permanent boundary through a mountainous country, it appeared to 
the Commissioners desirable to select sueh a plan as would completely preclude any possibility 
of future diapule. This the Commissioners believe that they have found in their adoption ae 
a boundary, of such mountain ranges as form watershed lines between the drainages of different 
rivers, o9 detailed below. 

“In 1899, when Captain A. Cunningham ourveyed the Lahoul district, the boundary 
between the States of Kullu and Chamba wae formed by the Nalda and Chukam nullahs. two 
tributaries of the Chandrabhaga, the one on its left, and the other on its right bank. From 
the head of the Chukam nullah the Commissioners dotermined that all the country to the east- 
ward, which is drained by the Bhaga, the Chandrabhaga, and their tributaries, belonged to the 
British district of Lahoul; and that the boundary between Lahoul and the Zanskar district 
was the Snowy Range (called Paralassa by Dr. Gerard) dividing the drainage of the Bhaoga and 
Chandrabhaga from that of the Zonskar river, as marked in the map (PI. XXIX). 

“Beyond the Baralacha Pass, to the eastward, the Commissioners found that there was 
au old well-known boundary stone, called Phalangdanda, which marked the limit between 
Lahoul and Ladakh. Thi stone is noticed by Moorcroft (I., p. 220). It stands in the midet 
of an open plain on the right bank of Lhe Yunam river. Aa there was no known or recog- 
nised boundary mark on the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remarkable 
eream-coloured peak, called Turam, as the northern limit of the British territory on the left 
bank of the river. As this peak is situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great snowy 
chain, already determined as the northern limit of the Laboul district, it forms a natural con- 
tinuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing of the Turam peak [rom the 
Phalangdanda is 0° to the northward of west. 

“(As it appeared that the country to the eastward of the Phalangdande belonged to 
Piti, the Commissioners determined that the Loundary between Piti and Ladakh on the west- 
ward should be the Yunom river. A straight line was accordingly drawn from the Phalang- 
danda to the junction of the first nullab on right bank of the Yuoam, from which point 
the Yunam river forms the boundary as far as the junction of the Cherpa or Cherep river. 

“ Almost due north-east from thie junction there is a remarkable equare rock on the 
top of tho hill, which from its resemblance to a fort has received (he name of Lanka, ‘This 
curious and well-known peak was selected as another fixed pont in the boundary, to which a 
straight line should be drawn from the junction of the Cherpa river. Beyond this to the 
eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to the principle which they had first laid down, deter- 
mined that the whole of the Cherpa valley and its tributaries belonged to the British Govern- 
ment; and that the enowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern affluent of 
the Cherpa river, should be the boundary between Ladakh ond the British district of Piti. 
This came range extends towards the east past the southern end of the Chomoriri lake, 
where it forms the well-known boundary between Ladakh and the Chinese territory. The 
Commissioners, therefore, determined that the boundary between Ladakh and Piti should con- 
tinue from the head of the Cherpa along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thue 
including within Piti all the streams which water that district, and giving to Ladakh all the 
treams which water ite southern district of Ratchu.” 
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vi assages from Captain Cunning. 
a Saputetion. 30h December 1648, ioe fouraal®? leo describe a portion of the 


re 71M September.—To mouth of Cherpa river, 64 miles. Rond good, over a 
“Me , 2) her — 4 » Ot _ " 
long, eee plain, in te midst. of a bich Xre cone Host of ean ay aly ms 
i ystals tz. is stone, . iz 
bead aia ee nine by the people of Kelly according to Mootérotl, andr elane: 
Jakhi The o angitd » Wi vane 
danda by the Ladakbis. ‘The only name that we could learn was al eee eee 
y he atone being w well-known boundary-mark between the States « alle 
be ‘tal? ‘Alawoal due cast from the junction of the Chespaand Yunam rivers ier is, on the 
top of the hill, o remarkable square rock which has so much rosemblance (o n fort that it, had 
received the name of Lanka from the shepherds and tmders who Frequent these parte. Tt isa 
well-known point, and it can be soen from the Baralacha Pasa as well as from the neighbour. 
hood of the Gunam Lake.” 
Apparently no orders were eo on the report by the Government of 
India beyond sending a copy of the papers to the Asiatic Socioty. 
On the 20th October 1647, Captain Cunningham submitted further remarks 
about this same boundary, which are quoted below :— 


« x, when encamped at Umboo Sumdoo, I enquired from Chiring- 
De the:0th ob Septeen Teshis the iene of the villnge of Chenner, and @ subject 
Secret Consultation, Slst December OF the Maharaja, to which district the land thal we were then 
1a Sete encamped on belonged, as well as the hill on tho opposite or 
northern bank of the Parang river, He replied, ‘to Pili.’ I considered this reply as very 
satisfactory, because Mr. Agnew and myself had last year determined that the boundary Le- 
tween Ladakh and Piti should run from the Lingti boundary stone to the Lanka hill, and from 
that along the mountain rango on the northern bank of the Cherpa river, os far as the south- 
ern end of the Chomoriri Inke, from whieb point we understood that the Chinese (territory 
eommenced. On the following day, at 34 miles only from our last encampment, I observed on 
the worthern bank of the Parang river, just above the junction of a small stream which comes 
from the head of the Cherpa, a new building without any occupants, As I had not heard of 
any such place lust year, my suspicione were roused, aud I enquired from Chiring-leahi when 
it was built. He replied ‘between two and three months ago,’ and that some men from Leh 
had come down aud superintended thé erection of it. I then asked him how people from 
Leh could build in Piti; on which he at once contradicted all that he had said on the day 
before, and now declared that not only this building but also all the land to the north of the 
Parang Pass, belonged to the Rukchu (or Rupshu) district of Ladakh. The concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Erskine’s letter, mentioning that ‘new chokies had been recently established on 
the Laboul Frontier,’ immediately recurred to ne, and it wae then clear that this building was 
a newly-erected custom house between Lakoul and Garu. . 

“On the eame day (11th September) I met four merchants on their way back from Garu. 
Their numes were Chiring, Chipa, Chirang, and Teshi, and they all belonged to ‘Tehling, a 
village in British Laboul. I at once questioned them as to when the new building waa erected 
and for what purpose. They answered—‘ Three or four months ago, that two or three men of 
the Maharaja usually resided there for the purpose of collecting custome, on account of 
which we were obliged to take a different road when on our vey to Garu to purchase wool ; 
but on our return we learned that these men had decamped, hearing that some Sahebs were 
eoming from Simla, and we have therefore taken this direct and good road to Lahoul.’ In 
proceeding to Garu they went from the Baralacha pass down the Piti valley. In returning, 
they took the Parang river route, which would lead them down the Cherpa river to the 
Baralacha, the very route which, in my report of lost year, I pointed out to Gevernment as 
the best as well as the most direct from Kullu and Lahoul to Garu and Mudok. 

“7 uow beg to bring prominently to the notice of Government the fact that this custom 
houee has been erected since the settlement of the boundary last year by Mr. Vang Agnew 
aud myself, and that it commands the high road between Guru and British Lahoul, by which 
route Loodiana and Noorpoor are chielly supplied with wool. ‘The very fact of the custom 
house men having deeamped when they heard of the approach of some Dritish officers proves 
that they (as well as the authorities who placed them there) knew that the custom houre was 
Vuilt within the British boundary as determined last year. When I mentioned the subject, 
however, to Thanahder Buslee Ram, the Governor of Leb, be denied all knowledge of it, and 
assured me that the head-man of Chumur (Chiring-Teshi) had always been quarrelling with 
the pecple of Lahoul, and that he must have built the place. Perhaps the truth may be that 
the present Governor, on the representation of the said Chiring-Teshi, ordered the custom 
bows fe be erected without knowing, or even coquiring, in whose terrilory the proposed site 
might be, 

. “With regard to the boundary betsreen Ladakh and the Dritish districts of Lahou! and 
Titi, 1 Leg to refer lo the accompanying sketch map, in which the dotted red line, running 
from the south of the Chomoriri Lake to the Lanak and Gauskil Passes, representa the bound- 
ary which I propose should be eetablished on the southern frontier of Ladakh, if the cheap and 
regular supply of shawl wool is considered a point of much importance by the Government. 
This would involve the cession Ly the Mabaraja of only one village (Chumur), possessing but 
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{wo houses and nineteen inhabitants, for which I have no doubt eome arrangement. mi 

made. The boundary would then be fixed by well-known mountain Tund-macke Seema be 
possibly be disputed hereafter; and the direct road from Kullu and Lahoul to Gara, vid tha 
Cherpa und Parang rivers, would then be open without the alightest chance of any future 
interruption to the traffic from the Mahnrnja’s people. 

“VE the Government should decide upon cetablishing this line of boundary (of which the 
advantages ate obvious), the affair could be settled at once with tho Maharaja by a simple 
etatement of the principal points in the live from Lahoul eastward, namely, the Lingti bound. 
ary stone, the Lanka hill at the junction of the Cherpa and Yunem rivers, and the mountain 
Tonge running north of the Cherpa river and south of the Chomoriri lake to tho Lanak and 
Gauskil Passes, including in Piti the village and pasture landa of Churur. 

“TE, however, thie line of oundary should not be approved by Government, the only 
othor that T can propose, which would effectually’ prevent all chance of future dispute, ie tho 
chain of mountaing connecting the Buralacha, Parang, and Gauskil Paseea, By making this 
the boundary, however, we should give up altogether the best line of road from Kullu and 
Lahoul to the wool districts.” 


These passages seem to be of importance. When they were written 
Captain Cunningham had thoroughly examined the country and proceeded be= 
yond Leb, and he still held to the boundary laid down in the previous year, 
The only portion which remained undefined was a small strip of about 30 miles 
between the head of the Gyu river and Umboo Sumdoo at the foot of the 
Chomoriri lake, where he was encamped on 10th September 1847. 

Secret Consultation, Slst December In forwarding the above memorandum on the 
i No, 129, 23rd November 1847, Sir H. Lawrence wrote 
thus :— 


“With regard to Captsin Cunningham's remarks * * regarding the boundary between 
Ladakh and Piti and the conduct of the Maharaja Golab Singh’ people, | have not the 
means of forming a satisfactory judgment, as I never received a copy of any reports from 
him last year connected with his work on thal frontier. Ag no Commissioners, however, on the 
porlof Maharaja Golab Singh were present, I do not see how he can be bound by the decision 
of our officers. 

“LE the land on which the new custom house hge been erected belongs to the Maharaja, 
he has a clear right to build such posts thereon, however inconvesient to our traders. 
think Captain Cuoningham should have made full investigation and ut once determined thia 
point. Asthe Muharaja exacts duties and we abolish them, the representations of merchants 
must be taken with caution against him. The fact of the customs officers decampjng is suse 
picious, but not conclusive, 74 ss ape at Mae CO TS a a A 

“We cannot expect tho Maharaja to cede the village of Chumur, az proposed. The ques- 
tion is not what revenue the village may yield, or how many houses and people it contains. 
On its possession, by Captain Cunningham’s account, (hat of the shawl wool trade depends, 
and consequently its retention by the Maharaja is of great importance, The object which the 
Government had in view, and which I distinctly explained lo the Commissioners last year at 
Simla, was to determine and lay down a frontier Boundary not liable to question and dispute. 
It was not to secure the wool trade or any other trafic on any particular line of road to the 
prejudice uf our neighbours. 1f we are fairly entitled to the northern Jine proposed by 
Captain Cunningham, well and good; if not, the southerm one by Haralacha, Paravg, and 
Gauskil Passes, will, 1 conceive, be equally acceptable, or nearly 60.’” 





The Government appear to have given no order and paesed no opinion on 
these proposals at the tine. The papers were forwarded to the Court of Direc- 
tors with a short covering despatch No, 36, dated 2nd May 1848, which was 
merely acknowledged by the Home authorities, The outbreak of the second 
Punjab war deprived the matter of further interest at the time. 

Foreign Nepartiretit Coosultald In 1851 the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara 
6th Murch 1862, No. 72, Wrote® as follows about the boundary between 
Lahoul and Kashmir territory :— 


Thie boundary was laid down by Captain Cunningham and Mr. Vane Agnew in 1844. 
T have never visiled the country, but I believe the line to be on the northern side of the Bara- 
lacha Pasa, across a wide plain with no distinct geographical features. The border which 
divides the two territories is called Lingti.” 


(2.) Ladakh-Thibet boundary.—Owing to Sheikh Imam-ud-din’s rebellion 
in Kashmir and other local causes, the first Commission could not reach the 
Thibet border. 

Mr. Vans Agnew, however, wrote a memorandumt (dated the 13th May 
1847) on the boundary and trade questions. As to 


fetes Mo. the boundary, he thought that the line was already 


1 


sufficiently defined by nature and recognised by ara with the exception of 
ils two extromitics. ‘The exact point, he observed,— 
«where the boundary of Piti (Spiti), Ladak, and Chaonthan meet does nol, I believe, at 
resent exist.’ . 
AG to trade, ho thought that the Netighat route from Garo to Hard. 
war or the Dan was the best. This, however, he mentioned, had been entirel 
cloacd by the Chinese. He was also of opinion that the prospects of trade, 
especially in ten, would be good, provided that the Maharaja Golab Singh 
could be induced to abolish his heavy customs duties. 


mmission—In 1847 the Government of India appoint. 
. ee = ed* a Commission of three officers, Captain A. 
BLL March 1852, No. 16), Cunningham, Licutenant I. Strachey, and Assis- 
tant Surgeon T. Thomson, M.D., for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
for which Captain Cunningham and Lieutenant Vans Agnew had been deputed 
in the preceding year. The British Plenipoten. 
tiaryt at Mong-kong, and the Resident? at La- 
hore were requested to procure the attendance of 
Chinese and Kashmir officials respectively to meet the British Commissioners. 
The instructions§ given to Captuin Cunningham 
laid more stress on geographical and scientific 
research than on boundary sctilement; indeed, it was observed that the latter 
would probably occupy but littletime. Captain Cunningham was to winter 
beyond the Karakoram range, visit Zarkhond, Khotan, and Rodokh, and then 
follow the Indus to Gilgit. Licutenant Strachey was to go as far eastwards as 
he could, endeavouring to reach Shafsa, and returning to Indin oié Darjecling 
or Bhotan. The only limitations placcd on the movements of the mission 
were the Bolor Tagh mountains on the west, and a two years’ period of absence. 
The Commissioners were placed|| under the or- 
ders of the Resident at Lahore only in respect of 
matters directly affecting Kashmir, Otherwise they ware directly subordinate 
to tho Forcign Department. 
© Despatch to the Secret Committer, The British Commissioners failed{ in the politi- 
Bo Bey, dates Alt: daly 1a}. eal object of opening up friendly relations with the 
Chinese, for no Chinese delegate appeared at all. ‘Che demarcation of the 
boundary also was{] abandoned. ‘The Chinese authorities declared from 
the first that the frontier was perfectly well known already. ‘the Maharaja 
Golab Singh did eventually send Boundary Commissioners, and some enquirics 
#* Secret Connullation, Slat Decoue Appear®* to have been made about a disputed 
i Uesi, Nos. 139184, boundary at the village of Chumar on the Lahoul 
rontier, 
But the scientific results of the Thibetan mission were valuable. Complete 
tH Secret Consnltation, 291h Decem- Maps were made of the valleys of the Indus and 
weer Consultation, 20h Soptenber SL2AYOK rivers, and much information wascollectedtt 
1951, No. 16s. 2 " about the Ladakh country generally, One member 
yong Conuluation, 27th Mas 1648, of the Commission (Dr. Thomson) visited the 
If Forvien Department Consultation, Karakoram pass; and Captain Cunningham'stt 
1 ch Dermpber G51; Ne: 6: book on Ladakh was the outcome of his researches. 
The eastern boundary of the Kashmir State has therefore never been 


eee and the second article of the treaty of Amritsar has remained a dead- 
etter. 


Lingti boundary dispute.—This dispute related to about 80 miles of the 
boundary laid down by Captain Cunningham and Lieutenant Agnew in 1646, 
between the British districts of Lahoul and Spiti to the south and Ladakh on 
the uorth; the extremities of the disputed line were the Baralacha pass on the 
west, and the Gya peak (south of the Chomoriri lake) and the Chinese frontier 
on the east. 

Qn the 25th May 1869 the Punjab Government reported §§ that the Ladakh 

45 Political A., May 1674, No. 241,  Micials had encroached upon the British boundary 
, __., north of the Baralacha pass, and had occupied the 
important pass of Lingti. The Maharaja was called upon to withdraw, but he 
demurred. He claimed the encroachment on the strength of a map published by 
Allen & Co. in London, which had been given to him by Lord Canning in 1860, 


+ [hid, No, 181. 
$ Mid, No. 156. 


§ Tid, No. 249. 


} Bid, No. 183. 
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This map, however, allotted to the Maharaja much morethan he claimed. Tho 
maps of the revenue and trigonometrical survcy, on examination, were found {0 
differ from one another, and to be both wrong. Accordingly, it was decided that 
the locality should be re-surveyed, and that two officers, one on bebalf of the 
Government and one on behalf of the Maharaja, should mark out the boundary 
as defined by the Commissioners in 1846. Messrs. Shaw and Drew mel for this 
purpose on the 13th July 1871. For about 8 miles, viz., from the Baralacha pags 
eastwards to the Lanka peak they agreed in accepting the Jine of 1846. 
But as to the rest of the line they dillered. Between the Lanka peak and 
the Chomoriri lake, Mr. Drew considered! the boundary of 1846 to be 
so vague as not to admit of identification. In the decision of that year it 
was said that the drainage of the Para river should be included in British, 
and that of the Phirsa river in Ladakh, limits. It appeared that the waters 
of the Phirsa river (a feeder of the Chomoriri lake at its southern end) some- 
times found their way through a gap in the mountains on the south of the lake 
into the Para river before they entered the Inke. Hence, Mr. Drew argued, 
the Phirsa valley was brought temporarily into the drainage of the Para river, 
and therefore the description of the boundary given in 1816 was too yague to 
be followed. This contention was rejected, because it merely showed that the 
award of 1646 admitted of an interpretation less favourable to the Mafaraja than 
that which the Government chose to put upon it; and further because the main 
and obvious course of the Para river admitted of no doubt. Consequently the 
decision of Mr. Shaw retaining the line* of 1846 on this bit of the boundary 
was upheld. 

‘The last portion of the boundary was found by the Government of India 
to he really indefinite. The suggestions of 1846 would have included in 
British territory the village of Chumar, which at that time was held by Kash- 
mir. But they had never been acted on, so it was decided to leave the village 
to Kashmir, and to draw the boundary line from the village of Norbo Sumdo 

* Pulitical 4. October 1871, SOuthwards ona convenient ridge to the peak of 

No, 688 C. Gya on the Chinese frontier. Orders issued* 

accordingly; and in Julyt 1872 the boundary was 

demareated by the Assistant Commissioner of Kullu and Mr. Johnson of the 

+ Pulitien! a, January 1873, Maharaja’s service. Their proceedings were ap- 
Nos, 203-206. proved by the Government of India. 


Mr. Drew's account of the eastern boundary.—Writing in 1875, Mr. 
Jumma aud Kushwie Territoric, Drew, who was for some time the Maharaja’s gover- 

Taye 498, nor of Ladakh, stated$ that from the Kuenlua moun- 
tains southwards to the head of the Changchenmo valley the boundary between 
Ladakh and Thibet is quite doubtful. From the bead of the Changchenmo valley 
to the south and south-west till Gya peak is reached, the boundary appeared to 
be fairly well understood as representing actual occupation— 

“So Far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Maharaja from Uhose 
occupied by subjects of Lhnssa.” 

“In the neighbourhood of the Pangkong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, 
"there have been boundary disputes which may now be said to be latent.” 


Northern boundary.—The northern as well as the eastern houndary has 
been officially declared to be indefinite. The question first arose in connection 
with the commercial treaty of 1870. The Kashmir Durbar tried to insert in 
this treaty a stipulation that the officers surveying the new trade route should 
accept the northern boundaries of Kashmir as pointed out by the Durbar's 
officers. Mr. Forsyth was instructed§ as follows 
in the matter :— 

* As the boundaries of the Mahamjo’s territories to the north and east have never been 
accurately detined by survey, Mr. Foreyth will he careful to commit Government in no way 
as to the boundaries uf the possessions of the Mahareja in any direction.” 


Accordingly the treaty of 1870, while defining the limits of the juris- 
diction of the joint Commissioners on either side of the trade route, is silent as 
to the extent of that jurisdiction northwards to Yarkhand. 


§ Politicnl A., July 1870, No. 98. 






f che whole settlement of 1846, but liere he was over-ruted al once, . 
ge forming the drainage of the Cherpa and Pura rivers, aud caclusling the valley of te 
Phirau frou British tersibery. 
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“ i ain in 1879. A map,® published by the Survey 
a8 Bic 3 a 5 ae , “Bepartraent of India fe 1873, showed the northern 
ba,ana Gepteniber 1978, Noe. 304-208. boundary of Kashmir as lying along the northern 
edge of the Ohangehenmo Valley and tho ridge of tho Karakornm mountains. 
‘The compiler, Uoloned Walker, noted that the boundary had thus een brought 
back a coneiderable distance,” on the authority of Mr. (now Sir) Douglas 
Foreyth. The latter denied that he was the authority, but afterwards admitted 
his mistake. Je remarked, however :-— 

"In the present atate of our knowledge it would be very unsafe to define the boundary of 
Kashmir in the direction of the Karakoram, and if it. must be put down al all’ it should run as 
near the lower Karakash riveras possible, Between the Karnkoram and the Karakash the high 
plateau is perhaps rightly deseribed a8 rather a no-man’s-Innd, but 1 should say with a tendency 
to become Kashmir property. It might prove hereafter very ineonvenient to put the Kashmir 
boundary on the Karakoram ridge, and thus exclude ue altogether from any benelit whieh 
arise from having the high plateaus under our eontrel.” 


This discussion was brought on record in order to point out that tho 
boundary in this direction was not authoritative. The Foreign Secretary 
(lr. Aitchison) noted thus :— 

“The eal fact is that the northern boundary of Kashmir has never been defined, No 
one knows where it runs. Notwithstanding the treaty stipulation that the boundaries of 
Kashmir shall never be changed without the coneurrence of the Britieh Government, the 
Maharaja boasted to Sir R. Montgomery in 1863 that his boundary to the nor was as far as 

7 seer in Dis arme could carry il, At one Lime lieve he had an 

s he Kea 1 Al J ¢ 
pe tong. sd oe ener eae outpost at Shadoola Khojut till he was driven out of it.” 


To this the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, added— 


"Certainly; and Mr, Wynnet should he told that it is not laid down authoritatively. We 
Officer on epecial duty iu Should not do ao without communicating to the Mabaraja 
Kaewir, of Kashmir.” 


Dr. Elias’ account.—Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 
Asia, Mr. Elias, the British Joint Commissioner 


at Leh, said§— 


‘(In the above description the various loops of the rond are followed up to the Yarkhand 
frontier at Shahidulla, but it would appear from (he latest maps that the Maharaja’s territory 
hardly extends so far as that post, but is limited by the Kuenlun water parting.” 


Mr. Drew's account.—Beginning from the north-western end of the line 
Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus :-— 


“(a) From Nagar for the most part, and from the upper part of the Hunza Valley, the 
Separalion is effected by a great and almost impassable ridge of mountains. 

“(4) Ae to the boundary with Yarkhand territory, from the Mustagh pass to the Kara- 
koram pass, there is no doubt whalever: great watershed divides the two territories. 

“(@) From the Karakoram pass eastwards to past the meridian of 80° there has been no 
authoritative demarcation, and us the country is quite uninhabited for more than 100 miles in 
every direclion, the actual etate of occupation is no guide.” 


North-western boundary.—Three English officers, Messrs. Winter- 
botlam, Vans Agnew, and Young were sent to Gilgit immediately after the 
treaty of Amritsar was concluded. They were apparently intended to find out 
something about the frontier in the neighbourhood; but they do not seem to 
have arrived at definile results. Here, again, from Iunza southwards along 
the frontier of Yasin, Darel, Thalicba, and Chilas to Khaghan, no boundary 
appears to be officially recognised. : 

Mr. Drew's accowat—Mr. Drew states that on the principle of following 

Il Page 495. actual occupation, the line is correctly defined in 
the maps which accompany his book{| ou the “ Jam- 
mu and Kashmir territorice.” 

Colonel Tanner's account.—Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has described! the boundary thus :— 


Gn “From the Khaghan boundary the frontier line follows the watershed of the Indus, the 
Mt hengunga,and the Astor slreams, till it dips into Lhe Indus valley at a point nearly opposite 
hele af then follows the Indus for a short distance (cay 2 mmiles) after which it strikes 
up-hill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one side, with Darel, Tongir, and Huder on the 

ee” 
"In an unoficist ote, which Le was good enough (o give me—J. 


§ Political A., July 1878, No, 408, 








6. 
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other. This ridge is fullowed toa point where Uhe Batras atream rises. It then leads down the 
Hatraa and Gakuch watersheds to Hupar on the Gilgit river, ascends the range opposite 
Hnpar 0 as o tuke in the slopes above Iatun, circles round thal. pluee, descends, crsees the 
Iskoman elream, and then strikes up the range, following the ridge to a point north of Dar, 
From this point iccfields and glaciers occur and the boundary is wadelined ; it eventually 
strikes a epur which leads auth, down to the Hunza river midway lelween Dudlae and 
Moyun, crosses the river and asccnda the slope on the opposite side, afler which it is taken 
along the east of the Himalayas over Rakhaposhi to the Mustagh pasa,” 


Western boundary: Definition in the treaty of Amritsar—The 
first article of the treaty of Amritsar trausferred to the Maharaja of Kushmir— 


all the billy or mountainous country situate to the eastward of the river Indus and 
westward of the river Ravi.” 


Occupation of Hazara by Maharaja Golub Singh.—Accordingly Galab 
Ancora Diatricl Settlement Neport, Singh sent Dewan Hari Chand to collect the Hazara 
page 81, revenue. He reached Haripur on the 22nd May 
1846, and established himself in the fort. Most of the people of lower Hazara 
tendered theirsubmission. But the Jaduns resisted him and defealed his troops, 
and disorder continued ia Pakhli, 

By the beginning of November 1846, Sheikh Imam-ud-din, the Governor of 
the Sikh Darbar at Srinagar, had submitted. And Dewau Karam Chand, with 
Mr. Vans Agnew and Licutcnant Lumsden, Assistants to the Lahore Resident, 
marched with troops from Srinagar, vié Muzaffarabad, to coerce upper Hazara. 
On the 6th January 18417, they were opposed ineffectually by the Hindustanis 
and Swatis at the Dub Pass above Garhi Habibulla; and the Swatis gubmit- 
ting to the Kashmir Governor after the battle, the Hindustanis fled the country. 

First demarcatioa of the western boundary.—Meanwhile Captain Abbolt 
had been appointed to settle the western boundary of Maharaja Golab 

© Forcign Department, Scere ‘Singh’s territories. For this purpose he was in- 
Consultation, 26th December 1846, structed* to follow the words of the treaty of 
No. 1828, Amritsar which have been quoted; that is to say, 
he was to determine whether lands in dispute were or were not, as a matter 
of physical geography, ‘hilly or mountainous country.” 

+ Foreign Tepnetment, — Seoret Captain Abbott's report of the 28th October and 
Conenttation, 7th February 1867, Oth November 1846, and his letterst Nos. 90 and 
Met ae te nd 10 partment, 99, dated, respectively, the 22ud November and 22nd 
Noe, 269 nnd 288, duted 16:h Novewber December 1846, to the Governor General’s Agent 
sud S204 December 1846. on the North-West Frontier, contained the decisions 

Foreign Department, Secret Conautt- at which he had arrived. The gencral effect of 
tion, 27h Feuruary 47, Nov 69 {hem was to assign certain patches of territory 

Te mny bo noted that this letler gnve between the Jhelum and the Chenab to the Lahore 
cover also tou inap wbich wan mislaid. State, and certain porlions to the west of the 
eee een Nee Gycon Jhelum to Kashmir. Colonel Lawrence concurred 

in most of them. 

The practical results of these decisions, however, would have been unsatis- 
factory. In the first place, they would have afforded an irregular and 
intricate boundary. Secondly, they would have deprived Golab Singh of terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood of Jammu which he was enger to retain. Thirdly, 
they would have made over, os subjects of the Maharaja, turbulent tribes 

Lavtass th Paedan Repmtwenk in the hills of Hazara whom he could not have 
né 80, dated 264h ny 1807 controlled, but with whom the Lahore Durbar 
26 ES emmctment Couuttation, might have hoped to deal successfully. Colonel 
Pee ayes, Lawrence said that such 2 boundary line— 


‘would have divided tribes from their legitimate means of support; have tempted many 
of them, by hope of impunity, to rebellion; and have kept up a perpetual petty war in tho 
country.” 

Territorial exchange: transfer of Hazara to the Lahore State.— Tie 
Thelum, now the western boundury.—The Durbars were not slow to perceive the 
disadvantages of such an arrangement, and Golab Singh proposed as an alterna- 
tive an exchange of territory which would leave the disputed lands near Jammu 
with him, and award most of the disputed hill country to the west of the Jhelum 


to the Lahore State. The details of this proposal were not settled without diffi. 
6 
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lty; but on the 26th May 1847, the Agent to the 

© Latter to Forvign Department Garomer General was able to report® that he had 
Be oat a eee 1c negotiated an agreement between the Durbars. This 
t pores ye den 18H Now 380— document is quoted in the foot-note,t and it will be 
we : seen that it constituted the river Jhelum as the 


398 : 
{Jemma and Kwhulr forritoriv, yyestern boundary of the Kashmir State, roughly 
pagre 494 aud 495, between Jhelum and Mozufferabad ; or as Mr. Drew 


sayst~ 
‘from near Dulisl on the Jhelum upwards to tho fallin, 
right and left banks belong respectively to the British and t . 
The basis on which the exchange was agreed to was that an equitable 
assessment should first be made in Hazara, including the release of jngirs 
and other rent-free holdings, ond that on the reduced income lands should be 
given on another part of the border (Jammu-cis-Jhelum) equal to half tho value 
of those of Hazara. : 
Major Abbott was instructed to settle the details. He was specially§ 
§ Foreign Depnrltoent, Seeret Con. to aim at a clear boundary between the Chenab and 
voltstivn, #6th June 1847, No.195. the Jhelum ; and the only suggestion§ made by the 
Agent to the Governor General was that he would wish “Sardar Tej Singh's 
Jagir of Bijawat to be left with Lahore.” ; 
It will be observed that the agreement between the Lahore and Kashmir 
Durbars contewplated the definition of the northern part of the western bound- 
ary by a limit which was to follow the Kunhar or Kurnaha river from the border 
of Mozufferabad “ until such place as Captain Abbott can determine a distinct 
and well-marked line across to tho river Indus.” But this last Piece of demar- 
|| letter No. 216, dvied 2nd Avgut cation was apparently never carried out. Writing 
2960. 10 tho Seerulary (o Dour of Ad- inn August 1560, Major Abbott stated the western 
Forsign Department Consultation, boundary to be complete, and described] it in these 
27th Septewbier 1860, No. 31. words :— 


“The Jhelum being here full of cultivated islands, boundary pillare are sct up in the 
same, as the boundary ascends the river nearly ta Manghuk, where the ielands cense, and 
the deep, rapid, clearly-defined current of the Jhelum requires no columns to aid iu exhibitin 
the boundary, At the confluence of the Nyneuk or Kuahar river with the Jhelum, the bound- 
ary quite the latter river and climbs the current of the Nynsuk to Berarkote British and 
Berarkute of Jammu, where, Jeaving the river, it strikes Lo the summit of the Dhub mountain 
about 6 miles, and then follows the vidge of that very elevated mountain until lost in the 
enow, the water falling into the river Kishengunga belonging to Jammu, that received by 
the Nynsuk being British, 

“ Here also no joundary. pullers are required, the mountain ridge being the best possi- 
Lie boundary, In the snow aforceaid terminates the boundary common to British India and 
jauimustbe British boundary afterwards meeting with Janda inhabited by independent 
ribes, 

___ The Hazara scttlement report says that the Khaghan part of the Hazara 
district is separated from these independent countries by the Khaghan range, 
and from Kashmir by the mountain range bordering the left bank of the Kun- 


in of the Khaghan river, the 
Re Maharaja’s governments. ” 





Agreement concluded belmcen the Governments of Lahorv and Jammu by Dowan Dina Nath and Mai Kishen Chand 
en the part of Maharajx Dalevp Singh and Dewan Jowala Sabsi aud Kari Mobkem-ud-din on thet of Maharaja Golab 
Singh, iu the presence of Lieutenant-Colouel Lawrence, Ageut, Governor Generul, North-Weatera Frontior, and Resident 
at Laboro, and subject to the approval of the Governor General of Iudia, regarding the exchauge of the districts of 
Hasna, Pokli, Eubute, dc, meat of the river Jhelum for laude enst of that river in the direction of Jammna. 

We the undersigned conseutand agreo that Captain J. Abbott, the Moundary Commissioner, having cxamlacd the 
revenue records of the country weet of the Jhelam shall, after deducting jagirs and reot-free lands, Gx the searly rent, 
after which lands producing balf that rent shall be made over to Jamin from the Luhora Territory. Captain Abbott 
abel then, as down @ well-defined boundary so as to prevent all futare depute, viz, on the west the Jhelum river to 
the border of Merufferabid. whence it ix to follow the Kurnnha river ontil such pleco as Captain Abbott anu determine, 
a letinct and well-soarkcd line acrow to the river Indus, This done, tho wplual exchange of territory shell 
effected, after which it will behore both parties to uhere for ever 1a the torms ow sctiled, but ahonld differcuce 
© to the Agent, Gorernor General, North-Western Froatior. 

This agreement is signed tn the presenoo of Livatevaut-Colonel Lawrence, Agent, Governor General, and le subject 
to the cunfirmation uf the Governor General of Ludia, A copy of this agrecmeut to be mado over lo each Durbar and one 
to be lodged im the Agency Of&ce, 

















(8d.) Dewar Jowats Sanat. 








-UD-DLE, 
a Rar Kreurn Cuan. 
‘Tree translation, 
(64) WM, Lawannce, 
gent, Governor General, and Resident of Lahore, 
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har river. So, too, Mr. Drew (Jammu and Kashmir Territorics, page 406) states 
that from the confluence of the Jhelum and Khaghan (or Kunhar) rivera— 

« the boundary line stilt fixed and undiapu' i is iva i 
Kbighes rea, that of Kishengesoe" puted follows the ridgo which divides the drainage of 

Southern boundary.—(1) From the Jhelum to the Ravi—Tho only 
portion of the British-Kashmir boundary which has been demarcated with 
boundaries is that which lies hetween the rivers Jhelum and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Madhopur. This settlement was made by Captain Abbott with 
the aid of Commissioners of the Labore and Kashmir Durbar, and pillar appear 
to have been erected along most of the boundary under his instructiona at the 
end of the year 1846. 

But the Hazara exchange, which has just been described, affected Captain 
Abbott's decisions on the border between the Jhelum and the Cheuab. Captain 
Abbott had awarded the talukas of Kathna and Suchetgurh, and part of Mina- 
wur to Lahore. The territorial exchange modified this decision in favour of 
Kashmir. No accurate account or detailed map of this part of tho boundary 
seems to be on record. But it has certainly all been defined with pillars, 

© Porelgn Department Conuliation, In 1850 Major Abbott® said the work had been 
27th September 1850, No. 91. done eighteen months before, and that the pillars 
went os far north-westwards as Mangla on the Jhelum, because there were 
islands in the river for that distance. And on the 6th February 1951, Major 
Abbott reported on the condition of the pillars, after having been over the 
whole line from the Ravi westwards. 

+ Foreign Department Consultation, The portion of the line between the Chenab and 
1h June 1862, No. 08. the Ravi wassurveyedt and mapped! by the trigono- 
metrical survey in 1850 and 1851. 

Chak Bharat dispute—Before leaving this part of the boundary, mention 
may be made of the Chak Bharat boundary dispute, the circumstances of which 
are ae follows ;— 

The villaget of Chak Bharat ia in the Bijwat portion of the Sialkot dis- 

L Procecdingt, Rovenus, B,, August trict. It is well within the British limits as de- 
1874, Nos, 86 aud 87. fined by the Boundary Commissioner in 1849. The 
Maharaje of Kashmir, however, claimed the village, alleging that it had been 
assigned to him by Sir Henry Lawrence for the support of the temple of Ra- 

hucath in Jammu. No proof ofthis assertion could be found. ‘Io end the 
long dispute it was agreed in 1874 that British sovereignty over the village 
should be upheld, but that the revenue therefrom ‘Rs. 200 per annum) should 
be assigned to the Maharaja for the support of the temple “during the main- 
tenance of the institution,” 

Pathankot transfer.—There is one moro transaction to be noticed in con- 
nection with the eastern end of the boundary between the Jhelum ond the 
Ravi, After the rebellion of Sheik Imam-ud-din in Kashmir had ore euls 

eet a . Dewan Jowala Sabai§ signed a document ore Co- 
sofation Bbik Soper iUih, Ne lonel Lawrence at Simia on the 27th September 
am 1846, promising on behalf of Golab Singh to give 
fair and reasonable maintenance to the different hill chiefs in Jammu teni- 
tory. The whole amount ultimately awarded was Rs. 6,22,200, and of this 
Rs. 42,800 were payable to parties who had elected to live in Brilish India and 
draw their allowances from Government treasuries. As 8 set-off againt these 
charges the Government took over from Golab Singh the districts of Sujanpur, 
part of Pathankot, and certain lands between the Chukkiand Beas rivers. It wae 

Hl Foreign Department, Secret Con @Stimmated that the Government, though apparently 
suilation, 26th September 1847, No. a loser by thisarrangement, would not suffer even- 
mr tually, And Colonel Lawrence pointed|| out that 

it— 
“improves our boundary very much, giving the Chukki river to the Hussuli Canal as 
the boundary, then a nearly straight line of only a mile to the Doogyanee Nuddee, up which it 
rune to opposite Sujanpore, whence a straight ine of a mile or two takes it to the Ravi. | We 
have thus oblained @ good frontier without giving offence to the Durbar by taking a aingle 
canal village. The fort of Pathonkol, however, comes within the British boundary.” 


* Ie ie remarkable that one of tho “ Iteferences ” Iu Ebis map alates that— . a 5 
Tho ouly portion of thy Jaqmu bouudary demarcelod by pillars is represented in this wap. 
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(2). From the Ravi to the Lahoul border :— 


i vi i dary for most of 
rd curve of the river Ravi is the boun ; 
Ge} Tha goatee the border between Madhopur and a point about 
* Politi A., August 1870, 80.889. 44 wilos west-north-west of the town of Chamba, 
In regard to this portion® the Boundary Commissioner explained the principles 
5 
which ho had followed thus :— 
‘ i sible i cases to avoid the river boundaries. — : 
: Lite the river ae aaele clear alream, without cultivated islands, the main current 
was Inid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masonry was planted where the 
boundary from the east first entered the river, ond another where it left the river, though the 


interval should be of many miles. : . 
os Te When ‘the oundary ran through the inhabited islands of n river, as the Jhelum above 


the town so named, pillars were built all along the line dividing lande, aud on either vide of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the boundary. | . 

Where the boundary line entered a river and ran up the main etream for tailce, the 
boundary pillars were genotally of greater size and stability (hau the ordinary pillars. 

«« Aa rivers in India are constantly encroaching upon the land at their salient curves, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curves, and village lands become thus transferred from one 
State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of such village should remain, nolwilhstand- 
ing, still proprietor, paying his dues to each State according to (he extent and value of hie 
lauds in cither.” 


(3). The Kashmir-Gurdaspur dispute.t—This dispute related to the bound. 
4} Political A, August 1870, Ko, UY between British and Kashmir territories from 
a5 giget Ae Avgust 187, Nom the point where the Ravi leaves the mountain gorge 
4 Kes wetlt-ar Bad near Fort Lakhanpur, and the first of the series 
noe ik of boundary pillars erected by the Commissioner, 
Major Abbott, between the Ravi and Jhelum, a distance of about 8 miles, 
¢ Political 4, August 1870, Nor. ‘The dispute lasted for 10 years, till it was first dealt 
359 oud 3u0. with in a resolution§ of the Punjab Government 
No. 180, dated 9th February 1870. The gist of the decision then given 
(purporting to be based on the intcntions of the original Boundary Commissioner) 
was that the main current of the Ravi should be regarded as the boundary ; 
and that since the stream varied yearly, the main current should be ascertained 
in October yearly by British and Kashmir officials. The question had acquired 
special importance with reference to claims to waif timber. 

No orders were passed on the case by the Government of India when it was 
first submitted. Five years later, however, the question came up ngain. The 
Maharaja of Kashmir objected to a variable boundary which udmitted of a 
change in political jurisdiction consequent on a change in the main stream. 
More particularly he urged that the current had of Jate changed much (partly 
owing to canal dams in British territory), and that east of Madhopur it had 
taken a westward turn leaving several villages formerly on the Kashmir side 
of the boundary on the British side. Dewan Kirpa Ram, therefore, suggested 
that one of two principles should be followed in settling the question, oéz., either 
that the boundary should be deemed to run at a distance of half the average 
width between the two permanent banks taken in a line at right angles from the 
permanent left bank; or that the statue quo of present possession being taken 
asa basis, the settlement should be made in accordance with the following rule 
which had been laid down by the Government of India in respect of the Nepal 
boundary ; viz, :— 





“When a boundary river suddenly quits its bed and cule for itself a new channel, it 
ecases to be the boundary, and the Government which ruled over the Lerritory cut off by the 
change in the Tiver continues to rule it. Hivers shall continue to be the boundary if their en- 
roachmenie on either side are only gradual, and in the ordinary course of alluvion and diluvion 

ul not in the case of eudden changes in the bed of the deep stream, whercby land capable 
of identification is cut away.” 


The matter having been discussed during the meeting between the Viceroy 

|| Political A, January 1877, No. 210. me the Maharaja at Madhopur in 1876, the latter 
alternative was accepted.) The varinble main 

channel was no longer to be the boundary, but a line was {o be drawn as far as 
possible down the centre of the stream, the benefit of reasonable doubts as to 
actual possession being given to the Maharaja, The subsequent demarca- 


© About 1,100 eerce, 


¢ Political A,, March 1676, No. 116, 
{The word origivally used was 
" Sovereignty.” 


(ik. W. Polltleal A., Sepombor 1878, 
Nov. 10-21.) 


§Political A., January 1879, No. 691. 
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tion was hindered by extravagant claims hy the 
Durbar to lands in the possession® of British 
zamindare. Finally it was decided+ that as an act 
of grace half of these Innds should be made over to 
the Durbar in territorial} jurisdiction, but without 
prejudice to the rights of the zamindars. The 
Seerctary of State approved§ of this arrangement. 


(c) The northern Chamba border: the Lakhimpur transfer—This part of 


the line involved some complications, 
transferred to the Kashmir State— 


Tho first article of the treaty of Amritsar 


all the hilly and mountainous country eituated to the enslward of the ri 
westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba,” ie of hp rivets Indu, ane 


Part of Chamba lies on ono side of the Ravi, and part on the other. It 


I Foreign Department, Sccrct Con 
anitation 26th December 1846, No, 
1023, nnd Foreign Bepartinent Con- 
sullation, 30th December 1848, No, 
153. 


© Foreign Departmeul Consultation, 
Blet December 1847, No, 2361. 





was not clear whether the treaty intended to make 
the whole over to Kashmir. Colonel Lawrencel| 
thought that it did, but the Government enter- 
tained{ doubts on this point. Moreover, when tho 
treaty was made, Golab Singh was in possession of 
the district of Lakhimpur, which clearly belonged 


to tho British territory acquired by tho treaty of Lahore. Further, the 
Chamba Chief claimed the district of Badrawar which had been granted to 
him by Ranjit Singh, but which was being held by Kashmir and had un- 
doubtedly been transferred to that State by the treaty of Amritsar. Tho Roja 
of Chamba had heen tributary to the Sikh Durbar and he objected to occupying 


that position under Golab Singh. 


© Foreign Department, Secret Con- 
saltation, 26th December 1849, No, 
1923, 

Foreigo Department Consultation, 
Bist December 1847, Nos, 2360 and 
2361. 

Foreign Dopartmont Convallation, 
BOth Decembor 1848, Nos, 168-161, 


{n order to sctile these difficulties, Colonel Law- 
rence negotiated** an agreement between the 
Kashmir and Chamba States and the British Gov- 
ernment, of which the main points were that Kash. 
mir retained Badrawar, and acquired Lakhimpur 
and Chandgraon, while Chamba on both sides of the 


Teavi became independent of Kashmir, and the Raja undertook to ay tribute, 


and furnish a contingent on demand, to the British Government. 


ment was approved, 


tt Letter from Captain Abbott to 
the Resident at Lahore, No, 269, dated 
23rd March 1648. 
Foreign Department, Consultation, 
Both Deeumber 1648, No. 161. 
$1 Foreign Depart Consultation, 
80% December 1847, Nos, 701 and 702. 
§ Drew's “Jamon aud Kashuir 
Uarritories,” page 497. 








‘his arrange- 


The Chamba border was apparentlyt + demarcated 
with pillars by Captain Abbott in 1648-49. It 
reaches the westward limit of the Lahoul boundary 
definedtt by Captain Cunningham’s Commission at 
4 point 29 miles due north of the confluence of the 
Chandra and Bhaga tributaries of the Chenab, and 
about the same distance west-north-west of the Bara- 


lacha pass. There is apparently§§ no doubt about the boundary on the Chamba 


border. 


Rights over Rivers.—Since an important part of the boundaries of the 
Kashmir State consists of rivers, it will be convenient to refer here to the 
questions which have arisen regarding the Maharaja's rights over rivers in his 


territories. 


Abolition|||| of duties on timber.—On the 1st March 1850 the President 


ji] Secret Consultation, Slat Mey 
1860, No. 58. 


* When the trealy was ratifi 


‘TTPerhaps Art. 1K of the Treaty of 
Lahore, dated $th March 1846, is 
meant. (Aitchison VI, pages 39 & 40] 


of the Board of Administration in the Punjab ad- 
dressed the Maharaja Golab Singh as follows :— 


ed at Lahore, it was provided { therein that the customs duty 
of the river lying between the juriediction of the Lahore 
Government and the Honourable Company should be abo- 
lished;  * 


* # sbout two years ago His Highness’s De- 


wan, Jowala Sahni, was told that of the tax levied on wood passing across the river Ravi half 


would be paid to His Highness; 


Company determining that all taxes are to be 


* = * ® now a fresh order hag arrived from (he Honourable 
abolisbed except that on alt, whereby His 


Highness’s subjects will gain much benefit, and as the tax on shawls, &e., hes been included 
in the abolition, for this reson it is hoped His Highness will relinquish the balf tax on wood. 


#49 Sreret Consultation, Slet May 
1660 No, ou. 


Maharaja Golab Singh"** agreed ; and the Gov- 
ernment of India cxpressed satisfaction with this 


result. 
6 


i ir Durbar recently advanced a claim to levy tolls 
on eae ree See a ee is idee consideration, and its present 
state is sufGciently shown by the subjoined ex. 
© A—donersl E, Avgust 1859,No. toot from letter® No. 316, dated the 21st Jul 
YY iias Foreign Departovent Comollae 883, from the Punjab Government to the Officer 
soo, Aub Juve 1661, Neu 60862) OSD ooind Duty in Kashmir : 


“ hat, agreeably to the wishes of the Punjab Government, His High- 
ness ooteesa tes eed a ‘roclnmation prohibiting the levy of (ollsat the Ravi ferries until 
the matter is duly dveided, and J am desired by the Lieutenaut-Governor to request that his 
acknowledgments may be conveyed to His Highness the Mahoraja for the action which has been 
taken in (his reapect.” At the same time attention is called to the fact that whereas the tolls fur 
the Jhelum river at ferries where one bank lies in Hix Highness’s lerritory and the other in the 
Dritish dominion are considered to be the joint property of both Governments, the same rule 
ought to hold good in the case of other rivers, from which view it would follow that His 
Highness the Maharoja is entitled to half the tolls at the ferries in_ the Gurdaspur district, 
reganling which {his reference has arisen, Tbe case, as put by the Dewan, is not, however, 
analogous to that now under consideration. : . : 

“Io regard to the Jhelum ferries, it was decided that ‘at each ghat where the Maharaja 
had a ferry before (he annexation of the Punjab he would get half the income,’ and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor believes that this decision, which was communicated in a letter from this 
oflice, No. 621, dated 3rd June 1850, to the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Jhelum 
division, is still in force. It was subsequently arranged in regard to the tolls levied at the 
Kohala bridge over the Jhelum, that half the tolls should be made over to His Highness; but the 
reason for this decision was that half the cost of its construction had been borne by the Maba~ 
raja, There had previously been a ferry at Kobala which was worked by the Sikh Govern- 
ment before the annexation of the Punjab; and in 1665 it wae arranged that the tolls on this 
ferry should be shared between the British Government and the Kashmir Government, cach 
party levying the tolls from persons leaving its banke, and none from those reaching it from 
the opposite side ; but this decision appears to have been based upon the fact that from the 
annexation of the Punjab, and perhaps from the time antecedent to annexation, the Maharnja’s 
officials have levied tolls on the Kashmir side of the river. 

“Tn the case of the ferries on the Ravi now under consideration, no tolls have becn 
taken by the Kashmir Government since annexation. They were first imposed by the officials 
of His Highness on the Ist May 1882. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks, therefore, that the 
claim of His Highness to levy tolls at those ferries ie untenable. The ferries have been 
maintained and managed throughout by the British Government, and tolls have been levied 
y British officials only. Sir Charles Aitchison conceives that no objection could be taken lo 
the Jammu Durbar starting ferries of its own across the Ravi at any point where it forms the 
Voundary, but it would be contrary to custom aud friendly procedure for such ferries to he 
started in the immediate vicinity of those already existing ; and by the analogy of Section 13 
of Act XVII of 1878, such ferries should not, in Hie Honour’s opinion, be started within a 
distance of two miles from any ferry maintained by the British Government. ” 


Drift timber on the Jhelum.—The headwaters of the Jhelum are partly 
Gencral—A., Jane 1682, No. 1— in Kashmir, and partly in British territory, while 
108, for a considerable distance the Jhelum river forms 
the boundary of the two States. Even since 1852 more or less difficulty 
has existed regarding the ownership of drift timber on this river, and various 
agreements regarding it have; been entered into between the British Govern- 
ment and Kashmir, the details of which may be summarised thus : 

From 1852 to 1854 the British Government collected oll waif timber, giv- 
ing a half share to the Maharaja. From 1854 to 1870 continuously, the Maha- 
Taja ee the whole waif, making over a share to the British Government 
as follows :-— 


1954-55 . . 





300 loge in lieu half share. 


55-36 wk ttl 880 lp 
1sse.57 ee ee MOOG. a aE 
1857 to 1868 eer A Ag Bae SG 


In 1668-69 timber was collected by the Maharaja, but it does not appear 
what share was paid to Government. 

In 1869-70 450 logs, in lieu of the half share. From 1871 to 1877, the waif 
timber was collected by the Forest Department, who sold it and made over two- 
thirds of the net proceeds to the Maharaja of Kashmir as his share. It does not. 
appear why during these years the share of the Maharaja was raised. 

In August 1876 the Punjab Government proposed that the arrangement 
then existing by which waif timber on the river Jhelum was collected by the 
British Government should terminate, and that the collection of such wail 
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should be left to the Kashmir authorities on payment by the State of R1,000 
annually ne compensation for such timber og might come from British foreate. 
In letter No. 973, dated 19th September 1876, from the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India, this arrangement was sanctioned with 
effect from the 1st April 1877, subject, however, to reconsideration after the 
expiry of five years from that date, 

In the meantime the Forest Act, VII of 1878, came into force, and it be- 
came necessary to give the management of the drift timber on the Jhelum to the 
Government Forest Department wherever the river ran in British territory. 
Accordingly the Punjab Government proposed that the arrangement of 1876 
should be superseded by a new one of which the main features were that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir should collect the drift timber on that port of the river 
Jhelum which flows through his territory; that British authorities should collect 
the drift on the part of the river fowing through British territory ; that, where 
the river flows between Kashmir and British territories, each Government should 
collect the drift settling on its own bank; that drift timber collected by one 
Government which could be identified as the property of the other, should be 
handed over to Lhe other, on payment of salvage ducs fixed under, or in accord- 
ance with, the principles of Section 51 of the Indian Forest Act. 

The Maharaja did not refuse to accept this settlement, but he urged that 
it would cause him loss. He represented that for 
thirty* ycars the principle had been recognised that 
Kashmir was entitled to a larger share because it had a larger forest area drain- 
ing into the river. We therefore requested that one of the two systems of col- 
lection hitherto in foree should be maintained, viz., either that Kashmir should 
collect the drift on the whole river ond pay the British Government R4,000 
as the money valuc of the British share of timber, or that the British Govern- 
ment should collect all the mat ond bend over to Kashmir two-thirds of the 

2 whole collections, The decision of the Government 
A-Gener B, May 1658, No.37- Of Todia woes communicated to the Officer on Special 
Duty in these words :— 


“The Governor-General in Council has very carefully considered the letter from Dewan 
Anunt Ram enclosed in your predecessor’s letter of 23rd June 1992, but he is still of opinion 
that the echeme proposed by the Government of the Punjab is the most simple and satisfactory 
of which the circumstances of the case admit, The systems advocated by the Dewan appear 
to him to involve serious political and administrative dilliculties, The doctrine which he urges, 
that the right of a State to drift timber ia commensurate with the area of its forests dmining 
into a river, is not in accordance with universal usage, and would, moreover, be likely to mise a 
number of complicated questions which, if settled on the same basis, would injuriously affect 
elsewhere the interests of the Kashmir Durbar. At the same time the Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the proposals mado by Hie Honour the Licutenant-Governor may 
have the effect of reducing the Durbar’s receipts below the amount realised under recent 
arrangements. Having regard to this contingency and being, moreover, desirous to treat His 
Highness’s wishea with the ulmost consideration, the Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to authorize you to tender to the Durbar the sum of 860,000 by way of compencation for any 
loss of revenue involved in the introduction of the system which has finally been approved by 
the Government of India.” 


4—Goneral E,, May 1889, No, at. This settlement was accepted by the Durbar. 

The Chenab and the Ravi—There are Kashmir forests also on the 
Chenab and Ravi rivers. They were referredt to by 
the Conservator of Forests (while the Jhelum case 
noted above was under consideration) in these words :— 


“The Chenab, after running through Pangi (a portion of Chamba), where we have exten- 
sive deodar foresls leased from the Rojaof Chamba for 09 years, enters Kashmir territory, and, 
after passing for some 150 or 200 miles through it and receiving several feeders which drain 
Kashmir forests, enters British territory. The Government of India has no power, ag far as 
1 am aware, to prevent the Maharaja from collecting and appropriating all unmarked drift tim- 
Der throughout the rench of over 150 miles, although it may have come from British (leased) 
forests, and he certainly bas never been called upon to pay any compeneation to the Govern- 
ment of India. On (he other hand, eome of the uamarked timber coming from the Mabaraja’s 
forests may be carried into British territory, and if so it has, as far as I am aware, always been 
considered the property of the Government of India, Here, then, is a very complicated case, 
which it would be diflicult to settle on the lines suggested for the Jhelum, The Ravi drains the 
Chambu (erritory, in which extensive deodar forests are situated which we have leased for 99 
years, and a few emall feeders oleo come from Kashmir territory. It ia not known exactly 


* This is incorrect. 


+ Ibid, KW, page 7. 
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what forests are sitnated on these feeders, but so much is certain that Sey form only a Fract; 

of the (otal area on the Ravi, and certainly I chould xy nol one-sixth. For eome distance the 
Ravi rans between Dritish and Kashmir territory down to the Dari Doab canal worke. Hy.’ 
each Government collects on ita own side, and a6, owing to the canal works, by far the In ae 
portion of the drift is stopped above Madhopur, the Mal araja gets a far larger share thanye 
frould be entitled to if the timber waz apportioned according to the area of Forests in each ter’ 
tory ; the British Government, if pr ing on the lines suggested for the Jbelum, might fairly 


claim a solatium in this instance.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


SUCCESSION : THE RULING FAMILY; TITLES; CEREMONIALS; 
TRIBUTE. 


Succession —The Treaty of Amritsar.—An account has been given of 
the circumstances under which the Kashmir State came into the hands of the 
first Maharaja. It was ‘‘transferred and made over for ever” by the British 
Government, under the first article of the treaty of Amritsar, “ to Maharaja 
Golab Singh and the heirs male of his body.” 


Death of the Maharaje Golab Singh.—Moeharaja Golab Singh 
iM 


Ps 3 
© Beeret Consultation, 25th Septem- in Kashwir of fever on the 4th August 


ber 1667, No. 1. 1857. He had been ill for some time. In 1851+ 
t Foreign Consultation, 81st October he was reported by n Europcan Surgeon to be suffer- 
1851, No. 67, ing from diabetes; and in April of 1857 the Govern- 


3 Secret despateh No. 18, dated the ment of India informed{ the Secretary of State 
Sand: Apsit 2807: that His Highness had had on attack of palsy, and 
that his death would probably be followed by disturbances, os great discontent 
prevailed in his dominions. 

The Maharaja’s death was announced by his confidential agent, Dewan 
Nihal Chand, to the Chicf Commissioner of the Punjab. It was unexpected news 
at the time, for His Highness’s health had lately rallied. The eldest son, Ranbir 
Singh, was at Jammu when his father dicd, supcrintending the despatch of the 
Kashmir troops for service in the mutiny. He left at once for Kashmir, 


Accession of Maharaja Ranbir Singh.—The Chicf Commissioner 
§ Srcret Convultation, 25th Geptem- sent§ a Ictter of condolence to Ranbir Singh, and 
ber 1857, No. 1. “assured His Highness that the friendship and 
good-will of the Supreme Government will in no wise be diminished by his 
succession to power and dominion in Jammu and Kashmir.” Subsequently, the 
1 Consultation, 8th Jaouory 1668, Chief Commissioner sent(| to the new Maharaja 
Boa: 318850. aa aaa of ae on ann part ? se 
ritish Government.’ ce was unwilling to do this 

sorrel fy January tei Kon ain at first, “as it appeared to him more desirable that 
‘ou: it should be given direct from the Supreme Gov- 
ernment.” The Maharaja, however, was urgent in requesting “the usual 
coins ' Khilat,” being “under on apprebension that mis- 
espatch ta Court of Directors, = A Biss wae ” 

No. 52, lated 82nd September 1868. Chief might arise in his own country from delay. 
Despatch from Sceretary of State, The Chicf Commissioner therefore complied, and 
Oy fs dates Ce Sas Ae ee his action was approved by the Government of 

India and"* the Secretary of State. 


Title and warrant of succession —In November 1858 the Chief Com- 
tt Supplomentery Consaltation, Sah Missioner of the Punjab recommended++ that the 
Deeciatrer 2858, No. 1088. following titles, which Ranbir Singh was anxious 
to obtain, should be conferred on him : 
AWA alae ealyo lly def pas leaking gla’ oy byes Gate cml sal 
eae al ye lal, aites gym pial clam lhe Uti &) yield Sy GWE wan 
fee aly 
tt Rid, KW These titles were rendercdtt in English by the 
ae oe Foreign Secretary (Mr. Edmonstone) thus :— 
“Maharaja Sahib, beneficent, kind and generous Lo his sincere friends; the chief of royal 
§§ “ Nole—Maghoo was the great subjects of the sovereign ; the most noble amongst the Lonls 
grand-Fnther of Ham, ao inceruation under the sovereign; light of the family descended in the 
ot yeh: : Tine of Rughoo ;$§ Raja of Maha Rojas; ebief of Rajas; the 
prosperous Moharaja of Rajas; Maharaja Sahib, the brave, may be saved. 
The Chief Commissioner stated further :— 


“The Maharaja ie also anxious to obtain a warrant or patent from Her Majesty the 
Queen acknowledging bis position aa Sovereign of Jammu and Kashmir, and the services of 
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. ji to the British Government during the crisie of 1857. The Chick 
Me fates de ak this distinction may be solicited on His Highness’s behalf.” 
The records of the Foreign Department do not show that any orders wore 


passed on this letter. ieee ate 
i bir Si : .—On the 22nd April 

Ilness of the Maharaja Ban Fe renant. Goverhok : of the Panjab 

© Political 4, May 2868, No.6% = telegraphed* that the Maharaja was “agnint+ 

seriously ill.’ He went on to say that there 

+ Therecords of tho Foreign De- appeared to be considerable cacitement in His 

Fee ee ctoos tack: tofermetier Highness’s dominions, and that the Dewans were 
reported to be opposed to the heir-apparent. He 


therefore asked what measures should bo taken in the event of the Maharaja's 
demise, ond of complications arising; ond suggested that the Deputy Commis. 
sioner of Sialkot might be despatched to Jammu. 
The orderst of the Government of India were ag 
4 Igid, No. 6% follows :— 

“Should the illness of (hc Maharaja unfortunately have s fatal termination, then Hig 
Highness’a eldest son will of course be at once recognised as successor. Measures of interfe. 
rence on the part of British Officers should not be adopted, unless the plaincst necessity for 
such shall be seen to exist; and even then should only be adopted to the extent of supporting 
the suthority of the new ruler. Accordingly, if the new Maharaja’s Government should 
expressly desire the presence of a British Officer at Jammu, one may be deputed, and the Com- 
missioner of the division, not the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot, is the proper person for 
such deputation, But a British officer need not otherwise procecd thither unless some such 
necessity as that above indicated should arise. 

“Ae regards the Dewans or Ministers, His Excellency in Council would learn with much 
regret that they had lost their well-earned position in the administration of the young chief. 
They are old and faithful servants of the Stale. They have also rendered important servic 
to the British Government, which can never be forgotten. Dut the British Government can- 
not undertake to maintain them in their places against the wishes of the ruler. It can, 
however, very properly stipulate in case of necessity, that these men should be allowed to 
retire with their property in honor and safety into British territory.” 


The Maharaja, however, soon recovered his health, 

Genealogy.—A genealogical table of the ruling family of Jammu and 
Kashmir may conveniently be inserted here. It is taken from Cunningham's 
“History of the Sikhs,’ supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew's “Jammu 
and Kashmir territories.” 
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iou—. roh 1860 Lord Canning took tho opportunity of o visit 
to <a a oualkot to repeat to His Highness in his Durbar nid thanks 
of the British Government for services rendered in the amainy: @ assured 
tho Maharaja that, if unfortunately a direct lineal successor to . ouse should 
fail, the British Government would recognise an heir see areening to 
family traditions and usage. The Mnhnaraja immediately afterwards asked® 
e soca, Anil 1960, Nov.269. for a formal document embodying this assurance, 
aoe : and signed and sealed by the Governor-Gencra), 
2 sig coat 
Hareqie aE ye years later the Maharaja, in common with 
+ Procectings, March 186%, No.61- ane other Chicfs, receivedt a Sanad, dated the 
6th March 1962, which guaranteed to his houso the right of adoption. Its 
terms were as follows :— 


“Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several Princes and Chiefs of 
India, who now govern their own territories, should be perpetunted, and that the representation 
and dignity of their houses should be continued, Thereby, in fulfilment of this desire, repeat 
{o you the assurance which I communicated to you in the Sialkot Durbar, in March 1860, that 
on failure of natural heira the adoption of an heir into your Highness’s house, according to its 
usage and traditions, will be willingly recognised and confirmed by the British Government, 

“Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made lo you, 6o long as your 
house is loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the treutics, grants, or engage. 
ments which record its obligation to the British Government.” 


Collateral Succession.—In July 1868 Kirpa Ram, Dewan of the Maha- 
Political A., August 2868, Nos.os- aja of Kashmir, verbally preferred two requests 
mi. on behalf of his master. Onc of these was that 
a sanad should be granted expressly recognising the succession of collaterals in 
the event of the decease of tho Maharaja's direct issue without children or 
an adopted heir. . . 

The Lieutenant-Governor mentioned these requests in a demi-official letter 
to the Governor-General, Sir J. Lawrence, with the intimation that the Maha- 
raja had no wish to subject himself to a refusal in such matters, and awaited an 
announcement of the views of Government before taking action officially. 

Sir Donald Macleod’s own opinion was stated as follows :— 


“As we have expressly authorised him by sanad to adopt an heir, we have assumed ao 
right to dictate in this matter, But I presume there can be no desire or intention to restrict 
succession to direct lineal descent, which would certainly be opposed alike to Hindu law and 
the usage of oriental countries as regards Chiefships.” 


Discussion in the Governor General’s Council.—On receipt of thia 
letter the matter was very fully considered by the Government of India; and 
the Council was divided in opinion. The following extract from the despatch 
in which the question was referred to the Secretary of State will serve to show 


the view taken by His Excellency and those Members of Council who concurred 
with him ;— 


“At Sialkot, in March 1860, Lord Canning took the opportunity of a visit to the Ma 
haraja, to repeat, in the Maharaja’e own Durbar and before his own Court, the thanks of 
Government for the gootl service rendered by His Highness to the Queen’s armies during the 
troubles of 1657; to assure the Maharaja that it is the sincere desire of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that his illustrious house may be perpetuated and continue to hold its possessions 
in peace and prosperity ; and that if, unfortunately, a direct lineal successor to the Mubaraja 
should fail, the British Government would willingly recognise the adoption of an heir into 
his house, according to its usage and traditions, A similar assurance was afterwards given 
to the Maharaja by a sanad dated 5th March 1862, 

“The sovereign house of Kashmir dates only from Maharaja Golab Singh, with whom 
the treaty of 1546 was concluded, The present Maharaja has a son, who is in very delicate 
health; and should be dic, there will remain no male issue of Mahnraja Gelab Singh to aue- 
ecad to the territories of Kashmir and Jammu. Only one son of Dhian Singh, the brother 
of Maharaja Golab Singh, is alive, or had male issue. Thie son is Motee Singh, and it is 
probable that the present Maharaja, on {nilure of male issue, would adopt the son of Motee 
Singh, and thia adoption would be highly popular among the Hill Rajpoots generally. These, 
however, are the only near relatives of Mabaraja Golab Singh whose immediate family is 
threatened with extinction. 

“But in epeaking of Maharaja Golab Singh’s house, ‘its usage and traditions,’ the 
Maharaja no doubt underetood Lord Canving to mean the Rajpool family of T'’hrov Deo, from 
which he was descended; and under the Adoption sanod granted in 1862, the Maharaja 
would undoubtedly have the power to adopt any collateral relative descended from T’hrov Deo 
in accordance with the usages and traditione of the family. 
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"The Mabaraja now aske that an assurance be given him that, in the event of hie death 
without leaving natural issue and wilhout adopting an heir, the Brilish Government will 
recognise the euccession of collaterals; in other words, that, for the purpoees of euccession, 
Thre, Deo, and not the late Maharaja Golab Singh, be considered the founder of the sovereign 
family. 

Tho Viceroy, in whose viows the Hon'ble Mr. Taylor and Sir Richard Temple conenr, 
would grant thie request without hesitation, eubject to the condition that, in the event of an 
unadopted collateral succeeding, a nuzzerana of a year’s revenue of the Slate shall be paid to 
the British Government. 

“The concession now asked is, in realily, no great extension of the boon conferred in 1860. 
The Maharaja bas now the right of adopting any descendant of T’hroy Deo, and while it ia 
but a emall matter to promise to recognize, under all circumstances, as a right what the 
Maharaja or his successora can at any time secure by adopting an heir, the concession would be 
most agreeable to the feelings of the Muharnja, who, like most Native Chicfe, has an aversion 
to adopt until the last hour; and it would be an assurance to him that under no circumstances 
have the British Government any desire for the annexation of his territorica. 

The mind of the Maharaja bas of lata been much disturbed, partly by misapprehension 
of the object of the deputation of a British officer to Ladak, partly by the somewhat arbilrary 
meagures adopted Iaat year with respect to Central Asian tmde, and partly by the persistent 
attacks made upon his government by vome of the leading English newapapers in this country, 
If se are desirous of removing from the mind of the Maharaja any doubt as to the sincerity of 
the promise which Lord Canning gave him of Lhe perpetuation of bis dynasty, and the desire of 
the British Government that hia family should continue to hold its posseasione in peace and 
prosperily, there could be no more fitting opportunity of doing so than now by a concession to 
the Mabaraja’s request. On the other hand, the Maharaja will never be able to understand 
the refusal of it, and will nob fail lo attribute euch refusal to the lingering desire of the 
British Government to absorb the valley of Kashmir in their own dominions. Whether con- 
sidered with reference to the assurances already given to the Maharaja, or to the advantage of 
maintaining a Native dynasty on our frontier, in view to the possibility of complications in 
Central Asia, the annexation of Kashmir is not to be contemplated by ua ~.. a possible event ; 
and there can be no advantage in allowing doubts of our good faith to linger in the Maharaja’s 
mind when they can be 60 easily removed by a concession which costs us nothing, while it 
would attach a powerful ally more securely to our interests, 

“The services rendered by the Maharaja in 1857 make it incumbent on us to comply with 
ao moderate a request. These services were rendered willingly and ungrudgingly in the hour of 
our greatest need, when it was doubtful whether the Britieh troops could longer maintain their 
position before Delhi, and when the slightest symptoms of wavering or disloyalty on the part 
of the Government of Kashmir would have produced most disastrous results in the Punjab. 
For those services, which sre personally known to the Viceroy, and the value of which at the 
time it ie difficult to over-estimate, the Maharnja bas received no rewatd, beyond the assutance 
of the succession of adopted sons—a boon which lost all ite value as @ personal distinction by 
the aubsequent concession of it to all Chiefs, great and small, in accordance with a change of 
policy. ‘To refuse the concession now asked would therefore, in our opinion, be illiberal and 
ungracious ; at the same time in granting it there would be mo danger of the concession being 
made an inconvenient precedent on which to support similar elaime by other Chiefs. The 
position of Kashmir in its political relations both with the British Government and Central 
Asia, the circumstances of the family, and the unrewnrded services of the Maharaja and his 
late father, make the case so special, that what it might be wrong to concede to other States, 
it would be wrong to refuse to the Maharaja. 

“To granting the Maharaja’s request, we should, of course, make it distinctly understood 
that the collateral heir would succeed by the selection aud approval of the Brilish Government. 
It might possibly lead to disputes in the family if we were to leave the question to be deter- 
mined at the time on purely legal grounds, a5 between the eldest collateral or (he nearest 
collateral, or any other, To prevent this, while assuring the Maharaja of the perpetuation of 
his house by the recognition of collaternla—which is in reality the gist of his request—we would 
add that the collateral to be put in power would be the one whom the Government of the day 
might select as the moat fit.” 


Appended to this despatch were several minutes, the following summaries 
of which will explain the other view taken of the question. 

Sir Henry Durond completely dissented from the views of the Governor- 
General and Sir Richard Temple, He was of opinion that the proposed conces- 
sion would, “instead of costing us nothing, cost us a great deal.” It would be 
a most inconvenient precedent. Either all Hindu Chiefs holding adoption 
sonads must be granted the eame concession, or their fears of annexation 
would be excited by its refusal. And putting aside the inconvenience of the 
precedent, Sir Henry maintained that the concession was in itself a most 
haneful boon. He pointed out that the rivalry of collaterals had given rise 
to numberless wars and troubles both in Europe and in the East. If a 
Native Chief were encouraged to neglect the privilege of adoption, the rivalry 
of collaterals would be the obvious consequence. The British Government 
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conflict between the rival claimants and decide whero 
on 4 sit Sai anbon Iny. But decision was not always easy, and might be 
o i to the sense of tho family and tho people. And the very fact that the 
ait remained for decision after the Chict’s death had the inevitable reault 
of splitting up the State into parties and breeding turmoil and confusion. The 
only security against these evils was a timely adoption by the Chief during his 
life-time. “If,” Sir Henry Durand wrote— 


I. re the policy of slow but certain annexation, I should support the 
a eed So eae ie and ag would be then inevitable, in due course, to all other 
‘eda Chiefs. It undermines Lhe permanence of their dynasties by humouring one of their 
weaknesses. On the contrary if the Maharaja wishes the Kashmir dynasty to by perpetuated, 
he and his successors have power to do so by adopting. And as Government never insiat on 
the performance of all the Hindu ceremonies, adoption becomes practicully little more than 
nomination, which, unlees under very exceptional circumstances, the ruling Chief can do even 
S gare remembered that the Maharaja hos no doubt the right to adopt collaterals 
who may be lineally descended from Golab Singh, or adopted within the ordinary degrecs in 
unison with Hindu law and family custom, — . . | : 
“Under these circumstances I think it extremely inexpedient to issue a sanad which 
practically sanction the evasion of a duty which the Mabarajo, if he comprehended the trae 
interests of his State and dynasty, ought to consider sacred. Ly thus evading hie duty he 
parts with the security which Lord Canning conferred against British interference ; he 
invokes it, and casts on the Government of India the delicate duty of selection from collaterals, 
and of main(aining our selection if questioned by rival collaterals supported by strong parties 
in the State. . 

7 “CA Further and material objection is, that this obligation of our own creation would be 
osed in epirit to treaty stipulations. aS : 
oP It is Taleo worthy of cobsideration whether the proposed concession isin accordance with 
either Hindu law or Sikh and Hindu practice. It violates some essential principles of Hindu 
law, namely, among others, widow rights. The British Government has repeatedly had to 
decide on the adoption made by a widow of a Chief who died heirless, the widow claiming the 
right of adoption as successor to the indivisible property of her husband, pamely, the Raj or 
Chiefship, and the concomitant right of adoption. Sometimes the claim has been allowed, 
sometimes it has been contested and set aside; but, whether for good or whether for evil, 
widow Ranie Lave often a strong party in the State, and manage to assert their claims 
with more or lesa of success according to circumstances. Here again adoption by the Chief 
himself prevents all the evila which may arise from widow rights and widow rule or adoptions.” 


The views of Sir William Mansfield were expressed as follows :— 


* After o very careful consideration of the matter of the despatch, I continue to adhere 
to the view that it ie inexpedient to make the concession desired by the Maharaja, for the 
reasons stated by Sir Henry Durand. Out of déference to the Governor General, 1 have how- 
ever said that I would not oppose the concession in the case of the Maharaja himself, while 
denying the privilege to the family coming after him.” 


In this minute Mr. Strachey concurred. 
Mr. Maine’s opinion was as follows :— 


“While I think that the opinion of His Excellency the Viceroy a9 to the services of the 
Kashmir House ought to be regarded as conclusire, and while I consider it most expedient to 
take some step which may re-ascure the present Mabaraja after the persistent attacks made on 
his government, I feel myself compelled to agree on the question of principle with Sir Henry 
Durand. I cannot doubt that thisconcession, if made, will almost immediately become known 
to the other Native Chiefs of India, and will be made the foundation of universal demands for 
similar indulgence. IE it be true that the minutest distinction accorded at a Viceregal Durbar 
makes its way to every Court in India, and ia cited aga precedent or a grievance on the next avail- 
able occasion, —how can we possibly suppose that the establishment of a new principle of succes- 
sion in a Hindu house will be regarded as exceptional and as affecting that house alone? The 
Kashmir dynasty rules a wealthy and powerful State, but the claim to consideration appears 
among Native Chiefa to rest not more on extent of dominion than on antiquity and splendour of 
family descent. How can we deny to families whose antiquity inspires an almost. religious re- 
verence that which we concede to a dynasty whoee origin is extremely modern and viewed, I be- 
lieve, with anything but respect? ‘The existing system of succession amon, quast-sovereign 
Hindu Princes in India bas the advantage of extreme simplicily, The right of adoption in de- 
fault of heirs of the body, now firmly secured to them, amounts to a power vested in the reigning 
Chief of sslecting a euccessor From among his collaterals. To take a very famoue illustration, 

it is the rule of succession which practically obtained in the early Roman Empire, though in 
that case the power of selection could be exercised not only by adoption, but by will, TE we 
once depart from this simple principle, I own that, from a purely legal point of view, I cannot 
look forward without dismay to the cea of doubt in which we shall be feanchea. What ia the 
Tule of euecession to a Hindu sovereignty among uneelected collaterals? The answer is, that 
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nobody knows. Not only doea the general Hindu law of succession to privale Property give 
us little belp in solving the quertion, but it rather confounds our ideas, because (putting aside 
eomo unimportant exceptions) it is cxsentially a system of class succession, excluding primoge- 
niture. In euccession to a Hindu sovereignty docs the collateral who is nearer to the founder 
of the house exclude the collateral who is nearest to the last reigning Chief? Does a nearer 
collateral connected through females only exclude @ more remote collateral connected Uhrough 
males? A man may, of course, hnve an opinion on these two points founded on supposed 
analogies in Ilindu or even in English law ; but, in truth, nobody can give a reply with eon- 
fidence or certainty, It happens, however, that out of he two questions above suggested 

rew the longest and bloadiest wars, or rather series of wars, in which the Englivh monarchy 
Ene been involved. The fact is, that nothing is more arbitrary in ilself, and nothing has been 
more gradually settled, than tho ‘system of collateral euccession to European sovercignties ; and 
it is no elight thing to propound the same aet of problems for decision in India, 

“Tam informed that in Oudh, where the properly of certain families claiming a ‘guddee, 
and probably older than most of the reigning houses of India, descende individually, there 
ia no pretence whatever of the existence of any general rule of collawral successions applicable 
to stich a cose; but each family profeseca to Lave a complete set of proveable family usages 
govorning its own successions. It ie extremely improbable that the reigning Hindu houses 
can produce proof of any such customs, partly because of the virtual universality of the 
system of adoption, partly on account of tho recent accession of eeveral of them to sovereign 
power and their previous obscurity. 

“Tt may be eaid that the British Government will decide between the conflicting claims 
of collaterals, But, unless it be distinctly etated that no collateral is to succeed ua of right, 
the promise to allow collateral succeavion will be regarded as a promise to reapeet the rights of 
collaterals to succeed, and each collateral will be practically invited to make preparations for 
pressing hia own claims. I venture to assert, too, that, in ninety-nine cages out of a hundred, 
the future British Government of India, having no reason 4 priori for preferring one collateral 
to another, will select the one whom it supposes to be legally entitled{to succeed, and the 
question of legal right will be raised after all. But, if any other candidate ecems to a portion 
of the people to have a belter claim than the nominee of the British Government, what 
security have we against an outbreak of partisanship, similar to Uhat which, in epite of all the 
influence of the British power, has just plunged a miserable little Cuttack State in war? 

One very unfortunate result of diminishing the inducement to Hindu Princes to adopt 
will be, that minorities will obviously become much rarer. An adopted successor is almost 
invariably o child ; a collateral successor will almost invariably be a grown man. Ib seems 
to be generally admitted that there ia no happier episode in the modern history of Native 
States than the minority of tho Chief, The British Government, temporarily assuming the 
administration in @ tutelary capacity, secures for the young Prince the best. education available, 
and for the people the best possible combination of Native and British inetitutions, without 
exposing itsel£ to the suspicion of intended annexation, and without placing itself under the 
temptation to go too far in anglicising the country. Nobody denics that the best governed 
Native States owe their superionty to a minority wisely dealt with. 

“T cannot help believin, t the just claims of the Maharaja of Kashmir might be 
met in a simpler manner. Advantage might be taken of the policy so conspicuously inaugur- 
ated in Mysore. His attention might be directed to what has taken place in Mysore, as a 
proof of tho earnest wish of the British Government to maintain Native States. And be 
might be assured in decided language of the strong sense which the British Government enter- 
taing of the services of his family. Putting the two together, he could ecarcely fail to draw 
the conclusion, which would certainly be a sound one, that if he should fail to adopt, he would 
be succeeded by one of hie family. But the inconvenience of a precedent would be avoided.” 


: Views of Her Majesty’s Government.—In 

reprise. 47 November 1868 New the following November the Secretary of State 
telegraphed :— 

“ The Maharaja of Kashmir may be assured that, if he die without @ natural born or an 


adopted heir, the succession of a collateral will be recognised ; he ehould, however, be advised 
to adopt an heir for the sake of preventing dispute in his family,” 


The decision of Her Majesty’s Government was communicated to the 
Punjab Government in the following words :— 





“ The Secretary of State has intimated by telegraph that the Maharaja of Kashmir may 
rest assured that, if he dic without an heir, natural born, or adopted, the succession of a 
collateral will be recognised. But it will be well if he adopt an heir. On receipt of despatch 
from Secretary of State, further instructions will be issued.” 


A few weeks later the views of Her Majesty's Government were more 
fully expressed in a despatch from the Secretary of State, which ran as 
follows :— 


1 hove fully considered in Council the question submitted to Her Majesty’a Govern- 
ment in Your Excellency’s letter of the 6th of August (No. 131}, 1963, relating to the suc- 
cession to the government of Kashmir, 


lored correspondence that the Maharaja Ranbir Singh h, 
i _ be jesued to im especially granting succession in favour a 


“it appears 
f hie direct issue without children, or without appoint. 


that @ sana 

ee in a event of the decease vu! 
ay westions for consideration: firstly, wheth, 

“ as thus atated, enggests tro q ) ' 

th dae ai ieation, which bas been guaranteed by eanad from Tard Canning ae 

Mel ee ja to be considered os limiting the selection to the descendant Inb Sin in 

- ahara]| members of the Kashmir line, or whether the family usages and traditions,’ tg 

tn is, va in auch a case, are those of the old Rajpoot line of Jammu Chiefe: and eecond} , 

whether the Brilish Government will pledge itself to continue the succession in the family 

in the event of the Maharaja dying without heirs of the body and without adopting ap 


Beira i hat, although i 

ow, to the first of these questions, I have to observe that, slthoug! in the 
treaty WP ieie dhe Drilish Government transferred the territory of Kashmir, on certain con. 
ditions, ‘lo (he Muharaja Golab Singh and the heirs male of his body,’ Her Majesty’, 
Government have no desire tu limit the assurance given to the Maharaja Ronbir Singh by 
Her Majesty’s Viceroy in 1860, and again by canad in 1862, with respect to ‘ the adop- 
tion of an heir into His Highness’ house, according to its usages and traditions,’ to the 
descendants of Golab Singh, but will recognise the adoption of a collateral relative descended 
from 'Throv Deo, in accordance with the ueages and traditions of the family. 

“In regard to the second question, I have fully considered in Council all that hae been 
adyanced by Your Excellency and by the several members of your Government. Adverting 
to the peculiar circumstances under which the family of Golab Singh became Possessed of 
their principality, and to the eminent services performed and the unvarying good feeling 
dieplayed by the late and present Maharaja towards the British Government, I have no _hesi- 
tation in according my sanction to tLe amplest possible assurance being given to His High- 
ness that Her Majesty’s Government desire to perpetuate his dynasty. But it might be 
advantageously pointed out to him at the same (ime that it was with a view to Lhe perpe- 
tuation of the Hinde dynasties and to the peaceful undisputed transfer of authority toa 
Properly-appointed successor on the death of a reigning Prince, that the power of adoption in 
default of heirs of the body, by the Native Princee of India, has been formerly recognised by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and that it ia their object that the wishes of the Chief himself may 
be made known to them during his life-Lime, in accordance with the religious and social usages 
of the country. But, in the present instance, as a wholly exceptional case, Her Majesty's 
Government, in the event of the failure of natural heirs, and of the formal adoption of a 
successor, will be prepared to consider the wishes of the Maharaja with respect to the ques- 
tion of adoption in the manner best calculated to prevent future embarrassment. 

‘In according their sanction to these conccesions, Her Majesty’s Government believe 
that they grant all (hat has been requested by the Maharaja, so far at least as His Highnese’s 
requests are ect forth in the statement of Lhe Secretary to the Punjab Government, who 
received them from the Maharaja’s minister, Her Majesty’s Government do not consider 
it desirable to go beyond them, by taking upon Lhemselves, in the event of the Maharaja dying 
without heir, to eelect a successor. A pledge to this effect might give additional assurance 
to Ranbir Singh himself, but might be considered by others an act of interference on our 
part, designed to bring the principality more immediately under British influence, and it 
might involve our Government in very embarrassing complications, in the event either of the 
Chief of our selection mismanaging hie territory or becoming uppopular with the people. It 
ie true that, ultimately, if there should be o disputed succession, the British Government 
might have to become the arbitrators, but this appears to me to be very different from an 
original selection, and it would not, to the same extent, identify us with the measures of 
the de faefo ruler.” 


This despatch was forwarded to the Punjab Government with the re- 
quest that the chief points in the document might be communicated to the 
Maharaja. 

Recent illness of the Maharaja Ranbir Singh—The Maheraje bas 
been suffering for years from diabetes. In November 1881 the Officer on Special 
Duty in Kashmir reported that His Highness was very ill, and that although the 
danger might not be immediate, his death was a contingency to be expected. 
It was observed in the Foreign Department that there could be no difficulty 
about the succession, seeing that His Highness had three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Tikka Partob Singh, was 82 years of age. Atthe end of Junc 1862 the 
Maharaja’s health was said to be very bad, and the Officer on Special Duty 
advised that the Government Pe be prepared for a fatal termination. 

© aks fe In reply, the following instructions® were sent to 

Secret, B Jenury 1868, No, ana. ye Howey a 6 

“There seems to be no doubt that, in the event of Hie Highness’ death, the succession 
would devolve on his eldest son, Tikka Partab Singh, whom, it is understood, hia father 
distioctly acknowledges and treats ashis heir. His Excellency desires me to say that he thinks 
it desirable that the Officer on Special Daty should, in view of the position he now holds towards 


the British Government on the one side and the Durbar on the other, take a Prominent part in 
any formal ceremonica which may attend the accession of the new Maharaja. You or your 

eueceasor should therefore inform the Government of India at once if you should have reason 

re believe that the bealth of the Maharaja was becoming worse, and thal hie life was in 
anger. 


Proposal to divide the State.—Information was soon afterwards* received 
* Scorct, E. Sunuary 1889, No, 430, Which seemed to show that the Maharaja was 
Domi-ofiiat from Sie O. St. Jolin, disposed to set aside his eldest eon in favour of his 
melee s 7 youngeat, Amar Singh, or at least to allot to the 
latter and to his second brother Ram Singh, important administrative jagire. 
It was reported that His Highness’s will would lcave to the third son (Amar 
Singh) the Bhimbar, Naoshera, and Rajaori districts ; to the second (Bam Singh) 
the Kishtwar and Badrawar districts, and to the cldest (Pertab Singh) Jammu 
and all the outlying dependencics, oiz., Kashmir, Ladakh, Baltistan. and 
Gilgit. The Government of India were averse to any such partition. 


Character of the Maharaja Golab Singh.—On the 22nd September 1646, 
© Consultation Sccrot, 26th Deeom. Lieutenant Lerbert Edwardes described * Maharnja 
bor 1646, No. 1144, Golab Singh’s entourage thus :— 


“The Maharaja has not one sardar at his Court, which seems to be a small cdterie of ze- 
mindara and mutvaddies, His sons are clownieh boys, who have inherited none of his intellect, 
and of his two nephews the only one who gives any promise of ability ia a child about nine 
yeare old, Mian Moti Singh.” 


About the same time Captain A. Broome, who was on special duty with the 


Maharaja ot the time, described + Golab Singh’s character in the following words, 


on Sieret, 26th Decem- Which, Lord Hardinge said, showed much discrimi- 
1143 anu 1147. nation :— 





+ Cons 
ber 1846, 


“One of his great elements of government ia failing him—what he would call wholesome 
severity, and others probably cruelty. ‘The fear of complaints being made Lo the British Govern. 
ment prevents his employing the wholesalo system of execution and maiming formerly in vogue, 
and rebels can no longer be flayed alive by the hundred ag an example. He complains of this 
himself, vindicating severity a9 the only means of controlling his lawless subjects. Although 
T have learned to doubt his great ability or real taleat, I cannot deny that he has great cuoning, 
a natural and instinctive talent for intrigue, great readiness of resource, decieion, encrgy, and 
wonderful activity. He has, moreover, a most kind and paterna) manner to all ranks, which, 
though known to be only manner, still tells. The prestige of past success, the long established 
Teputation for ability, and the recollection of past severities, still invests him with considerable 
influence: but this cannot last for ever. His mainstay even now is the belief that he can al- 
ways command Brilish support.” 


* * * * * 


This inability to appreciale the British characler and past conduct points out his great 
inferiority in judgment and discrimination to Ranjit Singh or to Dhyan Singh. I consider him 
ag quite ineapable of laking an enlarged view on any subject, though shrewd and quick io 
mastering details. Ilis ambition and greed of power ate insatiable, but his ruling passion is 
avarice, and his constant object is to obtain his ends at the emallest possible cost, the result of 
which ie-that he is Frequently led into a penny-wiso and pound-foolish system of policy. He is 
not, I believe, cruel by nature, but he ts so upon principle, though this, aa already mentioned, is 
now under a check. Although | believe him to be possessed of great courage, he would always 
prefer gaining bie objects by intrigue rather than by force. Such is the opinion J have formed 
of his public character. ? may bave judged him harshly, but I fear that my estimate is not 
far from the truth. His position of Inte hos been a difficult one, but I can make, ond have 
made, full allowances for this. His privale character is a much brighter one. As in his public 
life, he is thoroughly deceitful and unscrupulous, but he has none of the vices 50 common to 
natives in authority. He is active, industrious, accessible to all, kind to all, moderate and 
simple in his habits, and I believe perfectly free from every description of debauchery. He is 
agreeable in his manner and conversation, but rather prosy and exceedingly egotistical.” 


Becrat Consultation, 28th December Sir H. Lawrence, however, took a more favourable 
1846, No. 1197. view, as the following extract from a letter shows :— 


«T do not agree with many of Lieutenant Edwardes’s remarks and opinions. I have no doubt 
that Maharaja Golab Singh is a man of very indifferent choracter, but if we look for perfeclion 
in Native Chiefs we shall Jook in vain. Very much, if not alll, suid of him might, us far as my 
experience goes, be #0 of any Sovereign or Chief in India, , He bas many virlues that few of 
them possess, viz., courage, energy, and pereonal purity: his disposition w cruel, but not 9 
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‘| who have not hia excuse for such conduct. The next worst fe, 
whit eiore Shao. thet ne but this I cannot believe ho carries to the extent Intaly 
ae a re Captain Broome and Lieutenant Edwardes. It in trying to have to deal with 
neg rd: Fan and one whose word cannot be depended on, but. if such vices were to influence 
one dealing with Native Chiefs, further than putting us on our guard against the consequences, 
there srould be an end of all communication.” 


ter of the Maharaja Renbir Singh.—The following cxtrots 
FT odorless written by Mr. Girdlestone on the 14th November 187] 


illustrate the charactcr of the present Chief :— 


"Whatever may be the faults of tho Maharaja of Kashmir aa 8 ruler, there is this good 
feature in ‘his adminigeration that he devotes a great portion of hie time to the conduct of the 
public affairs.” 


* * * * * 


‘The Maharaja is manly, not only in his person, but in bis habits. He is fond of sport 
riding. 3 : 
ant ie te domestic relations he is very affectionate, caring to have hie children much with 
him, and to make up to the younger ones for the lose which they have sustained by the early 
death vf their mother. Last year and this he helped with money many shawl-weavera from 
Amritsur who were returning to Kashmir, because they could uot carn a livelihood in India 
owing to the dulness of their trade. In affairs of State he ig nob influenced by the zenana. 
Nautches and such like amusements have no charm for him. In his manner of life he is ab. 
stemious,”” 
* * * * * * * * 


Ror want of firmness the Maharaja often cannot rise superior to the influence of the 
officials immediately connected with him. He lacke moral courage. His intentions are good, 
and he is persuaded in his own heart that they are so, But if it comes to a trial of strength 
between him and his ministers, he is the likelier of the two to yield, He ie no statesman, 
but if Freed from existing restraints and supported by impartial advisers, his natural desire to 
do what is right would, I believe, be more prominently developed than it is now. Impulsive 
nese is another of his failings. At one time his hobby is to establish a shawl agency in Eu- 
rope, at anolber to set on foot a museum in his own capital. Anon he is anxious to give an 
impetus 1o some special clogs of industry ; and whilst the fit is on him he will be most keen in bis 
desire to further hie object. But efter a time his ardour relaxes, and his well-intentioned 
schemes fall through for want of continued support.” 


* * * * * * * 


Bul the worst feature in the Maharaja’s character is hie excessive superstition. His 
weakness, though innate in him, hae been aggravated by hia ministers, who have found in it 6 
convenient means of furthering their own designs, The Maharaja is surrounded by Brahmine, 
who are in fact the tools of the dewaus. The oracle speaks as the dewans direct, for it is 
dependent on them for subsistence. Having got the Brahmins thoroughly subservient to them, 
they make it to their interest to remain so, In private conversations with his intimate friends 
the Maharaja has admitted that he feels the incubus. But he is so superstiliously afraid of 
religious consequences, and so vacillating in purpose that he will make no persistent effort 
to free himself. Except he has assistance aud support from without he will never, I fear, be 
rid of this baneful entourage.” 


Mr. Henvey’s account of the Maharaja and his sons,—Mr. Henvoy's 
last report on Kashmir (dated the 9th December 
1662) alludes to the ruling family in these words :— 


“No one can be more courteous than His Highness when he chooses to be so. In epite of 
illness he retaing his habits of unremitting diligence in the conduct of affairs. This is not an 
unmixed advantage, for where a ruler meddles with everything, the administration partakes of 
whatever inconstancy there may be in his disposition, aud the moods of the Maharaja are, to 
use a valive expression, like pictures drawn on water. 

“T have not had much opportunity of atudying the character of His Highness’ eldest 
son, Mian Partab Singh. Whether from inclination, or by order, the Mian Sahib avoida Eu- 
Topean society. I had occasion tocall upon him once, but he never returned my visit. His 
reputation cerannly does not stand high among hia countrymen either as a private individual 
or ax manager of the State Councils over which he has been lately called by his father to pre- 
side. I guard myself, however, against any attempt to predict what the Mian Sahib may tur 
out lo be when he ascends the masnad. The Maharaja himself, with some good and amiable 
qualities, has unmistakeably failed as a ruler, and it may happen that Mian Partaly Singh, who 
ia gifted with leas external advantages, may prove a belter man than his more showy and 
plausible father. The second gon, Mian Ram Singh, seems to be an efficient head of the army, 
and he is generally popular, though a trick of elammering spoils his address. The third son, 
Mian Amar Singh, ia still a lad, but he is beginning to take an active share in public bueiness. 

His manaer je somewhat sullen and unpleasing. All three cons are married, bul as yet none 


Secret E,, January 1888, No, 280. 


has issue, Tho most favourable specimen of the Family is, in my opinion, the Maharaja’s 
cousin, Raja Moti Singh of Punch, whose succeseful handling of that tributary province 
ia often oontrasted with ‘the dictatorship of incapacity’ reiguing in the Jammu-Keshmir 
State.” 


It can hardly be doubted that the eldest son iso miserable character, and 
that the youngest promises best and is his father's favourite. 


Domestic details.—In 1871 ue second wifo af ae Pertab Singh, heir. 

ies apparent ol mir, dicd; the fact was reported 

Political By Qetober 16? No. a. bythe Officer on Special Duty, but no mabaege of 

condolence was apparently sent, because the Maharaja gave no official intima- 
tion lo the Government. 

The Maharaja’s youngest son, Amar Singh, was one of the Viceroy’s pages® 
ePoliuienl D, 1970, No, 4a Kw, 6 the Delhi Assemblage. THe was married on the 
¢Pettia! ., 1878, No, 48, Sth May 1876, and His Excellency Lord Lytton 

wrote letterst of warm and personal congratulation 

both to him and to his father, and sent a wedding present of a dagger. No 
Political B., August 1878, No. toa, Precedent} for a present of this kind could be 
KW. found. His Excellency’s Ictters and present were 


SVolitical B, August 1978, No. 145. acknowledged in suitable terms by the Maharaja 


and by Amar Singh.§ . 

The principal Maharani of the present Chief died on the 8rd December 1880. 
The Viceroy's personal condolences wero telegraphed to the Maharaja. Just at 
this time the second son (Ram Singh) of the Maharaja was being married. 


Donations by the Maharaja Ranbir Singh,—(1) Punjab University. — 
The Maharaja gave o donation of 2 63,000 in 1868 to the Punjab University. 
(2) Thank offering||. ~ On the recovery of His Royal Highness the Prince 
[[Geuerat, Septemter 1872, No, 3g. Of Wales the Maharaja gave a sum of R 21,000 for 
the relief of the sick and infirm as a thank-offering. 
(8) Bengal Faminef.—The Maharaja subscribed 240,000 in 1874 to 
Tener A., March 1874, Nor. 4-9. the Bengal Famine Relief Fund. 
All these donations were acknowledged in KaAaritas from the Viceroy, 
and by the Secretary of State. r 
(4) Thank offering —When Hor Majesty escaped assassination in 1882 
Geoerst A., July 1882, Noe, 40-47, the Maharaja sent to the Private Secretary to the 
: Governor General— 
«the sum of 2 5,000 as a propitiatory offering to Heaven, to he used and appropriated as 
such in any manner which His Excellency the Viceroy, as Her Majesty's representative, 
may think proper” 


This gift was acknowledged through the Officer on Special Duty, and was 
forwarded to the Mayo Hospital at Lahore. The Secretary of State was informed. 
(5) Endowment in memory of Sir Donald HcLeod.—In 1871 the Maharaja 
General A., Decomber 1670, Nos, Presented Sir D. McLeod, the retiring Lieutenant- 
vw *“* Governor of the Punjab, with R 30,000 to found 
on institution in the Punjab connected with the Lieutenant-Governor’s name. 


A Sanskrit Scholarship was founded. The Maharaja was thonked privately 
by Sir D. McLeod. 


The Star of India—In 1861, Maharaja Ranbir Sing was made a 
Political A, December 1861, Noo, Knight of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
ee India. Thereupon His Highness expressed a wish 
that the new title should be included in the style of address to which he was 
entitled in public communications. 
Ibid, No. 139. The Government of India decided that— 
“on all oecasions on which it is customary to make use of the titles and address of the 


Maharaja of Kashmir in full, the new title of ‘Knight of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India’ should in future bo added in full, On other occasions the abbreviated title of 


K.S.1. will be sutficient,”” 
The Maharaja, having received the Insignia of the Order, ate three 
iti kharitas to (1) Her Majesty, (2) the Secretary 
ee see ee of State for tailta and (3) His Excellency the 
Viceroy, all of them expressing thanks for the honor conferred on him. The 


first two were forwarded to tho Secretary of State in despatch No. 33, dateg 


862. 
the gi ale was invested with the Grand Cross of the Order on the dg4 


November 1861. es é Fi 

* rank of General in the British Army conferred on 

ao, Maharaja Ranbir Singh.—On the occasion of 

87.39. the Delhi Assemblage the Viceroy intimated to the 
; is distincti d upon him. 

abaraja that this distinction would be conferred up : 

: A Commission under the Royal Sign Manual was transmitted to the Officer 
on Special Duty for delivery to the Maharaja. It was accompanied by the 
following Kharita from the Viceroy :— 

“ Kharita, dated 14th September 1577. . 

" From His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. > <7 

“To Hie Highness Mabaraja Ranbir Singh Indar Mahindar Bahadur Sipar-i-Saltavat, 
G.C.S.1,, Maharaja of Jummu and Kashmir. ; . : ; 

“i afforded me sincere gratification to announce to Your Highness at the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage that Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India had been pleased 
to signalise the assumption of Her new tille by appointing you to the honorary rank of 
General in the British Army. I have now the pleasure to transmit a Commission under the 
Royal Sign Manual formally conferring the above-mentioned title upon you. . 

“ «Phe exalted dignity thus graciously bestowed upon Your Highness is a special mark of 
esteem and favor never before conferred upon any of the Chiefs of India. It hag been 
accorded to Your Highness as an appropriate reeaguition of your loyal attachment to Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Throne, and of the service rendered by your troops in the maintenauce 
of peace upon the frontier, and in the suppression of the great mutiny of 1857. May this 
further token of the friendship of the Suzerain Power serve to draw slill closer the bonds of 
union between the Crown of England and the greatest of her border Feudatories, 

“With best wishes for Your Highness’s health and happiness and the prosperity of Your 
State and people, I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your Highness, ond 
to subscribe myself, &e., &e.” 


The Officer on Special Duty delivered the Commission and Kharita to the 
Maharaja in a public Durbar. His Highness acknowledged ihe honor in a 
suitable speech, and the procecdings closed with a royal salute of 101 guns, 

The matter was reported to the Secretary of State. 


Exemption of the Maharaja from payment of tolls——When the 


Political 4., Juue 1875, No. 63, Maharaja visited Simla in 1875 it was ruled that— 


© Political A., December 1877, Nos. 


“the Governor General in Council does not consider it desirable that Native Princes of 
the rank of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir should be required to pay tolls on ronds 
and bridges while travelling in British territory, and orders should therefore bo issued exempt- 
ing Native Princes of high rank from the payment of such tolls.” 


Celebration of the birth-day of Her Majesty the Queen Empress 
Polistes bi: cyese 1990 ac ba: at Srinagar.—On the 29th May 1880, the Officer 
on Special Duty wrote as follows :— 


“T have the honor to report that a salute of 31 guns was fired this morning from the 
Fortress of Hari Parvot in houor of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

“\ féle at the Shalimar gurdens has also been arranged, by order of the Maharaja, for 
the entertainment of the /nglish visitors at Srinagar. 

As this is, I believe, the first occasion upon which Her Majesty’s birth-day has been 
filly recognised by the Kashmir Durbar, 1 have much pleasure in bringing the circumstances 
to the nolice of the Governor-General in Council.” 


The Viceroy's procession at Lahore, 1880.—When tho Viceroy visited 
Beeret, Augast 1982, Nos. 922. Lahore early in November 1880, it was at firal 
ate. arranged ihat the Maharaja should ride in the 
elephant procession conducting His Excellency 1o the camp abreast of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and His Jighness’s agent agreed to this procedure. 
But a few hours before the procession Dewan Govind Sahai objected, Tho 
Punjab Government thought that he was justified by precedent, so the Viceroy 
agreed to excuse the Maharaja from riding in the procession. Butit was after- 
wards ascertained that the Punjab Government had not strong grounds for 
supporting the Dewan’s objection : he in fact “succeeded in carrying by sur- 


prise 5 material alteration of programme,” thus sowing the seeds of future 
inconvenience. 
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TRIBUTE. 


Treaty of Amritsar.—The tenth article of the treaty of Amritsar contains 
words :— 
Me eis Golab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of the British Government, and 
will, in token of euch eupremacy, present annually to the British Government one horse, twelve 
perfect shawl-goata of approved breed (six male and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir 
ehawls.” 
The shawls are regularly despatched to Her Majesty. They ore firet sub- 
Foreign Department Consultation, Mitted for the inspection of His Excellency the 
18th Septeraber 1857, No, 4, and 16th ~=Viceroy. In 1857 Her Majesty signified her wish 
Jnnunry 1860, Noe. 186 nad 226. that the shawls should be all of aquare shape, but 
of te same texturo og before. The Maharaja agreed to furnish square 
shawls. 
The goats have caused correspondence because they do not thrive in 
Seeret, December 1981, Nos. British India. In 1881 the Punjab Government 
516-685. gave orders (unauthoriscdly) for the discontinuance 
of this tribute, but they were not apparently carried outat thetime. Recently 
pashm and yarn have been aubstituted. The necessary modification of the 
treaty was announced to the Maharaja in a #harifa dated 13th March 1684 from 
the Viceroy’ which is quoted below :-— 


* By the tenth article of the treaty of Amritsar dated the 16th March 1846, it was agreed 
A Pol. E, April 1884 Noa, stag, that. the Maharaja of Kashmir chould present anuually to the 
mene British Government, in token of the supremacy of that 
Government, twelve perfect shawl-goate of approved breed, six male and six female. Accord~ 
ingly, the late Maharaja and Your Highness have presented year by year the twelve shawl. 
goats for which stipulation was made, But the nature of Lhese animals ie such that they 
do not thrive in India, It has therefore been proposed that twenty-two pounds of pastm and 
three pounds of white yarn of Lhe qualities and proportions which are described in the attached 
memorandum ehould be presented to the British Government, instead of the Lwelve ehawl- 
goata, as tokens of the supremacy of the said Government. 
“T have been informed by the Officer on Special Duty that Your Highness approves of 
this modification of the lenth article of the above-mentioned treaty, and this letter is accord- 


ingly writton to formally acquaint. Your Highness that the new arrangement will, with the 
consent of both parties, be henceforward adopted. 





Memorandum of articles to be substituted for the annual tribwte of shawl-goats, to accompany 
the Khartta from His Excellency the Viceroy to His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
dated the 13th March 1584. 

First.—Pashmn in its natural state as brought to Kashmir from Leh, ten pounds. 
Second.—Picked and assorted black wool, four pounds, 

Third.—Picked and assorted grey wool, four pounds, 

Fourth.—Picked and assorted white wool, four pounds. 

Fifth.—White yarn of the three beat qualities, three pounds, one of each quality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


JAGIRDARS AND FEUDATORIES. 


ore,—It will be observed that by the 5th article of the 
aap ae of Lahore, dated the lth March 1846, the Britieh Gov. 
ernment agreed to “ respect the bond fide rights of those jagirdars within 
the territorics ceded by the Lahore State, who “ were attached to the familics 
of the Inte Maharajas Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh; and to 
maintain those jagirdare in their bond fide possessions during their lives.” Tp 
regard to the parts of the ceded territories transferred by the British Govern. 
ment to the|Maharaja Golab Singh, this obligation was imposed on the new 
ruler by the 6th article of the treaty of Amritsar, The records do not scem 
to show what steps were taken to give effect to these provisions, or who the 
persons were in whose behalf they were made. Probably the point is one 
of no great practical importance now, since the guarantec, whatever it was, 
covered only the lives of parties who were in possession some 44 years ago, 


Settlement of jagir claims effected in 1846-47: Hill Chiefs near 
Jammu: the Khukka-Bumbas.—Quite apart from treaty provisions, cortain 
Jjagir settlements were negotiated by the British officers who helped Maharaja 
Golab Singh to arrange his affairs after he had been placed in possession of 
Kashmir. The jagirdare thus dealt with were of two classes, viz., first, the 
Chicfs of the old hill principalities in the neighbourhood of Jammu; and 
secondly, certain Chiefs styled  Khukka-Bumba,” who occupied the hill 
country in the west of Kashmir about Mozuffcrabad and the Baramulla pass. 
In 1846 both these classes were active opponents of Maharaja Golab Singh. 
The first comprised Chicfs, such as those of Rajaori, Bhimbar, Kishtwar, 
and Basoli, who had only recently become subject to the Raja of Jammu. 
Their leaders were Rahimulla Khan and Fakir-ulla Khan of the Rajaovi 

© Secret Cansnltation, 26h Decem- family, They had a special grievance, for Golab 
{ntis of the lajuor Comite oneal Singh had* kept the head of the house in prison 
these papers. till he became an idiot, and had bestowed the estate 
on the youngest branch of the family. ‘This opposition was of scrious 
importance. Fakir-ulla Khan was described* as ‘the life and soul of the 
 Imsu-ud-dip. Sheik’st rebellion, and the firebrand in his coun- 
ceil.” The other Chiefs of this class had similar 

reasons for complaint. 

The second class, the Khukka-Bumbas, are described in the memoran- 

t Secret Conmultation, 26h Decem- Gumt which is printed as Appendix (1). They are 
ber his, Naz Asa: petty Muhammadan Rajas living on the banks of 
tht Jhelum between Baramulla and Hazara. “The condition,” it was said in 

§ Tbid, No. 1245. . 1846,§ ‘of somcof these petty Chiefs is very miser- 

5 . able. Each Sikh ruler seems to have taken a slice 
out of their possessions, until some paid a tribute nearly equal. to their entire 


|| Thid, No. 1198, professed income.” They were reported|| to be 
“the most formidable and troublesome allics of 
T 6d, No. 1198, Sheik Imam-ud-din.’” They opposed Golab Singh 


not 60 much because{ they were Muhammadans, as 
because they feared that he would enhance their tribute payments. 

The Governor Gencral’s Agent (Colonel Lawrence) considered it es- 
ae to the establishment of Golab Singh’s rule that these causes of dis- 
; eaten should be Temoved, He therefore constantly urged the Maharaja to 

eal liberally with the claims of his feudatories. “When the hill country was 
aigy, Tid No. 21248, and ase also No, ea rads to you,” he wrote,** " it was eo with all 
1 uties and obligations, and it was expected that 

You would not only leave all who had grants of Sand of old standin in posses- 


sion, but that you would arrango for the comfort and well-being of your aub} 
generally.” _ This exhortation was basedo n the letter trom tha Goverment 
of India which is quoted below :— 


«The Governor General approves of the line you propose to follow— * * 
* * * * in ii sea he vests you with dis- 
cretionary power call upon Maharaja Golab Singh to 

f Utter No, 895, dated el 
jjRateael froma. nine gon. dated make equitable arrangements for the tributary and dependant 
tary fo (he Goverament of India to Chiefs whose territories have been tranaferred (o His Highness 
te Goceraar Generat’ Agent onthe under Ube treaty of Amritsar. The epirit of the treaty 
+ Wester " i ‘I A 

‘Brevet Concatiation, 264% December ‘edites that he should do so, while the example which we 
1946, No. 1139. have set him in regard to the territories retained by ue ond 
its results, should make His Highness anxious to follow their 
jnet and politic course. The mismanagement of Maharaja Golab Singh, and his ques- 
tionable conduct in regard (o his assuming possession of the Kashmir province, have made 
our interference necessary to aid in coercing these now refractory Chiefs. British interfer- 
ence cannot be exercised to enforce injustice, nor will the Governor-General consent to exercise 
it without seeing that justice is done to those whom our power ia employed to coerce or over- 
awe. 





“ You are requested to explain this distinctly to the Maharaja, and to impress on His 
Highness that every Prince, who ia invested with power and dominion, is also charged with 
corresponding duties to his people placed under hie rule, and that dignity, honor, and prosperity 
arise, not from the possession of the former, but from a just discharge of the requirements of 
tho latter. 

“The Governor-General will leave to your discretion, in which he hag full confidence, the 
arrangements which should be made on behalf of the Chiefs above referred to. Our puarantee 
for the performance of the Maharaja’s engagement should not be given where not absolutely 
necessary, Those who may reside in our Lerritories, in receipt of a moncy elipend, may receive 
such slipend from our treasuries, and it would be advisnble that, for the sums 6o suaranteed 
by us, we should receive from the Maharaja territorial assignments, the tenure of which 
would of course lerminale with the termination of the stipendiary payments.” 


t Secret Denpatch No. 1244, dated The orders were approved by the Court of Direc- 
the 7th December 1846. torst in these words :— 


“ Although the Maharaja Golab Singh may not be disgraced by all the bad qualities 
attributed to him, he has still mniscondueted himeclf in Inte affairs in a manner and (6 an extent 
which justifies any precautionary measures which you may think fit to adopt in regard to him, 
more especially with reference to Lhose tributary and dependant Chiefa whose territories have 
been traneferred to Hie Highness under the treaty of Amritsar.” 

tf Secret Consaltation, 28h Decom- ‘The Maharaja consented} to take the Agent’s 
ber 1816, Nos. 1242 wnd 1918. advice in respect of jagire. 


Guaranteed settlement for the Hill Chiefs,—'fhe nature of the settle- 
bed ceeree Coneil i 26:6: Decom ment effected and guaranteed in respect of Chiefs 
tullation, 25th September 1647, Nos, Of the first class is fully described in the papers§ 
220 and 221, printed as Appendix (2). Briefly, certain cash al- 
lowancca aggregating Rs. 62,200 per annum were assigned in perpetuity to 
the Rajas of Rajaori, Jasrota, Mankote, Ramnagar, Basoli, Kishtwar, and 
others. The Chiefs were given the choice of remaining in or quitting the 
Maharoja’s territorics, and most preferred the latter alternative. The share 
of those who remained was Rs. 42,800, and this the British Government 
undertook to poy. In consideration for doing so the British Government 
received from the Maharaja the districts of Sujanpur, part of Pathankot, ond 
certain lands between the Beas and Chukkec rivers. On the complete extinc- 
tion of a pensioned family, the amount of the allowance is payable to the 
Kashmir Durbar. 


Settlement about the Khukka-Bumabs: no guarantee.—The ar- 

W Sceret Consnltation, 26th Decom- rangement made with the Khukka-Bumba Rajas 
her 1848 No.’ 1186. has not been guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment. In the first{] instance, the Maharaja agreed to exact from them no 
more than the Sikhs had taken, and even to remit one-fifth of that amount. 
This agreement was reduced to wriling, and was attested by the Political 
Officer, Lieutenant Edwardes. But the Chiefs did not submit for some 
Secret Conenlletion, 26th Decem- time, so it became void. Eventually they signed 
ber 1888) Ne. 1248: a paper promising allegiance to the Maharaja; 
while the latter signed one promising to them kind treatment, the con- 
#6 This occureed io April 1848. firmation of all grants made up to one year be- 
% mes fore the desth of the Sikh Governor,** Sheik 
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Mohi-ud-dio,* and remission of one-fifth of the 
- vccccrtain thet the ger tribute paid to the Sikhe. These agreements werg 
crit innot quigeritorwene So not attested by the Governar General’s Agent 
Secret Contultation, 96th December yy A495 they were concluded he impressed upon the 
ae Ne ae Chiefe that they should consider carefully whether 
ili obey the Maharaja or not. not, they would be allowed 
lbsdodug: ae ensdie and ‘vould there receive allowances. But if 
soe Consultation, 26 Decem- they remained, the Maharaja would be ‘master 
per 1846, No. 1248. of their fortunes,”+ and i raul pencoforsand 
ir own good faith and submission.” ey all determined to 
beso ee oe co stay. Subsequently the Mabaraja defined, in certain 
ary 1848, No. 37. ‘ regulationst which he framed on Licutenant Tay. 
lor’s advice, the obligations of these Chicfs in regard to personal service: his 
words are quoted below :— 
“ Some of my zamindate hold their lands on advantageous terms, and these in cases of 
emergency, I summon for service. I give R2 as rasad allowance per man to the under. 
mentioned soldiers when called into the field. I take in all 2,500 men ; from the— 





Sultan of Mozufferabad . . A - 500 
Ditto Doputtah . . i . 300 
Ditto Kotliar . . ‘: . - 300 
Ditto Uri . , . 7 . 300 
Ditto Karnao . S . . » 300 
Raja of Booniar . . . . «50 (or Rs. 50.) 
Ditto Chittar and Dunuah . 2 - 300 
Ditto Dunuah and Kot . 2 . 250 (or Rs. 250.) 
Raja of Muzuffer Kban Habat Khan Madu- 
poreah 7 . “i : 7 . 250 (or Its. 250.) 


Raja of Skardo.—A case which resembles those just mentioned in so far 

§ Secret Consultation, 26th Decom. that Golab Singh was induced to be liberal by the 

ber 1840, No, 1248, mediation of British officers is that of the Skardo 
family. About this Colonel Lawrence wrote as follows :§— 

“ Skano is the richest of these (feudatory) states, and pays Rs. 6,000 to the Maha- 
raja, the Raja receiving for himself about Rs. 1,000. His name is Muhammad Shab, and 
he is the eldest surviving son of the Inte Ahmed Shab, who diced in confinement at Jammu. 
He has for years been obedient to the Maharaja, and lost his toes in the disaslrous expedition 
of Zorawar Singh. Severa) of hie brothers are stil) under restraint, but ihey will al] be released, 
and provision made for them cither in these hills or in the British dominions,” 


The brothers were Muhammad Aliand Ahmed Ali, and ultimately Lieutenant 
[Secret Consultation, Let July Taylor || seems to have obtained for them Rs. 6 per 
Lea aro 18, and 25th Sepetmber diem. In 1872 Mr. Girdlestone (lately Officer on 
en Special Duty in Kashmir) recommended that 
the allowance should be increased. This sug- 
gestion was not accepted, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab was informed that one of the family, Lutf Ali, was 
anxious for employment in Government service. 

A Punch,—The principality of Punch was allotted by Ranjit Singh to Golab 
Singh's brother Dhyan Singh, who had three sons, Mira Singh, Jowahir Singh, 
and Moti Singh. The second of them was aboy when his elder brother was 
killed, and his estate was in the first instance seized by the Maharaja. His 
name is not mentioned in the treaties of 1846, nor in subsequent arrangements. 
When he came to manhood he tried to recover his losses, and through the inter- 
vention of the Resident at Lahore ho did get a share of his father’sestate. But 
from this a bitter quarrel arose between him and Golab Singh. At the end of 1854 
cy. oomaltation, 301b March 1856, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab reported™* 

. that matters were coming to a crisis. Tho Maha- 
raja scemed to be bent on crushing his nephew, who had applied for assistance 
to the Chief Commissioner. The question was whether the request should be 
complied with at all; and, if so, to what extent. The case is an important one 
of its kind, and the Chief Commissioner's letter gives good account of the 
ae 8 family affairs. The following extracts are therefore quoted at some 

length . 

__\“For many years His Highness the Maharaja has been on bad terms with Raja Jowahir 
Singh. During ‘the life of floja Dbyan Singh, the father of the latter, heed Rae (the 


f Political B, March 1872, No. 83. 
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present Maharaja) Golab Singh had but one intereat. The union of the two brothers waa one 
of the main causes of their remarkable fortune. Dhyan Singh waa the minister and favorite 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh; he resided always at Court and cared for the welfare of the 
family, Golab Singh was generally absent as a civil or military officer on duty in various 
parte of the Punjab; or residing on his jagirs in the Jammu lerritory. All the wealth of 
the two brothera was accumulated in ite alrongholde under Raje Golab Singh’s immediate 
care. 

“When Dhyan Singh, together with hie master Maharaja Shere Singh, was murdered by 
the Sindonwallo sirdars, hie son Hira Singh mannged to win the army to his side and 
destroy the murderers, Hira Singh then became minister, and virtually the ruler of the 

anjab, : 

During Raja Hirn Singh's lifetime, eome illefeeling arose between him and hia uncle 
Golab Singh regarding Dhyan Singh’s wealth; and at one time it was in contemplation to 
send an army against Jammu, Matters, however, did not come to an open rupture; Raja 
Golab Bingh eatisficd hia nephow for the time being, who as the real ruler of the Punjab 
was of course the more powerful of the two. 

“Bhortly afler this, Raja Suchet Singh, the youngest of the (hree Jammu brothers, 
instigated, it is said, by Raja Golab Singh, tampered with the Sikh troope, and endeavoured to 
supplant his nephew Hira Singh. But the plot proved o failure. Itaja Him Singh got 
timely notice of the affair, and was enabled to keep the army on hie side. They moved out 
against Suchet Singh, and killed him and all his followers. Raja Suchet Singh had no children 
and had adopted Raja Ranbir Singh, the present heir of Jammu. The prince affects to 
Bevo Ulood feud on this account with Raja Jowahir Singh, ag the nearest relative of Hira 

ingh. 

‘© ehort time only elapsed when Raja Jowahir Singh, brother of the Maharani, and 
Raja Lal Singh, induced the army to desert Hira Singh, who was slain in hie flight from 
Lahore, With him died the eccond son of Raja Golab Singh, Mian Ootum Singh, who, 
after the failure of Suchet Singh’a plot, had come to Lahore on his father’s part. 

“On the death of Raja Hira Singh, his full-brother Raja Jowahir Singh became head 
of the family, and with his half-brother Moti Singh succeeded to his righte and property. 
Rajo Jowalir Singh, therefore, had claims against Raja Golnb Singh, both in his own right, 
as one of Lhe heirs of Dhyan Singh and Suchet Singh, and as the heir also of Hira Singh. 
The Intter held Jusrota, now a part of the Jammu territory, in jagir where he had 
accumulated a large amount of treasure, Both it and the jagir were appropriated by 
the Maharaja, Raja Jowahir Singh being then but a boy, neither underetood ie own rights, 
nor had power to assert them. 1 

“ Malters continued in this slate until the firet Sutlej war. By the treaty of Amritsar 
no provieion was made for Jowahir Singh, whom his uncle actually kept out of the way, by 
sending him to Chubal to take possession of his paternal jagir. 

“Thus all the accumulated wealth of Majas Dhyan Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hira 
Singh remained with the Maharaja. And all the Kohietan, except the Chabal and Punch 
estates, have fallen into that Chief’s hands, and even these lands are held as a fief under him. 

“Since 1818, Raja Jowahir Singh has been endeavouring to recover his share of his 
father, uncle, and brother's property. In 1847, he and his brother Moti Singh appealed to the 
Resident at Lahore, and in May of the following year, Sir F. Currie medinted between the two 
parties. On this occasion the Maharaja agreed to confirm to the two brothers their father’s 
Jagirs; to make them both Rajas, and to give them certain other advantages. 

“Ty 1852, Raja Moti Singh, instigated, it is generally said, by his uncle, quarrelled with 
his half-brother Jowahir Singh, and claimed a division of their estates, which had hitherto been 
held in common. ‘This division was effected early in 1853, but its result hns Leen to increase 
the feud between the Maharaja and his nephew, Jowahir Singh. 

“Raja Jowahir Singh has always endeavoured to obtain permission to keep a vakil at 
Lahore—an arrangement which has not been allowed as being offensive to the Maharaja, He 
las taken into his service persons who have been dismissed by the Maharaja ; he bas carried 
on communications with his officers and agents; and resisted, his authority. On the other 
land, the Maharaja hes not carried out the promises which he made through Dewan Jowala 
Sahai to Sir F. Currie in favor of Jowahir Singh He has by various acts of annoyance and 
etty affronts endeavoured to drive the Raja’s family out of the town of Jammu, and has 
lostigated his ryote to resist his authority. . 

“The animosity between the two parties has become inflamed to that degree that there ia 
nothing, it is believed, which the one would not doto injure the other. The Maharaja has alone 
refrained from ruining Jowahir Singh out of fear of the resentment of the British Government, 
while the Raja only waits for his sovereign’s death, to endeavour to supplant his son and 
successor, 

“In October 1853, Naja Jowahir Singh rode down from Chubal to Gujerat, and endea- 
voured Lo induce the Chief Commissioner, then on his way to Peshawar, to interfere and pro- 
tect him. hie was refused, but the Chief Commissioner gave him a letter lo the Maharaja, 
which he promised to take himself and deliver in Kashmir, and endeavour to come lo a recon- 
ciliation. The Raja, however, did not do so; the fact probably being, as he since said, that 
any such arrangement was hopeless. “ ses 

“In June last, Raja Jowahir Singh sent hie confidential agent to the Chief Commiesioner 
at Murree to repreacut the state of his relations with the Mabarsja; end a few daye after- 

11 
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warde Dewan Jownla Sakai, who had been deputed to arrange regarding the timber dulics on 


the Chenab, aleo arrived. _ interviews with both parties, and fully ascertai, 

The Chief hesecier pepe nt a. ae Jonshir Singh deasres our interference wie 
tho views and objects of Hie Peat berained” He wishes to hold his jagire ns a fick from ity 
out whieh he fee nt vith which the Maharaja shall have no concern. The Maharaja desires 
British Govertiia. from hie jagit, and is only held back by the fear of our resentment, 
to expel the Te nai dietinetly asked whether we would interfore or not in behalf of the 
Devas Whether the Maharaja would be allowed to take his own course with him or not? 

ae The Chief Commissioner allowed the Dewan to return to Kashmir, telling him that he 
wished to see Jowahir Singh himself, whom he had for that purpose invited RS Lahore ; Uhat, 
tho Maharaje’s wishes would be duly considered, and a reference made on the subject for the 

roment. . 
orton ca Jowahir Singh visited the Chicf Commissioner at Lahore, and explained with 
great frankness hie hopes and fears. He assured the Chief Commissioner that no real re. 
conciliation with his uncle was possible, that no submission on his part could prove effectual, 
that his uncle was bent on getting rid of him, and that without the interference of the British 
Government this intention would most assuredly be carried out. The Raja remarked very 
frankly thot he had no desire, nor indeed the power, to forcibly resist, the Maharaja, bul that 
on the demise of the latter he would be able emanate himeolf agninst his cousin; and that 
wired was our interference to prevent his present ruin. 

ue bene Commissioner caplnine to the Raja that he did not think it probable that the 
Dritish Government would interfere, but that so far as the treaty with the Maharaja would 
admit, the Chief Commiesioner would be glad lo aid him. Finally he recommended to the Raja 
three courses—first, to reconcile himself at any cost to his uncle; secondly, to return to his japirs 
and maintain himself to the best of his ability if attacked ; and thirdly, to request the Chief 
Commissioner in writing to obtain the consent of the Supreme Government for him to mediate 
between the Raja and his uncle on the basis that the former should relinquish his jagirs and 
reside in British territory, provided that an adequate allowance was granted to him from the 
Maharaja, payable through the public treasury. : : 

“The Naja replied to these propositions that the two first were impracticable, and that he 
could not agree to the last, as it would render him an exile without power or authority. The 
fuct is that this arrangement, which would no doubt prove acceptable to the Maharaja, ie dis- 
tasteful to Naja Jowahir Singh, as rendering him powerless for a future effort. ; 

“Raja Jowahir Singh is still ot Lahore, unwilling, perhaps afraid, to return to his own 
estates, and still in hopes that something may occur to save him from his uncle. On the other 
hand, the Maharaja is only waiting for au expression of the views of Government before 
taking further steps in the matter. : E 

“ Maharaja Golab Singh feels that he nag not long to live; he is nov, it is believed, 
atrieken by a mortal disense ; he perceives that he has made a bitter enemy of his nephew, thal 
his own son and heir, Raja Ranbir Singh, is unpopular aud inexperienced in business. He is 
aware of Raja Jowahir Singh’s aspiring and ambitious character, and is resolved to get rid of 
him during his own life, 

“The feclings of Raja Ranbir Singh towards hie cousin, Jowahir Singh, are still more 
bitter, He buth hates and fears him, and will never believe he is safe, eo long as Jowahir 
Singh holds a foot of land in the country. Under the pretext of Jowahir Singh being the 
brother of Suchet Singh’e murderer, he will not even eat with him—conduct peculiarly offen- 
sive among Rajpoots so nearly allicd together, 

“Raja Ranbir Singh conceives that if he can once get rid of hie cousin, he has nothing to 
fear for the future. While marching through Hazara the other day, the Chief Commiscioner 
urged Dewan Jowala Sahni to endeavour to effect a reconciliation between the parties. But 
the Dewan excused himself, remarking that Raja Ranbir Singh would never hear of it, aod 
had urged him on no account to listen to any compromise. 

“Such being lhe state of feeling between these near relations, it is difficult to know 
what course to advise, Raja Jowahir Singh will never voluntarily leave the country, while it 
ie perfectly clear that he is unable, if unaided, to maintain hia position. The Maharaj ie 
urgent to be allowed to deal with him in his own way. 

___ {The Chief Commiesioner believes that itwould be ultimately beneficial for Raja Jowabir 
Singh to accept our mediation on the terms proposed in paragraph 19. 1tno doubt would prove 
extremely distasteful to him to be compelled to leave his country. But at any rate wealth, 
Peace, and complete security would then be his lot. At present there is no assurance that he will 
escape with his life. Though he now refuses our mediation on these conditions, he may be 
too glad Lo accept them in a brief space of time, at which juncture, however, the Maharaja may 
no lunger be willing to grant the terms which he would now subscribe to. 

“ By the treaty of Amritsar, the British Government are doubtless in no way called on to in- 
lerfere in the internal concerns of Jammu, But on the other hand, ever since 1846, its officers 
have interfered. Towards the end of that year, when but for our energetic measures, Maharaja 
Golab Singh would never have oblained posuession of Kashmir, Sir i. Lawrence induced His 
Highness to allow a maintenance in perpetuity to the Rajaori family and other Chiefs, who 
had been exiled, or were unwilling to live under his authority. These arrangements were 
approved by the Supreme Government, which guaranteed the pensions, for payment of which 
the Maharaja ceded tract of country. 
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‘In 1848, Sir F, Currie mediated between the Maharaja and his nephews, and again in 
1854 Sir H. Lawrence acted in a similar way between the two brothers, Rajas Jowabir Singh 
snd Should Bis Lordship in Council, h d posed 

 Shoul ie ship in Council, however, disapprove of the pro] arrangement, the 
queation seems then to be, shall Jownhir Singh be left & his fate, or aha hie uncle be prevent- 
ed from injuring him? The Chief Commissioner believer that no general considerations of 
Future evi! consequences will deter tha Maharaja, and olill less bis eon, from ridding them- 
selves of him. Compared with this object, they care for nothing mve the reeentment of the 
British Government. No advice, no warning, short of a prohibition, will restrain them from 
accomplishing their intentions.” 


‘The matter was considered* by the Government 

Tee ae eaalien Bat March of India, and the gist of the orders passed is 
5 Be Caisnialon seid Mase contained in the subjoined extracts from Foreign 
1055, No.7. 7 vepartment lettert No. 41, dated the 29th January 


‘Phe Governor General in Council, after a careful study of the provisions of the treaty of 
Amrilsar, and the history of the transactions between the Maharaja and his nephew, is unable 
to diseover in any of these documents any thing which would justify the Government of Ludiu 
in inlerposing in this quarrel by any exercise of its power. 

« By the treaty in question, the British Goverument binds itself (article 9) to “give ite 
aid to Maharaja Golab Singh in protecting hie territories from external enemies’: but it no. 
where binda itself to interfere, or reserves any right lo interfere, in internal disputes, 

“ Maharaja Golab Singh, on his part, agrees to acknowledge the supremacy of Lhe British 
Government (article 10) and (article 5) to ‘ refer to the arbitration of the British Government. 
any disputes or questions which may arise between him and the Government of Lahore, or any 
other neighbouring State,’ and to ‘abide by the decision o£ the Government.’ But the treaty 
nowhere recognises any right of authoritative interference in the internal affairs of the Maha- 
raje’s kingdom, nor any right of compelling the Maharaja to submit to ite arbitration in 
matters between his government and those who may be subject lo its authority. Raja Jowahir 
Singh is so subject, being a feudatory of the Maharaja; his case has no special provision made 
for it; his name is not even mentioned in the treaty. 

“ As it appears to the Governor General in Council that the course to be followed by the 
Government of India in connection with the disputea between Raja Jowabir Singh and his 
uncle the Maharaja, must be regulaled by the general provisions of the treaty of Amritsar, 
His Lordship in Council is of opinion that any such interference as you point to, regarding the 
exercise of our power to restrain Maharaja Golab Singh, and to prevent the measures which 
he may resolve to take towarde his nephew and feudatory Jowahir Singh, must be put out of the 

uestion. 
wee In reply to your question whether Jowahir Singh shall be ‘left to his fate,’ I am desired 
by the Governor-General in Council to atate that the Government of India, although it cannot 
interfere on behalf of Raja Jowahir Singh with authority, is prepared, upon grounds of humau- 
ity and policy, to interpose its good offices in hie favour by exhorting the Maharaja, as forcibly 
as words can convey such an exhortation, to act with justice to his nephew, and to abstain from 
those extreme measures, which his feclinga of biller animosity suggest to him. 

The Governor-General in Council cannot advise Raja Jowabir Singh to submit to our 
mediation, or to accept our good olfices on the very unfavourable terms described in the 19th 
paragraph of your Secrelary’s despatch, nor on the other hand can His Lordship in Council 
accede to the wish of Jowahir Singh that he should ‘hold his jagir asa fief from the British 
Government, with which the Maharaja shall have no concern,’ or undertake to press any such 
requisition upon the Maharaja in opposition to the express provision of the treaty, which for- 
bide our direct. interference, and recognises no right on our part to arbitrate in the internal 
affairs of hia kingdom. The Government of India must confine itself, in this matter, to the 
simple exercise of its good offices with Maharaja Golab Singh in favour of his nephew ; to an 
endeavour by advice and exhortation to restrain him from the severe and uojust measures which 
he contemplates. If Raja Jowahir Singh should decline our good offices on this understand 
or should refuse his assent to the conditions which may be obtained for him by their interposi- 
tion, the Government of India, he may be informed, must then withdraw, and leave the feud 
between hii and his uncle the Maharaja to take its course, so long as it does not injuriously 
affect the interests of the British State.” 





# Secret Deapntch, No. 1616, dated These instructions were approved® by the 
Sth April 1866, Court of Directors. 
Accordingly the Chicf Commissioner informedt Jowahir Singh that the 
+ Secret Commullation, Slat August Government were not free to iuterfere in his behalf. 
1868, No. 4. At the same time the Maharaja was warned that 
his seizure of Jowahir Singh’s jagirs would be viewed with displeasure by 
the Governor-General in Council. Nevertheless, the Maharaja, who bad already 
J Secret Consultation, M1st Augme Collected troops near his nephew's possessions, pro- 
1865, Now. 4—7. cceded to attack him; and eventually defeated? 
him and confiscated his jagirs. 
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i . e Chicf Commissioncr's endeg. 
The Governmont of, Tale. approve” a Oe Dat they se me 
jeenee oe their refusal to interfere on receiving an applica. 
t Secret Consaliation, 2618 BePI™” tion For qasistance from Jowahir Singh. This action 
ber Jota t in accordance with the Chief Commissioner's view. He 
was apparently no tsi i's rule wae extremely unpopular, and that his 
pointed out that et ing i Be eninly dae, oa eupne it: WHI It 
success again o British Government would always be ready {0 afford in 
ss tele 5 hir Singh was then allowed to live at Lahore. But 
th SPAN este for womne years longer. Jowahir Singh not only continued 
the quarrel las’ atom, complain, but intrigued with Ciseoulentea fac. 
Foreign Deyariment Cornuttalion, 404 in Jammu, Lis party grew stronger after 
t hiupnte tte Seeroany of pe the death of Golab Singh; and at the end of 1868 
fated 10 Sal 2008. Nest isle, @ conspiracy was discovered which had for its ob. 
dated 22nd December 1859, No. 73. ject the murder of ie sg saat ans ne won 
i he succession of Jowahir Sing he here was considerable 
pes Tor a sie that the Raja was directly implicated in this | plot. The 
affair brought matters to o crisis. It was clear that the old quarr el would be 
indefinitely prolonged with danger of disturbances ‘unless the British Govern. 
ment interfered to effect 0 settlement. Moreover, both parties expressed their 
willingness to abide by the arbitration of the Licutenant-Governor. Sir J. 
Lawrence, therefore, framed an agreement} by which 
t Forsien Department Consudation, Jowahir Singh renounced all claims to possessions 
Ath Masel, 1860); No, 199: in the Kashmir State, undertook to abstain from in- 
trigues, and promised to live outside of Kashmir territories at a place not nearer 
to them than Umballa; while the Maharaja agreed to pay Jowahir Singh’s 
debts, and to give him a cash allowance of one lakh per annum for his life, half 
a lakh being heritable by his male issue in perpetuity. These terms were gua- 
ranteed by the British Sona aie was sr eatiee Fate we and 
ion, Will exercise,” the powor of compelling cither party 
ake tee Se di” to Full them. Tho agreoment was approved§ by 
popteranteh from Seewiary of Sia’ the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
comber 1859. G oF dey, JOWabir Singh died at Vital on ihe Tot De- 
fe aes Oh aoa cember 1860, apparently without issue. The jagir 
"ora Depart receetinge 3 of Punch Gas watean by the Maharaja on Moti 
nannery ABEL No, 100: Singh (Jowahir Singh’s younger brother), on con- 
dition of fidelity and allegiance, and is still held by him. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reouest for a guarantee against inter- 

ference,—In July 1868 Ranbir Singh. preferred] unofficially to the Licutenant- 
¥ Politital A, Augast 1868, No. 98, Governor of the Punjab a request— 

“thal the British Government undertake, as in the case of Nabha, Patiala, and Jhind, to 


atlend (0 no complaints or petitions brought against Une Maharaja for the time being by any 
of his relatives or ¢ jagirdars.’” 


The Lieutenant-Governor (Sir D. MacI.cod) submitted this application in 
oo Ihd. a demi-official \ctter to the Viceroy, remarking*"— 





“as we bave always refrained from interfering on behalf of any complainants amongst his 
relatives or dependants except those for whom frov special causes we have become in any woy 
pledged, or where their wrongs may appear of an outrageous character, the requesl and the 
assurance appear lo be hardly necessary. Rut ashe wishes it I] presume there ean be no ob- 
jection to giving bim (he same asgurances as have been given to others.” 


The Government of India refused this request. Their reasons are sct forth 


t Political 4., August 1669, No. 99, 12 the following extract from a demi-official lettert + 
of the Foreign Sceretary :— 


“The second request, that the Mahnraja receive the same assurance of our non-interfer= 
ence between him and his relatives and jagirdars as has been given to the Maharaja of Patiala, 
and the Rajas of Jhind and Nabha, is one which the Viceroy is unable favourably to entertain. 
The British Government of course are desirous at all times to Tespect the soverciprn authority 
of the Maharaja over his subjects, and have never interfered between him and his relatives 
and dependants unless in very special and exceptional cases. But the formal assurances given 
in 186” to Pattiala, Jhind, and Nabha, although they were in reality only a renewal of one 
of the clauses in the sanads of 1847, have been found in Practice not to work well; indeed, 
nolably in the case of the Sonthi Sikhs and Nabha, the formal assurance given to the Raja 
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of Nabha bas resulted in misunderstanding and objectionable complications. On general 
grounds, therefore, the Viceroy ia opposed to the grant of a similar assurance to Kashmir. 
“But apart from this, there are special reagous why, in tho case of Kashmir, the indul- 
gence could not be conceded. Dy article 6 of the treaty of 1846, the Maharaja is bound to 
respect, in regard to the territory traneferred to him, the guarantee which the British Govern- 
ment gave under the treaty of Lahore, that the dond fide righte of the jagirdare and their 
: A Possessions would be cted and maintained for life.* The 
; ® This argument may have hed more Gbliration to maintain these righte ia one from which the 
fores in 1868 that it has now. Iv will : 
ho seen from tho first paragraph of Britieh Government cannot escape, and we are therefore 
thin chapter that the guarantee only bound to see that the Maharaja respects them in the terri- 
covered the lives of these in pamewsioo toriea which we obtained under treaty from tbe Lahore 
in Let 90: t.a.c. Durbar, ond afterwards ceded to the Maharaja’s father. 
Under these circumstances, the assurance asked for could 
not be granted without a breach of faith on our part. At the eame time, as already observed, 
the right of the British Government to inlerfere with the Maharsja’s internal government will 
never be unnecessarily or vexatiously exercised, but will always be limited, as in times past, to 
special and exceptional cases.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE “OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY IN KASHMIR.” 


The presence of a representative of the British Government in the 
Kashmir State is not provided for by treaty.—The object of the iroaty of 
‘Amritsar, as shown by its language and by the despatches of Lord Hordinge 
(which have been quoted) was to leave the new Maharaja as free as possible 
from interference on the part of the British Government. 


iscussion about the appointment of a Resident in Kashmir,— 
em least a year an B half after the treaty, such interference 
became necessary and actually occurred. It has been shown how this came 
about. Golab Singh would never have obtained possession of Kashmir had not the 
Government of India supported him against Sheik Imam-ud-din. When the 
support was given, it was pointed out that the Maharaja had partly excited 
opposition by his own injustice to the hill Chicfs and others; ond that the 
Government could not support tyranny. Golab Sing asked for the advice of 
British Officers in the first instance, and Lieutenant Reynell Taylor was sent to 
enquire into the whole system of administration in the province of Kashmir and 
to draw up a programme of reform, This he did, and the Maharaja agreed to 
carry it out. But the Government soon had reason to doubt whether the 
engagement was being fulfilled, and with the entire approval of the Court of 
Directors they proposed to depute two officers to make fresh enquirics. The 
intention was postponed for temporary reasons, and was apparently allowed to 
drop. It is remarkable, however, that the appointment of a Resident in 
Kashmir was discussed as a possible consequence of Golab Singh’s neglect to 
comply with Lieutenant Taylor’s programme of reform, Thus, in a letter of 
* Secret Consultation, 26th Docem. the 12th November 1846, Colonel Lawrenco wrote 
bar 1646, No, 1242, i the Government of India from Kashmir as fol- 
ows® :— 


“Under any circumstances one officer will go to Hazara and one remain here until affairs 
are brought into some order ; but I doubt the advantage of permanently leaving an officer with 
the Mabaraja ; though perbaps it may prove useful to depute a respectable Native Agent who 
can keep Government informed without being an incubus on the local authorities, and detract- 
ing from their credit without himself haying any authority.” 


¢ Secret Consultation, 28th August Writing of Lieutenant Taylor’s deputation 
1647, No. 186. Colone] Lawrence usedt these words— 


Lieutenant Taylor is, I think, doing much good, with as litle offence as possible to the 
Maharaja ; who, however, must feel his dignity touched by the presence of a Dritish authority 
in the capital of Kashmir, But he has fairly brought the penalty on himself, for [have always 
tried Lo iinpress on him two things ; first, hat we did not wish to interfere with him ; secondly, 
that we must ivsisé on the terms of the trealy, and look to the protection and rights of the 
people twice made over to his rule. * * * * * Defore I left Kashmir last October, 
T gave him plain rules how to remain independent.” 


When Coloncl Lawrence had learnt from a report} by Mr. Vans Agnew 

J Sccret Consultation, 26th Junony that Lhe reforms planned by Lieutenant Teylor 

JG4B, Roe 4Uiona42, were not being carried out, he repeated his warning 
to the Maharaja— 


“Tf you will not act for yourself,” he said, “ eome other arrangement will be made for 
the protection of the hill people. * * * * ‘The least that will occur will be that one 
= lwo olficers will at an carly date proceed to Kashmir to examine and reporl on the real state 
of country.” 


Colonel Lawrence addressed the Government of India on the same subject, 
and delinitely recommended that two officers should be sent in 1848 to enquire 
into (the stale of alfairs, 
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TE neecsaary then,” he continued,* ‘an Assislant Resident could remain in Kashmtr, 

© Gccret Consultation, 28th January I deprecate the permanent residence of ono officer in an oute 

164s, No. 36. 43 of-the-way place like Kashmir or Nepal, where most men 

are apt Lo imbibe prejudices for or against the authorities. An intelligent Aesistant of come 

standing relieved every year from Luhore might keep the Mahamjo straight; but if he ean, or 

rathor will, do so without such ineubua, I hope it will be done ; for assuredly hia own happi- 
ness and honour much depend on his independence.” 


In a demi-officialt letter to the Foreign Sccretary, Colonel Lawrence said 
$ Secret Consultation, 26th Jauu. that he intended to discuss ths causes of complaint 
ary 1818, No, a5 K.-W, with the Dewan Jowala Sahai— 
“explaining to him that early next season one or two officers will go to thoroughly examine 
the valloy, and on their report will depend whether the Mobaraje is tobe saddled with a 
permanent Resident or remain independent.” 
{ Scoret Cousulintion, 28th Janus Lord TLardinge, too, sent a serious warning to 
ary 1848, No, 43 A. Golab Singh in o kharitat from which the follow- 
ing words are quoted :— 

“In no case, therefore, witl the Britieh Government be the blind instrument of a ruler’a 
injuslice towarde his people ; and, if in apite of freindly warnings the evil of which the British 
Government may have just cause to complain he not corrected, a system of direct interference 
must he resorted to, which, az Your Highness must be aware, would lower the dignily and 
eurtail the independenco of the ruler.” 

These quotations have been made at some length, because they sel forth the 
views of Lord Hardinge and of one of the officers principally concerned in fram- 

§ Sccral, March 1875, Nos, 19-29, ing the treaty of Amritsar. Some years later another 
EW. of those officers, Sir F. Curric, stated§ that to the 
best of his recollection it was understood when the (reaty was drawn up that 
* so long as he (the Maharaja) was loyal, there should be no Resident imposed 
upon him.” But the records seem to show that immediately after the treaty 
of Aruritsar had been concluded, the Government of India did not feel debarred 
by any kind of positive pledge from appointing a British representalive in 
Kashmir; or indeed from internal interference on bebalf of an oppressed 
people. 


Appointment of ap “Officer on Special Duty.”—The first. “ Officer on 
Special Duty in Kashmir" was deputed in 1852. The measure had apparently 
nothing to do with the loyalty or the misrule of the Maharaja. It originated in 
the misconduct of English officers who visited the province of Kashmir during 
the year 1851. For this reason the Governor General wrote demi-officially to 
the Board of Administration in the Punjab, suggesting that the depulation of 
an English officer should be recommended to the Maharaja. This officer was— 
“to remain|| there (in Kashmir) during lhe ensuing season, to be the referee in any mis- 
{| Foreign Consultation, Lith Decem- understandings that may arise between the authorities of the 
ber 1952. No. 82, country and British visitors, and to lake cognizance of any 
oppression or irregularities which may be charged against British officers.” 
On the 27th February 1852, the Board reported that the Maharaja had 
agreed to this proposal. . 
Major Macgregor, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, was accordingly 
deputed on special duty, drawing bis ordinary pay, 
A, did Ros 08. from the Ist April to the 15th November 1862. 
‘cust After this a civilian"* or military officer in civil 
_ 11a 1665 the nominee wae Hengal employ was ordinarily deputedt++ every year during 
eet the het weather and Pine Ile was nominated by 
44 Political A., May 1868, No. 127, the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the approval{{ 
F aid Porelgn Cousnlietion, 280d August of the Government of India. 


No. 5 : 
i Jurisdiction of the officer on special duty.— 
In 1856 this officer was authorised— 


‘to interfere in casea where public decency may be outraged by European officers, or 
aggravated breaches of decorum or propriety may be committed, or where the local lawe or 
usages of the country may be violated.” 


He was invested with— 


* the powers of o Court of Requests to decide all cases of complaints preferred by servants 
against officers for non-payment of wages.” 
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to expel from Kashmir any European visitor who might 

be guilty of i Grae: reporting the circumstances to tho Punjab 
oe t, and to the official superior of the person expelled. But before 

er ras action he was to associate himself with at least three European 
alee of rank equal or superior to that of the offender, and obtain their concur. 


rence. 


He was ompo 


Under revised rules which were oud for the pui. 

i i rep dance of visitors in 1860,* it was laid down that all 
vane eee disputes with Kashmir subjects should be referred 
by British subjects to— 


“ the officer on deputation, who is there for the purpose of maintaining order.” 


The same officer was indicated as the— 


“only proper channel of communication between the Durbar or Kashmir officials and 
Enropean visitors.” 


The officer's authority to expel visitors behaving badly was reaffirmed. In 
the case of a first offence, an appeal was to lic from him to— 


“@Uourt of three experienced officers whom the Civil officer ia empowered to summon for 
hearing such appeale, and the decision of such officers shall be final.” 


In the case of a second offence there was to bo no appeal. ts 
* Political &, November 1972, All these provisions were reproduced in instruc. 
Now, 182— 126. ” tions issued by the Punjab Government in 
Oa 1865." 
arty! A+ October 1822, Now “T1873 the powers of the Officer on Special 
Political A, March 1878, Not. 212 Duty were thoroughly revised and formulated in 
Political A,-April 1879, Now.187 the rules quoted in the foot-note.t' It is notice. 
= able— 


(@) that they are based on the consent of the Mabarnja ; 





‘Ds virtac of authority duly acquired in that bebalf by agreement with the me of Cashmere, the Governor 
General in Coancil is pleased, under Sections 4 end 6 of Act XI of 1872 (The Foreign Jurisdiction and Eztradition 
Act), to delegate to the British officer for (he time being on duty in Cashmere the powers described in tho following 
Regulatiaas :— 

an ‘The Britiah officer for the time being on duty at Srinagar eball ropresont tha British Government in Cashmere, 
and for the maintenance of good order the following powers and dulies are respectively conferred and imposed upon 
him : 

(4) He way direct any European British eabjcot who is travelling or tosiding m Cashmere, ond who is guilty 
of any gross meconduct, to leave Cashmore forth with, and may punish any person knowing of euch direction and 
disobeying the mme with rigorous or simple imprisonment fora term which may extend to six months, or with fino 
which insy extond to ove Lhousand rupees, or with both, 

(@.) He aball receive, (ry, and determine in his Court (which shall bo called The Court of the Dritish Ofllcer in 
Cashmere”) all suits of » civil nature between European Britith subjects, or betwoon Europasn British subjects and 
‘their servants, provided— 

(1) that the right lo nao hes arisen, or the defendant at the time of the commencement of th 

carrice on business, or personally works for gain, within Cashmere. 

(2) that the nol of the seme nature us those auite of which tho cognizance by tho ordinary Civil Courts of 








it develle or 









ite of Lhe first clase as described in Section 20 of Lhe Code of Cri u 
Procedi es committed by Buropeau Uritieh subjects, or by native British 
subjects, being servants of European British aubjects. 

Provided that in the ease of any oender beiug « European British eubject, ho sball only bave power to pass ® 
fonteace of imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, or Bne not exceeding one thousand rapees, or both ; 
snd when (he offence cowplained of is under the Indian Ponal Code punishable with death, or with transportation for 
Jife, or srben it cannot. in the opinion of such officer, be adequately punished by him, ho shall {if he thinks that the 
sccuevd person ought (o bo committed) commit him to tho Chief Court of the Punjab, 

i a sie shall be recovered in manner provided by Soction 807 of the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X 
of 1972). 


ILL. Sentences of whipping shall be carried into execution in manner provided by Gections 810, $11, 912, and 319 
of the anne Cade. 


i a Persons sentenced to imprisonment shall be transferred to, and confiacd in, tho Sialkote or Hawul- 
in 
v, 




















© procedare in all civil suils betwoon European British sabjecta or European British subjects and their 
all be regulated by te Code of Civil Procedure. The procedure In all criminal proseesious shall be 
jare, 
VI. Tho esid officer sha] make rules to regulate the service and tion of processes issuing is Court, 
sal 8x he foe to harp Co ltt ta erat te terico and exeetion of ce ree 
,_ ViI. All questions of law, or fact, or both, arising in casca before the said officer, shall be dealt with and deter- 
mined according to the law administered in the Courts of tho Panjab, 

NIL The said officer shall keep such registers, books, aud accounts, and submit tothe Lieatenant-Goreruor of 
tbe Panjab such Matements of the work done itczerciso of the aforeasid powers, ws may, from time to Une, be Pre- 
seri the gid Licutenant-Governor. shall it siti i 
Sep orcar rom ime ting ake gee as mt "Hb rein Tr sed aie i 


1X. Duties und fees of thi ¢ amount tivel; it | 
of Anosind Aah se seal ania ibe slam daties and Conrt-foen prescribed by Act XVIIL 


eee aT™ thal be vo appeal against ang order, j or deerce passed by (he said in wcivil suit. Bob 
iE tm the Ural of uny such euit, aoy quention of lay sree to the worree eaaaed b the mid fier fns ciel ent. Bet 
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(b) that they recognise the officer on epecial duty as the representati 
of the Dritish Government in Kashmir; “f ave 

(c) that the personal jurisdiction of thia officer is limited to European 
British subjecta and their servants ; 

(2) that civil suits concerning Kashmir subjects are cognizable by a 
“mixed Court” of which a Kashmir official is a member; 

(e) that the officer's authority to cxpel European British subjects is 
made ahsolute and sanctioned by a penalty. 


The consent of the Maharaja was given to these rules without much demur. 

He would have preferred “ the mixed Court” to have had jurisdiction in all cases, 

and he did not like the provision for imprisonment in British jails; but he did 
not press these points. 

‘The origin of the rules dey the report® submitted by the Officer on Special 

: ie uty in 1871 (Mr. Girdlestone), in which he re- 

© Poll. Ay April 1872, Now 9740. oaented thot British pees visiting Kashmir 

frequently omitted to pay their debts in the country, and that the creditors 

had no legal redress. 


European Foreigners in Kashmir.—The question of jurisdiction in 
respect of European foreigners residing in or visiting Kashmir is one of consi- 
derable difficulty. The Maharaja has employed Frenchmen, Belgians, and others 
in the shawl, silk, vine, and timber trades, and European foreigners have from 
early times visited his country. 

Cuse of JIM. Quinemaut and St. Quentin.—Tho Officer on Special Duty 
has not at present any recognised jurisdiction over such foreigners. This fact 
is illustrated by the well-known caset of M.M. 






lB, Novelier 1878, i 
21—40, and Political B, Muy Quinemaut and St. Quentin. They were two 
Nos, 281-290. 


Frenchmen, of whom the former entered into a 
contract wilh the Maharaja concerning a trade in walnut wood, and the latter 
sone toe former asa partner in the undertaking. When they were hoth in 

ashmir they quarrelled, and the first phase of the case was that M. St. 
Quentin prosecuted M. Quinemaut in the principal Criminal Court at Srinagar 
on charges of pane peculation, and defamation. The accused was 
convicted and fined. [Me appealed to the Maharaja, but the decision was 
upheld, and the finc was paid. The next phase of the case was that BM. 
Quinemaut slanderously charged certain high Kashmir officials with bribery. 
This circumstance came tothe knowledge of the Durbar through the evidence 
produced at the trial of M. Quinemaut. The Maharaja was indignant, and 
announced his intention of prosecuting him for libel; but eventually accepted 
a writlen apology and retractation. The third feature in the case was the can- 
celment of the contract between M. Quinemaut and the Durbar. This fol- 
lowed close upon the other proceedings, and M. Quinemaut complained that 
it was an arbitrary and unjustifiable act which practically ruined him. His 
case was taken up by solicitors in Bombay and ty the Consul General for 
France at Calcutta. But enquiries showed that M. Quinemaut had little, if 


affect the morils of (he decision) shall ariso, he may draw up n statement of the ease, and refer it for the docision of the 
Chief Court of the Punjab; und ho shall, on receipt of a copy of auch dceision, dispose of the cave conformubly 








person convicted on a trinl held by such offleer may appeal to the Cow 
if such person bo an Ruropean Dritish snbject, ho muy appeal either to th 
F Ube Panjab, : 

AL. The appellnut shall in overy ense give notice of the appval to the said Mritish officer in Cashmere, wha shall, 
if necessary, instruct tho officer einpowared to prosecute the case. 


joner of the Rawal Pindi 
| Consusimsioner or to the 








Pha Mixed Court, 


ants not being subjects of the Mab 
the other side, sliall be devised by 
1 officer aud Chu Civil Judge of Stinegur, or other officer specially nppuinted in 


XU, Cisi 
4ide, and aabject 
couporad of the anid 
the Mabaraja of Cunt : 

XIIL When the agit Hritish officer and the said Civil Judge or othre officer are unable ta come toe final decision 
in any such suit, they aball reduco their difereuce inte writing aud refer it to a singly arbitrator to by unwed hy 






ita between Enropean Britis 
of His Highness the 


















1 be Anal. 





‘The arbitrator so nominated shall procecd to try the caso, and his d 
Aud in every case of a reference under thesy Rulea— 

(a) the urbitmntar shall be at liberty to prnceed ex-parte, in case cither party, aftar reasonable notice, neglecta or 
refuses, withaut good and anff ference ; 
cavea referred to bin: 
radueo hofory tho arbitrator all bonka aud documents withiao their tpsmusion 
or cnatrol, which the arbitrator oiay call for ax relating to the matters refered ; 

(d) and the partioe and their repreaeutatives in iuterest sbull nbide by and pectorm the n¥an 
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ii i trees in contravention of 
a . He had cut fruit-hearing walnut J , D the 
pet a soe pen ea and he had altogether made himself so obnoxious that 
the Maharaja could not be expected to strain & point in his favour. : 

‘The significant fact in the case is that the Frenehmen submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the Nativo Courts. On this eubject the Officer on Spociy, 
Duty wrote as follows :— i 

e ities here have assumed, and I have hitherto nequiesced tacitly in the assump. 
tion, Se nee ened ae being Enropean British subjecta are beyond my jurisdiction, Bur 
Hie Highness’ Court has kept me informed of the progrese of the affair, and I have request. 
ed that they will continue to do so. Seeing that there ig no one in Kashmir who is authoriand 
to watch (he proceedings and intereste of European foreigners residing or carrying on traje 
in the country, I conceive that I, 28 the local representative of the British Government, am 
bound to fuliil this funetion to the extent at least of secing that no oppression or grosa in. 
justice is practized on such persons by tho Native Courts. 


These remarks applied to the criminal trial of M. Quinemaut at the in. 
stance of M. St. Quentin. In regard to the contemplated State prosecution of 
M. Quinemaut for libelling Kashmir officials, the Officer on Special Duty 
wrote thus :— 

“The Durbar desire that the enquiry ou this fresh charge should be conducted before a 
jury composed of English and French gentlemen resident here, and in my presence: but before 
writing o me on the subject His Highness’ Government wished to ascertain my views. 

“T have replied that I am obliged to His Highness the Mabaroja for the confidence 
which this proposal implies, but that I do not clearly undersiand from the message in what 
capacity I am to act ; that is to any, whether as Judge representing the Durbar and epecially 
empowered by His Highness, or a2 a Judge associated with the Presiding Officer of the 
Kochmir Court, or merely a3 amicus cure. 1 added that His Iighness might rest assured 
that Tam ready to give avy assistance in my power, but that it would be right for me, 
considering the peculiarity of the circumelances, to solicit instructions from my Government 
in the first instance, 

© It would be most satisfactory, I think, if the Durbar would make over the ense to me 
entirely, on the underatanding thut a Kashmiri Judge would sit with me to assist me with 
hie advice.” 


The instructions of the Government of India were conveyed to the Officer 
on Special Duty in these words :— 


You should take uo part in the actual proceedings in the case. The view taken by the 
Government of Ludia is, that if you were to participate in the enquiry you could not eventual. 
ly avoid joining in a verdict either against the uative officiala or agatust the Frenchman, 

iu either case there are likely to be protests and discontent, and the finding is opon to dispute 
and appeal, which might end by the intervention of the Maharaja, It wonld be difficult for you 
to take part in Uhese proceedings, having no definite juiicial powers, without some riek of 
compromising your position asa political officer. Dut it is quite right that you should watch 
the course and result of the trial, and that you should interfore if the Frenchman ie threat- 
ened with over-harsh treatment.” 


Monsieur Quinemaut at first declined to pay the fine inflicted on him, and 
thereupon the Native Court attached his property. He prayed for aid from the 
Officer on Special Duty, Mr. Henvey replied, enquiring in what way he de- 
sircd him to intervene. At the same time he wrote to the Durbar deprecating 
‘undue severity.” His action was approved. ‘Ihe fine was paid and the property 
was released. It may be mentioned that the Foreign Secretary obtained an 
assurance from the Kashmir oaki! at Simla that Monsieur Quinemaut would 
not be imprisoned. + 

The third part of the case relating to the contract between Monsieur Quine- 
maut and the Durbar was taken up by the Consul Gencral for France at Calcutta. 
He observed that there was no representative of the Trench Government in 
Kashmir, and therefore hoped that the Government of India would see that 
Monsieur Quinemaut was not wronged. In reply he wasinformed of the facts 

reported and the action taken hy Mr. Henvey ; and here the matter dropped. 
It is noticeable that the Kashmir Agent in Calcutta, Babu Nilambar Mu- 
kerji, said that. the Maharaja was unable to understand why the Government of 
India should interfere in a commercial transaction between the Durbar and & 
foreigner who was not a British subject, and did not acknowledge British juris- 
diction in Kashmir. Ile was told that it was the custom of the British Govern- 
ment to watch in a general way over the interests of subjects of friendly Euro- 
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pean Governments which were not represonted in Native States; and that the 
case of Monsicur Quinemaut had heen referred by the French Consul General, 
Then Babu Nilambar suggested that it might have been more convenient had 
the Consul General communicated directly with the Durbar; but he took the 
hint when it was explained that the French Consul General was not accredited 
to the Maharaja. 


Farther discussion in 1880.— The cuestiod wah fully diaoussed in 1880.* 
wat " GS he Bombay High Oourt issued a Commission 
Judlelal Ay May 1880, Now 61 Aiveoting the Ollicer on Special Duty to oxamine a 
Mongieur Bigex ond other European foreigners in the employ of the Kashmir 
Durbar. Monsieur Bigex refused at first to be examine But shortly after- 
wards he was fined by o Kashmir Court [or assault. He then wrote to the 
Officer on Special Duty not only submitting to his jurisdiction, but claiming it 
+ Forcign Department, No, 1608 8 his privilege as a Frenchman to be exempt from 
dated tho Gth Blay 1880. the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. The orderat 
of the Government of India were as follows :—~ 


“ The papers now before the Government of India raise two points for decision. These 
are, first, whether tho Kashmir Durbar shall be informed that it muat allow or compel the 
attendance of Europeans other than British subjects before the Court of the Officer on Special 
Duty if they are summoned ; second/y, whether Lhe Officer ou Special Duty should assume the 
protection of Europenne other than British subjects in Kashmir, 

“ Tho question of jurisdiction over foreign Europeans resident in Native States presente 
considerable difficulties, but it appears 10 the Governor-General in Council that the poiuts now 
referred for decision may be satisfactorily settled fur practical purposes independently. It ig 
certain that Europeans in Kashmir, other than Brilish aubjects, are at present ulyect to 10 
other jurisdiction in India than that of the Kashmir Courts. But on the other band, though 
the Britiah Indian Courta in foreign terrilory have not, and do vot, claim to have any legal 
jurisdiction in such cases, the British Government fully recognises, on political grounds, the 
expediency of watching over the intercata of forciga Kuropeans resident in Kashmir, and of 
protecting them effectively from injustice or barbarous treatment of any sort. Our exclusive 
relations with the Kashmir State make it impousible for us to refuse this responsibility, which 
indeed, when the subjects of a friendly Wuropean Government are concerned, the British 
Government is at all times ready to assume. The Officer on Special Duty should therefore be 
inalructed (hat though ho has no legal jurisdiction, he is authorised to interfere in the cag: of 
foreign Europeans who claim his interposition, provided that there be special and sufficient 
reason for interference iu the particular case, By limiting the action of our officer in this 
manner, we shall avoid the main difficulty involved hy the contingency of finding our 
interference repudiated by the European forcigner himself, whenever it may suit hia private 
interesta to dieclaim it, ’” 











It may be observed that the Kashmir Durbar objected to summoning 

the witnesses named in the Commission from the Bombay High Court in this 

case, and also in another case, asserting that the 

Sdudieial A, May 1680, gh arte Commission should have been addressed directly to 

august 1680,'No, 2. the Srinagar Court. The Durbar was informedt 

that it was diseourteous to raise such difficulties. 

Case of Mons. Ermens.—The nest case of this kind occurred in 1881, 

GDerol-officiat letter from F, Henvey, 80d was reported demi-officially§ to the Foreign 

Esq. to Bir A.C. Lyall, dated the 4 ©Sccretary by the Olficer on Special Duty in these 
uly 188). words jax. 


“Some days ago Monsieur Ermens, the Belgian vine-grower, informed me that one of his 
French workmen had been summoned to appear before the Srinagar Court to answer for hie 
conduct in having arrested and detained a Pandit, who wos caught etealing the Maharaja’ 

pes. UL hinted to Monsieur Ermene that the question of jurisdiction was an important oue 
for himself acd other European foreignera in Kashmir, and thot although I did not claim 
joriediotion over them, every occasion upon which they submitted to the ordera of the Native 
Court would make it more difficult hereafter to give them any epecial privi'eges or status. 
He caught my meaning at once and asked me what 1 would advise. i then gave him my 
unofficial opinion that he sould do well to apply directly to the Maharaja, and endeavour to 
induce His Highness to Lake up the case of this Frenchman executively as one concerning an 
employé of the State. Next morning Monsieur Ermens told me that he had presented himself 
in Durbar, and Inid tho caso before the Muliaraja, dilating upou the difficulties whieh migh! arise 
with the British Government, at the instance of the French Republic, it Frenchmen were tried 
aud punished by Native Judges, He eaid that the Maharaja wae most. gracious, and bad 
excused Monsieur Bouley from appearing before tho Court, besides delegating to Monsieur 
Ermens the authority of a Governor in bis own department, i.c., iv matters connected with the 
vineyards, whereby he will be able to take up and dispuse of complaints against his 
subordinates, 
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“ i 1a to mo to be well, bat I apprehend that sooner or later, mol. trouble, 
c So ler i rl for decision in reapect to Monsieur Bigex, and the tive or ix Atlisang 
‘hom he ia intending to import for the cloth business. Although the sanction of the Punjap 
Government has been accorded to tho employment of these latler men, it might hot be to, 
Inte to give the Maharaja a hint that the establishment of a coneiderable number of Enropeng 
foreignore in Kashmir is not viewed by ue with approval. Mouiens Bigex is bimaell a man of 
violent temper and coareo manners, and if it were not Ubat the Durbar has made Toney out of 
him from the walnut wood speculation, he would have been in trouble long ago for ineulting 
aud beating natives of all ranke.” 


ase of Monsieur and Madame Ujfalvy.—The same question was referreq 
a A, a 1982, Nos. iso. to again by the Officer on Special Duty in 1689, in 
184. , connection with the visit to Kashmir of Monsieur 
and Madame Ujfalvy, one of whom was a Hungarian naturalized Frenchman 
and the other French. They both received strong letters of introduction at 
Simla, and they both behaved in Kashmir in questionable manner. The 
Officer on Special Duty drew attention to the embarrassment arising from the 
presence of European foreigners in Kashmir :— 


“They are not,” he said, “and cannot be made, subject to my juriediction, while on the 
other hand the Maharaja’s Courts are not fitted to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans of 
any vationality. . . . . When I pointed out to Monsieur Ujfalvy that the rules of 
Government forbade him as a visitor to accept a costly present for his wife, he defied me, and said 
that the rules were for the English and uot forhim. . . . « The conclusion which I draw 
from these and similar experiences of an unpleasant kind is that European foreigners should 
not. be enconraged to visit Kashmir, and that every opportunity should be taken to prevent their 
settling in the country, whether as traders or as employés of the State. There are now fuur 
Frenchmen* in Kushmir, and at any moment 


Hao erase } Merchants delicate and complicated questions may arise on 
» ovtoey In Hin Highness’ service as the subject of their liability to Kashmir Jawe and 
n  Peyebaud ) vine-growers, Courta. The affair of Quinemaut and St, Quentin 


iu 1878 is an illustration of the difficulties to which I refer.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to whom these remarks were 
submitted, did not think that any special action was required in regard to the 
presence of European foreigners in Kashmir. By article VII of the treaty of 
the 16th March 1846, the Maharaja was prohibited from taking such persons 
into his service without the consent of the British Government, but it would be 
impracticable to prevent them from visiting Kashmir as travellers or traders, 
or from settling in the country. 

“Tt would no doubt be possible,” it was added, “to bring such foreigners within the 
jurisdiction of the Officer on Special Duty by an arrangement with the Maharaja, but Sir 
Charles Aitchison docs not think that it would be advisable to do so at present. They are 
Detter left to the jurisdiction of the Kashmir Courts, with such undefined power of interference 
on the part of the Officer on Special Duty ae is described in the letter from your (Voreign) 
Department No, 1568, dated the 5th May 1480.” 

No orders were passed on this case by the Government of India. . 

$ Political &., Auguit 1882, Nos. 160. In a demi-official letter on the same subject 
16H RW Nea, the Officer on Special Duty remarked—t 

_ “Tbave ground for suspecting that one of these troublesome gentry, a certain Monsieur 
Bigex, is trying lo work himaclf into the position of a French ‘Consular or Diplomatic Agent 
at Srinagar, since he told me that Ujfalvy’s ereditors had mentioned their claima to him, and 
that Le had reported the case to the French Ministry. . . . As yet I have merely observed 
to Monsieur Bigex that it was quite needless for him to take any steps in the affair, and I 
axe see the creditors to explain why they applied to him about a business which wae in my 

ds. 

_ Mr. Henvey made similar remarks about the same time in connection 
with sanction given by the Punjab Government to the employment of some 
French cloth manufacturers by the Durbar. 

“*T know,” be wrotet “ that Monsieur Digex, the man who is to conduct the cloth 

: _ manufacture, hus made efforts to induce the French Gov- 

62, ww, eat AR) Mim: BLS ernment to demand his recognition ax a Consular Agent 

: . at Srinagar. . +_+ The point was brought to ™y 
notice last year at Srinagar by Monsiour Le Farges, the French Consul-General.” 

The view§ of the Foreign Department seems to be that this question of 

Political A, Angust 1982, Now. 150. JUTisdiction is one which may prove very trouble- 
185, K. W. Nod. somo, but that it should not be worked out till posi- 
tive necessity arises. 


Political position of the Officer on Special Duty—Between the ye: 
1852 and 1871 the Officer on Special Duty 7 SoeT the Punjab Gover. 
ment, approved hy the Viceroy, and with few exceptions a member of the Punjab 

ical A., Blarch 1871, Nos.26. Commission. In 1871,* however, the Viceroy 
: overruled the recommendation of the Lieutenant. 
Governor, and appointed Mr. Girdlestone (Junior Under. Secretary in the Foreign 
$Genoral D., Murch 1673, No, Department‘ to the post. In 1973+ Mr. Wynne 
384-125. : (Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department) was 
appointed, his serviecs being placed at the disposal of the Punjah Government 
Genera UW, August 1874, Nox for the purpose. Similarly in 16743 Caplain 
§ Gener ,, April 1878, Nos. 220. [enderson (Under-Seeretary in the Foreign Depart. 
26. ment) was nominsted. His successor in 1878§ was 
Mr. Henvey (Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department), who remained till 
the end of 1882. In fact it may be said that from 1871 (a 1683 the appoint- 
ment has been held by Under-Secretaries in the Foreign Department. of the 
Government of India; and that, as far as patronage is concerned, it has been 
sercred from the Punjab. 

It has been shown that the appointment of a political officer was discussed 
immediately after the treaty of Amritsar; that the plan was not carried out; 
and that the origin of the deputation of an officer to Kashmir was the necessity 
for appointing some one to adjudicate in the affairs of European visitors 
to the country. Generally, the officers selected appenr to have confined 
themselves to this duty, They submitted reports of their proceedings to 
the Punjab Government, and the deputation used to end with the touring 

Il Letter (0 the Ponjoh Goverment, seagon in Kashmir. Some of the reports show 
Ko. 96, dated the 27th November 1860. that the officers took note of the administration 
(Part hi, April 16G1, Nee. 670—371,) a 

€ Polat Ay Apvit 167%, Noe and politics of the country, and had a good deal 
37.40. of intercourse with the Maharaja. Mr. Ford’s 

* Politienl Ay February 1874, Yeport]] of 1660, Mr. Girdlestone’s] of 1871, and 
Non, 271.278, Mr. Wynne’s** of 1878, are the best specimens. 


Lord Mayo's opinion.—The circumstances of the murder of Mr. Hayward 
(see appendix 18) induced Lord Mayo to record the following minute :— 


“ T do not know what were the particular objections entertained by my predecessor, hy 

Sirs R. Montgomery and McLeod to the deputation of a permanent Resident to Kashmir. 

But Mr. Davies may now be addressed demi-officially on the point, I believe that much 

teouble would be avoided if we had a eagacious and prudent representative constantly with the 
‘abaraja,” 


Mr. Girdlestone's opinion.—In 1871++ Mr. Girdlestone, who was then the 

tt Memorandom, dated the 14th Officer on Special Duty, wrote a memorandum on 

November 1871, ou“ tho Malaraja of Kashmir affairs ; and the extracts quoted below show 

Feeble: that he strongly advocated the appointment of a 
Political Officer permanently accredited to the Maharaja of Kashmir: 


“Some weeks ago I expressed, in a demi-official latter to the Foreign Secretary, my 
decided opinion, for reasons given, that the sooner a permanent Resident is appointed to the 
Court of Ranbir Singh the better for his interests and ours. This view the Forcign Secre- 

31 Confidential, para. 4 of No.7e6P,, aty has reciprocated. A year and a half have}t passed since 
dated 16th May 1870, from the Foreign the Government of India urged “ the strong pecessity for 
Secretary to the Panjab Government. constant watchfulnesa over all diplomatic proceedings (of the 

(F180, Nos. 191-200) Kashmir Government) in which British interests are directly 
or indirectly involved.” It is directly to the interesis of the British Government that the 
true position of the Maheraja ehould be known and felé beyond hie border, and that it 
should have full knowledge of his correspondence with Foreign States. It is directly to the 
interest of the Maharaja that he should learn by persona) contact with a duly accredited 
Political Officer the truth thal the British Government is, in all its dealings with him, actuated 
by pure motives, that it has no desire to annex or oecupy any portion of his country, that it 
wishes to protect him against designing persons, and that under all circumstances and at all 
limes, it will give him the best adv ts power, Till the fear of aunexalion or occupation 
is entirely removed, it ia useless for obvious reasons to try and induce him to initiate material 
improvements. In the days of the Moguls, Kashmir must have deserved the Persian poct’s 
epithet of an carthly paradise. AL present il is a country of neglected opportunities. 

* * * * * * * 




















“To conclude with, if a permanent Mesident be appointed, I would earnestly urge the 

nomination of euch a man, be : who he may, as would st once inspire confidence in the 

Maharaja, ‘There ia much of the eccret working of His Highness’s Goveroment which the 
ib 
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ike i nd he would not divulge anything except to 9 
Maharaja alone Se pert eee we know little of whal it would be to the 
whom he conside 8 ty that we should know. Again, whoever ie chosen, should remain for 
Moahurnja’s real intend In regard to superior control I recommend the supervision of the 
some years at Hise Punjab Government is rightly or wrongly looked on with suspicion 4 
Foreign Office. i elieves {hat its traditions are such that it will admit little of good in hi 
le Molar t ie wanted is that both sides ehould start [air, without distrust of each other, 
pond f fact the majorily of cases, other Lhan those relating to visitors, referred from 
Asa materia such as only the Supreme Government can decide. As to the visitors, the leeg 
Kashmi; wie interfered with, aod the greater the absolutenese of his responsibility, (he 
ie oer I he aluses hie authority, which is very unlikely, pauish him, but do not, as_ is now 
ee Tet there be a chance of appeal against his orders to a committee of oflicers, whom he, 
the a al is claimed, has the miefortune to have to nominate. Tho Foreign Office, with ite 
as ae ontrol of all great feudatories, has a wider point of view than any Local Government 
a ‘rave. By direct correspondence it would ensure greater rapidity and Breater uniformity of 
action. The Local Government need not be prejudiced thereby, Lecause wherever its inLerests 
are concerned it could be duly consulted or informed. 


Proposal to appoint 2 resident Political Offcer in 1873.—The first 
reat discussion about the political position of the Officer on Special Duty took 
fas in 1873. ‘Till then he had no recognised political authority, the commu. 
nications between the Government and Kashmir being carried on through the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in attendance on whom was a cakil of the 
Maharaja. But in 1873 the attitude of Bussia towards Central Asia attracted 
serious attention. She had entered into a commercial treaty with the Atalik 
Ghazi of Yarkhand, and had asserted claims over Badakhshan. She had also 
made overtures to Kashmir, and though the fact was brought to the notice of 
Government by the Maharaja, yet it could only be regarded as a sign of the 
times. For these reasons Lord Northbrook’s Government determined to con- 
vert the temporary Officer on Special Duty into a permanent Political Resident 
in Kashmir. Ife was to be a member of the regular political service, in which 
he would rank as a Resident of the 3rd class. Le was to be subordinate to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who would remain the channel of com- 
munication between the Durbar and the Government of India. ‘These arrange- 
ments were made, it was said— 
'entirely* for reasons relating to the external relations of British Indian... .. the 
Viceroy has no intention of interfering more than heretofore 
* Reeret, Murch 1675, Mo, 25. in the internal affairs of Kashmir.” 
This decision was communicated officially to the Punjab Government as a 
Wr negi fait accompli, and was at once recommendedt for 
eee the sanction of the Secretary of State. Mean- 
while Mr. Wynne was directed to remain on duty in Kashmir throughout the 
ear 1873. 
: But both the Secretary of State? and the Maharaja objected. The former 
: - enquired whether the new appointment was accept- 
3 Abid, Nos, 19-29, i : 
able to the Durbar, and in accordance with cngage- 
ments. The Government of India replied that the Maharaja was “ reported 
not to like the proposal ;” that there was no engagement preventing it; and 
that it had been thought necessary by Lord Mayo, and was cerlainly required 
during the Yarkhand Mission. The Secretary of State, however, would only 
“not interfere with any temporary arrangements, you (the Viceroy) have 
already announced to the Maharaja of Kashmir.” 
The Maharajo protested§ warmly. The new appointment would bo an 
§ rid, Ew. innovation derogatory from his dignity, and certain 
Sirk to cause interference iu his administration. It had 
been intimated that Tis Excellency the Viceroy would be willing to receive an 
Agent from Kashmir, but Wis Highness desired no such privilege, for he had no 
pretensions to deal with Government on equal terms, Finally, ILis lighness 
suggested that it would suffice for the interests of Government in Central Asia 
if the Officer on Special Duty were to remain at Srinagar for eight months in the 
year instead of six; while the newly-appointed Joint Commissioners under the 
commercial treaty of 1870 could stay at Leh throughout the year; and to 
these arrangements he was ready to agree. 
Meanwhile, the Government of India bad heard demi-officially from the 
Secretary of State that there bad been an understanding between Lord Tard- 
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inge and Golab Singh when the treaty of Amritsar was made that “no Resi- 
dent would he imposed” on the Maharaja so 
: long as he behaved loyally. This contention, 
it has been shown," is not supported by the records of the time. It hae 
never been used by the Maharaja, and it rests in fact on the personal recol- 
lections of Sir F. Currie, the Foreign Secretary who negotiated the treaty of 
Amrilsar, Lord Northbrook has recorded his opinion that the personal recollec- 
tions of Sir F. Curric about the treaty of Amritsar cannot and ought not lo 
bind the British Government; and it is believed that the Duke of Argyll con- 
eurred in this view. 

However, Lord Northbrook accepted the compromise suggested b 
Maharaja as sufficient at any rate for the time bein, E The site met tee 
while with a demi-oflficial letter addressed by the Viceroy to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab on the 26th March 1674, from which the following ex- 
tract is quoted :— 


© See pages 40 anil 47, 


“ Ag to the manner of communicating between the Punjab Government and the Mebs- 
raja, you may uec your own discretion from time to time, and communicate eitber with the 
Mabatajo direct or Urough the Maharaja’s Agent at Inbore, or through the Officer on Special 
Duty, a8 may be found most convenient in particular cases. ‘I believe that hitherto communi+ 
cations have occasionally taken placo in each of these waye, and I see no immediate reason at 
present for any change. The main thing will be to keep the Officer on Special Duty informed of 
all that tales place ; otherwise confusion may arise. The Maharnja’s Agent, accredited lo you, 
may, therefore, remain as before; his presence with you has not produced any inconvenience in 
the transaction of business eo far OL am aware. I can say, at all events, that no inconveni- 
ence has arisen in transacting businesa with Nepal from the presence of a Nepalese representa 
tive with me; and, if the Maharaja should at any time hereafter change hie mind and desire to 
have @ representative at Calcutta, I will gladly welcome him,” 


It appearst that the appointment of the Officer on Bpecial Duty was hence- 
{Political A., Moy 1877, Noe. s69— forward borno on the list of the political service, 
274, H.W, page J. the salary being Rs. 2,250 0 month. When 
Major Henderson was appointed the understanding apparently was that he 
should do duty in the Foreign Office during the toa months of his annual 
absence from Kashmir. In 1875{ he proposed to 
Ma ube cheer eoiavnca: atay for these months at Sialkot. But the Lieut- 
Genoral D., Jeouary 1876, No. 176, enant-Governor thought that the proximity of this 
en Ea We place to Jammu would make the arrangement dis- 
tasteful to the Maharaje, and it was decided that no change in former arrange- 
ments was needed. Since then, however, Major Henderson's suggestion has been 
adopted. 


The “Officer on Special Duty” placed directly under the Government 

§ Political A, May 1877, Now. 260-- Of India.—In April 1877§ the Punjab Government 

a4 asked for definite instructions regarding the posi- 

tion of the Officer on Special Duty. Major Henderson had complained that he 

was not kept Cully informed by the Punjab Government of business transacted 

with the Durbar. Thereupon the Lieutenant-Governor raised the following 
questions— 


whether Major Henderson wae to be regarded asa Political Agent and 
arecognised channel of communication with the Durbar in political 
affairs; or whether he was an officer charged with the duty of kecp- 
ing order in Srinagar, and invested with no political function beyond 
that of making intelligent enquirics regarding mattera in Central 
Asia, or beyond the frontier of Kashmir ; 

whether Major Henderson was subordinate to the Punjab Government, 

& Thowy are the orders defining the powers Which was declared by orders issued in 
of Uno Board of Adwinistrution, 1849|| to be responsible for our relations 
with Kashmir, or to the Government of India ; 

whether Major Henderson, if subordinate to the Punjab Government, 
should correspond directly with the Government of India; and if 
subordinate to the latter, whether the orders of 1849 should not be 
cancelled, and the Maharaja informed of the new arrangements. 


The Lieutenant-Governor observed that Major Henderson was not  Politi- 
cal Agent in the technical sense of the term, and that he was not considered 
to hold that position by the Kashmir Durbar. To treat him as such appeared 








to the Lieutenant-Governor “ to involre a distinct breach of faith towards Ty 


so 
ighness the Maharaja. . 
Hig “Tt is true,” the letter continued,— 
have ever beon given by the British Goveroment that a Permanent Resig 
shail ae eypointed in Kashmir, and should Hia Excellency the Viceroy consider thia tole 
: ve, the demi-official correspond. NCC BBATY’, it could, however distosleful to the Maharaja, be 
» ieee March 1675, Nor. 19— done. But the correspontence* which you have Forwarded 
20, and KW. chovrs that the point war relinquished by Lord Northbeoty 
iti od, though no official communication has been made 
Government, and it is undereto' Deets that it wae equally abandoned by His Exeelleney te 
fF Lord Lytton: present Viceroyt at Madhopur.”” 


It will be seen from the last chapter of this précis, that just at thie time 
the negotiations with Kashmir about Chitral was engaging attention, and tha, 
they were being conducted personally by Major Henderson. Having regan 
tar a en oe oer Se 
i i ities, i resolved that i 
imperial politics, it wos Duty should be altered. The decision se 
veyed in these words :-— 


« The Governor General in Council has had ander consideration the arrangement now in 

force for conducting the felitieal relations of the British Government with His Highness the 
} ja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

aT Since the year 1849 those relations have been conducted by the Government of the 

Punjab, acting under the general control of the Government of India, and Hie Excellency in 

Council has no reason to be dissatisfied with the manner in which the duty hae been discharged, 

“3, But the course of events on the external frontiers of Kashmir has given and is 
giving increased importance to our political relations with His Highness, and cnses have arisen, 
and may, under present circumstances, frequently arise, requiring the immediate attention and 
orders of the Viceroy in Council, - . : 

“ 4. It appears, therefore, 10 the Government of India thet the time has now arrived when 
the present arrangement, which necessarily involves delay and inconvenience in matters requir- 
ing reference to high authority, may with advantage be reconsidered, and the Ruler of Kashmir 
and the representative of the British Government on duty in his territory placed for certain 

urposes in direct communication with the British Government. 

" §, Accordingly, His Excellency in Council is pleased to direct that from the date of 
recciviag a copy of this letter, the Ollicer on Special Duty in Kashmir shall be placed under 
the immediate orders of the Government of India in the Foreign Department, and shall corre- 
apond directly with that Department regarding trane-frontier affairs and other political matters 
of imperial concern. In matters of local or provincial interest, such as the extradition of crimi- 
nals; disputes relating to waif timber, and other questions which cap, if necessary, be more 
particularly defined hereafter, the Government of the Punjab can continue to correspond direclly 
with the Kashmir Durbar, and such correspondence may, as decided by Lord Northbrook, be 
conducted either with the Maharaja dircet, or through the Muharaja’s Agent in attendance on 
the Punjab Government or through the Officer on Special Duty ; but in the event of corre. 
spondence being conducted otherwise than through the Officer on Special Duty, the latter must 
be kept fully informed of all that passes. Arrangements may aot the came time be made to 
keep the Punjab Government fully acquainted with the progress of events on the Kashmir 
herder and matters of importance passing between the Officer on Special Duty and the Supreme 

overnment.” 





2 Political 4., May 1877, Ko. 
370. 


The Maharaja was informed of the chunge ina 
kharita§ from the Viceroy which is quoted below :— 


“ 1 do myself the honour of transmitting, for the information of Your Highness, copy of @ 
letter which I have caused to be addressed to the Government of the Punjab, intimating that 
henceforth the relations of the British Government with Your Highness will, in all matters of 
importance, be condueted by the Officer on Special Duty under the immediate ordere of the 
Government of India. 

_ “In making thie communication I would wish Your Highness clearly to underetand that 
this arrangement has been decided upon solely with a view of expediting the tranesction of 
business, and not with any intention of altering the position or enlarging the functions of the 
Officer on Special Duty ; it is my hope, therefore, that this modification of official routine—3 
modificalion which is made ae much in the interest of the Kashmir State as of the British 
Government—will meet with Your Highnces’ approval and concurrence. 

“In view of the change of system thus inauguraled, il is possible that Your Highness 
may desire to have a representative in attendance at the head-quartore of (he Supreme Govern- 
ment as well as upon His Houor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjub. Should euch be the 
euse, I need hardly eny that it will give me the greatest pleasure to receive aud recogniv? 
avy confidential Agent Your Highness may appoint.” 


It was further ordered|| that the British Jcint Commmissioncr at Leb 


4 Political 4, May 18:7, No,27s. Should be subordinate to the Officer on Speci 
Duty. ‘ 


§ Political A., May 1877, No. 278. 
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The alteration in the statua of the Officer on Special Duty led to much 
discussion, chicfly with the Maharaja, but partly also with the Punjab Gov- 
ermment. 


Views of the Maharaja.—On the 29th June 1877,* the Maharaja replied 

© Secrot, March 1878, Nos. 214-201, ' the Viceroy’s kharita, and urged objections to 

: z : the change of system, on the grounds that it was 

an innovation, which practically made the Officer on Special Duly n Political 

Agent; while the avowed object of despatch in business would he sufficiently 
attained by the telegraph which was being laid down in Kashmir. 


“ Although,” he remarked, “I have hitherto supplied Major Henderson with information 
on delicute important questione, yet since it ia recorded aw a custom in Hie Excellency’seralted 
kdarita, i io a cane of anxiety to me, and 0 fear to me of a future example.” 


These objections having been considered, a demi-official note was made 
over on the 20th July to Dewan Gobind Sabai, the Maharajo’s representative 
with the Government of India, which contained the following passage :~ 


“Tn point of (act the only change made is this, 
of pohticul importance from His Highness to the Government of India, or from the Viceroy 
to His Highness, had to be made through the Punjab Government, under the new @yetem 
euch communications will not pase through the Punjab Government, but bo made directly 
to the Viceroy or to the Secretary in the Foreign Department, 

“With regard to the channel of communication, it sill be open to the Maharaja, us 
beretolore, to communicate with the Viceroy or Lieutenant-Governor os the case may be, that 
ie to say, in matters of political importance with the Viceroy, and in other matters with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, either through his own representative in nltendance at the 
head-quarters of the Government of India or the Punjab, or through the Officer on Special 
Duty, whicbever mode may in any caso be most convenient or agreeable to His Highness.” 






hat whereae formerly any communication 





It may be observed that while the distinction os to the kinds of business to 
be dealt with by the Supreme and Punjab Governments respectively waa care- 
fully preserved in this note, there was some obscurity as tothe channel of com- 
munication. In one paragraph, it is said, communications on matters of political 
importance will be made directly either to ILis Excellency or to the Foreign 
Department. In the next paragraph, direct communication is apparently 
prohibited, and the Maharaja is given the choice of writing cither through his 
representative at head-quarters, or through the Officer on Special Duty, ‘as 
may be most convenient or agreeable.” It is possible, however, that the 
expression “ directly either to His Excellency or to the Foreign Department,” 
may have becn intended to mean that communications should pass through 
the channel indicated in the succeeding paragraph, but should go thence direct 
to the Supreme Government instead of passing first through the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. . 

The next communication on this subject was a Ictler from the Maharaja, 
dated the 27(h October 1877. In this His Ilighness referred to the memoran- 
dum of the 20th July, and professed to quote therefrom certain words which it 
did not contain. 

The misquotationt was serious for the Maharaja said pos aa the demi- 

official memorandum given to ind Sahai on 
4 Secret, March 1678, Nou 214-221. he 90th July 1877— 


“ it ia clearly etated that no alteration or increase in the position or authority of the Officer 
on Special Duty will take place either at (he present or at any future time.” 


No such passage occurred in the memorandum, and the only one at all 
resembling it was the penultimate paragraph in the Viccroy’s kharifa intimate 
ing that the Officer on Special Duty would be directly under the orders of the 
Government of India. The Maharajo’s attention was drawn to the circume 
stance, and he admitted his mistake. 

“Sincerely relying,” he observed, “upon Your Excellency’s favours, both private and 
public, I was led to deduce euch meauiugs from Your Excellency’s written and verbal statements, 
that I, ae taking into consideration the present and the future, exaggerated the self- 
evident fact.” 


But the letter which acknowledged the mistake also notified the re- 
appointment of Dewan Gobind Sabai to attend upon the Government of India, 
an it was forwarded unopened through the Punjab Government. The atten- 
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tion of that Government was thereupon called to the orders of the 14th May 


1877, and it was observod— ae ; 
ddreesed by the Maharaja to Hie Exeellency the Viceray 
India should be forwarded through the Officer on Special Duty in Kaebmiea 


the Government o! sein : 
is the Punjab Government replied that the instructions of the 14 
erence 1 ay to prohibit the transmission to the Sipe 


id not appear in any Ww 7 ‘ 
Me ee “PP communications such as those to which their attention had 
been drawn. Tho Punjab Secretary remarked :— 

j-official letter of the 22st July Inst, to your address, requested official inatrue. 
{ione as to the disposal of correspondence forwarded by the Mahnraja for the information 
of the Government of India, and it was pointed out that there would be very great delay it 
auch papers were, on receipt by Uhis Government, either at Lahore or at Simla, returned to the 
Officer on Special Duty at Srinagar for trausmiesion to the Imperiul Government. To thet 
letter no reply hos been received, nor have any further instructions been furnished, and the 
Lieulenant-Governor thioke that it would be convenient that His Highness the Maharaja by 
informed by (he Government of India of the manner in which it ie desired that letters to their 
address should be travemitted, as, until this be done, the Lieutenant-Governor does not see 
that be has any option but to forward letters which may be of immediate importance from 


the Maharaja to the addressee.” 


No answer was sent to the Punjab Government, but their letter was trans. 
mitted to Mr. Henvey, who was desired to take occasion to draw the attention 
of the Maharaja to the precise arrangements which had been made for corre. 
spondence between Tis Highness and the Government of India. He was told 
that he might observe that all such correspondence would ordinarily be for- 
warded through himself except in urgent cases requiring letters to be sent 
direct to save time. 

Mr. Henvey, therefore, wrote to the Maharaja a lettor (dated the 17th May 
1878), from which the following passage is anextract, Having referred to the 
demi-official memorandum, dated the 20th July 1877, as containing the arrange. 
ments for correspondence between the Maharaja and the Government of India, 
he thus explained his own view of the matter :— 


« that. correspond 


“My dem 


T observe, then, that in questions of political importance correspordence between Your 
Highness and the Viceroy or the Government of India will be curried on through the Officer 
on Special Duty in Kashmir, or through Your Highness’s represeulative in attendance at 
the bead-quartery of the Goveroment of India, and that it is only in matters other than those 
of political iroportunce that communications will be addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab or the Goverumeut of the Punjab. The arrangements, as I understand them, do 
not contemplate correspondence with the Viceroy or the Government of India, Leing in any 
case carried on through the Government of the Punjab. 

“J further understand that all correspondence with the Viceroy or Government of India 
would ordinarily be forwarded through the Officer on Special Duty except in urgent cases 
requiring letters to be seut direct to suve time.” 


In reply, the Maharaja expressed his opinion thus :— 


“ That in accordance with the memorandum of the Foreign Secretary delivered to Dewan 
Gobind Sahai on 20th July luat, all matters of political importance will be, as they are now, 
somminunteg at directly to Hie Excellency the Viceroy and ugt through the Government of the 

unjab, 

“With regard to the channel of communication, it has been definitely settled by the 
memorandum mentioned above that, in matters of political importance, all correspondence will 
be carried on with His Excellency the Viceroy through my own representative in attendance 
at the head-quartere of the Government of India, and in all other matters with Hie Honour 
the Lieulenant-Governor of the Punjab, through my own representative iu attendance at the 
head-quarters of the Goverament of the Punjub, and I bave appointed a confidential agent 
to attend on His Excellency the Viceroy for this very purpose. 

“T eball, however, have no objection to inform you of important matters in the eame way 
as T used to do when Major Henderson, C.S.1., was the Officer on Special Duty.” 


Mr. Henvey then wrote :— 


a Respecting the memorandum delivered by the Foreign Secretary lo Dewan Gobind 
Sahai on the 20th July 1877, 1 beg lwave (o observe that the said memorandum indicates 
‘the Olliver on Special Duty? es a fitting channel of communication, It was in view of thie 
ptovision that 1 expressed to Your Highness the opinion that all correspondence with the 
Viceroy or the Government, of India would ordinarily be forwarded through the Officer on 
Special Duty, I etill cberish the conviction that this course will be found the most convenient 
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ond most sdvanlageaue, aud will be followed, for I am glad to recogoiae iu th Nudi 

tences of the letler now under acknowledgment an aynecsialisi cm Your Highness's ae ane 
benefit which must result from keeping the Oflicer on Special Duty regularly informel ol worres. 
pendence between Your Highness and His Excellency the Viceroy or the Goverument of 
India.” 


The Kashmir oakil in Simla at this time took exception® to the construc- 
© Political A.. August 1878, Nos, tion put upon the orders of the Government of 
a75—281, H. W. No. 2, India by the Officer on Special Duty, urging that the 
Maharaja understood the new arrangement to 
mean that he was at liberty to correspond with the Government of India either 
through the Officer on Special Duty, or through hie own sakil, in the Intter case 
keeping the Special Officer informed. ‘The Maharoja, it appeared, attached a 
good deal of importance to this condition as giving alalus to his rakil, and Lord 
Lytton felt bound not to depart from it, ‘he instructions which had been 
sent to the Officer on Special Duty were alteredt 
accordingly. 
Deputation of the Maharaja's Agent.—The Maharaja informs Dis Exccl- 
aoe lency the Viccroy by kharita of the deputation of 
we tient My My 1881, No. 240, Kashmir Agent to the hhend- quarters of the 
Government of India. No reply is ecut to the 


t Political A., August 1878, No. 289, 


kharita. 


Political position of the Officer on Special Duty since th 
1877.—The ordre of 1877 gave to the Office? on § ceil Duty a recog yoed 
political authority. But his position has heen one of dimeulty. It was defined 

§ tid: ic Witte by the Foreign Scerctary (Sir A. Lyall) in a demi- 
Varina official Ictter? of the 3rd July 1578, thus :— 


“The policy which I now understand Lhe Government of Tudia to desire to maintain is 
one of general abstention from interference with the internal administration of Kashmir to the 
extent of refraining (rom enquiries and criti which are not absolutely vecess OF course 
it ie useful and expedient for a Political Officer tocollect information whenever he can; but in 
tbe cose of Kasbmir there is an implied understanding with the Maharaja thet the ial Duty 
Officer shall do nothing of that kind which the Mabaraja might conalrue into interference, 60 
that il is your réle to pass over without police of enquiry many things ae to which ao ordinary 
Political Agent sould consider it is his duty to ask questions, * = * 

“ln short, I make out your position to be much that of achargé d’ affaires ina secondary 
European Stute; your prime business is wilh matters touching external politics, especially frontier 
politics, and with the interests and offairs of Britieh subjects in the State, and of visitors to 

* * 


Kashmir. 

“We must allow the Kashmir Administration lo take its own course, and concern aur- 
gelves only with the special political objects for which Britieh officers have beep posted in a 
Crontier State, 


The arrangements of 1877 did not work without friction. In the first place 
the Durbar studiously ignored the Officer on Special Duty os much as possible. 
Mr. Ilenvey used to complain bitterly that he was the last to hear of import- 
ant cvents on the froalicr. News of interest constantly reached the Govern- 
ment of India through the alternative channel of the Kashmir vakil. Again, 
apything like interference in internal administration was quickly resented by 
the Durbar. Yet ihe famiue of 1878 necessitated such interference to some 
extent. Andit must be confessed that the action of the Punjab Government 
did not tend to make the situation more easy. The orders of 1677 left to the 
Lieutenant-Governor a control in Kasbwir affairs relating to ‘matters of local 
or provincial interest ;” and this definition has at times been too liberally inter- 
preted, the result being, of course, to further the views of the Durbar. 


Change caused by the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency, 1681.— 
‘The withdrawal of thé Gilgit Agency which is described in the last chapter of 
this précis afforded an opportunity to impress upon the Maharaja the necessity 
lor keeping the Officer on Special Duty fully informed of matters of political 
interest. That officer was in fact declared to be the proper channel of corre- 
spondence between the Durbar and the Govermnent of India in respect of the 
external relations of Kashmir. And this position has been carefully main- 
tained by the recent practice iMlustrated in the correspondence set forth 


below. 
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eit Agency was withdrawn o khari/a was addressed 
When the Gilgit ate Excellency the Viceroy to the Maharaja on a 
@ Secret, July 1881, No. 888. 1sth* June 1881, which contained these words -__ 


Te i hat Your Highness, in undertaking to administer the affai 
Ie ie well known to met ‘Voit northern frontier, in accordance with the enzagementee 
+ be, the ongngemontabont Chitral. Sntered into in 1876, hne saderiakeen an important lack, } 
id Your Highness iv its discharge with my countenance and adyi, 
chal aways be rent cnealions of wor anes connected with your external relutions, You 
Highness will refer to me through my Officer on Special Duty iu Kashmir.” 

In May and June 1882 the Officer on Speciol Duty reported that he had 
reason to believe that recent disturbances in the Chiefshi s of Hunza Bnd 
Nagar were being, or had been, instigated by the Kashmir Durbar, And he 
complained that he had not been kept fully acquainted with events in this 
neighourhood. : 





7 fear,” he eaid,t “ Hie Highness ie not dealing as opent, 
2 SeereE, September 1881,No.607. oud eandidly wilh the Goverument of India in thie matte 
18 he promised to do when the Gilgit Agency was withdrawn.” 


About the same time the Kashmir vaki/, who was then at Jammu, for. 

warded§ copies of papers about Hunza and Nagar 

of ere; eer, 189% No affairs, which the Government of India received 

. also through the Officer on Special Duty, and then 

Foreign Department Ietter|| No. 80 E., dated the 

1th. July 1882, to Mr. Henvey reviewed the relations between the Govern. 
ment of India and the Durbar in these words :— 


Il 1did, No. 629, 


“ Under the treaty of 1846 the British Government ie responsible for the protection of 
Koehmir, and the Government of Kashmir, on the otber hand, acknowledges British supre. 
macy, and engages to eulmit to the arbitration of the Brilich Government in cases of dispute 
with neighbouring powers. Moreover, when the Political Officer at Gilgit wae withdrawn, 
it was intimated to the Maharaja, in tho Viccroy’s letter of the 18th June 1461, that the Govern. 
ment of India would expect His Highness to refer to them, through the Officer on Special 
Duty, all questions of importance connected with bis external relations, It cannot, therefore, 
be disputed that the Government of India basa material interest in His Highness’s relations 
with the States on his frontier, and the Maharaja is bound by bis engagements to refer to the 
Governor-General in Council before he adopts any line of action calculated to excite hoslile 
feelings among those States.” 


The letter then went on to say :—~ 
J“ [eis well known to ma (hat Your 

High in anderlaking to adininielor ‘ 

the affeire of ipobe northern frente, _ “Tt may further be desirable that you should remind 

in accontance with the engagements His Highness that, under the terms of the Viceroy’s letter of 

entered Into in 1679, hae undertaken 18th June 1881, the Offleer on Specinl Duty is the proper 

an important Cesk. J shall al be ? c P y e 
medium] of correspondence in such matters, and you vill 


ready lo aid Your Highness 
charge with my countenance Lind take the opportunity of returning to His Highness the eo- 
estions 


rico, and [ trust that, in all * + . 
of importance connecled wil your closures to this letter, which are papers relating to the 


external relations, Your Mighness wil) faire of Nagar, received direct from Jammu.” 
refer to me thromzgh my Officer ov 
Special Daty in Kashrair,” 
Mr. Henvey addressed a Ictter*" embodying these remarks (which was 
gan) SHr0L Es Beplenber 1882, No, approved by the Government of India) to the Kash- 


a , . mir Dewan. The letter repeated the words of the 
Viceroy’s kharita of the 18th Junc 1861, viz.— 


__““T trust that, in all questions of importance connected with your external relations, Your 
Highness will refer to me through my Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir.” 


It also returned the papers which had been sent to the Government by 
Gobind Sahai. 
On the 2lst August 1882, Gobind Sahai (then at Simla) forwarded to the 
antl, feret Be January 1058, Naw, Foreign Scerctary a copy of a letter t+ received by 
tele . the Maharaja from the Ruler of Chitral and asked 
that instructions on the aubject (immigration from Zebak to Chitral) might be 
sent to himself, Tho receipt of this letter was acknowledged with the remark 
that a similar communication had been addressed by Aman-ul-Mulk to His 
Excellency, and that it had been sent to the Officer on Special Duty for the 
purpose of obtaining any observations which the Maharaja might wish to make. 
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On*® the 12th, 19th, and 26th September 1882, Gobind Sahni (then at 
@ Secret F., Jnnunry 1683 Nos, Simla) forwarded to the Foreign Scerctary a number 
170-220 A. nprinted KW. No.3. of papers about Chilral and Gilgit affairs which 
lad forthe most part already been reccived from Mr. Ilenvey, and asked for o 
reply and instructions. No reply was sent to Gobind Sahai. It was proposed 
that the papers should be returned to the Durbar with the remark that “it 
would be more convenicnt if such papers were submitted through Mr. Uenvey.” 
This proposal was not, however, carried out, apparently because the papers got 
mixed up with some others, and it was not observed till the 10th November 
1882 that His Excellency the Viceroy had passed no orders on the suggestion 
to return the papers. Thus no action was taken about them. 
On the 28th September and 11th October 1882 Gobind Sahai (then at 
1 i », Simla) forwarded to the Foreign Secretary more 
“. «paperst about Munza and Nagar affairs, which 
. also had mostly been received already from the 
Officer on Special Duty. Gobind Sahai asked that instructions for the Maha- 
1 Sceret , January 1889, No. 219, raja about them might be sent through him. No 
(For the order ae KW.’ of those reply was sent to Gobind Sahai; but in answeringt 
Broveediy Mr. Henvey, it was said (Foreign Department letter 
No. 91E., dated 30th October 1882) :— 


“Tam to enclose certain papers which have been received direct from Dewan Gobind 
Sahai on the enme subject, and to request that, when returning them to the Durbar, you will 
again remind His Highness the Maharaja that the Olficer on Special Duty f# the proper 
medium of correspondence with the Government of Tndia in matters regarding the frontier, 
and that confusion results from papers ig submitted through two channels.” 


In October§ 1882 the Officer on Special Duty submitted translations of 
papers which he had received from the Durbar 
about Iunza and Nagar affairs. A few days later 
Ker oflit Esceltency's onlers, see similar papers were forwarded to the Government 
ie of shove peeeeanlnat} by Dewan Gobind Sahai, who was then at Jammu. 
Foreign Department No. 1001E., dated 11th November 1882, replied to Mr. 
Henvey’s letter, and ended with these words :— 
“Tam to request that you will return to the Durbar the nccompavying papers, which 


have been received direct from Dewan Gobiud Sabai, und which ore mostly duplicates of letters 
already received Erom you.” 


In May, June, and a 18831] Sona Sahai forwarded to ue Foreign 
jeerctary (from Simla) copics of several important 
‘gage eee EM Pera apers ah allairs » Chitral, Yasin, Tungir, and 
arel. Duplicate copies were shortly afterwards 
received through the Officer on Special Duty. 
Gobind Sahai’s letters were acknowledged on the 3rd August 1683, with 
the folowing®® remark :-— . 













§ Secret K., December 1882, Nos. 
Gi " 





Unprinted KW. 


© lid. 

8 For the onters an whi “Tu reply, Iam to say that the enclosures to your letters 
letter ens written, tee Seeret have been returned (o the Kashmir Durbar through the Officer 
ABS, Now 259-900, KW. Pages 7 on Special Duty, who is, as you are aware, the only proper 

medium of correspondence on froutier matters between His 
Highness’s Government and (he Governor-General in Council.” 


- ye ae Es i Foreign Department lettert+ No. 1704E., dated 
totes aus written, treabore, Ord. August 1883, to the Officer on Special “Duty, 
contained these words :— 


“Tam to take this opportunity of transmilting to you the papers specified in the margin? 
Fuclonures of letters rom 0 which have been recetved by the Foreign Secretary from 
add Sale ts (he Totton Saw” Dewan Gobind Sahai, I am lo invite your attention to my 
tary. dated the 22nd May, 36h Jane, letter No. OLYE.§§ of 30th October 1842, to your predeces- 
Heese i Amrast {wee on, 953. 80F'3 address, and to request that you will return the papers 
300. Unpriuted K.-¥ oto the Durbar, with the intimation that the Officer on Special 
§§ Sucre: E, January 1888, No.219, Duty is the only proper medium of communication on fron- 
oN da . tier matters between Ilis Highuess’s Government and the 
Governor-General in Council, and that delays and inconvenience will be avoided by their Lear- 
ing this in mind in the future.” 












Llis Llighness the Maharaja recently complained, for the first time during a 
period of two years and o half, that his representative in attendance on the 
16 
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he orders which have ve set faethy precneul ccased 

cogni he regular channel of communication. D reply it w 
cereale ie withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency had necessarily caused 's 
chango in regard to business about the Maharaja's external Telations, When 
the arrangements of 1877 for the Kashmir Vakil were made, it had been deter. 
mined that tho Gilgit Agency would be established ; and the withdrawal of the 
Agency had been accompanied by a declaration of policy in respect of (he 

Kashmir Vakil’s position. 

: i iven to the Punjab Governmentin 1881.—In regard (o 
the setae the orders ay 1877 were lueidly explained in 1881, 
had been brought to notice that the Lieutenant-Governor had sanctioned the em. 
Joyment by the Maharaja of a number of Europeans, some of them foreigners, 
and also that His Honor had oxcused the Maharaja from sending to India any 
more of the shawl-goats which he was bound to furnish as tribute under the 
treaty of 1846. In neither of these cases had the Officer on Special Duty been 
consulted, or even acquainted with the orders passed. The Government of 
. India commented at some length on these circum. 
© Socret, December, 18618. 62% cio noes, and then laid down the following rulos® 


for future guidance :—— 


“ Briefly stated, the procedure in all dealings with the Kashmir State should for the future 
be as follows, In matters of political importance, and upon busincas not exclusively of local ox 
provincial interest, the correspondence should be conducted by the Officer on Special Duty, act. 
ing in direct subordination to the Government of India. In deciding whether a particular 
case falls under this class, and therefore wheLher the Durbar should or should not be referred to 
the Government of Indin, through the Special Officer, it will be necessary to proceed with some 
care, as insues of material political interest may at Limes be connected with mattera of slightap- 


parent importance. * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 


Viceroy has, under t 


Finally, in dealing with unimportant questions, whenever it may secm to His Honor the 

Lieutenant-Governor inconvenient and unnecessary to communicate with the State aulhorilies 

through the Special Officer, the condition that he is to bo kept fully informed of all that passes 

should not be overlooked. He should receive without delay a copy of all correspondence, and 

should be made aware of the igsue of all orders which may in any way concern tho Kashmir 
State.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to the Officer on 

b » 625, . . 

Shee eee eee Special Buty, with the commentst quoted below :— 


“Tt should be distinctly understood by the Offiecr on Special Duty in Kashmir that ip 
all matters not of local or provincial interest the Government of India regard him as the pro 
per channel of communication. It will not be necessary to make any formal intimation to the 
Kashmir Durbar on the subject, as the orders now issued simply enjoin adherence to previous 
instructions, with which His Tighness the Maharnja is fully acquainted.” 


Sir A. Lyall’s opinion about the position of the Officer on Special 
I See also iis note im K.W, Secret E. Duty.—This branch of the subject may ‘appro 
March 1883,No. 86.8” priately end with an extract from the opinion} 
tecorded by Sir A. Lyall, as Foreign Secretary, on 

which the orders quoted above were based :— 


“What Kashmir strives in every way to do,’ he said, “is lo depress or keep down the 
posilion and influence of the oflicer stationed within its territory. My own opinion is that it 
is in the interest, not so much of the British Government as of Kashmir itself, that we should 
keep in Kashmir an officer of some rank who should have direct political relations with (he Me- 
harajo. I think that if this is not done, the Kashmir Government will certainly get into 
trouble, sooner or ater, especially now lthat we have withdrawn onr ofBcer from Gilgit and 
propose to leave, in the Maharaja’s hands, the management of a difficult frontier, And it is 1 
be remembered Lhat the residence and influence of our officer are disliked far more by the 
Kashmir officials, who exploit the whole country for their own gain, than by the Chief himeelf- 
Lam not proposing to insist on raising or advancing the present position or powers of out 
Special Ollicer ; but I would steadily maintain them at their proper level aceording to arrange: 
ments already made, and I would not discourage the growth of his influence, but the contrary.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EUROPEAN VISITORS: EMPLOYMENT OF EUROPEANS, &.: 
EXTRADITION. 


Bules for European Visitora,—Kashmir has for many yeors been fre- 
quented by Euroncan visitors. 
© Secret Consultation, 31st December In 1847" the Government of India prohibited all 
1647, No, 116. civil and military officers from visiling Golab 
Singh’s dominions without special permission. 
In 1850+ it was found necessary to draw up rules for the guidance of visit- 
4 Secret Consultation, alet Mey 1850, OFS: Theset were approved by the Government 
No. 63. of India. The only one of interest is that which is 
Sted Non Ge quoted below :— 


“JE by accident or otherwise a traveller, or his servants, be brought in contact with the 
Maharaja, his son, nephew, or any of hig agents, they must remember they are travelling ip 
the dominions of an independent Sovereign, and must treat him and his officers with respect, 
and be guided by, and conform to, the local lawa and usages.” 


The other rules chiefly enjoincd the necessity for paying for coolies and sup- 
plies, and prohibited the acceptance of presents from the Durbar. About the same 
time the Maharaja intimated that he had made arrangements for the con- 
venience of visitors entering Kashmir by the Bhimbar route. The Board of 

§ Secrot Consultation, 26th Suly 1950, Administration in the Punjab proposed§ to allow 
No. al. visitors to enter Kashmir only by this route, if they 
1) 48d, No, 22, : were stationed east of the Jhelum, and only by the 
Baramulla pass if atationed west of that river. The Maharaja, it appeared, 
oath certain routes should be adhered to. This proposal was sanc- 
ioned. 

In 1851 the Maharaja complained of the conduct of ccrtain European 

4 Secret Consultation, 24th Moy 1852, officersin Kashmir. Accordingly in 1852 the Board 


No. 192, of Administration submitted { for orders an appli- 
#9 Thid, No. 134. cation from the officer commanding the 22nd 


s Regiment for permission for his officers to visit 
Kashmir. The Board recommended that this request might be granted subject 
. ane following conditions, which were approved "* by the Government of 

ndia 


“That there be a positive prohibition against rutsud (supplies) being taken without 
payment (except on the first and Inat day of a visitor’s slay in Kashmir when a rusaud ie 
sent expressly by the Maharaja). The Doard are also of opinion that each oflicer applying 
for permission to visit Kashmir, should state in his application that he has engaged or will 
engage before proceeding, a sufficient number of ponies or mules for the carriage of his own 
baggage, and that but two roads should be authorised ag routes for European visitors, oiz., the 
road cid Bhimbar and that by Punch, 


+t Seorot Consaltation S0th July In June 1952 the Government of India sanc- 
Te, Bae SE, tioned tt the following additional rules at the 
request of the Mabnraja :— 


“ First.—Officera travelling in the Mahnraja’a territories should encamp at the fixed 
encamping places, otherwise supplies may not be procurable. 

“ Second.—When going out on hooting excursions in the valley, visitors are to take sup- 
plies with (hem, and not to persist in demanding them of kardars, at placcs where they are 
not procurible. 

“Third.—Visitore, when out on shooting excursions, are not to press into their service the 
people of the country to act ae beaters. 

“ Fourth.—Travellera who have reason to consider that they or their followers hace been 
ill-treated or affronted, are prohibited from taking the law inlo their own hands and punish- 
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ing the parties offending ; but they arc invited to prefer their complaint to the authorities op 
the country.” ; 

The circumstances under which an official referee was appointed in 189 

have been already described. ; 

. Consultation, 26h ting — In March 1852* the Government of India cong, 
rose Nee 8 dered it inexpedient that ladics should visit Kash. 

¢ Foreign Consultation, 4th Mnrch mir. A year later the restriction was vith, 
1958, No. G42, drawn. t ‘ 

4 Foreign Consultation, 80th Decem- In 1853 ¢ the Maharaja carncstly requestag 
ber 1853, No, 124. that— 





(a) The Bunnihal route between Jammu and Kashmir should jo 
closed to European visitors. 

(b) European visitors shoud not be allowed to spend the winter jn 
Kashmir. 


On the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab both 
requests were complied with. : : . 
In the same year the Government of India found it necessary to issue a 
§ Foreign Consultation, 22a Aprit general order § prohibiting the practice of borrowing 
1653, No, 235. money from Native Chiefs in general, and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir in particular. : 
In 1854 revised rules for the guidance of visitors were published.]| They 
|| Foreign Consultation, 9th March Were much the same as those of 1852. Three new 
1860, No, 45. roules for visitors were authorised, one vid Mozut. 
ferabad and Baramulla; another vi@ Punch and Baramulla; and a third from 
Murree vié Chakay and Baramulla. 
| Foreign Consultation, 8th April In the year 1858 no one was allowed to visit 
1869, No, 163 Kashmir; but in March 1859 the testriction wag 
cancelled. J 
In February 1860 it was proposed that applications of military officers for 
leave to travel in Kashmir territory should be supported by the countersignature 
of their commanding officer, and the countersignature should be granted only 
when the general conduct of the officer wishing to visit Kashmir was a 
sufficient guarantee for his good deportment towards the people of the country. 
Certain rules were added** in 1860. These again related chiefly to the pay- 
** Foreign Coorullation, Xb Murch ment of coolies and other details of the road, but 








Aen. Be. es the provisions quoted in the foot-note ' are note- 
worthy :— 

It appearstt that the rules were revised in 1865 by the Punjab Govern- 

tt Politien! A., November 1872, ment, the following additions being made to those 


Nos. 122—25. of 1860 :— 

“Instances having been brought to notice of European visitors to Kashmir having permil- 
ded the goods of native merchanls to be mixed up with their own, with the object of evad- 
ing the customs duties leviable thereupon by the Kashmir Government, it is hereby pointed 
out that such conduet will involve legal penalties, and, in the case of persons in the civil or 
military services of the Queen, will be reported (o the Supreme Government. 

__, “The Maharaja occasionally invites European visitors to enlerlainments, at which, if the 
invitation be accepted, they should appear in undrese uniform or evening cosLume. 

Should any ollicer be guilly of any aggravated breach o£ decorum or propriety, or of 

Thr above roles wre issued with the eon- Violating the local lawe and usages of the country, or alher 
currence of their leucies the Viceroy crave misconduct, the Civil Officer on Special Duty in 
nd Commander th: ee Srinagar is empowered to call upon euch officers to quit 
forthwith the territories of the Maharaja. Such requisition on the part of the Civil Officer 
must Le promptly complied with. An appeal from the order of expulsion wil) lie in the 








hould avid putting Chemeclyes in direct coltisinn with the authorities, sollicrs, 
are also warned not to place calire confidence in the stntewcnts of their 
jo nerve. 

‘KY occur at (he capital are to be preferred at once to the officer on deputation, who ia ther® 
@ order. Officers aro not themselves to repnir to the Durbar of the Maleraja or the 

uniente directhy with them, 
'o take away with them, either in their service or with their camps, any subjects af the 
passport from jhe authorities. 
sccounls before they quit Kashmir, aud to be responsible Ubal the debts of 












for the mrpote 

Courts of his delegnt in 

" Officera are not allowed ( 
thont obtain 
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ease of o first offence to a Court of three experienced officers whom the Civil Officer in 
empowered (o summon for hearing such appeala, and the decision of these officera will be 


final. In the case of @ second offence there will be no appeal against the order of the 
Civil Officer. 


‘All European visitors are expected Lo leave the territorics of the Maharaja by the 
15th October at latest.” 


The deputation of a clergyman during the sum- 

Gale Ary Meret 1608. Ne, 89, mer scan to Kashmir was sunetioned iw 1863. 
In 1805 the question of limiting the number of visitors to Kashmir ‘as 
Rolccaeaneamesne las mooted by the Punjab Government. The number 
RAE Seed bad risen from 200 in 1656 to over 400 in 1964. 
The Agent of His Highness the Maharaja represented great difficulty in 
providing supplies and carriage, and it was thought desirable to limit the 
number to 150 or 200. Tho matter was referred to the Government of India. 
aiasnies aaa It was then settled that only 200 military officers 
2 : should be allowed to visit annually, and that the 
Adjutant General’s Office should check oll applications for leave. This plan, 
however, was found dasulielent te weer down, the number ot visitors, a8 officers 
of the Punjab who were not under the orders of the 
Poll, Ay tone 1865,Nou.186-197- Gor mandcr-in-Chief began to take advantage of 
their leave to go to Kashmir. It was decided, therefore, that the applications 
a aed ated of these officers should be submitted by their 
Se ree commanding officers to the Licutenant-Governor, 
who was also to keep a check upon the number of the civilian visitors. But 
this caused another inconvenience. Passes were ‘issued both by the Lieute- 
Pall As Recanielly Wo.:R8 nant Governor and the Commander-in-Chief, and 
Hanae "~~" visitors thus became oo numerous. It was at last 
con that the Lieutenant-Governor alone should grant permission to visit 

ashroir. 


In-1866 the Punjab Government reported that disappointment was caused 

Pa Beas by the restriction on the number of visitors to 200 

1 Ay Juno 1666, No. 60. iaage ras 5 

annually, The applications for visiting Kashmir 

were, under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, disposed of according to 

their priority, and applications in many instances, which otherwise deserved 

favorable consideration, had to be refused only because they were submitted 

somewhat late. It was therefore suggested that the number might be limited 

to 200 for the same time, instead of to 200 for the season. The Government 

of India agreed, provided the Maharaja had no objection. His Highness, 

Bid, N however, was averse to this plan: he consented only 

, No. 61. Fae . . 

f to relax the restriction so far as to issue special 
oll,, Ay Decermber 1868, No. 108, . ay a H + 

invitations to officers commanding regiments, or of 

similar or higher rank, to visit bis territories in addilion to the 200 to whom 

passes might be granted. 


In 1872 the Punjab Government submitted a revised sct of rules for the 
Poll, A., October 1878, No.s75,  Svidance of European visitors to Kashmir. They 


were approved by tho Government of India, subject 
to slight modifications, and are quoted below :— 


“ Rules for the guidance of travellers visiting the dominions of His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh of Jammu and Kashmir, 


“1, The Punjab Government no longer issuce passes for visitora to Kashmir. 

“The number of military officers in Kashmir at one time is restricted to two hundred. 
The disposal of passes for this number, less a certain number reserved for the Punjab Frontier 
Force, ia with [lis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, Frontier Force officers desiring to 
visit Kashmir must apply to the Brigadier-General Commanding. 

* Civilians and military officers in civil employ, but a small proportion of whom under 
the leave rules can visit Kashmir the same senson, do not require any passes; but they should 
report their intention to travel in Kashmir to the Assistant Secretary, Lahore, and can obtain 
at the Seeretariat Office, Lahore, a copy of the rules to which they must confdrm. 


“2, There are four authorised routes for European visitors to Kashmir :— 
 Firef.-The principal road from the plains by Bhimbar and Rajuori. This road, over 
Ti] 
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the Pir Panjal mnge, is not open till May, and is closed by the snow at the beginning of 
November; it is the old imperial road. 


Na Nome of stngo. Distance in koa, 
1, Dhimbar . . 7 . . . . . . oe 
@, Scrai Ssidabad . : . . . ‘ : E » 8 
9. Neushera Se . . . . . s A Ae 
4, , Serai Changas . ‘ . . . . . . oF 
5. Rajnori (Rampur) see 
@. Thona Mandi. : ' . . » 8 
7, Baramgalla ‘ , . . . . 7 
8. Poshiana . . . ' 5 . 6 
9. Serai Aliabad  . OF 
10. Dubjian (Hirpur) z ‘ . = . 6 
21. Shapiyon . . ‘ S . » 6 
12. Ramu é ‘ : ‘ i et 
13. Srinagar . . 9 
86 


[Nors.—In coleulating distances the koe may bo taken as equivalent (o about 1} English miles. 


At all these slages the Maharaja hag had rest-houses erected, and the supply of coolics 
and carriage is arranged for by contractors. 

 Second.—The road from the plains of Kottipanch, Uri, and Baramulla, This road ig open 
in April, but it is difficult. and js not, recommended, 

“ Third.—The road from Murree by Chakar and Baramulla. 


No. Name of stage. Distance in miles, 
1, Murree . . : : . : “ ‘ ‘ ofa 
2, Dawal  . i - . 7 . 7 ei . . 
8. Kohala. 7 : 7 = . A . - 10 
4. Chakar . . . . . . . . . ~ Il 
5. Rhora. . . . . . . . . - 9, 
6, Thandali . 2 i . . i. é : - « it 
7, Gharri. . ‘ . . 7 . . . . 8 
8. Mattian . . : . . . 4 3 » 
9. Chikoti . . . . . : . « It 
10. Uri . . . . . i 7 . i 
11. Uran Buach . ’ i . . 2 : : « 10 
12. Baramulla < ae is 7 i 7 R : . 1 
13. Srinagar . . . . 3 é . . ast fee 


“ There are dék bungalows at all the stages, and carriage, &c., is provided by contractors. 
The road generally is good, and travelling casy. The stages from Rhars to Thandali, and 
from Hattian to Chikoti, are troublesome, and in coming from Gharri to Hattian there is a 
mountain stream to cross which may cause considerable delay when it is swollen by the rains, 
The last stage from Baramullato Srinagar, is usually done by boat in two days, the first 
night being spent at Supar. 

“ Fourth.—The road from Peshawar, through Hazara and hy Mozufferabad, Katlai and 
Baramulla, This road ia comparatively easy, and ie open throughout the year. 

The special permission of the Punjab Government must be obtained by travellere 
proposing to travel from Kashmir to Simla (or vice verad) across the hills, or to the plains (or 
vice vered) by Kiehtwar, Bhadrawar, and Chamba. British officers are prohibited from making 
application on behalf of themselves or their Friends direct to His Highness the Maharaja of 
his officers for permiasion to proceed to or from Kashmir by any but the authorized routes. 


LNote.—Throughout Chamba territory rest-housea and supplies for travellers will bo found.) 


“ All other routes are positively forbidden. 
"3. Carriage and coolies :-— 


“The rates ordinarily payable per stage are— 


Per cooly ‘ : . . ‘ a . . + 4annae, 
» kahar ‘ ‘ ° . . . ‘ 6 
» pony or mule : . . . . ” ‘ 8 y 


“On the Murree road the hire for a cooly per stage is only three annas. 

“Where the rates according to schedules attested by the district officer are bigher than 
the above, payment shall be made at auch higher rates, 

a cooly’s load shall not exceed 25 seers, nor that of a pony or mule exceed three 
maunde, 
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« Coolies must be paid dnily, and travellers should see 
“4, Travellers on reaching a stage must eend for 
requirements, otherwise delay will be experienced. 
«5, In returning from Kashmir coolies or i 
Maharaja’s Frontier, a the first atage beyond the Frontier, 
8. Unless travellers encamp at the fiaed sta, and e ing. 
can be given thnt supplies will he available, hey should not enetons ere eat eee 
“7. Armungemente For conlice and carriage ate made as follows yn nee 


(a) On the Murree road, by a contractor who has the li 
Kobaln, and is hound to keep 50 cols and 10 poiay a ech ‘tage. a eigen 
the village shopkeeper at cach stage ag his agents, ane licu li i 
the willege aymreper wi om gents, and application for carriage should be made 

(6.) On the Mozufferabad road the eame contractor as on the M: 
carriage on due notice Leing given beforehand. In ease of need, travel 
officials of the Rajay of Kathai and Uri within their respective terri 
lambardars. mace ; 

. "(e,) On the Bhimbar road carriage is supplied hy contractors. 

“(@) At Srinagar, Babu Mohish Chand oupples carriage, &e.; from Tamu to Pi 
Panjal there is one contractor, from ‘Thane lo Dhimbar another, who have as ugents the village 
chopkeepera along the road. From Thana to Baramgalla the subjecte of the Maharaja. seree 
aa coolies; from Baramgalla to Shapiyon those of Raja Moti Singh, of Punch; from Sha i on 
to Bararogalla those of the Maharaja. ‘The thanadar of Baramgalla is responsible fer the 
coolies coming from Raja Moti Singh’s territories; he will also ace to the supply of coolies 
along the Punch road, having as agents the lambardars of the villages. M 

“Travellers must make their own arrangements with the contractors. They are recom- 
mended to use mules or ponies wherever possible rather than coolics, 

“8. Trovellers must not interfere wilh any Kasbmir officials, and no calla are to be made 
on them except in real emergencice. All payments are to be made at the rates demanded 
which, if crorbitent, om be reported to tie ollicer on duty at Srinagar. : 

». ook will be presented at each stage, in which every traveller is requi ‘i 
legibly his name, rank, station, and the date of his arrival. : auited torte 

10. When going on shooling excursions visitors must take carriage and supplies with 
them and are not to demand them in places where no provision is made for supplying them. 
They are not to press into Lheir service the people of the country as beaters for game. 

“11, Should travellers haye reason to consider that they or their eervante have been ill- 
treated or affronted, they are strictly forbidden to adopt any other means of obtsining redress 
than by making complaint to the officials of the Mubaraja on the spot, and immediately 
reporting the circumstances to the British officer on duty at Srinagar. 

At Srinagar complaints aro to be preferred direct to the officer on duty, and are not to be 
preferred in any Kashmir Court. 

19, Visitors are forbidden to take away with them from Kashmir, on any pretext 
whatever, any subjects of the Maharuje without obtaining permission and a passport from the 
Kashmir autliorities. 

«13, ‘Travellers are strictly required to settle all accounts before they leave Kashmir, and 
are responsible that the debte of their servants arc similarly discharged. Should any officer of 
Government leave Kashmir without discharging bis debts, he will not be permitted ever to 
revisit it. 

“14, Visitors are prohibited from receiving any presents whatever during their stay 
from the Kashmir Durbar or officials. 

“15, Visitors are required to take care that the customs regulations of His Highness the 
Mabaraja are in no way violated by themselycs or their servants. 

“1G. Officers invited by His Highness the Maharaja to evening entertainments at the 
palace are required to appear in ordinary evening dress or uniform.” 


Residence of Huropeans in Kashmir during the winter.—There has 
been discussion about the residence of Europeans in Kashmir during the winter. 
It has been shown that a prohibition was issued on the subject, at the Maha- 
raja’s request, in 1853. ‘This provision re-appeared in the rules of 1865. Just 

© Political A. Seplember 1864, No. before then (in 1863-64) a Mr. Clark,* a mission- 
78: ary, expressed a wish to stay at Srinagar during the 
winter. The Maharaja objected, urging that the Muhammadans of the place 
were fanatical. The Government of India decided that Mr. Clark could re- 
main only at bis own risk. In the following year he was not allowed to stay at 
all in the winter against the wish of the Durbar. This decision was reported to, 

+ Political &., January 1968, Nos. 20d approved by, the Secretary of State, Similarly, 
140-141. in 1868, whena Mr. Thorpt proposed to go to Kash- 
mir in the winter, he was informed that he could not do so except with the 
permission of the Maharaja, and that his safety would not be guaranteed by the 
Government. Again in 1870} the prohibition was 
expressly retained. 


Payment made in their own presence. 
ward to the next slage notice of their 


are not lo be taken beyond the 


urree road will eupply 
llera may apply to the 
tories,—eleewhere to the 


Political 4., March 1870, Nos. 57-68. 


In 1872 the question was revived by the Church Missionary Society. In 
its memorial it was urged that the restriction was damaging to missionary 
work; that it was unequally enforced, since the Maharaja did not apply it 
to French shawl-makers; that it was unnecessary because missionarics be. 
haved well, and had been in favour with Mabornja Golab Singh. ‘The Forcign 
al A, August 1872, Nos, Secretary (Mr. Aitchison) supported the Society in 
Wp. Bnd 4 the following note* dated the 25th Auguet 1872 :— 





“ Three sets of rules for the guidance of officers and (ravellers in Kashmir have been 
made public—Zs/, those of 1550: 2ad, those of 1854; Jrd, those of 1860. Iu none of these 
is there any restriction placed upon the term of a traveller’s sojourn in Kashmir. The origin 
of the restriction now appealed against by the Church Missionary Society ie this. In 165) 
some British officers on a visit to Kashmir gravely miseonducled themselves, and in the 
following year Government were in consequence induced to depute a Brilieh Officer during the 
summer to Srinagar lo be a referee in any misunderstanding that might arice. Since then, 
an offiver, with certain defined powers, has been deputed annually, In 1353 Maharaja Golub 
Singh unjustly preferred a request to this officer when leaving, that officers ahould not be 
allowed to remain in Kashmir during the winter, and the Chief Commissioner recommended 
that this should be acerded to ‘because he does not think it expedient to allow officers to 
remain in Kashmir for any time after the Government representative has left the valley.’ 

“ The request was granted in Government letter to Punjab, No, 5502, dated 30th Decem- 
ber 1953. 

“ It seems clear that these instructions referred to officers of the British Government only, 
and were connected with the presence of the Resident, who had been sent simply because some 
officera had misbehaved themselves the previous year. 


‘ However in 1864 the rule was applied constructively to all European visitors, inas- 
much as the Revd. Mr. Clark was told that, although Government would not order him out 
of Kashmir, be would have to remain at bis own risk. Again in 1808 Government informed 
Mr. Thorp, an executive officer of the British Army, that if be remained the winter in 
Kashmir, he would bave to obtain the Maharaja’s consent, and that Government could not 
give him any guarantee of protection owing to the absence of a British representative. 


“ With all deference 1 think the orders in both cases were a mistake. The original 
orders prohibiting oflicers of Government from remaining all the winter in Kashmir had no 
connection whatever with any diflieulty of the Kashmir Government in protecting them. It 
would be a scandal if a feudatory State, actually created by the British Government, could 
not afford protection to European Britiah subjects within ils limits, and if the British Govern- 
ment were to refuse prolection to its own subjects who conduct themselves properly within ite 
subordinate States. Neither the one position nor the other is tenable. And while Govern- 
ment may very properly order its own officers out of Kashmir when the Resident leaves, 
because the improper proceedings of one or two officers had necessitated the presence of a 
Resident, and such improprietics reflect injuriously upon Government and ils servants, it is a 
very great stretch of authority, and one which public opinion in England is not likely to 
support, to say that Kashmir shall be closed to Englishmen for six months in the yeai 

ere is no reason why Englishmen should not travel and reside in Kashmir at all times 
well aa in any part of Rajputana, or in any subordinate State in which we have no represent- 
ative. 1f Christian missionaries can live in Africa, or China, or Thibet, and enjoy the pro- 
tection of the British name so long as they behave properly, & fortiort they ought to be free to 
come and go in any part of the world which, like Kashmir, is actually under British protec- 
tion.’ 








The Punjab Government was addressed in the sense of this note; and it 
was observed that the restriction in force should apparently apply only to 
Government officials, and that it did not seem to have been sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The Punjab Government" replied that although the 

* Pulitical A., November 1872, No. Testriction in respect of al! European visitors had 
ae not been specifically sanctioned as a rule by the 
Government of India, yet it was in accordance with the orders passed in Mr. 
Clark’s case, and had been embodied jin revised rules which had been issued 
by the Punjab Government in 1865. - 


“The matter,” it was remarked, “is one which concerne His Highness the Mahnraje of 
Jammu and Kashmir alone, and His Honour the Lientenaut-Governor has no objection whalever 
to any European gentleman of proved respectability remaining in Kashmir during the winter 
should he have obtained from the Maharaja special permission so todo. Dut the Lieutenant- 
Governor is very strongly of opinion that the rule which has been in foree for many years « 
eannot be set aside without the consent of the Maharaja being previously obtained ; nor does 
the Lieutenant-Governor consider that any pressure can be justly put upon the Maharaja ip 
favor of the application of the Church Missionary Society.”” 
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aap Polical A November 1824, No, ieee of the Government of India was 


(Thia wasineorparated In the 
ed rutes re 
ender co 


: “ there are no objections to Europeans who are not i 
i t 
ent the same time geFvice of Government peocerdlingz te, or remaining ia Hes 


lerritories of the Maharaja of Kashmir at any time sot lo 
Political A., October 1872, No. 876. on ey om bait with propricly, and aie o 
Thereupon the Punjab Government} pointed out that as the restriction 
‘ a Pelitest A Snuuary 1873, Nos. had been abolished in respect of non-officials, it 
9. could not properly be retained i inls ; 
and in this view the Government of thie e concurred: pemeenre teeta: 
The Kashmir Durbar was apparently not acquainted formally with the 
§Politicol Au, May 1876, Noo, 26-66, change in the first instance. Dut in March§ 1876 
; the Maharaja protested against the rescinding of 
the old order, which, he observed, had been frequently reiterated hy the Punjab 
Government. The Government of India declined to yicld to His Highnese's 
representations. It was remarked that the old restriction could only be upheld 
on the ground that the lives of Europeans would not be safe in Kashmir 
during the winter; but that such an argument was manifestly inappropriate 
in regard to the rule of His Highnese the Maharaja. But the Durbsr 
was not convinced. In November 1876j}a ronewed protest was addressed 
& i Ne to a fresh Viceroy (Lord Lytton). It was then 
We Seerehs Bee BD en 78: urged that an at ei like the one in ques- 
tion could hardly be removed without at Icast consulting the Durbar, and 
further that His Uighness valued the restriction because European visitors 
oppressed the poor of his country, and therefore their absence for a part of 
tbe year was desirable. About this time negotialions in respect of Chitral and 
the Gilgit Agency were going on, and Lord Lytton adroitly mixed the two 
subjects up together. ‘Lo revive the reslriction under the circumstances then 
existing would, he observed, imply a want of confidence which would mar the 
new arrangements. IIere the matter dropped. 
| Political A., Angust 1882, Nos. The rules of 1872 are{ in force now, except that 
260-154, K, W. No. 3. military officers are bound to attend the Maharaja’s 
© General A., December 1677, Noe. ¢Utertainments in uniform. This slight alteration 
S184, was made under the following** circumstances. 
On the 17th September 1877, the Commander-in-Chief issued a General 
Order in these words :— 


“The Commander-in-Chief in India directs that all officers on leave in Kashmir, who may 
be guests ab public entertainments given by His Highness the Maharaja, shall appear on those 
occasions in uniform, The senior officers on leave at Srinagar will be held responsible by the 
Commander-in-Chief that no infringement of this order takes place; and senior officers al all 
places of resort in Kashmir are further required to direct the immediate return to his regiment. 
or station of any officer whose conduct may necessitate such a measure, reporting the same to 
Army Ilead-Quarters.” 

The Officer on Special Duty and the Punjab Government objected to 

this order, as interfering with the authority of the former. But it was ruled 
by the Military Department that— 
“the order issued by the Commander-in-Chief is one of a purely military nature, and the 
authority, which indeed is always existent, required by His Excellency to be exercised by the 
senior military ollicer present, caunot in any way interfere or clash with the special powers 
given by the Government of India to the Officer on Special Political Duty iu Kashmir.” 

Supplementary to the rules of 1872, are the rules issuedtt in the same year 

# Political &., December 1872, Nor, by the Commander-in-Chief respecting the grant 
249-251. of leave to military officers to visit Kashmir. 
These are printed in the foot-note.' 














1 General Order by the Commander-in-Chicf, dated Mooltan, 25th October 1872. 
Tw euperscesion of the orders marginally noted, and under instructions from 
Generel Onder. Ne. 23/64 1603: Government, the Commnander-in-Chief is pleased to lay down the following 
eo ee roles reapecting the grant of leave to ol hinere:— 

1, On the 15th March (at latest) in exch year, Officers Commanding Divisions 1s will forward to the 
Adjutant-General’s Oillce a Metorn showing the number of Officers desirous of travel during the leave season 
‘within the Provi Conlin ‘tes M ; : . 

2. Parse~ ant copies of the rules sill then be furnished to divisions and in equitable proportion: ant 
whenever, daring the conrae of the leave season, it may happen that a comnainl Irs more passes than are required, the 
aurplus copies will bo returned to tho Adjulunt-Geueral for distribution to other commands, 
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Passesr.—The-system of passes has fallen o good deal into disuse. There 
was discussion on this point as long ago as 1369-70. It arose out of an appli. 
cation for a passport preferred by o Mr. Godby. Ilo wished to travel in the 

Sick th es Rates a Roshimir te collect aetorials 
Mr. Godbs's case, Polilicsl Bs fon g history, and he avowedly intended to use 
ele aN his S aore. as a Ictter of introduction. The 
Tequest was refused, and the Punjab Government then enquired whether 
the pass system was to he abandoned altogether in respect of Kashmir, It 
was observed that this question was based on a misapprehension. A letter of 
recommendation was one thing, and a pasa designed to check the number of 
European visitors to Kashmir was another. The Punjab Government were in. 
© Political A, Januery 1870, Nos. formed * that the check should be retained by 
266-260. arrangements about leave, but that— 


“ the practice of granting passports to British subjects travelling in Kashmir should bo dis. 

continued,” 

. 67. But this order did nott imply a relaxation of 

; restrictions imposed by existing rules on European 
2Mr, Aitchison’s note in K. W. visitors. The reason ¢ for the order was that the 

Political A, Jnuvary 1870, Now. 266- 

259, issuc of passes— 

 tonds to foster in the mind of thé Kashmir Durbar ideag eltogether ot variance with their 

(sic) position as a feudatory Stalo of our own creation.” 


Nevertheless, the passes figure in the revised rules for visitors sanctioned 
by the Government of India two years later; and they are insisted on in the 
subsidiary military rules of 1872. In 1882 the pass system came four times 
under consideration. 

Military Offcers.—A British officer shot a beater by accident, and when 
reporting the matter the Officer on Special Duty mentioned that military 
officers not infrequently came to Kashmir without passes. The Lieutenant. 
Governor of the Punjab (the Foreign Scerctary of 1870) thought that this 
point should not be noticed, seeing that civilians were not bound to obtain 

ses, And the Commandor-in-Chief was of opinion that passes should be 
altogether abolished. No orders were passed. 

Mf. and Mme. Ujfaly’s case.— Just then the question arose in another form. 
Two foreigners who had been furnished by personages of rank with strong 
letters of introduction to the authorities in Kashmir turned out to be swindlers. 


+ Political A., March 1870, 












8. Evers Officer desirous of visiting Cushmers 
whether on jogo or general leave, mast 
altach to hia applicution tho ueunl certifleate® 
agreeing to conform to tho rules prescribed for 
travellers, 

General Officers will then furnish to each Ofcor obtaining leave a copy of tho rules in question, with a pass 
the Officer's nine and the signature of Lhe Staff Officer of the division or district in which ho may be serving, 
without which no Officer ix to bo permitted to proceed to Uy Caslimere territory, 

6. On tho return of an Officer to bis post, the pose in h 10 be at once forwarded to tho divislonal or 
Miatrict Stall Officer for re-issue, and at the concluri if leave season may be destroyed. 

6. Not more than 16001 eof Ui ¢ orders of Ue Commanders: 
denciea can bo prarent on leave at the same and in arder to meet any ngemont of thia rule, 
Ilia Excellency is pleased to notify that the Resident there ia empowered to direct any Military Officer who may uot 
de in possession of © puss to rejoin hia egiwant, or Station, reporting the same to Army Head-Quarters, 

7. General Officera will therefore bo particular lo grant Icave lo Cashucre strictly within tho limit indicated by 
the number of passes Furninhed to hem, 

8. Before granting Iave to Cashmore on medical certifirate, Medical Boards will satisfy themsctves that the sick 
Oficor is in powscarion of a pass, without which he caunot bo ellowed to visil that territory. 


* “T dobereby deeta 
of Officers travelling sn 
mere, aud thal I will 9 uN hate 
Interfere with the natives, except through: 
district." 























Chief of the three Presi- 












Pass, 


‘Tax undermentioned Officer bas permission Lo travel in the terrilories of Hie Mighness the Maborgja of Jummoo 
and Casbmere. 


Corps. Hank aud Nemo, Frow. To. 











Station ond Date, By Onier, 


Signature of Staff Oficer. 
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©, W. Polltial A, Angoet 1982, Tho Forcign Seerctary then observed :-—* 
Woe, 150-154, 


“The objections to the passport system in Kashmir acem to me inadequate a 
with its advanteges. Kashmit ia a pleasure ground for Eurapeans, an will becone oad 
more so, On the other hand it is inconveniently close to danygerour frontiers; nnd hou in eer 
own interests and in those of travellers, it would be very useful to have some check over their 
movements.” 


Gray § Co.'s case.—Messrs. Gray & Co., of Calcutta, requested a passport 
for a native agent whom they proposed to send to 
Malina for trading purposes. ‘They were told 
hat— 
** passes are Dot required in the case of natives of India who proceeded to Kashmir.” 


Yon Rath's caee—A German subject + asked through his Consul at 

ee Calcutta for a passport. as he was about to tour in 

rag nities! 4» Augost 1682, Now Kashmir. Ie withdrew his application, so it was un- 

necessary to refer him to the Punjab Government. 

Limits of travel in Kashmir—In Julyt 1882 the Officer on Special 

i pauiiea aaah asia ad 006 Duty bad occasion to remark that European 

aio mors officers had gone as far as Gilgit for sport, and 

had some idea of crossing the frontier inlo Nagar, 

the States of Hunza and Nagar being disturbed at the time. ‘Iho rules 

of 1872 do not impose limits on the travels of visitors northwards. But in 

1881 when the Gilgit border was disturbed, the Officer on Special Duty had 

§ Political B., April 1881, Nos, issued § a notice prohibiting visitors from proceeding 

150-160, beyond Astor without the previous permission of 

the Political Officer (then) at Gilgit. In accordance with this precedent the 

Officer on Special Duty was instructed to issue an 

order at the beginning of cach Kashmir scason 

prescribing the exact limits to which European visitors may go. The order 

was to be prepared in consultation with the Durbar, which was to he asked to 

co-operate ; and disobedience on the part of visitors was to be reporled to the 
Government of India. 


A. General E., Septowber 1682, Nos. 
20-2). 


{| Political A, August 1882, No, 910. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EUROPEANS Of BRITISI SUBJECTS BY THE 
KASHMIR DURBAR. 


The Treaty of Amritsar.—By the seventh article of the treaty of 
Amritsar the Ruler of the Kashmir State is bound— 


‘never to take or retain in his service any Brilish subject, nor the subject of any European 
or American State, without the consent of the ish Government.” 


The term “ British subjects."—These words, 
No ue Political &, February 1872, though authoritative, are not reproduced by the 
‘* Weed the original treaty, Persian version of the treaty. The latter rendering 


is literally® translated thus :— 

“The Maharaja engages that without the consent and permission of the Officers of the 
English Company Bahadur, he will not entertain as an employé or servant any of the people 

FE the foreign country of England or other European people or residents of America, 
his discrepancy was broughtt to light in 1871, when a question had arisen 
+ Tia oe about the “enlistment of Kukas in the Kashmir 

army. et es 
In 1681 it was ascertainedt that a number of Native British subjects 
+ Socret, December 1681, Nos. 620. Werc employed by the Maharaja, and, that His 
aa8 Highness had never asked for the sanction of the 
Government to their engagement. A discussion then followed about the inten. 
tion with which the words “ British subjects’ had been used in the trealy of 
Amritsar. The Punjab Government had read the term as being equivalent to 
European British subject. No action was taken; but the following note by 
the Secretary was agreed in by the Viceroy :— 

ii i ii y ition in i hat is to say, 

“T think we may quite fairly read the treaty condition in its oatural sense, tha 
asempowering us to eto the employment by Kashmir of any of our subjects, European or 
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Native. But we have allowed the power to remain unused for so long that it would certainly 
Jead to controversy to assert it wilhont specific eanee; and IF would Uherefore wait to do so 
till we really had a strong case. 1t does not of course follow that the justice of the particular 
decision on whieh we chose to take our sland would reconcile the Durbar to the assertion of 
‘a hitherto dormant treaty right; but at any rate they would not be able to object that we 
were mising difficult and distasteful questions without sufficient reason. 


The Kashmir Durbar scem to interpret the treaty 
Becrot K., January 1643, No. 967. provision a8 applying only to European British 
subjects. 

The question is of importance because the Maharaja employs many Native 

British subjects and appears sometimes to make very bad eclections. In 

. Neetive Devember 1891, the Officer on Special Duty 

bf Februnty 1888, Now. forwarded* a list of 140 such employcs, describing 
them thus :— 


“ Many of them are old hereditary followers of the State: others are dependants and 
pominces of influential Ministers; and others again are men whose ole claim upon the favour 
of the Maharaja scems to consist in their bad character and disgraceful conduct while in the 
ewploy of the British Government.” 


It may be added that in 1882, the Maharaja applied for permission from the 

B. Gent. G, December 1682, Punjab Government to bis engaging a Native Assis. 

Now. 122-128. tant Surgeon on the Bengal establishment. Sanc- 

tion was given by the Government of India after o reference to the Officer on 
Special Duty. 


Employment of Europeans.—The Maharaja has but few Europeans in 

A Political, B., July 1089, Nos. 244 hia service. The return for the 80th June 1883 
& 245, shows only six, most of whom have been recently 
engaged and draw small salaries. There has been a good deal of correspondence 
about the employment of Europeans in Kashmir, but it has grown out of a 
matter alfecting the position of the Officer on Special Duty. 

In 1861, 1871, and 1872 the Maharaja applied to 
the Punjab Government for permission to employ 
Boritieal Ds uy Ler eens three Europeans. The requests were referred to and 

we te ayy ey sanctioned by the Government of India. 

In November 1874, when the question of the employment of Europeans by 

© Foreign Dept, No. 2466, dated 4th Che Punjab Till States was under consideration, the 
November 1874, Government of India decided* to prohibit such 
employment without special sanction, even in the case of those States whose 
powers in this matter were not limited by treaty. ‘I'he orders then given 
were that the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor should in future be 
obtained before Europeans were employed in the service of Native States 
within His Honor’s jurisdiction. These orders the Punjab Government read 
to mean that the Lieutentant-Governor could sanction the employment of 
Europeans by the Kashmir Durbar without reference to the Government of 
India. But when this procedure was brought to 
notice, the Government of India observed that the 
position of the Officer on Special Duty had been specially defined in these 
words :-— 


Foreign Dept. Prov, Februnry 1661, 
No 464, 


Secret, December 1881, No. 624. 


“ Accordingly Hie Excellency in Courttil is pleased lo direct that, from the date of receiving 
a copy of this letter, the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir shall be placed under the immediate 
orders of the Government of India in the Foreign Department, and sball correspond directly 
with thot Department regarding trans-frontier affairs and other political matters of imperial 
concern. 

“Tn matters of local or Provinetal interests, such as the extradition of criminals, disputes 
relating to wnif timber, and other questions which can if neceasary be more particularly 
defined hereafter, the Government of the Punjab can continue to correspond directly with the 
Kashmir Durbar, and euch correspondence may, as decided by Lord Northbrook, be conducted 
either with the Maharaja direct, or through the Maharaja’e Agent in atlendance on the Punjab 
Government, or through the Officer on Special Duly; but in the event of correspondence being 
condueted otherwise than Lhrough the Oflicer on Special Duty, the latter must be kept full 
informed of all that passes. Arrangements will at the same lime be made to keep the Punja 
Government acquainted with the progress of events on (he Kashmir border and matters of 
importance passing between the Officer on Special Duty and the Supreme Government.” 
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The Government of India then proceeded to apply the orders to the 


secret, December 1961, No, 624, ‘Particular case under consideration with these 
remarka : 

“In the firut place thero ia nothing to show that the Officar on Special D 
informed of the correspondence regarding the employment of Boe aay ron teptally 
to believe that, until he made a reference on the aubject of some allusion to the matter in the 
mewwapapersy ha had not dear about it from the Punjab Government, 

“Thorefore, even on the supposition that the entertainment of forei 
Kashmir Durbar could be regarded os merely a matler of local or provingal Fitepent by the 
still acem that the instructions above quoted had been in some measure overlooked. But 
secondly, to admit auch a supposition would be, in the opinion of the Governor-General in 
Council, contrary to all precedent and principle. The entertainment of Europeans especially 
Foreign Europeans, by Native States in India, is ineontestably a matter of imperval concert, 
Tho grave complications which have arisen in past times from the frea employment of foreign 
adventurers by Lhe Native Durbars are well known ; nor is it by any means safe lo assume that 
similar causes might not hereafter produce similar embarraesments, ‘To lake one instance in point, 
His Honour the Lieulenant-Govenor had under his notice come twelve montha agoa very lrouble- 
some question regarding the exercise of juriediction over foreigners in Kashmir iteelf. Man 
other cases might be cited to show the necessity for carefully walching and controlling the 
entrance of Europeans into Native States, and the Governor-General in Council can have no 
hesitation in regarding the matter as one of political importance, which should, under the 
inalructions of 1877, have been dealt with by the Officer on Special Duty.” 


Shortly afterwards the pee government submitted a request from the 
ie na urbar for permission to employ a Mr. Johnson. 
Sesrah, Docosbor 1861, Nov. 638-848, THis was reforred to the Officer ou Special Duty for 
opinion, and sanction was communicated through him. At the same time the 
Punjab Government was instructed to return similar applications in future to 

the Durbar for submission through the Officer on Special Duty. 
In 1882 Mr. Henvey ponent 2 ag that two Europeans bad been 
=] engaged by the Durbar without sanction, He was 
Secret B-Sennary1659,Non 365-278. t0144 fo point out to the Durbar that this procedure 
was in contravention of the seventh article of the treaty of Amritsar. 
The Durbar explained that the men had only been engaged temporarily, 
Suareb Bs Sanwary: 1688; Mosse. and that one was about to be Fiseharged at once, 
tee The Government of India replied thus to the Officer 

on Special Duty— 


“The Governor-Genera) in Council considers that the provisions of article VII of the 
treaty should be strictly adhered to, and I am to request you to inform the Durbar that the 
sanction of the Government of India ehould invariably be obtained before persons of the 
classes named in that article are entertained for His Higlhness’s service either provisionally or 
permanently ” a 

About the eame time the Officer on Special Duty was ordered to submit, 

Id, No. 286. directly to the Foreign Department, half-yearly re- 
oes turns of Europeans and Eurasians in the service of 


the Kashmir Durbar. 


EXTRADITION. 


Boles framed in 1856,—At the end of 1872 all Local Governments were 
consulted about rules to be framed under acction 15 
of Act XI of 1872. The Punjab Government 
replied that the extradition rules then obtaining in respeot of Native States in 
the Punjab were contained in a notification published by the Chief Commissioner 
on the 23rd December 1958. Those rules were originally drafted to mect the 
ease of Kashmir. In April 1856 this Durbar made certain representations to the 
Chicf Commissioner regarding the mutual surrender of offenders. The Chief 
Commissioner then recorded the following" vernacu- 
lar proceeding which contained rules about extradi- 


Jadicial A., July 1872, No. 25. 


© Ibid, No. 26. 

tion :— 

“The following translation of a vernacular proceeding of the Chief Commissioner, dated 

28th May 1860, fegarding surrender of offenders accused of heinous crimes, being subjects 

of a foreign State apprehended in Dritish terrilory, and vice versd, is published for general 

information :— eel - - 5 Behan 
“ Read a petition of Dewan Jowala Sahai, Prime Minister of Maharaja Golab Singh Bal 


door, Ruler of Jammu, dated 8th April last, relative to the demand and eurrender, on both sides 
19 


4 


(British and Jammu Governments), of pereons accused of crimes as before, detailing the characte; 
of orimes, and soliciting suitable orders. . r ; 

«Jt is desirable that the same rules which are in force, in necordance with the orders of 
Government, in respect to the demand and surrender of offenders accueed of heinous crimes 
between the British Government and the foreign States, chould be made applicable to this State 
(Jammn), 60 that the rule in thie respect, with regard to all the foreign States, may bs uniform, 

“ After examination of the office records, 8 list of heinous crimea for which ies com. 
mitting them may be demanded or surrendered by either State in accordance with the under. 
mentioned rules is given below :-— : 

1. Abduction of a femalo, whether married or unmarried, wilhout her coneent, altend- 

ed with tumult or assault. 

2, Affray. 

8. Arson or incondiariem. 

4, Assault attended with violence of blood. 

5. Burglary. 

6. Counterfeiting coin. 

7, Child stealing. 

8. Dacoity. 

0. Forgery. 
10. Homicide. . : me 
11. Conviets (under sentence for any of the crimes included in thie category) escaped 

from prison. 

1%. Murder. . 
18. Administering poison. 
14, Perjury. 
15, Rape. 
16. Highway robbery. 
17. Selling females. 
18. Thuggee. 
19. Theft exceeding R50 in value. 
20. Cattle thelt. 
"Except the 20 classes of crimes above enumerated, persons accneed of petty theft under R50 
value, or fornication (Fel-i-Shemeea), or petty assault, or defaulters of revenue, or debtor in a 
civil case and the like, will not be liable to be demanded or surrendered on the part of either 
Government. In such cases, the plaintiff, being a resident of Jammu territory, will have the 
option of prosecuting his elaim either in Britich Courts, or in the Courts of the Jammu Gov- 
ernment. In the latter case, on the original proceedings of enquiry being forwarded by the 
Chiefs to a British Court, the claim of the prosecutor will be eatinfied. on its being substantiated 
in accordance with the established usage of the Court. 


Rules for the apprehension, demand, and surrender of persons charged with the heinous crimes 
as enumerated above. 

Firstly—Any person being a British subject, having committed any crime of the 
close above enumerated in Jammu territory, will be punishable by the Government 
of the country. And in like manner any subject of the Jammu Government, if 
apprehended in British territory for a crime committed in that territory, will be 
punishable by British Courts. 

But the Maharaja may (if he so choose) Forward a subject of the British Government 
so circumstanced to a British Court for trial and punishment. 7 

* Secondly.—IE a subject of the Jammu State should commit any crime of the classes 
enumerated above within Dritish territory, or a subject of the Britich Government 
commit @ crime in Jammu territory, and if the party, after committing such 6 
crime, ehould escape to his home, then the Bntieh subjeet having commilted 
crime in the Jammu territory if found in British territory will not be liable to be 
demanded by the Jammu Government. The Maharaja will, however, be at liberty 
to prosecute the party through his servants in the British Court, which will award 
due punishment if the chargé shall be proved after enquiry. 

But the Jammu subject, who shall have escaped to that terrilory, and be traced there 
after having committed crime in British territory, will be liable to be sent to 
British Courts on being demanded by British authorities. 

« Thirdly. —Subjecta of either State who escape into foreign territory will be liable to be 
eurrendered on being demanded by either Government for the surrender of an 
offender of this class by the Maharaja. If the party accused shall have been residing 

in British territory for a period of less than six montha, the officer presiding on the 
local Britich Court ehall, before giving up the party, institute a summary enquiry 
to ascertain whether the accused be really guilty of the charge brought against 
him to any extent; and should the guilt be imputable to the prisoner, he will then 
be mads over to the Jammu authorities. 
Butif the party so demanded by the Jamma Government shall have resided in 
British territory for more than six months, he will not be liable to be surrende: 
to the Jammu authorities, but will be liable to be prosecuted in the British Court 


and punished on the charge being proved againet him. 
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« FourtAly It on the pecurronce ot any sume in the Jai 
offender shou! ‘allowed into Dritish territory, it will 
vanta of the Maharaja to inform the local Police okey a tales en, 
their medium for the apprehension of the delinquent. The Maharaja’a corvante 
ought not to act independently of the British Police. The Police officers of the 
British Government should not, however, surrender lo the Maharaja's officers any 
party who may be thus traced and apprehended without the Permission of their 
District, Court, whether he be a resident of foreign or Brilish territory. But it will 
be the duty of the Police to report immediately the circumstances to the District 
Court and then act as they may be directed, 

“ Fifthly.—In like manner, if the Gruck of any heinous crime committed within British 
territory should be pursued into the Jammu territory by officers of the British 
Police, they ought to inform the local Kardar, or Thannadar, and take stepa for the 
upprehonsion of the delinquent through Uhe Maharaja’s Police. But British Police 


officers ought not to act independently of the local officers of the Jammu State. 
* * * * * * * * * 


mmo territory, tracks of the 


“(Tt ie hereby ordered that a copy of thie proceedinga be forwarded under cover of s short 
Kharita to the Maharaja, with a request that he will act accordingly. Copies also to be 
forwarded with a tranamitting English letter to each of the Commissioncra of Peshawur, Lahore, 
Jhelum, and Trans-Sutlej States, with a request that they will furnish their Subordinate Dis- 
trict Officers with a copy thereof for their guidance,” 


Effect of the rules discussed.—The Punjab Government argued in 1872 
Sadiciel A., Joly 1672, No. 25, that these rules, having been assented to by the 

iy _ Kashmir and other States, were equivalent to ao 

treaty within the meaning of section 4 of Act XI of 1872, and therefore that 
they were not affected by that section and could not be modified without the 
e16ia, No.9, consent of the Statea concerned. The Government 

: of India did not* agree in this opinion, but held 

that even if the rules had amounted to a treaty they would not have affected 
the Act or rules framed under it. The Chief Commissioner’s rules might 
stand in respect to Kashmir so far as they were not inconsistent with the Act; 
but it would be open to the Durbar to follow the more favourable procedure 


of the Act. The Officer on Special Duty, it was observed, was a Political 
Agent within the meaning of the Act. 


Farther discussion.—In May 1877 the Officer on Special Duty raised 
Sadicial &., October 1877, Nov.ai.e4  SeVeral questions as to the effect of the rules of 1858 
" a when read with Act XI of 1872, It appeared that, 
under the ordera of the Punjab Government, the rules of 1858 were considered to 
be in abeyance while the Officer on Special Duty was in Kashmir. During this 
time he followed the rules framed by the Governor-General in Council under Act 
XI of 1872. But Major Henderson showed that the Magistrates of British dis- 
tricts were generally inclined to follow the rules of 1658 which did not recognise 
a Political Agent’s intervention; and, moreover, that the Maharaja would pro- 
bably demur to the position of a Political Agent being assigned to the Officer on 
Special Duty, even for the purposes of Act XI of 1872. Major Henderson also 
pointed out several inconsistencies between the rules of 1856 and Act XI of 
1872 and ‘he rules framed under that Act. He therefore advised that the rules 
of 1858 should be recast, and should then be declared to constitute a treaty 
within the meaning of section 14 of Act XI of 1872. The Punjab Government 
agreed. Thecaso wasreferred to the Standing Counsel, who replied that Act XI 
of 1872 and the rules framed under it contamed the whole law about extradition 
in British India; that they superseded the rules of 1868, and that proceed- 
ings taken under the latter which conflicted with the former would be illegal. 
The Government of India were not convinced, and it was determined that 
the rules of 1868 should be left untouched,“ until the validity of extradition 
under them bas been impugned by competent judicial authority: 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION: VARIOUS ACCOUNTS; THE 
FAMINE; THE DURBAR. 


Genera] sketch.—The territorics of the Kashmir State ore divided for 
administrative purposes into three principal portions. One comprises what Mr. 
Drew calls the “outlying Governorships” of Gilgit, Baltistan, and Ladakh; 
anolher includes Jammu and the neighbouring districts which were former} 
petty Chiefships, Punch being on a different footing from the rest; the third 
consists of the province of Kashmir. 

Throughout bis dominions the Maharaja is the final Court of Appeal. 

® Secret Consultation, 24th December In 1847" Golab Singh prohibited slavery, “ gut. 
1647, No. 172. tee,” ond infanticide in all his territories. 


Gilgit, Baltistan, and Ladakh.—About the “ outlying Governorships” 
little need be said. Each is under a Governor (Gilgit is at present under two 
Joint-Governors) who corresponds directly with the Maharaja, and who 
+ Drow’s Jonmu and Kushmir Ter» apparentlyt has considerable independence in 
ritories, pp. 497-498. internal matters. The countries thus administered 
i . i are not productive. Gilgit does not} pay the cost 
wh an Nester len an ste of military occupation : and the State. demond 
Mabiaran of Kaabii is lightt because the peotlesiould probably resist 
aheavy one. Of Baltistan still less is known. ‘The Governor is supposed to 
§ Cootral Asia, Parl VII, Scetion 11 reside at Skardo, but actually§ lives ot Jammu. 
ompilation by (he Quartermeter- In Ladakh§ there is a Governor who must be 
(Genorals, Deparuantnt chiefly at Leh, because he is a Joint-Commissioner 
under the commercial treaty of 1870. Under him there are five “ thanadars.” 
The revenue is derived mainly from a house-tax and transit duties, and it 
covers the expenses of the province. 


Jammu ~TIs the head-quartors of the Maharaja. 
Around it there are seven|| administrative districts, 
ciz, Jammu proper, Jasrota, Ramnagar, Adampur, Riasi, Minawor, and 
Naushabra, These are divided into ‘tehsils’, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Commissionerships. There are courts of justice in cach. 
The districts have been surveyed and assessed, and the land revenue is paid 
in cash. The last settlement was made in 1873, 
for a period of ten years. The cultivated area was 
then found to have extended considerably since 1860, and the rates were raised 
by 10 per centum. The general condition of these 
districts appears** to be fair. 


Il Dreee, page 497. 


| Pol. A., February 1874, No, 272. 


#* Central Asia, Port VIL, gection I. 


etlnderite'G Punchtt+t—As already observed, Punch is the 

brah a ie _ Pag ree one {ee ia the ae cousin Moti Singh. It is 

Hojuod tnd ether ee ne Meet: heldtt by him in close dependence on the Maharaja, 

ie anne abeua oD econ. who, however, interferes Tut little in its internal 

management. In 1863 Pandit Munphul drew y 

Hf Drewpase 21: “ Notes§§ on Punch” for the Punjab Government, 

§$ Pot, A., July 1863,Nos.116—117, Which are printed as Appendix (8.) They describe the 

| Jagtr as divided into seven administrative districts, 

yielding an unalienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The land revenue was 

regularly assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes were taken in kind. 

The courts of justice were said to be primitive. The tchsildars did the original 

work, and the Raja heard appeals. The system of monopolising trade in the 
hands of Government officials was noticed, and finally it was remarked that— 


“the administration of Raja Moti Singh i lained of as bei i d 
ibe tasaticn os exceedingly Daeg ingh is complained of ag being very oppressive, a0 
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On the other hand Sir O. St. Jobn has recently referred i i-oMici 
letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “ success of Che Maharaja's) ae 
Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State," ‘ 


Kashmir.—" The separation of the Government of Kashmir," according 

ice sane 87: to Mr. Drew," “ from that of the other divisions, is 

ae almost. complete: the country is treated as a separate 

auba or province in the same way as it was when the Emperors of Delbi ruled 

over it.” It is administered by a Governor who ia ealled the Suba. It is 

divided into the districts of Srinagor, Patan, Islamabad, Kamraj, Shupyon, and 

Mozufferabad, which again are sub-divided into a number of Parganas. "Whe 

4 Stccadcatadin on Michele sid aoa chief executive authority is the suda, under whom 

adjacent countries, page 5. a fle roUaeer ss or district officers, and the tehsil- 
; dars. The courts of justice are classified th 

Secret, Moret 1874, Nov ENTS. ATP “Girdlestone :—t J ifed thus by 


(1) Court of the tehsildar, who may hear civil suils nol exceeding R100 in value and 
has power of imprisonment up to one mirth in criminal eases. 
(2) Courl of the Wuzeer, having powor to hear civil easca up to R 1,000 in value and 


to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to six monthe. Appeals lie to hi 
in civil und criminal ceses from the telsildar. Appeals lie to him batt 


“ (3) The City (Srinagar) Magixtrace’s Court, wilh power to hear civil eases up to 
R 5,000 in value and to panish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two years. This 
Court has no appellate jurisdiction, 

* (0) The Chief Court, hearing civil suits without any limitation in regard to value, and 
empowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals lie to 
this Court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and districl (Wuzeer’a) Courts, those 
from the latter being usually heard by the Chicf Judge wien on circuit, which he undertakes 
not only on this aceount, but also in order to inspect the local registers, and Lo enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes, and 
for exerting themselves for the arrest of offendere.” 


Political interest in the Maharaja's administration is concerned 
chiefly with Kashmir.—The brief historical sketch which has been given will 
serve to show that the province of Kashmir stands, in respect of the British 
Government, on a footing different from that of the other component parts of 
the State. Itis the one portion of which both the constructive and the actual 
possession was derived by Golab Singh directly from the British Government. 
Hence that Government has never been able to divest itself entirely of 
moral responsibility on account of Kashmir. And this obligation has heen the 
more difficult owing to certain historical and physical characteristics of the 
country. Kashmir has been the subject of a succession of conquests, and of a 
corresponding serics of misgovernments. Its Mussulman population has been 
ruled by aliens in creed since the time of Ranjit Singh. It is a land of great 
natural capacities ; but its mountains hinder intercourse with other countrics. 


Policy of the treaty of Amritsar.—The extracts which have been quoted 
from the (reaties of 1846, and from Lord Hardinge’s connected despatches, indi- 
cate that, when the treaty of Amritsar was concluded, the object in view was to 
establish a strong Rojput power, hostile to, and independent of, the Sikhs, 
The object was one of political importance at the time ; and in order to obtain 
it the Governor-General was prepared to leave the new Ruler as unfettered in 
administrative details as his Sikh predecessors had been. 


Change caused by the conduct of Golab Singh.—But the conduct of 
the Maharaja in regard to Sheik Imam-ud-din's rebcllion made a change of 
policy necessary. In the first place the Government was obliged to undertake 
to some extent the very military burden which it had sought to throw on Golab 
Singh, and at o peculiarly inconvenient time. Further, it became evident that 
the opposition to the new Maharaja was due in a great measure to his own 
character asa ruler. Ie was intensely avaricious, and cousequently left his 
establishments unpaid, levied heavy taxes, and encroached on his feudatories. 
These evils the Government of India had, apart from matters of sentiment, 
a direct personal interest in removing. The sentimental reasons were also 
strong. When the treaty of Amritsar was concluded, its scope might fairly be 
said to be merely this, that Golab Singh was allowed carte blanche to carry 
out the policy which he had inaugurated when he oblained thé acres of 
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Kashmir for his friend and creature Mohi-ud-din in 1841. As far os the pro. 
vince way concerned it seemed that the treaty merely transferred the adminis. 
tration from the alicn Sikh Durbar to its most capable lieutenant. But the 
circumstances of Sheik Imam-ud-din’s rebellion, and more especially the sup. 

ort which lie received from the bill Chiefs around Jammu and Mozufferabad, 
showed that Golab Singh's rule was distasteful to, and could be resisted by, hig 
new subjects. Since therefore the Government of India forced that rule on the 
insurgents they were bound to try to eradicate its manifest defects. 


Deputation of British officers to advise the Maharaja,—Consequently, 
when the Government of India consented to give material aid to Golab Siugh 
in reducing Sheik Imam-ud-din, they also urged upon him the necessity for 

© sccnt Consultation, 26th December Mending his ways. And at His Highness’ own 
1846, No. 1216. special* request two officers were sent to help him 
with advice, while he proceeded with troops to Srinagar. Their functions were 
strictly limited toadvice. ‘They were to “remember that the Maharaja Golab 
Singh is an independent sovereign.” Still the advice might bo plain. It was 
to relate as much as possible to the affairs of Kashmir. When Golab Singh 
had been established in Srinagar, the Governor General’s Agent (Coloncl Law. 
rence) gave bim more advice. And here it took a precise form: for instance, the 
Maharaja was required to give a written promise about the treatment of some 
of the hill Chiefs. Colonel Lawrenee could only stay for a few days in 
Srinagar, but he left an assistant to advise the Maharaja. 


+ Scerel Consultation, 26th Decem- “Under any circumstances,” he wrotet, “one officer will 
der 1846, No. 1242, go to Hazara, and one remain until affairs ore brought iuto 
some order.” 


Accordingly, first, Lieutenant Reynell Taylor, and then Mr. P. S. Melvill 
also, was sent to Kashmir. The instructions which they received are not on 
yecord, but it is evident from their diaries that they were both intended 
to enquire thoroughly into the state of the country, while Mr. Taylor was to 
point out to the Maharaja the reforms which these enquiries suggested. Here 
again the system of the advice was retained. But it is clear that Mr. Taylor 

ISveret Consultation, 25th September Considered himself bound to enter into details. 
3BA7, No. 112. Onet of his diarics for instance contains the entry— 


Heard the ease of the murderers,” 


This was an ordinary murder; yet Lieutenant Taylor felt his responsi- 
bility, for he went on to say— 


“It is a ecrious thing, even in this way, to have in a manner to sanction capital punisb- 
ment.” 


Result of Lieutenant Laylor's deputation.—The principal fact which is ilus 
trated by the diaries and reports of Messrs. Melvill and ‘Taylor is that Golab 
Singh took over Kashmir when it had reached a state of much misery and 
misgorernment. The evils which prevailed at that time bad not been caused 
by Golab Singh ; but were the legacies of the Sikhs. 

The matters which seem to have chiefly occupied Mr. Taylor's attention 
were, the badness of the land revenue system, the gencral heaviness of taxation, 

§ An account of the shawl trdo more especially in the case of the shawl§ manu- 
on ee liste facture; the restrictions on trade imposed by @ 
Central Asin, part ¥1 Government monopoly of grain and all important 
products, heavy Lransit duties, forced labour, bad roads, prohibition of emigra- 
tion, It is remarkable that no mention is made of a bad administration of 
justice or of religious intolerance. 

After some months spent in enquiry and advice Lieutenant Taylor suc- 

1 Scere! Consultation, 26th Jonuary ceeded|| by the end of the year 1847 in inducing tho 
1849, No. 38. Maharaja to agree to a programme of reforms, 
sage Secret Consehstion, 26th August designed to remedy the most serious evils. ‘Thus 

ee eh db Tlis Highness signed a set of regulations about the 
ren eg mMation, 26th Janerry shaw] manufacture, and another** about the whole 
; : system of administration. These with Lieutenant 
Taylor’s last report are printed as Appendices (4) & (5). Having accomplished 
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F 0 i 
scahgetgomnion 200 Svony Teccnded® be opieian eee tt the country, He 
“The Maharaja’s acts, with regard to th i: i 
rneterised generally by kindness and Cneideration ae _ eee have heen cha 
from them exceeded those of hia predecessors, while in some they have fallen short of hea 
On the whole Lieutenant Taylor hoped for good i 
and the Governor General wrote wucapateh srhteh eee ee Be work) 
Within a few weeks Lieutenant Vans Agnew passed through Srin 
his way [rom Gilgit to Lahore. He wrote a memorandum an demi-effcial 
4 Grove Consultations, 27th Novem: letter in which he positively affrmedt+ that Golab 
bar Lets Nos $8) cen 280 January Singh hod not fulfilled his promised reforms. The 
fe ea - Tevenue system was as bad as ever: taxation 
a no less opprossiva | and. above all the State monopoly of grain and other 
roduce remained undiminished. In fact Mr, 
pron oad f, Taylor had done harm rather 
_ {Those who did not come forward are now told that they must have no cause of com 
laint ; and Lhose who did are twilted with their so doing, i wha 
Full (i.e wothing) by complaining, they need Soe sha haying got what they 
Neither tho Governor General's Agent nor the Government of India could 
readily accept this direct contradiction of Lieutenant Taylor's words. Colonel 
Lawrence belicved that Mr. Agnew had been misled by hastily listening to a 
few complainants of one class. At the same time he thought that there “must 
t Secret Consultation, 26th Jaou- be some ground for the charges made, and he there- 
ory 1618, Nos, 40—44, fore proposed{ that Mr. J. Lawrence and Mr, Vana 
Agnew should he deputed in the spring of 1848 to make further enquiries. At 
the same time he warnedt the Maharaja that persistent neglect to redress seri- 
ous evils would compel the Government of India to interfere directly in his 
affairs. Lord Hardinge agreed} with Colonel Lawrence and emphasised the ad- 
¢ Despatel No, 191, dated the ath monition given to Golab Singh. Of these measures 
March 1846, tho Court of Directors “heartily approved.”§ 
In February 1848 Mr. John Lawrence, who had succeeded his brother as 
|] Sccrut Consultation, Stet Marc Resident at Lahore, wrote again about Kashmir 
1848, No. 66. affairs. Ie said] that he had very strongly urged 
upon the Maharaja the necessity for carrying out the stipulated reforms. All 
accounts from Kashmir, he admitted, were bad. They should be received with 
some reserve, but the result was certainly unfavourable. On the other hand, 
there was no evidence of unusual cruelty or “ signal oppression.” It was true 
that the Maharaja was “the great grain factor ;” but this was cue to the fact 
that tho revenue was taken in kind while the country was inaccessible, The 
shawl trade, too, had always been in the hands of the State, Similarly, all the 
chief products of the country had, under the Sikh rule, been monopolised by the 
Government. "The real point,” said Mr. J. Lawrence, “is whether his exac- 
tions and interference are greater or less than formerly.” 
In regard to the deputation of Mr. Agnew and himself, Mr. Lawrence said 
that the former did not wish to go and could not be an impartial judge; while 
 Sceret Despatch to the Cort of be himself had a number of Scssions cases to try. 
Dicoctore No. $0, dated 8th April 1848. For these reasons the proposed deputation was 
ostponed. | 
No further enquiry mide.-The proposed enquiry was never made, For 
many years after 1849 the Government of India had much to occupy them in 
their own affairs without attending to the internal administration of Kashmir. 
Besides, after the great services rendered by Golab Singh and the present Maha- 
raje during the mutiny, there must have been reluctance to resort to a system 
of interference which was known to be highly distasteful to the ruler of the 
Kashmir State. Information has, however, been collected from time to time 
about the system of administration. 
Description of the country in 1861,—In 1861 the Officer on Special 
68 Political &., J 1s. Navas, Duty wrote**® unfavourably of the state of the coun- 
eumuenl Bey sapuary tales Ne try and the system of administration. He reported 
that the land revenue was collected in kind, two-thirds of the crop being taken 
by the Government. Cultivation was decreasing. The season had been bad, 
and the grain monopoly maintained by the Maharaja resulted in fraud and in 
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“apparent scarcity of food.” 

PE Moreover,” Yo said, “the Maharaja basa share of all produce, whatever 
be its value. Justice was practically unknown: those who ean pay cnn at any 
timo get out of jail, while the poor and destitute live and die there without 
hope, and without even the common justice of avy term of imprisonment being 
either fixed or awarded.” 

Finally he wrote— 

“<The people of Kashmir are wrelcbedly poor, and in any other country their state would 
be almost one of starvation and famine ........- In a country capnble of supporting a large 
population nature has done everything, art little or nothing.” 


Description of the country in 1863.—Mr. Forsyth prepared “' Notes* on 
Kashmir and Jammu” in 1863. J wes snid that 
they might be “considered reliable.” They are 
printed as Appendix (6). The following extracts may be quoted here :— 
“The population of the capital, Srinagar, is returned at 81,153 souls: 
Hindus. . . . . . . 6,370 
Mussulmans =, 5 i . 72,836 


“There are 16,529 houses in the city. The revenues of the province of Kashmir proper 
are shown in delail. The total revenues from all sources may be thus summarised :— 


* Political A., July 1863, Nos. 73-76, 


Kashmir Proper, 





Co.’a R 
Iand =. wwe e178, 638 
Other sources. . . . . 10,63,086 
28,58,000 
* * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 


“In Kashmir proper the collections are made in both eash and kind. 

«The revenues are to a large extent farmed ont. 

“Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, maize, and 
pulse produce :— 


“ Government share < ‘ ‘ 7 « 4 groes produce, 

also Tirukkee . . . . » 4 tiruks per kharwar,! 
‘'Canoongo . i . . . . + 2 munwutte per kharwar. 
“Putwaree , . . . . . al Do, do. 
“ Zilladar or chowkeydar . . . . - 1 Do. do. 
“ Russoon khidmutgaree . . . . + 6 tiruke per 100 kharwars. 


“ Kbidmutgaree. 
* Religious grants to temples . . . . 
“leaving a balance of about one-third to the zemindar. 
“Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, mussoor, flax, oorud, tel, moong, cotton, and on 
one-half estimated value of gross produce; and 2 tiruks und 1 munwutta per kharwar. 
* * * * * * 


7 tiruks per 100 kbarware. 


“The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the valley ; he takes the 
best rice as hie share from the zemindar. 
“The rice ie sold to shawl weavers at n fixed rate of Rs. 2 per kharwar = 1 rupee per 
1 maund 3 seers; to others it ie sold ut the current rates: rice is also given in rations to the 
mee * * * * 
* + * * 


“Rice is the staple produce of the valley of Kashmir, and this tax is taken in kind by 
the Maharaja, who stores (he rice in granaries; it is estimated that 12,356,358 kharwars, or 
about 25,00,U00 maunds, are yearly garnered. OF thie about four lakhe of khorwars sre 
sold to the shawl weavers at the fixed rate of #2 per kharwar, and the rest is distributed 
to the Lroops in rations or sold in the valley, or exported. 


* * * * 


“The Mubaraje of Kashmir hes few of his relatives or kinsmen in high office, os he feara 
their intrigues. 





* Table of Kashmir weights. 
1 Seer 6 cbuttake Englith sisndard se. 2 Manette, 
4 Munwottes - oe ye - mL Tiruk = 5 avers $ chatiaks Engiisb standard. 
16 Tiros. S B . . 7 + © L kbaswer = 2 muuude 6 seers English staudard. 
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“Hie chief officers are nalives of the Punjab, and the famil of Dewan J. Gi 

i ief i is councils; thie fami a Sahai 
exercise the chief influence over his councils; this family belongs ¢ ome i 
the Gujranwalla District, : 'y belongs to the Lown of Eminabed, in 


* * * - 


“The general appearance of the country gives an idea of poverty. There a 
respectable, none of wealthy, appearance. As compared with the title of ‘Kullu veka 
and Gurhwal, the houses of Kashmir are inferior, und the people seem to have much Ing 
apirit than their neighbours in the Eset. 

“ The present Maharaja, however, docs not oppress hia subjects, as Golab Sinch di 
he has made remissions of taxes in their Favour. Had he the moral eoureey aya ane 
opposition of his ministers, the Maharaja might make his rule very beneticial to the people ; 
a3 it is, however, the officials exercise great power, and to their own advanlage, pene? 

“One great blot on the Maharaja’s rule ie the state of trade and the almoat prohibitive 
dutica levied on all merchandise imported or exported.”” - 


Description of the country in 1871,—Mr. Girdlestone, in November 1871 
recorded some remarks* which are Printed as Appen- 
dix 7. He thought that much attention was paid 
to public business both by the Maharaja and by his officials. Tis Highness, 
though no statesman, was well meaning. But he was extremely superstitious 
and too much influcnced by the family of the old Dewan Jowala Sahai; he waa 
also fickle and impulsive. The condition of the labouring classes was on the 
whole fair: “ though their standard of living is nota high one it is far removed 
from actual want.” But tho revenue demand was excessive, and much culliy- 
able land was lying waste. The agricultural population was scanty, a large 
number being employed as mere carriers. Communications also wero bad. In 
short, Kashmir was “a country of neglected opportunities.” 


© The Mabaraja of Kashmir.” 


Description of the country in 1872.—The Maharaja published a report 
Political A,, February 1874, Now. on the administration of Jammu ond Kashmir during 
271-278, the year 1872, A good summary of it was given 
by Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Duty in 1878, in a paper which is printed ag 
Appendix 9. Itpresented several satisfactory fcaturea—educational progress ; 
horse and cattle breeding; tea and silk cultivation; police reorganization in 
Srinagar; proposals for outlay on roads. But the most important point was o 
reform in the revenue administration of the province. ‘This purported to be 
the abolition of the system of farming the land revenue, of taking the revenue 
in kind, and of the Government monopoly of grain ; and the substitution, save 
in a few exceptional districts, of leases embodying a cash settlement fixed for 
three years between the State and the cultivator, Mr, Wynne laid stress on the 
fact that— 
‘Che Maharaja inherited from previous administrations a most unfortunate revenue eystem, 
the evils of which were but stightly lessened by the various experiments that had been made 
previous lo this year of real improvement.” 

To illustrate this statement he sketched the history of the revenue system, 
showing that the demand had been increased by the Mussulman kings of Kash- 
mir, and then by the Delhi Emperors till it reached its climax under the Afghan 
rule, Under the Sikhs a very high rate had been retained notwithstanding 
reductions made by the Governor Mian Singh. The Maharaja Golab Singh 
had granted a slight remission. His son had also made changes in this direction, 
but throughout the system of farming had been retained, and with it the 
intervention between the State and the cultivator of a crowd of petty and extor- 
tionate officials. 3 : 

The Punjab Government commented on the reform introduced in 1872 in 
these words :— 

“ In reference to the reform of the land revenue administration, the account of the past 
assessments of Kashmir is interesting. 1t affords @ vivid picture of the difficulties and abuses 
connected with grain collections by State officers, and His Honour trusts that, however, hateful 
the reform may be to those who lose thereby the opportunit; for exaction, His Highness will 
never be induced to retrace his steps. Tut, though the reform is doutless o great atep in 
advance, and was croditable to the Maharaja's statesmanship, the assessment, judged by the 
standard of Chose effected in British territory, must be considered high. The nssesament, tt 
appears, iy based upon the principle that the State is entitled to {he value of 62 per cent. of the 


Gross produce culculated on the average of 16 years, from whieh demand, however, remissions 
a 
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8 one-fifth, or one-fourth, according to the circumstances of each yj 
aicine He the A iseee made, the land revenue demand in Keshmit is etill upwards: 
three times the maximum demand in ecltlements now being made in the Punjab, and contrast 
even more remarkably with the settlement recently effected in the adjacent British distrietg 
of Hazara.” 

The Kashmir famine.—The condition of Kashmir is best known in 
connection with the famine of 1878-79-60. It will be convenient first to 
follow the correspondence on this subject in some detail. 

Summary of correspondence.—In January and February 1878, Major 

Lette to Foreign Department, Henderson, the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, 
datod 161h and 24th January and 18th reported that he had good reasons for believing 
Februery. that there would be great ecarcity, if not actual 
Gegernl Bs Merch 1878, Noe. 198198. famine, throughout Kashmir during the ensuing 
year. As the summer progressed, Mr. Henvey, who had succeeded Major 
Henderson, received letters from visitors to the valley, reporting the existence 
of great distress in Lahoul, ond ot Baramulla, Chakoti, and Uri, one traveller 
writing that— 

“the people hetveen Goond and Dars were cating grass and rools, and bad eaten nothing else 
for two months according to their own account.” 

On receipt of these letters it was arranged that the Forcign Department 
should not undertake any administrative measures for relief of the scarcity, and 
that all material aid should come from the Punjab Government. The Home 

Dewi-oGicial totter of Ist July 1878, Secretary accordingly wrote demi-oflicially referring 
Poti - December 1679, Nos. to the existing distress in the Maharaja's territories, 
165-269, K. W. No, 20, and suggesting that the Licutenant-Governor should 
enquire from Ilis Highness whether he was able to deal with the crisis unaided. 
Dewi-oficinl from Mr. Cordery to On receipt of this }etter the Punjab Government 
Seeretary.-dutedl Gilt July 1878, telegraphed an offer of assistance to the Maharaja, 
Hie, Yor Ne, Bas In reply His Highness requested with thanks that the 

local authoritics might be instructed to help his agenta who were buying grain 
Letter dated 7th July and copy of Ot Gujerat and Rawalpindi to secure carriage for 
Lelegravn to ugjel Government, fore the transport of the grain. Orders were accordingly 
Cordery to Mr. Bernard, dated avi, issued by the Punjab Government, and the Com- 
Suly. missioner of Rawalpindi then telegraphed that the 
Ibid, K. We Nos, 26 28, total amount of grain conveyed into Kashmir by 

the Murree route since the 1st of June 1678 was 

only 380 maunds of wheat and 60 maunds of makkai. In the meantime more 

Vide Mr. Corders's dewi-oficial to letters were received from Mr, Henvey reporting 
Secretary, dated 1th Jaly 1678, the existence of great distress in the Zanjir pargana 

Tee We Me, 86. and Muchipura and the Lolab, where the people 
were living on mulberries, grass, seed, and green weeds, and also at Uri, where 

Fide dewi.oficial from Mr. Cordery, Some 60 people of all ages were living upon grass. 
to Mr. Mernard, duted 16th July 1878. My, Henvey had been informed by Vazir Punnoo, 

Atids Be WANG. 33 the Governor of Kashmir, that the produce of 
the rabi harvest would not be sufficient to supply food to the country till the 

Letter forwarded by Mr. Contery in Kharif, and that the Maharaja had made arrange- 
demi-a to Scerctory, dated 6x ments forimporting two lakhs of maunds of grain 

lerciarge dated tb July ies? into the country oé Banihal, Chapal, and Kohala, 
Tid, K. Ws Nou. 23.24. and had called for a report giving the aclual stock 
of rice in hand and the probable yield of the rabi. 

In consequence of these reports regarding the prevalence of distress through- 

*Videdemi-cticial from Mr.Cordery, OUt Kashmir, the Government of India concurred* 
as oe with the Punjab Government in thinking that 
ee pea ane travellers should be prohibited from entcring the 
valley for the remainder of the season, os the moncy which they brought into 
the country was of little use, and it was difficult to supply them and their servants 
with food. A notification was accordingly issued 
by the Punjab Government on the 12(h August, 
to the elfect that Kashmir was closed 1o all visitors for the rest of the year. 

On the 31stt+ Juiy the Punjab Scerctary wrole demi-officially to the Foreign 

4 Tid, KW. Ne. 30, Sccretary, informing him that the Maharaja’s agents 

i had purchased 12,000 maunds of grain at Jhelum, 
and were purchasing more at Rawalpindi, and that they had applied for 









No, 1193, dated 12th Angast 1978, 
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© No. 1182, dated 12th Augut CArTiage sufficient to conv: ; 
1976, K. W, No. 82. and on the 10th® Angutie esiecotee 
agenta had como to terms with the owners of carriage in the Rawalpindi 
Division, and that grain was now being exported. Mr. Cordery also forwarded 
two demi-official Ietters from Mr. Henvey dated the 23th July ond let August, 
giving an account of the state of the country ond the measures which the 
Durbar was taking for the relicf of the famine. Mr, Henvey wrote that the 
mortalily was awful, that the Lolab was absolutely depopulated, and (he country 
between Bandipur, Gurais, and Astor, was a desert ; and that Vazir Punnoo had 
informed him that the food-stocks in the country on the 28th June amounted 
to 87,000 kharwars of paddy, 12,000 kharwars of wheat, and 2,000 kharwars 
of barley, and that the outturn of the rabi was much less than had been 
anticipated. He added, however, that there was no question but that the 
Darbar was thoroughly alarmed, and he had been informed that the Mabaraja 
intended to import not less than 3} lokhs of maunds of grain, while some 
grain had actually reached Srinagar and was being sold at a loss by the Maha- 
raja’s orders. Ye also enclosed 2 paper which had been sent to him privately 
by Dewan Anant tam showing the measures which the Durbar had already 
lap and proposed to take for the relief of the famine. These mensures were 
as follows :-- 


(2) It was proposed to spend three lakhs of rupees in the purchase of grain 
from the Punjab, Jhappa, and Manawar, and about one lakh had 
already been expended. 

(8) Notices had been issued to the gencral public and traders in Srinagar 
and inthe direction of the Punjab, that any trader might import 
grain free of duty from the Punjab into Srinagar, and rewards 
and shilats would be given by the Maharaja in proportion to the 
eniount of grain imported. 

(c) That barley and wheat would be sold at the same price as in former 
years. 

(d@) That lakhs of kharwars of rice had already been sold by Government 
at the old cheap rate. 

(e) That poor-houses had been established at Srinagar, in Kamraj, Shap- 
yon, and in Anuntnag. 

(f) That relief works, such ag repairs to roads, forts, &c., had been 
arranged for. 

(g) That officers had been deputed with money to different parganas to 
buy forest produce from the zemindars. 

(4) That food was daily distributed to the poor in Srinagar, and the cost 
defrayed by the Durbar and charitable contributions. 

(i) That the Maharaja had appointed a committee composed of leading 
Tlindus and Muhammadans of Srinagar to supervise measures 
for famine relief. 

(j) That the Durbar bad arranged to buy any grain that might be 
brought into the valley by private traders at a price which would 
give the trader half an anna in the rupee clear profit. 


On the 15th" August the Secretary in the Home Department wrote demi- 
officially to the Punjab Government that he was 
gind to see that the Durbar were taking measures 
for the relief of the scarcity, and that as the Maharaja bad not accepted the 
proffered nid, the Government could only prepare for the immigration of starv- 
ing poupers. He thereforo proposed that the Maharojo should be informed 
that the temporary sojourn of immigrants in British territory would not be 
Jated 16th Avgat.  Objected to. Mr. Cordery in reply suggested that 
W. No. 32) the immigrants might be set to work on the Punjab 
Northern State Railway or the Railway from Chak Nizain to Guzerat. He 
also forwarded another letter from Mr. lfenvey reporting that the relicf works 
which had been started by the Durbar were an absurd pretence, and that 
guards were placed at all the passes to prevent emigration from the country. 
Mr. Henvey’s letter contained an extract from a letter [rom Mons. Ermens, one 
head of the Maharaja’s Agricultural Department, saying that the greater pa! 

of the land in the valley was uncultivated, and that he feared “ Kashmir was 


© Ibid, K. W. No, $2. 
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in its death agony.” Relief works were then opened ot Rawalpindi by order 
of the Punjab Government for the Kashmiris who had made their way out of 
© Pemi-ofGcial dated 16th August, the valley; but on the 27th August the Commis. 


K. W, No. 89. sioner telegraphed* that they ali, with the excep. 
tion of the sick and infirm, had fled from Rawalpindi directly the works were 
opened. 


In the beginning of August the Secretary to the Famine Commission wrote 
to the Punjab Government requesting information 
1878. regarding the famine in Kashmir, and the measurea 
(Pott, Ay December 1879, No. 166) adopted by the Maharaja and the Punjab Govern. 
ment for its relief. 
Mr. Henvey was accordingly called upon by the Punjab Gevernment for 
a report, which he furnished in his letter No. 621,+ 
dated 21st August 1878, to the Government of the 
Punjab. The substance of this report was as follows :— 


Letter No. 19, dated 2nd August 


+ Poll. A., December 1879, No. 168. 


The famine was confined to the province of Kashmir proper, Jammu and 
Ladakh being fairly well off, The erop in Kashmir on which the people chiefly 
relied for food was rice, though a small quantity of wheat, barlcy, maize, 
millet, and buckwheat were also grown, The Maharaja took one-half of the 
gross produce of the land, generally in kind; but a custom appeared to have 
prevailed by which the State took more than half its proper share of rico, and 
allowed the zemindar in compensation to take more than the regular share of 
miscellaneous grains, such as millet and maize. ‘The grain thus collected by 
Gorernment was supplied at fixed rates to the officials and population. 

The famine was first caused by an untimely fall of rain and snow in the 
kharif harvest of 1877, which destroyed the standing crops; whereupon the 
Kashmir officials, seeing that famine was inevitable, collected all the rice they 
could lay their hands on, so that no surplus stocks were left in the villages. 

In April 1878 the Dewan informed Mr. Uenvey that the stocks of food in 
the valley amounted to seven lakhs of maunds of shali (unhusked rice, which 
would yield about half that quantity of grain), and that this, with the produce 
of the rabi crop, would be sufficient till the next kharif. The rabi, however, 
was injured by wet and unscasonable weather, and the outturn was only about 
1,00,000 maunds of barley and wheat, instead of four lakhs of maunds as 
the Durbar expected. The rain was succceded by weeks of very hot dry 
weather, which was unfavourable for the kharif sowings, and then a great portion 
of the valley was flooded by an unusual rush of water from the hill streams 
swollen with snow, the fall in 1876 having been extraordinarily heavy. To 
crown all, the fruit on which many of the poor people in the valley generally 
subsist for wecks was scanty. ‘ 

The gravity of the crisis was not at first appreciated by Vazir Punnoo, the 
Governor of Srinagar, and he consequently did not report matters in their true 
light to the Maharaja. As the summer proceeded, however, His Uighness 
became alarmed by the reports at length supplied by Vazir Punnoo and the 
accounts given by travellers and emigrants to Jammu, and he then directed that 
the measures for famine relicf, which have been already specified, should be 
undertaken. In August 1878 the situation was this:—The stock of old rice 
was low and bad, and the maize, millet, and buckwheat crop was short 
and thin. The rice in the eastern section of the valley was good, but the area 
sown was not one-half of the average, while in the western section the area 
sown was not one-fourth of the average, so that under the most favourable 
circumetances, the outturn of the kharif of 1878 would be less than that of 1877. 
The millet and maize crop was said (o have been given up to the zemindars, and 
a small amount of grain had arrived from the Punjab, but the free importation 
of grain was prevented by the state of the roads which the heavy rain had 
rendered almost impassable. 

Mr. Henvey considered the measures of famine relief proposed by the 
Durbar (with the exception of the daily distribution of food) to be mere paper 
schemes, as it was out of the question that labourcrs on public works would 
be supplied with food when there was not grain enough in the country for those 
who had money to pay. A few of the inhabitants had made their escape from 

the valley across the mountains, but the Durbar discouraged emigration, and 
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placed guards at the passes to prevent it. 
attributed to the— 


(a) want of any revenue settlement ; 
(0) difficulty of the approaches to the country ; 
(c) system under which the State was the only grain-seller ; 
(@) prohibition against emigration ; 
(e) dishonesty of the Durbar's servants, which was large! i 
to the irregularity with which they received era aeaet 
The remedies auggesled by Mr. Ienvey were the importation of grain 
and the employment of trustworthy agents to suporintend its distribution’ 
The Secretary to the Punjab Government, in submitting this report, added® 
» Poll, A», Decombor 1879, No, 162, *Ht0t the Maharaja had been recommended to allow 
as i free emigration, and tho Commissioner at Rawal- 
pindi had been directed to facilitate the transport of grain into the valley. 
On the 31st+ August the zeae Government forwarded demi-officially a 
+ Poll, A., Decembar 1879, Nos. copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Ienvey by Dew: 
156-269, K. W. No. 94 Anant Ram, reporting that the zeminders won 
being allowed to eat the “chena” and “kangani” crop, and that the maize 
when ripe would be given over to them in the same way; that the Maharaja's 
agents had purchased 50,000 maunds of grain, though there was some difficully 
in obtaining carriago for transport; and that the Maharaja had remitted the 
te : <p. ‘2X on shawl-weaving for two months. On the 
eters HaeD nie aot 5 otst September the Punjab Government forwarded 
ine An December 1879, Nox. 16+ a, copy of a letter written by the Maharaja in reply 
nd . to their letter recommending him to allow free 
emigration, saying that he had no objection to the emigration of his famine- 
stricken subjects as a temporary measure, and that cooked food was supplied to 
; : _ emigrants en route at Nath, Ram Bau, Udhampur, 
ember Nov BACs dated 28 Sep: Jammu. On the 28th September the Punjab 
ved Laed 14th, 16th, and 16h Sep- Government forwarded three letterst from Mr. 
(Poll. A., December 1670, Nos. 169. Ilenvey, reporting that Dewan Anant Ram had 
ae ; been deputed from Jammu to make arrangements 
for famine relief, end giving an account of the measurcs taken by the Dewan 
on his arrival at Srinagar. The Dewan had first issued an address informing 
the farmers of the revenue that they would assuredly be held responsible for 
the revenue and all arrears, but exhorting them at the same time to leave to 
the zemindars their full share of the crops, and directing the village officers 
to sedulously protect the crops against theft. The necessity of cultivating all 
available land for the rabi was also strictly enjoined. The Dewan informed 
Mr. Henvey that, from what he had seen, and from the official reports 
he had received, he believed that the outturn of the kharif would be about 
12 annas in the rupee, and that with the produce of the rabi there would 
be sufficient food 1o last for ten months. Le asked Mr. Henvey for his 
advice, and a meeting was then held to diseuss measures of famine-relief, at 
which the Dewan, Mr. Henvey, Mr. Wade, and Dr. Downes, Missionaries, and 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Chapman, merchants, were present. A scheme was drawn 
up arranging for the establishment of relicf works for the able-bodied, and a 
gratuitous distribution of food to the wenk, but Mr. Henvey was not sanguine 
as to its success, though the arrival of the Dewan had becn followed by a more 
ready sale of food to those who had money to buy. . 
Early in September§ the Government of India came to the conclusion that, 
{Voll A, December 1879, Nos. OD the one hand, the condition of Kashmir rendered 
155—289, K. W. No. 36. it necessary that the British Government as the 
paramount power should assist the Maharaja to prevent the complete de- 
population of his country; and that on the other, owing to the difficulty 
of importing food into the country, and the impossibility of undertaking any 
relicf measures in the interior of the country without subverting the Maharaja's 
authority, the only way of co-operating with the Durbar's efforts for the 
alleviation of the distress was to encourage emigration from Kashmir into 
British territory. It was proposed therefore that the consent of the Maharaja 
should be obtained and arrangements made by the Commissioner of Rawalpindi 


and the Governor of Kashmir for the emigration of about 60,000 persons trom 


The severity of the famine, Mr. Henvey 
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Kashmir by the Murree and Quzerat routes, depdts of food being established on 
the way; that the immigrants should be employed on relief works by the 
Punjab Government; that the cost of the relief works should be borne by 
Government, but that the Maharaja should pay all expenses connected with 
the establishment of emigration routcs and the feeding of emigrants unfit for 
work. I¢ was also arranged that Mr. Henvey should visit Jammu, and that 
the Punjab Government should depute an officer to meet him there, to consult 
with the Maharaja and explain to him the views and proposals of Government, 
The result of this consultation was embodied in a note" by Mr. Bernard, 
© Patitial A., December 1879, Non 8Nd was sent to the Punjab Government for an 
155—289, K. W. No. 2. expression of opinion. 


The Lieutenant-Governor agreed that Mr. Henvey should visit Jammu and 

Ms, Lepe! Grifin's demioficiel to consult personally with the Maharaja, but he con. 

Secretary, dated 10th September 1678. sidered that the obstacles in the way of cmigration 

(ibid, K.W., No. 36) on the scale proposed were so great, that it would 

be easier to convey grain to the people in Kashmir than to bring them to the 

grain in British torritory. He therefore recommended that while allowing 

voluntary emigration and providing work for the emigrants on their arrival in 

the Punjab, the Government should rather strive to second the efforts of the 

Maharaja to convey grain into the country, European officers being appointed 
to supervise its distribution. 


. ingly directed to a 
Socretary’s domi-officiel, dated 10th Mr. Henvey was accordingly ed to post 
7 





Soptember 18 pone his departure from Kashmir and authorised 
ec tee WW. No. 87). 14, 0 Summon the British Joint Commissioner at Leh 
seer tare. eee to Srinagar to assist him. Shortly afterwardst he 


(Poll, A., December 1879, No. 143.) was directed to procecd to Jammu to consult with 
4 Tolls, December 18/8, No 7% 4h, Maharaja on Pressures for famine relief, inform- 
ing him that hie own stay in Kashmir might he prolonged beyond the usual 
time. 
The Punjab ae " Senveatee to Hepite an eo to me 
‘ee r. Henvey at Jammu, and consult with him on 
26th s Doan inied Sat Ocube the Maharaja. It was suggested that the civil 
MeTPol, b., Decomber 1679, No. 178.) officers of Sialkot, Guzerat, and Rawalpindi should 
il u"“" be directed to assist the Maharaja's agents in trans- 
porting grain, and the Lieutenant-Governor was authorised to appoint special 
European officers to superintend the transport; the cost boing liable to sub- 
sequent adjustment with the Durbar, and all details being arranged with the 
Domi-oficial from Under-Secretary Maharaja's officials. Mr. Henvey was at the same 
to Mn, Henvey, dated 3rd October. time requested to personally explain to the Maharaja 
anew, Nea 1670, Now.165— the reasons which had induced the Government of 
of 7 India to offer their assistance, and to impress upon 
7 Ry necessity of hearty co-operation with any measurcs that might be 
adopted. 

On the 22nd September Mr. Henvey wrote that the relief measures had 
(Poll, A., December 187, Nos, :76— not gone much beyond the limit of good intentions, 
i) and that, though 2 small quantity of Punjabi 
wheat was daily arriving in the country, cheap food was not procurable by the 
poorer classes. He had been informed that the estimate of the rice crop about 
Islamabad was 12 annas in the rupee, in Shapyon 8 annas, and in Kamraj 
4annas. Ho had learnt from Dewan Anant Nam that three new poor-houses 
had been established at Golad Bagh, the Government School at Maharajgunj, 
and Nowshera, that arrangements had been made for supplying grain to respect- 
able paupers and receiving those unable to work into the poor-houses ; and that 
the able-bodied poor would be employed either on transport duty or Mons. 
Ermens’ workshops. 

On the 26th September Mr. Henvey reported that he had an opportunity 
Forwarded by Panjeb Gorerament Of seeing the relief works at Hari Parbat, and that, 
Gelli lever No. 698C., duel 7 although he had no doubt preparations had been 
(Pall, A, December 1679, Nos. 179 & made for his arrival, he soul only see 26 or 80 old 
180) women and children employed in throwing carth on 


asmall out-work. He doubted, in spite of the Durbar's assertions, whether 
emigration was in reality freely allowed. 
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On 29th September Mr. Henvey wrote again that, in spile of the ossur- 
Farwangot in letter No, 0276. from BNCCS of the Dewan that emigration was freely 
Pan ab, loreroineh dated 4th Ocle-  nermitted and the guards withdrawn from the passes, 
(Voll. A., December 1879, Nos. 181— no proclamation to that effect had been issued, and 
183.) the people were ignorant that they were at liherty 
to leave the country; and further, that o Evropean gentleman lately leaving the 
country had been obliged to procure a pass for some of his servants who wished 
to accompany him. He added that he had been informed by the Revd. Mr. 
Wade, who bad just returned from a tour up to the Lolah Valley, that the 
crop was not more than one-fourth of the average, and that the few fields of 
maize which existed bad been taken possession of by the Durbar, and that the 
people were actually living on grass seed. The Dewan whon questioned about 
the “zobti” of the maize, said that Government had hoped to get a lakh of 
kharwars of maizo, but that only 10,000 had reached Srinagar, the rest having 
been enten by the villagers. Mr. Henvey also forwarded a copy of » notice 
issued by the Dewan reducing the price of maize by 4 onnas a kharwar, ond 
threatening the corn-sellers (persons possessed of private stores) that if they 
did not sell abundantly and at o cheap rate, the State might be compelled to 
interfere. 
On the 16th October the Punjab Government forwarded another letter, 
Lotter No, 068C. dated the 2nd October, from Mr. Henvey giving au 
(Poll. A. December 1879, Now. 184— account of a conversation which he had had with the 
186.) Dewan. The Dewan informed him that some hundred 
kharwors of Punjabi wheat ond 2,000 or 3,000 kharwars of shali were arriving in 
Srinagar daily, and that ho had opened twelve grain shops instead of three, and 
had abolished the system by which grain could only be bought under o written 
order from Vazir Punnoo, Mr. Henvey also forwarded a letter from a gentle- 
man crossing the Pir Panjal, reporting that a great exodus of starving people 
was taking place along that route; and he wrote that the Dewan appeared 
* Poll. A. December 1379, Nos, ‘most earnest in his efforts to introduce reforms.” 
155—269, K, W. No, 89. On the 11th" October it was reported that a Punjab 
officer had been deputed to meet Mr. Henvey at Jammu, but that it was doubtful 
whether much would be done unless the ar Severnment took 7 import of 
rain into itsown hands. Onthe 18tht October a 
Hea de, Decemiet rota. ar te Eharita was written tothe Maharaja, informing him 
that the Officer on Special Duty would remain in Kashmir during November and 
December to facilitate the measurcs for famine relief that were to be concerted 
at Jammu with the Maharaja. On the 25tht Octo- 
ber the Officer on Specinl Duty was requested to 
convey to the Maharaja on expression of the satisfaction with which His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council had read more recent reports on 
the famine, showing that the relief measures which had been undertaken had 


t Ibid, No. 186. 


done good. 
On the 26th October (he Punjab Government forwarded two letters from 
Letter No 1030C Mr. Henvey, one dated the 9th October, reporting 
(isd, Nea, 192104) that Vazir Punnoo had been recalled to Jammu, 


and Dewan Anant Ram left in charge of Kashmir, and that the state of things 
in the city of Srinagar had somewhat improved, as the very poor were now 
receiving relief from poor-houses. He added, however, that his impression of the 
condition of the country south of Srinagar was unfavourable, as many of “the 
fields were lying waste, the villages were half empty, and living skeletons 
were visible on (he roads and near tho houses ;” and also that the people did 
not believe that they were at liberty to leave the country, and that he knew as 
a fact that one party of emigrants had been stopped at Kohala. In any case, 
emigration waa almost impossible og no food wae obtainable on the routes. In 
his second letter, Mr. Henvey gave an account of conversation he had with 
the Dewan, in the course of which he was informed that the old stocks of grain 
were exhausted, that the new Indian-corn was nearly consumed, and that there 
was scarcely any Punjabi grain in the city, and only 10,000 or 12,000 maunds 
on the roads; 50,000 kharwars of new rice, however, had come in which would 
he distributed, and the Dewan himself was about to make a tour through the 
valley, and would then be able to give a more correct estimate of the total 
outturno, but that at present, according to official reports, the rice crop woul 
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be about half the average. The crop in the Islamabad Vazirat, Mr. Henye: 
after passing through it on his way to Jammu, estimated at ten annas in ¢f 
rupee. The amount of grain imported from the Punjab was still but little, the 
traders being discouraged, in Mr. Henvey’s opinion, by the smallness and ite. 

© elt, A, December 1879, Nox ularity of the Durbar’s payments. On the 25the 
155-295, Kc W. No. 41. October, Mr. Henvey wrote demi-ofBcially that, jt 
had been arranged ot Jammu that the Durbar should import one lakh of 
maunds cfd Banihal, and the Government of India another Jakh vid Murree, 
but that so far from encouraging emigration the Durbar were actually bribing 
people who had emigrated to return to the valley. 
He was directed to find out whether emigration was 
really publicly permitted, and authorised him to make a strong representation 

4 Pol, A. Decembvr 197, No. to the Durbar if it was not. It was decided that¢ 
155~-298, K. W. No, 43. he should stay at Srinagar all the winter. 

On the 2ndt November, Mr. Henvey wrote that he considered the outlook 
very gloomy, because the kharif crop was “ miserably 
poor in extent,” although the scason had been most 
favourable, merely because the Muhammadan cultivators had been deprived of 
their share of the last rice crop by the Iindu officials, and that, although 
Dewan Anant Ram had promised to leave the cultivators their share of the 
crop, he did not believe that this would be done, as the Dewan’s own Private 
Secretary, when asked how the villagers would support themeclves during the 
winter, had replied that they had “ gourds, sag, and grass.” He added that 
the shawl trade was in a bad way; the silk crop had failed; and the wine 
manufacture was at a standstill, and that, although the Maharaja himself was 
full of amiable intentions, his administration was quite powerless to meet the 
crisis, About the same time the Dewan gave Mr. Henvey tho most positive 

Letter No. 671, assurances that the passes had been opened for 

(ibid, B. W. No. 47) emigrants, and that the Maharaja had ordered sup. 

plies to be collected for the use of emigrants on the Banihal and Murree routes; 

and he consulted Mr, Henvey as to the best means of letting the peoplo know 

that they might go. Mr. Henvey suggested that an announcement might be 

suitably made when the price of cleaned rice was raised, as proposed, from 32 

seers a rupee to 20 seers; that all who could not buy atthat rate might leave 
the country, and this suggestion was accepted. 

Then came a letter from Mr. Henvey dated the 24th§ October, giving o 

§ Poll. A. December 1979, Nos, full account of: the measures which were concerted 
Age 20 at Jammu for the relief of the famine. The actual 
outturn of the autumn harvest was not known, but the Durbar hoped to get 26 
lakhs of maunds of shali (the average yield being 40 lakhs of maunds), so that 
after deducting one-third of the 25 lakhs of maunds for husk, the actual yield 
in rice would be 17 lakhs of maunds. Assuming therefore that the population 
of Kashmir was 350,000, and that three-fourths of a scer of grain per diem would 
be a fair average for each person’s consumption, 17 lakhs of maunds of rice 
would be food for 8 months; and as ten months nist clapse before the carly 
autumn crops came in, there would he a gap of 14 months’ consumption, which 
was equivalent to three lakhs of maunds. The rabi crops in ordinary years pro- 
duce four lakhs of maunds of grain, and the Kashmir authorities hoped by 
extraordinary exertions to get eight lakhs, but Mr. Henvey did not anticipate 
an outturn exceeding two lakhs of maunds. Estimating the kharif outturn there- 
fore at 17 lakhs of maunds, and the rabi outturn at two lakhs, there would be a 
total deficiency of one lakh of maunds; but Mr. Henvey considered that this 
estimate was too sanguine, and that the shali crop would probably not exceed 
20 lakhs, The Durbar themselves anticipated that the deficiency would be 
about two lakhs of maunds, and they therefore proposed to supply that amount 
by importing one lakh of maunds i Banihal, and by asking the British Gov- 
ernment to arrange for the purchase and importation of another lakh of mauads 
vid Murreo and Baramulla. Mr. Henvey raised the question of emigration 0 
a large scale, but he saw that the idea was most distasteful to the Durbar, wbo 
feared that the people, when once beyond the passes, would never return 10 
Kashmir ; and to show how hopcless it was to expect the Durbar to co-operate 
in this way, he montioned the fact that refugees who had reached Jammu 
were actually being bribed to return by cash presents and orders for food on the 
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Government stores on the road back 
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account of the prospects. Dr. Downes 
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On the 11th* November Mr. Ienvey again wrote from Banihal reportin 

© Political A,, December 1879, Nor, that grain was being imported and fodder collected 
1556—289, K. W. No. $9. along that route, and that emigrants passed him 
daily, but that ho was afraid the Durbar would not be able to import a lakh of 
maunds before the route was closed by the snow. He also forwarded a letter 
from Dr. Scully (medical officer of the Gilgit Agency), giving some information 
regarding the condition of the country in the direction of Astor. Dr. Scully 
estimated the kharif crop. in Bandipur to be less than half an onc; the 
mortality had becn great, and the districts of Gurez and Tilel were almost 
depopulated. At Astor the prospects were brighter, the outturn of the cro 
having been sufficient to [ced the inhabitants, if the troops were supplied with 
grain from Kashmir, as was usually done. A week 
latert Mr. Henvey forwarded letter from Mr, 
Russell, a merchant at Srinagar, giving some account of the working of the 
Kashmir administration from the time of the arrival of Dewan Anant Ram. 
Mr. Russell thought that the Dewan had every intention of effecting reforms, 
but was hampered by the Pandits at the Maharaja’s Court. At the Dewan’s 
request Mr. Russell took charge of one of the Government houses for the sale 
of grain, and resolutely set his face against the system by which the Pandits 
produced written orders to obtain daily from one truck to one kharwar of 
wheat, and he informed all those who produced these orders that the grain 
would be supplied to all alike. The Pandits formed a combination against 
him, and threatened to commit suicide before the Dewan’s Durbar if an English. 
man were allowed to superintend the sale of grain‘ The Dewan yielded, 
the house was closed, and Mr. Russell was requested to take charge of another 
house in the Muhammadan quarter of the city; but the same system of 
orders prevailed there also, and by the influence of the Pandits this house 
too was closed. All grain purchased by the Pandits by means of these 
orders was again retailed at 100 per cent. above the selling price fixed 
by the Government. This work was done by Mr. Russel] for no yremunera- 
tion; but he then entered into a contract with the Dewan, by which he 
agreed to open ten shops in the city and sell 100 kharwars of grain daily 
at R16 a kharwar, not more than. 3 seers being sold to each person, R1-2 
being paid to the State, and 4 annas going to cover all expenses of establish- 
ment and management. ‘This arrangement also met with strenuous opposition 
from the Pandits, They first accuscd Mr. Russell of selling at R 1-8 a kharwar, 
and when that plan failed, they tried to evade fulfilment of the contract 
by supplying less than the amount of grain agreed on, and at the time that 
his letter was written Mr. Russell was only recciving 40 to 45 kharwars of 
grain a day instead of the 100 kharwars promised by the Dewan. 

Mr. Henvey, in forwarding this letter, said that Dewan Anant Ram had 
toid him that he was anxious to leave Kashmir, because he found himself ill- 
supported at Jammu, and that he knew that Vazir Punnoo, the former Gov- 
ernor of Kashmir, who had been recalled for his mismanagement. of the famine, 
was in high favowr and was consulted on all relief measures. Ile added that 
no proper arrangements existed for distributing the incoming rice to the inhabit- 
ants of Srinagar, and that the zemindars had not been allowed to remove their 
share of the produce. ‘I'he passes, however, were open, and the Durbar was 
providing food upon the road, so that people were availing themselves of the 
opportunity to emigrate. 

On the 17th November Mr. Henvey reported that he had returned to 

Sate aihy eemogors, and that on the road he had chested 

tice en Deedee )699. Kee, Considerable activity in the work of importation o 

aornzag) erase TRIO: Bow grain, though the’ amount actually collected was 

small; and that the road was really open to emi- 
grants who passed him in considerable numbers, arrangements having been 
made to supply them with food at Chaveni, Rambun, and Banihar. At Srinagar 
he found that the rice erop had been cut and stacked, but that the division of 
the zemindars’ from the Government share would not be completed for a month, 
though the Dewan informed him that in the meantime advances of grain 
would be made to the zemindars. The Dewan was then starting for a tour 
through the valley to make a personal survey of the harvest, and ensure obe- 
dience to his orders. At Srinaywr a house census bad been taken which return- 
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ed the population at 130,000, and the amount of shali suffici i i 
janet was reckoned at 30,000 kharwars per meneem. the Dee ee 
to distribute this grain in bi-monthly instalments, each householder being r0- 
vided with tickets showing what he was entitled to, theamount heine calealsted 
according to the number of his family. It was also proposed to open several 
shops and to raise the price of shali from 1-4 to R1-8, or R1-1b per kharwar. 
Mr. Uenvey thought that the estimate of the population was too high, as of 
course it was everybody's interest to make out that the number of his family 
was larger than it really was. He also reported that only 12,000 maunds of 
hay had been collected on the Kashmir side of the Murrce and Baramulla Toute, 
and he feared that the arrangements for facilitating the transport along that 
route would be defective. 

On the 4th December the Punjab Government forwarded a letter from 

Lotter No, 1219. Mr. Henvey, dated the 21st November, and an en- 
(bid, Non. 210, 212.) closure from Mr. Elias, the British Joint Commis- 
sioner at Leh, dated the 19th November. Mr, Henvey forwarded extracts from 
a private letter he had reccived from the Maharaje, saying that substantial 
assistance was being given to emigrants by providing food along the route, but 
admitting that some Kashmiri cultivators who had left the country had been 
helped to return in the belicf thot a cultivator could produce more food than 
was necessary for his own consumption. He also reported that all appearance 
of excitement in Srinagar had subsided, though he had heard rumours that 
some disturbance had been ercated by a body of Pandits, who objected to the 
high price of food. 

Mr. Elias’ letter gave an account of a visit he had paid to soveral of the 
houses established by Government for the sale of food. Le found the people 
very much dissatisfied, because the price of grain had been raised to R1-14 per 
kbarwar; and the supply of rice at most of the houses was inadequate. The 
people, morcover, declared that it was not possible for them to emigrate, os 
no one without money could make such a long journey, and all those who had 
money were not allowed to escape until they had been mulcted in bribes. 
Mr. Eling, however, did not observe much distress throughout the city that could 
well be attributed to the famine. 

On 1st December* Mr, Henvey telegraphed to the Punjab Government, that 

© Political A., December 1679, No, the estimate of the yield of the kharif was 25 
21. Jakhs of maunds of shali, cqual to 15,000 maunds 
of cleaned rice, and that the yield of the rabi was estimated at four lakhs of 
maundsg, that 5,000 maunds of fodder had been collected at the stages on the 
Murree route, and that 10,000 maunds would be eventually procurable. 

The Licutenant-Governor considered that these estimates encouraged a 

Letter No, 1224, dated 7h December, Feasonable hope that the future in Kashmir would 

(tid, No, 213.) not be so gloomy as bad been anticipated, and that 
it would not be necessary for the Punjab Government to take any special 
measures to import grain. On the 30th November Mr. Henvey wrote to the 

Lelter No, 710. Punjab Government, giving a full account of the 

(tid, No. 216.) estimates made by the Durbar of the yield of the 
kharif and rabi harvests. 

He explained that hist previous calculation was based on the Durbar 

t Vide teller No. G46,dusi gn eStimate of the rabi outturn, cz, 25 lakhs of 
October 1878, : maunds of shali, and not on his own conjectural 
(bid, No, 199) estimate of 20 lakhs, and secondly, that the con- 
sumption rate of three-quarter seer per man per diem was fixed by the Durbar, 
and not by himsclf, apd that he did not think that the Durbar would be likely 
to exaggerate their own difficulties, In considering these estimates the follow- 
ing points should be taken for granted :— 


(a) that the population of Kashmir is 350,000; 
(8) that the Government kharwar is equal to 90 seers or 2} maunds; 
(e) that the proportion of rice to shali is 60 per cent. 


The food stocks in Kashmir were reported in round numbers to be—shali 
11,00,000 kharwars, or 25,00,0U0 maunds, equal in cleancd rice to 15,00,000 
maunds, hut the Dewan Anant Ram, for some reason which he could ore 
would not explain, stated that the 11,00,000 kharwars only equalled 23,00, 
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maunds or 13,80,000 maunds of cleaned rice. Assuming, therefore, that the 
average of consumption was eight chittaks per diom for each man, the total 
amount of grain consumed between the Ist December 1878 and the 30th 
September 1879 would be 13,30,304 maunds, leaving a surplus, independent 
of the yicld of the rabi harvest, of 49,696 maunds. The rabi yield wag 
estimated by the Dewan at four lakhs of maunds. He reported that 17,000 
kharwars of seed had been sown, and as the yield in Kashmir varies from 
20 to 25 fold, 17,000 kharwars ought to produce more than four lakhs of 
maunds, but the Dewan preferred the latter estimate. 
The 11,00,000 kharwars were distributed by the Dewan as follows :— 





Kh. 
Share of State . ; é : . é f 7 . 6,00,000 
» of Zemindars . i - a . 5 ti . 5,00,000 
11,00,000 

Share of State sub-divided— 

Khr. 
For seed , 7 . 7 7 : 7 ‘ $ . 200,000 
Hire to boatmen bringing shali to city . ‘ 3 3 . 2,00,000 
Food of city for nine months 3 : a : : . 3,00,000 
Various expenses z . z 5 : rr < . 30,000 
Food for army and officials . : ‘ f . 5 . _ 50,000 
Supplies for poor zemindare 7 ri : s . + 1,00,000 
6,00,000 





Mr. Henvey, however, said that rene he had no means of checking the 
official figures, he was convinced, from his own personal observation of the 
distress in the country, that they were untrustworthy; and that Dewan 
Anant Ram did not himself rely upon their accuracy, as he would not autho- 
rise Mr. Henvey to telegraph to the Punjab Government and say the stocks were 
sufficient. Ie therefore recommended that the Government should aid the 
Durbar by importing the lakh of maunds of grain vid Murree. The rise 
in the re of grain from R1-4 to R1-14 per kharwar, or 25 to 82 seers 
the rupee, Mr. Henvey considered to be beneficial, and he referred to the 
case of Mr, Russell whose stores wore thronged with purchasers, though he 
was selling four annas per kharwar above the Government rate, simply because 
of the greater honesty and regularity of his distribution. Ic added, however, that 
the people still maintained that they were unable to leave the valley, in spite 
of the official assurances which had been given, and that unless large numbers 
of emigrants were flocking into the Punjab, the permission to emigrate must 
be a delusion, as the people undoubtedly were anxious to go if they could 
obtain supplies on the road. Ie also reported that scarecly anything had been 
done in the way of opening poor-houses and establishing relicf works ; and that 
the arrangements for supplying and selling shali in the city were defective. 
No grain was sold to the Muhammadans until the orders of the Llindu Pandits 
were complied with, and the store was frequently emptied before the Muham- 
madans got any grain at all. In fact at no store except Myr. Russell’s did 
Mr. Henvey see any grain given to Muhammadans, and even when grain was 
supplied to them they only got 3 seers of shali, which was to last for cight days 
or sometimes longer. The total amount of shali brought into the city was 600 
kharwars daily, and the people could not have subsisted on the rations supplied, if 
turnips and vegetables had not beenabundantandcheap. Mr. Henvey address- 
ed the Dewan on the subject, and he admitted that the distribution had been in- 
sufficient, but said that arrangements had been made to give out 1,000 kharwars 
daily on the calculation of three-quarters of a seer per head. The Dewan also in- 
formed Mr. Henvey that he did not think that the Durbar would succced in 
importing more than 30,000 maunds vid Banihal. My. Henvey expressed his 
conviction that the deficiency of food in Kashmir could not be supplied by 
private trade, as free private trade was impossible in a country where the 
selling rate was arbitrarily fixed by the Durbar and the grain trade waa a mone 
poly of its officials. And in support of his theory he referred to what hep- 
pened in the summer of 1878, when the Pandits were actually selling rice from 
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rivate storcs at six seers the rupee, and yet nota bagof grain i i 
Kashmir, except under an agreement with the Durbar iy whieh the ie 
on arrival became the properly of the State. He expressed regret necthe 
departure of Dewan Anant Ram, who had been recalled to Jammu, and whom 
he considered an amiable and well-intentioned man. His successor, Badri Nath 
also appeared to be anxious to do his duty. : : 

On the 13th December* Mr. Henvey wrote again that Dewan Anant Ram 
© Political 4., December 1879, No, had supplied him with a revised estimate of the 
218. food-stocks which was as follows :— 





Total outturn of ehali from the heginning of the harvest =, L1b"and 

Expenditure, exelusive of general population. , | 41800 

Balance 2... 8,58,500 

Deduct supply required for 350,000 people for ten monthe nae 
from 1st October 1473 up to let, Auguat 1879, at 13 chit- 
take of shali, or ¥ chittake of cleaned rice per head, per 

dem 2 ee 889,000 

Surplus, es. be 25,500 

Maunds n 57,375 





According to this estimate there would be abundant food in the country 

for next year, but Mr, Icenvey considered that the frequent changea in the 
method of computation were not calculated to inspire confidence. With regard 
to the question of re-opening Kashmir to visitors, Mr. Henvey said that he 
had asked the Dewan to ascertain the Moharaja’s views, but that he was 
inclined to recommend that visitors should be allowed to enter the valley 
in 1879, unless there was danger of an actual failure of stocks. 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor recorded his opinion that 
the estimates of the Dewan were unreliable, and 
that from personal conversation with the Maharaja he had ascertaincd that 
there would be scarcity in Kashmir during the month of Jeth before the rabi 
harvest. Ho therefore thought that it was necessary for the Government to 
import the lakh of maunds of grain of¢ Murree, and that as carriage was very 
scarce in consequence of the war, he thought that the work might best be done 
by contract. He therefore proposed to call for tenders for supplying 1,00,000 
maunds of grain at Srinagar by 30th April 1879. He also considered that 
some measures should be taken to secure a better distribution of the grain, and 
that visitors should not be allowed to enter the valley during 1879, unless the 
stocks of food were increased by importation. ‘ 

Mr. Henvey forwarded" on the 24th December a letter from an English 

ee missionary which gave a most gloomy account of 
gag, Niical du Deconuber 1879, No. the condition of Kashmir. He added that he had 

; no confidence whatever in the official estimates, 
but that he could not pretend to offer any more reliable figures, a8 he 
was kept completely in the dark by the officials regarding the real state of 
affairs. He believed, however, that the stocks were really much lower than the 
Durbar wished to make out, because though the loss of life had been very great, 
and large masses of people were now on the brink of starvation, the Durbar was 
not giving out grain according to its own calculation of the requirements of its 
subjects; and the Durbar had not opened any poor-houses or public works, 
though there were thousands of people with no means of subsiatence. The 
distress was great, and yet if a starving Muhemmadan killed a cow or even 
ate the flesh of 2 cow which had been killed, he was immediately ‘' mana- 
cled and sent down to God knows what.” He finally stated that the condition 
and prospect of Kashmir filled him with despair, and that a careful ee 
tion of stocks under English control might perhaps save the country, but no 
without much suffering.” 2 : 

On the 27tht December Mr. Henvey wrote again to the Punjab Govern- 

‘ tment explaining the manner in which the ae 
SNe turn of the mbi had been estimated at eight lakhs 
of maunds, oiz., by multiplying the amount of seed said to have been sown, 


17,000 kharwars, by the average rate of yield. The calculation he ae 


Lbid, No, 220, 


OL 


to bo utterly worthless, as four lakhs of maunds represented Dewan Anant 
Rtam’s most sanguine estimate ; and the *Trugalily with which the Durbar 
were doling out the grain could only be accounted for on the hypot hesis that 
the stocks were Jower than the Durbar wished to make us to believe.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor then said that Mr. envey’s letters had altered 

Letter No. 11, dated th January 1879. his opinion regarding the necessity of action on the 

(Ibid, No, 229.) part of the British Government, and that he thought 
the estimates of food-stocks submitted by the Durbar could not be relied on, 
Ho accordingly recommended that a lakh of maunds of grain should be sent gig 
Murree as already proposed, contracts being given by Government for the trans. 
port, and that the Kashmir Durbar should be called upon to store fodder at the 
stages along the route suflicicnt for all the animals employed on the transport, 
and to pay into British treasuries a sum sufficient to cover the cost of import. 
ation. He also thought that an equitable distribution of the grain could not 
be hoped for, unless British officers were employed for the purpose, and— 
“that the gravity of the case was such that pressure should be brought to bear upon the 
Maharaja to permit the appointment of British ofliecrs Lo generally supetiutond the distribution 
and gale of food at the principal centres of distress.” 

On the 7th January® 1879, Mr. Ienvey wrote demi-officially to the Foreign 

© Political A., December 1679, Nos. Secretary that he understood that the Punjab 
155—299, K. W. No, 61. Government had recommended that a lakh of 
maunds should be sent into Kashmir vid Mitrree, and that European officers 
should be appointed to supervise the importation and distribution of the lakh 
of maunds. He thought that these officers might be useful to look after the 
import of grain, but that it would not be worth while to olfend the Durbar 
merely to secure a proper distribution of one lakh of maunds, while 18 lakhs 
of maunds of food-stocks were left in the hands of the Durbar officials, more 
especially as the lakh of maunds would be purchased and imported ot the cx. 
pense of the Durbar, and the grain would necessarily be sold from its stores 
on the principle of a State monopoly, in the same way as the grain already 
in the country, He thought that the Government should cither go much 
further, ¢.e., assume the whole administration of the country for a time or not 
so far, i.e., merely throw the lakh of maunds into the country as requested by 
the Durbar, warning them that the Government could not “ sit idly by and 
allow Kashmir to become a desert.” Ife also suggested that he should be 
allowed to return to Kashmir as soon as His Excellency had determined on the 
course to he pursued, as he thought that Kashmir should not be left without 
a responsible officer to keep Government informed of the progress of alfairs. 
He added that the Durbar intended to send a few High Commissioners to 
Kashmir to report on the famine, one of the Commissioners being Bhai Gunga 
Sing, a notorious bad character. 

On the 20th January 18679, the Punjab Government telcgraphedt that 

t Political 4., December 1879,' further grave reports had been received of the dis- 
No. 230, tress in Kashmir, and of the gross mismanagement 
which prevailed. The Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, recommended strongly 
that Mr. Henvey should be directed at once to return to Srinagar and to report 
fully and constantly on the cowrse of cvents, Mr. 
Henvey was instructedt accordingly. 
On the 3rd February Mr. Menvey reported§ the result of an interview 
with the Maharaja at Jammu on the 31st January. 
. His Highness assured him that the distribution of 
rice and the relief of distress had much improved since high officials had been 
specially deputed from Jammu to sce to the work. But he was anxious about 
the spring crop on account of the want of rain, and he considered it more than 
ever necessary to import grain into the country. From Dewans Anant Ram 
and Gobind Sahai, Mr, Henvey also learnt that affairs had grown rapidly worse 
in Kashmir after he and Anant Ram had left in December 1678. ence the 
deputation of special officers from Jammu. The results of this measure were 
said to have been good: they were briefly as follows :— 

(a) grain was being given out in Srinagar at the rate of 16 scers of 
unhusked rice per head per mensem, in three instalments, in exchange 
for tickets which had becn issued under the orders of responsible 
officers after a housc-to-house CCDEUS ; 


f dbid, No. 231, 


§ tid, No, 294, 
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ae en 
oe g i poor-houses were private charitable 
SUP ast tg crepe (nearest ae) 
ap rike: a no share rice was sold at the rate of 12 seers per head per 
rears, of which S060 lad been aod oe ek be ae 
and the rest was lying on the road en route. B 


From what Dewan Anant Ram said Mr. Tlenvey calculated that tl 
supply of rice then in Srinagar would be exhausted withi He 
Jeast four months before Lhe next rice harvest. mile Ore micatl ox'at 

Owing to the want of winter rain and snow the i 
crop of et and barley was precarious. prospect: of ths apeiag 

Finally, Mr. Henvey joined with the Durbar in recommending that a lakh 
of maunds of grain should be despatched by the Punjab Government in April, 
May, and June to Baramulla. 

On the 24th February the Government of India replied™ to the letter 
+ Political A., December 1879, No. 287. from the Punjab, dated the 6th January, in which 

it had been recommended that British officers 
should be employed to superintend the distribution and sale of food at. the 
principal centres of distress. The Government of India remarked that, apart 
from the political objections to such a course, which were generally recognised, 
and grave, its practical utility seemed doubtful unless it were followed up by 
giving over the whole administration of Kashmir to British officers. Recon- 
sideration was therefore requested with special reference lo the latter point. 

The proposed importation of a lakh of maunds of grain at the cost of the 
Durbar was sanctioned, with discretion lo exceed the limit. 

On the 8th March eT. ri Henvey wrctet that a fall of rain and snow 

, ad improved the prospects of a rabi crop. The: 

A a a were still critical, bat ag wheat and barley might 
be looked for. Importation was, however, no less necessary. Fodder for the 
carriage of imports had, it was said, been stored on the Baramulla route. 
In Srinagar the system of relief was had, the supply per head was inadequate, 
there was no distinction between the able-bodied and the incapable : on the road- 
works which had been opened the labourers would not stay because they were 
not paid. Mr. Henvey gave a horrible description of the mismanagement 
which he had himself seen in a poor-house. 

On the 24th March the Punjab Government{ reported that they had 
entered into contracts with Mr. Russell of the 
Central Asia Trading Company and Bansi Lal and 
Ram Battan, bankers of Mian Mir, to deliver the lakh of maunds of grain 
\chiefly barley and wheat) at Baramulla or Srivagar by the Bhimbar, 
Punch, or Baramulla routes. Mr. Henvey was informed of these arrange- 
ments, but he replicd$ that the local authorities 
refused to help him in procuring carriage for 
the grain imports, and that the contractors would, therefore, have to find their 
own in the Punjab. Thereupon the Licutenant- 
Governor wrote] a strong letter of remonstrance 
to the Mabaraja which was approved|| by the Government of India. His 
Highness answered that the carriage had been 
refused to Mr. Henvey, because it was all needed 
to bring the grain in which had been stored on the road between Jammu and 
Kashmir, but that half would be at once set apart for the new imports, and 
the rest as soon as the Jammu supply should have been conveyed. : 

On the 31st March the Licutenant-Gorernor of the Punjab** had interviews 
with the Maharaja at Sialkot. There was a long con- 
versation about the famine. From the description 
given by His Highness it appeared that the distress was more severe, and the 
prospects more gloomy, than bad been anticipated. The population, he ssid, 


1 Lbid, Nos. 243-235. 


§ Jtid, No. 247. 


Il Tid, Nos. 248 & 249. 


| hid, No. 260. 


ee [tid, No, 280. 
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had, within the last four months, been estimated and returned at 528,000, 
The Maharaja thought this might bea fair estimate, but taking it at 450,009 
souls he estimated that they required 90,000 kharwaors of shalz, or uncleaned 
rice, cach month. The whole stock in the country at the time was about 
170,000 kharwars, or about a month and a half’s supply, for it was necessary 
to take 50,000 kharwars for sced. It was estimated that shali lost halt 
its bulk in cleaning, and that thus the estimated 90,000 kharwars would 
not give more than a quarter of a seer of clean rice per head. Till the rabi Tipencd 
there must be great distress ; and the Maharaja seemed to anticipate severe morta. 
lity, There was also danger that the zemindars would eat the grain reserved 
for seed and so increase the distress in the future. The people had, after the lost 
sowing, in their distress, taken up the seed after it had been planted and eaten 
it. The vale of 4 seer was very low ; and people in Kashmir were accustomed to 
supplement their rice food by fruits of various kinds and greens. Melons, pump. 
kins, &c., would unforlunatcly not be ready till the time the rabi was ripe. The 
Maharaja was grateful for the assistance which had been rendered by the 
Punjab Government in sending in grain. He quite appreciated the necessity of 
making every excrtion to import as much as possible. On the question of distri. 
bution he said he had endeavoured without any distinction of race or erced to 
cause it: to be fairly done; that members of the different guilds in the city of 
Kashmir,—Muhammadans, Rajputs, and Pandits—had been appointed ; that 28 
stores for sale of grain had been opened in the city of Srinagar itself as against 
10 ashort time ago. Relief-houses for the gratuitous distribution of food had also 
been established. The Lieutenant-Governor mentioned the complaints which 
had been made on all sides of the manner in which the Muhammadan population 
was neglected, and suggested the expediency of appointing  Muhammadan 
Governor to the valley in order to silence these complaints. The point was 
not, however, pressed; but it was further suggested that o representative 
committee should be appointed of Hindus and Muhammadans to arrange famine 
relief measures, rates of food, manncr of distribution, &c. The Maharaja 
agreed to this, and also consented to the appointment of the Medical Officer on 
Duty in Kashmir as Member of the Committee. The appointment of the Officer 
on Special Duty was then suggested. To this the Maharaja had no objection to 
offer. He thought, however, that Pandit Badrinath, the Governor of Kashmir, 
had better not be on the Committee, as his presence might overawe the Native 
members, and possibly they would not vote with freedom. It was pointed out 
by the Licutenant-Governor that this was a special matter, and that in the emer- 
gency it was likely that his advice would be valuable, and indeed without the 
presence of the Governor the Committee would not have the same weight 
The Maharaja agreed in this view, and added that he would cause a list of 
members to be drawn out, with rules for their guidance. A few hours later, 
the Maharaja withdrew from the consent to the appointment of the Officer on 
Special Duty as member of the Committee, saying that though he personally had 
n0 objection to his nomination, yet that being a high official of the Brilish 
Government, his appointment might be misunderstood by the people generally. 
The Lieutenant-Governor did not press the point in opposition to the Maharaja's 
wishes. He said he thought the presence of the Officer on Special Duty 
would be 2 guarantee that famine relief would receivo due attention, especially 
as Mr. Henvcy was an officer who had considerable experience in famine ar- 
rangements. Ilis Highness seemed to entertain a decided objection to the 
appointment of this officer, and the matter was not further pressed. With refer- 
ence to English visitors in Kashmir this season, the Maharaja thought that 
supplies would be short on the Murree route, and that Bhimbar would be  pre- 
ferable one for visitors. It was agreed that this should be recommended, a! 
the Maharaja saw uo objection to visitors using the Murree route if they took all 
ane necessary supplies with them. He was in favour of visitors going to the 
valley. 

© Pol. A., December 1679, No. a61, , On the 11th April Mr. Henvey protested* against 
his exclusion from the new Committee ; but he was 


+ Mid, No, 253, shortly after nominatedt as a member, the other 
English officer being Surgeon-Major Ross. : 
$ Tid, No. 266, The Maharaja then framed rules} for the guid 


ance of the “ Famine Relief Committee.” It con- 
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sisted of two English officcrs, eight Muhammadans, and three i 
presence of one English officer and of Babu Nilambar Mukarji = re nae 
deputy was to be indispensable for a quorum, the limit in number bein, seven. 
The special duties of the committee were defined thus:— 6 . 
(a) to make arrangements [or the distribution of grain which is { i i 
ee ill be cate, Kobo bea Pana Heh is im Kashmir, or which 
« (0) appointment and dismissal of the establishment of the elo1 
in the villages ; 
*€(e) to have offenders punished by the proper Courts ; 
“ (d) to search and confiscate the grain collected by unlawful means. ‘The person who 


protests against this can file 9 complaint in tho Court, and ths i - 
to defend iteclf ; r , ond the committee will have 


4 (¢) to purchase the grain, which ie lawfully collected by @ person, but whi 
THe wants, accenling to the rates fixed by the commaitters ut eich exceeds 


"(f) it has the power to spend R 500 every day on the poor ; 

(9) to euperti the works established Tor | the relief ot forse ny pega pee 
tion of roads, canals, &c.”” 
© Pol, Ax December 1879, Na, 258. On the 9th April Mr. Henvey was able to report® 
: . that the wheat and barley crops promised well, and 
that fruit was likely to be abundant. The distress, however, had not diminished, 
and the mortality was great. ‘The supply of food to the poor was inadequate 
and mismanaged ; there were-no relief works worth mentioning. 

+ Tbiei, Nos. 262, 263, 264, 271, During the last week in April urgent letters+ 
279, and 274. were written by Mr. Henvey and Dr. Ross. The 
rabi crops were then perishing from want of rain. The relief system was 
shockingly mismanaged. ‘I'he importation of grain was at a standstill for want 
of carriage. But the worst fact was that in Srinagar not more than forty to 
sixty thousand maunds of rice was available according to official estimates. 
These Mr. Henvey entirely disbelieved. Judging by the carlier figures given by 
Dewan Anant Ram, he insisted that large stores must have been accumulated 
by officials and other privileged persons. The Governor of Srinagar (Dewan 
Badrinath) was not a member of the committee, and the Maharaja would not 
allow him to be examined by the committee. His immediate agent in the 
distribution of grain had been allowed to go on a pilgrimage. ‘The coramittee 
were therefore powerless. ‘The Native official members recorded the admission 
that an honest Native official could not be found in Kashmir, and that those 
who had been sent from Jammu were equally corrupt. Under these cireum- 
stances, Mr. Lenvey urged that the only way left of saving the population from 
starvation was for the Government of India to take over the whole administra- 
tion of the famine. 


re-housee in the city or 





: A little later tho Maharaja censured} the com- 
S Abid; Ho 279, mittee for inactivity, and then Mr. Henvey and 
Dr. Ross withdrew from it, protesting that they had been unable to obtain the 
information and assistance from the local authorities without which it was 
impossible to act. The committee thus came to a standstill. 
The Punjab Government, while admitting§ the 
badness of the state of affairs described by Mr. 
Henvey, could not accept his recommendations, which, it was observed, ** would 
be no less than taking over the administration of the country.” They would 
be, moreover, useless. The situation had changed since the Lieutenant-Governor 
advised the employment of British officers; for there was apparently no longer 
any grain left to distribute. 


§ Ibid, No. 261, 


On the 19th May the Viceroy telegraphed] to the 
Maharaja urging him to go to Srinagar at once, 
and personally superintend the measures for relief. 
T Mid, No. 289, ‘Ten days later His Highness started. { 
es. 5c2 8 On the 22nd May the Government of India** 

Tee ET assed orders on the letters from Mr. Menvey which 
had been submitted by the Punjab Government. Briefly, they agreed with the 
Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that Mr. Henvey’s proposals were politically 
inadmissible, and practically useless : it was too late for active administrative 
interference, and its only result would be to attach the discredit of failure to 
British officers. This being so, the only hope of remefly lay in working through 
the Maharaja himself; and it was probable that the real state of yoga had 

a 


Il Zid, No. 275. 
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© Political As December 1870, No, Dever been fully brought to his notice. Accordin iT 
aserious lettor™ of advice and warning was addressed 
by the Licutenant-Governor to the Maharaja. The following extracts show ite 


nature ‘ ; Z ‘ 

«J would not be the act of a sincere friend, as I desire Your Highness to consider me, 
were I to conceal from you, that a portion of the distress now prevailing in Kashmir is due, 
not to the difficulty of the roada, nor to the system of monopoly which, whether politic, or 
not, has long prevailed in Your Highnese’s terrilories, but to the corruplion and oppression of 
the Kashmir officials, who have enriched themselves at the cost of the Mubammadan peasant 
population, and who, accorting to official reports which have reached the Government con. 
stantly, have been permilted to purchase large quantitics of grain at the Government storey 
far in excess of the wants of themselves and their families, while the Muhaommodan population 
has not been permitted {o purchase enough to support life. Besides this favoritism in the sale 
of grain at the Government stores, large amounte have been misappropriated through the 
connivance of officials, and this to an extent which has materially reduced the food-stock ip 
the valley and to the danger of starvation to the poorer portion of the population.” 

. . e . 


“he British Government has no wish nor intention to interfero in any manner in the 
internal administration of Kashmir, and only desire to see Your Highness’s Government 
strong and prosperous. At the same time, the Government cannot regard with indifference 
the sight of enfferings and death of the Kashmir population, and I am consequently deeired 
by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General to point onl to Your Mighness the 
urgent necessity of your taking such measures with regard to the administration of famine 
relief in the valley, as may at least ensure all being done that is possible to save life, Should 
the depopulation of Kashmir enaue as the result of the present famine, whieh accounts reaching 
the Government show to be not unlikely, then it cannot be doubted but that, in the opinion of 
Her Majesly’s Government and the people of Indin, the blame will attach to the administra 
tion of Your Highness, which has not cared, by energetic measures, or by the removal of 
corrupt and incompetent subordinates, to save the hives of its subjects.” i 

On the 26th May more letters from Mr. Ienvey 
were submittedt by the Punjab Government. The 
accounts given in thése were very alarming. The mortality was dreadful, and 
the agricultural prospects owing to depopulation were bad. ‘The local authorities 
had failed to furnish the contractors for the carriage of grain. Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji had been offered full powers to deal with the famine by the Maharaja, 
but had declined responsibility for evils which he felt he could not avert. The 
Lieutenant-Governor then despatched another urgent appeal by telegram to the 
Maharaja. 

At the end of May Mr. Fanshawe of the Punjab Commission was sent 
to assist Mr. Henvey in work connected with the famine. 

All through the carly part of June the reports from Kashmir were excecd- 
ingly gloomy. Mr. Henvey and Dr. Ross visited 
the southern part of the province and found the 
prospects of the rabi harvest bad: to the north-west they were better. Slr. 
Fanshawe was struck with the depopulation of Srinagar. The only improve- 
ment was that (he transport of grain by the contractors had becn facilitated. 

In the latter half of June prospects for the future began to mend, The 
contractors got their arrangements for transport into fair working order. In 
the Kamraj district Mr. Fanshawe reported the crops to be promising. Ile 
spoke somewhat more favourably of the still ineflicient system of relict, On 
the other hand, the distress in the city was still great, and cholera and famine- 
diarrhaa made great ravages. The authorities were quite unable to procure 
poe information about the stocks of food or of the population to be 





t Hid, Non, 290295, 


t Ibid, Nos. 313—310. 


On the 30th June the Maharaja arrived in Srinagar. 

In the middle§ of July Mr. Henvey reported that rain was much wanted. 
Cholera had abated. The system of relief was 08 
bad as ever. The Maharaja had practically been 
able to effect nothing. Indecd, he suggested that Vazir Punnoo should be reap 
pointed Governor of Kashmir, 

At the end of August matters were mending. The early autumn crops 
had been lost from want of rain. But the fruit was abundant; the imports 
of wheat and barley had made a sensible difference ; and the rice crops promise 
to be exceedingly fine. 


§ Ibid, Nov, 364-981. 
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On the 1st October Mr. Henvey said that i 
further reports on the progress of vente The foes ie eocued tates ae 
Imports of grain were coming in. He added— n ample. 

“Grain ia now procurable i i 
still visible. it is oe parable, fer ae, in Srinngur and eleewhere, and although distress is 

On the 3rd April 1880 Mr, Henvey descrihed the state of the count: 

® A—Political—E,, Septemberta2, “considerably improved." Tho rice erop bad ie Bi 
Nos. 263-2664. good and suflicient for the reduced wiletio ; nd 
abundant snow promised well for the next harvest. The rabi onder a a 
crops still depended on rain, but there was no cause for serious one ietys 
Government rations were being sold cheaply and in fair quantities. Bor eee 
those who had accumulated private stocks were selling openly : “op wie 
moncy in his hand can buy, irrespective of Government rations, oman it 

* Jase poor-house was being fairly managed. , 

ut there was still some starvation and m j 
recommended to go himself to Srinagar, and— yar ee ane Maharaj was 

{a) issue sced for cultivation ; 

(2) bring in the grain which was still on the road to Srinagar; 

(e) open well-organised relief works. : 

On the last point the Punjab Government laid great stress. The Govern- 
ment of India passed no orders. 

On the Ist Junc 1880 Mr. Henvey reported again. Abundant rain had 
secured the rabiand autumn crops. Agricultural prospects could not be better, 
and rice cultivation was being vigorously carried on. Starvation had ceased, 
but there was much abject poverty. The city poor-house was being fairly well 
managed. Efficient relief works had been opened near Srinagar. “ 

“The Kashmir famine may be said to have died out by a natural process of exhaustion.” 

But tho depopulation had been very large, The recovery of the country 
depended on radical and sustained administrative improvements. 


Review of the famine.—A complete and striking account of the Kashmir 
+ Secret E, Merch 1689, Nov, 22@ famine will be found ia Mr. Ienvey’s memoran- 
88. dumft of the 15th May 1880, aod Mr. Fanshawe's 
note of the 18th October 1879, which are printed as Appendices (10) and (11). 
Mr. Henvey's description may be considered exaggerated by some, and all the 
views put forward may not be readily accepted. But it must be remembered 
that the writer was an eye-witness of what he narrates; that he is corroborated 
by the testimony of Europeans who were in Kashmir at the time; that he 
started with considcrable knowledge of the details of famine work ; and lastly, 
that he was not an ardent administrator fresh from a British district. 

The great facts which the boldest account of the famine establishes are 
that Kashmir is by nature the last country in India to suffer from scarcity of 
food; that it did suffer owing to protracted misgovernment and immediate in- 
competence ; that about three-fifths of the Mussulman population perished. 

Mr. Henrey’s remedies for the future are concisely stated in these 
words :— 

“To sum up, then, the regeneration of Kashmir deponds on the construction of good 
roads, the introduction of a light settlement, the reform of the fiscal and commercial policy 
of the State; and the appointment of adequately and regularly paid officers. And none of 
these vital changes will be effected unless the Paramount Power tesolves to exercise its legiti- 
mate influence, aod persuade its Feudatory to adopt them.” 

dministrative reforms introduced by the Maharaja since the 

+ es i ee a Joly famine.— When Hk Excellency The Ripon as- 

1sd0, (hc Potical—&, Septombor gummed the Viceroyalty he urged} upon the Maharaja 
1882, No. 268.) the necessity for reforming his administration. 

A year later the Officer on Special Duty was instructed$ to remind the 

§ A. Political B, Septontbor 1883, Maharaja of the expressions contained in the 

Ro. 277. Viecroy’s Kharita, and to obtain information on 

the matters alluded to therein, especially as to the construction of a road from 


Murree vid Kohala to Sridagar, and the introduction of a new rereouc settle- 
ment. Mr. Henvey replicdij on the 12th Septem- 


Mid Moser ber 1881, that the Durbar had willingly given him 
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information, bul that he could not report satisfactory progress in reforms, 4, 
European Engineer in the Durbar’s scrvice Lad been set to do Piccemeg] 
work on the road, but no scientific survey had been made, and for this purpose 
the Durbar asked for the services of anexperienced Government Engineor. Tq 
regard to the setilement it was said that about 10 per cent. of preliming 
measurement had been done. Meanwhile arrangements entered into with 
the zemindars in 1880 were kept in force. These arrangements were bricf 
as follows:—A rough guess was made of the outtwn of each village in recent 
years and a theka or lease for the year was then offered to the zemindars, man 
of whom accepted the thea in principle, though a considerable number pre. 
ferred paying the Government share, te, the amount of the éheka, in kind ig 
payments iu cash. Where the zemindars refused the ¢ieka altogether, the 
villages were either farmed to contractors or held amani, or as we might an 
by “direct, management ;” and in both these latter cases the old plan of divid. 
ing the crops on the ground and weighing off the State share had been main. 
tained. Thus the State still held stocks of grain and stil] adhered to the vicious 
system of selling grain by yetail sale, through its own officers. Those zemin. 
dars, however, who accepted the ¢éheke had gained this much at any rate, that 
while the éheka lasts, they knew the quantity of grain or coin which they must 
deliver, and they escaped the jnnumerable exactions, abuses, and risks, attendant 
upon an actual division of each crop. 
But all zemindars, whether fhekadare or not, had suffered from the 
* Generally 4 annas per khurwor of Yeactionary proceedings of the Durbar in imposing 
80 accra, worth, any, 2 Trutish rupees; 9 tax" upon sales of produce at the centres of 
population. The Mabaraja's Dewan, in conversation with Mr. Henvey, 
referred to this tax as a chung? or octroi such as is levied in Indian municipali- 
ties upon articles of food; but there is a marked difference between the two 
cases; for while the octroi duties in India are imposed by the Muncipalities 
themselves, and the money derived therefrom is expended on local objects, the 
chungi in Kashmir is simply a Government tax, and the proceeds go into the 
Government treasury. In Kashmir the State gains in two ways—first, by the 
income received, and secondly, by the discouragement of private sales of grain, 
which would otherwise compete with the Government sales; conversely, the 
zemindars lose by the depreciation of their property, i.¢,, of the share of grain 
left to them by the éieka, which they cannot sell to advantage owing to the 
State octroi duties. The Government of India regardedt this report as satis- 
+ A—Political—B, September 1882, factory. The Durbar’s request for an experienced 
No. 282. Engincer was at once mett by the loan of Major 
Armstrong. Mr. Henvey had suggested that trained settlement officers should 
also he lent to the Durbar, But the Government, while admittingt the advan- 
tages likely to result from such a measure, were unwilling to press it upon the 
Maharaja; and Mr. Henvey was directedt to cautiously ascertain His [High- 
nesa’s views on the subject. 
On the 6th March 1862 Major Armstrong} reported to the Durbar on the 
tid, Xo, 800 road from Mozufferabad to Baramulla, He recom- 
Se gwen mended following the left bank of the Jhelum from 
Kohala by Chuttar, Rara, Thandoli, Gurhi, Hattian, and Chuckoti as far as the 
Choutie gorge. Between Baramulla and Srinagar he advised improvement of 
_§ A—Politicul—E, September 1682, Water carriage. ‘his alignment was approved§ 
doers W. No. 2, page 6. by the Maharaja, But soon afterwards Major 
Amnstrong was obliged to take leave for a short time. He expressed his 
| Bid, page 4. willingness to go back if there was any real work 
for him to do; but he said,|| I don’t think Govern- 
ment could honestly stick the Durbar with mo to drive a level on Rs.. 1,200 
a month. The Durbar will never entertain on establishment for the road 
which could possibly justify my cost.” The Offcer on Special Duty was con- 
sulted, and reported that as Major Armstrong's alignment bad been approved 
the Durbar thought it unnecessary to re-engage his services. The Durbar's 
European Engineer (Mr. Atkinson) apparently took over the work. Jt may 
aba Nec abs. be added that in order to further ihe scheme the 
Government of India agreed on the 9th August 
1882 to pay from imperia) revenues half of the cost of the portion of the road 
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(rom Murree which lies in British territory, the other half bei 
Punjab provincial revenues. . eevee being defrayed from 


7 dtr. Henvey's final report.—O 
E, Jaw . No, 239, : port.—On the 9th D b 
oat enter eee e = 1882 the Officcr on Special Duty reviewed® the 
reforms introduced since the famine in these words :— 


“T need not enter inlo the history of the Kashmir famine, but I wish to poi 
more that, a8 the severity of that disaster was Une to mal-administration, te the nca ee 


of a like disaster ean only be averted by indispensable reforms, of which 1 note the following 
five only, eiz. . 





« First,—The introduction of a settlement of the land revonue for a term of care, ensure 
ing to the cultivator a fair portion of the producte of hie industry, and guarantee- 
ing him against enhancement of the demand until the expiration of the term fixed. 

 Second.—The abolition of the aystem of State interference in the grain trade. ; 

“ Third.—The revision of taxes on Lrade, 

“ Fourth.—Vhe regular payment of officials. 

“ Fisth.—The congtruction of a cart-rond ecting the yulley of Kashmir with the 
Punjab. 1 will now take those reforme in order, and endeavour to show how the cage 
of each of Lhem at present stands, 











“The revenue scttlement.—Some steps have been taken to survey the land Preliminary to 
assessment, but the work is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is 
precarious. Fortunately for him the seasons have of late been #o propitious and the crops x0 
abundant that, in a country such as Kashmir is, where 9 bare aubsistence costs little, he is 
tolerably at ease. But he knows not what to expect. At one Lime he is offered a feka or 
lease of his fields, the revenue to be paid in cash; but the assessment ia based on the bank 
accounts of previous years, merely converting rice into money : perhaps the amount is too high 
or he cannot find the cash, and he refuses the fAcka: then he is offered a moditied arrangement, 
revenue to be paid partly in cash and partly io kind. Perhaps he accepts this modification, 
but the next day the mind of (he Maharaja is changed, Ilis Highness will have no theka, 
the system of amant or actual division of crops is re-introduced, the fields are examined by 
nazardia or eye-survey, after which the Government share is made over to the highest 
bidder among Pandit contractors; and.then Ube best (hing for the cultivator to do ia to steal 
and hide as much of the grain ashe can, The contractor and revenue officials carry off most. 
of the remainder; but as the contractor has made a eyeculative bid, he generally faile to pra- 
duce the quantity of grain agreed upon. He accuses the cultivator of theft, whereupon both 
he and the cultivator are enrolled in the dakidar or defauller list, which comprie:s nearly every 
one in the State, from the Prime Minister downwards. ‘The balances run on from year to year, 
and no one can see the end of them. Occasionally they come to light, when an informer 
whispers to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes thr State a lakh of 
rupees. ‘There follows an outburst in open Durbar ; the defaulter is summoned to the pre- 
sence , his beard is pulled out by JandwkcAia or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to his 
home, and a bond is taken From him, But the money is rarely pnid, for alter a few days the 
Maharaja ia intent upon manofacturing liquor, or importing Saligram stones from Nipal, or 
commanding Mus-almans to learn the Hindi character, or cultivating: indigo, or inventing breech. 
loaders, or experimenting with Yunani drugs on patients afllicted with diabetes, or on a thousand 
other whims and follies. So the defaulter list is never clearcd, and in like manner the revenue 
settlement is never introduced. With co many interests engaged io the practice of dividing 
the erops and therefore arrayed against change, reform in this department will be diffeult, but 
it could and would be carried out if the British Government thought fil to insist upon it. 

" State interference ix the grain trade.—Vhe grain representing the Slate share of the pro- 
duce goes partly in rations to the army and in rasad or supplies to officials, and the rest must be 
sold to the public. It is here that (he interference with the grain trade of the country comes 
in. Sometimes the zemindar is forbidden to eell his produce al all until the Government stocks 
are disposed of. At other times he is ordered to cell at a price which will not compete 
with the Government rates. It is necdless to say thal notwithstanding such prohibitions and 
orders the surplus of the zemindar’s produce finds a way to the consumer; and at (he present 
moment the Kashmir officials having lunge stores of rotting rie on hand are endeavouring to 
get rid of them by auction. 1 would recommend that what is now being doue under pressure 
of circumstances should be ordinarily done, and that the Stale, instead of playing the bunyah, 
should sell its chare by auction at convenient centres as soon as possible after the harvest, and 
then leave the trade and prices entirely to the people. Tut this reform iv bound up with tbe 
preceding, and the two reforms should be worked out together. : Lh akios 

« Revision of tares.—Tases in Koshwir are so mullilarious, and the regulations under whic! 
they are imposed and exacted are so often allered, that it is hard to say with confidence, at ny 
given moment, what are the taxes from which the commerce of the enunty is expecially 
suffering. It is a palpable truth, however, thut the fiscal policy of the ar ee is zu y 
no other consideration than that of wringing the last Pice out of all pestle tr ee an ene 
faclurea. For example, every one knows that since 1874 the disasters in France, followed by 

on al ; win Kachmit shawls, bul it remuined for the 
a change of fashion, almost killed the trafic in t mcmama for (bs 
Durbar to hasten the extinction of this industry by charging an export duty of 95 per cent. 
ad ratorem on textile fabrics. The duty on salt bas lately altmeted the ey _ 
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of India, and I have brought to notice the recent act of justice tothe Muh 

oor Te euggested by that remarkulle and ingenious fin incier Babu Nilambon 
roicing the Jammu tax to the level of the Kashmir tax. ‘hese, however, are only tee 
striking fragments of an elaborate net work of exactions apread over every branch of cae 
merce and industry. To luy the exactions bare, with the view of reducing the most intoler, 
able, would demand a closer enquiry into the internal management of tho State thay the 
British Government is likely at present to undertake. ‘The aubject is therefore merely glanced 
ae Regular payments of officials. —I see no improvement here, but on the contrary a stend 
progress from bad to worse, Unslead of being @ year or 0 in arrears of pay, the army, police 
and civil oflicers generally are two years or go in arrears ; that is the main difference between 
the situation in 1878-79 and the situation in 1881-82, I do not believe there iv a dearth of 
money, for coin is always forthcoming when wanted. It is either downright imbecilit 
and ineapacity to organise the simplest accounts, or it is o settled policy, recommended 
perhaps by Vazir Punnoo of chaining the Mubarajn’s servants to their posts ar 
On either hypothesis the consequences are alike deplorable. The idea of a control or a 
joint control” mny be rather unpleasing just now, but, there is no doubt that what the 
ancial Department of the Mabarnja’s Government noeds is u Comptroller General of cevere 
character, 

« The cart-road to Kashmir.—Thie work is being slowly executed. About two stages are 
finished, but’ more than three-quarters of the distance from Kohala to Baramulla are atil] 
untouched. Whether the road is ever completed depende on the pleasure of the British 
Government. That the road is necessary no onc denies, that it is practicable is not less clear; 
but let pressure be relaxed, and in a year or two nothing will be left of the Kohala road but FY 
slone here and a bridge there, to warn the sanguine against altempting to accomplish any. 
thing for the benefit of Kashmir. 

“Thus I can only claim that of my five cardinal points, one (the settlement) has been 
recognised in principle, and another (the road) has actually been taken up. But there ie a 
third matter lo which I look back with satisfaction, At least the cruel laws against emigra- 
tion have been repealed. The Kashmir Government can no longer openly dare to imprison 
within the valley the Maharaja’s starving subjects. Yet some watchfulness is till to be 
desired. There are no guards to stop people at the Kohala bridge, or nt the Baramulla custome 
barrier, or on the top of the Pir Panjal Pass, and in theory, at any rate, entrance into and 
exit from the valley are free, But in_a country where nearly every man is regiptered as a 
defaulter on the Government books, officials have means of detaining those whom it is worth 
while to keep. I have known emigrant cultivators from the Kumraj district’ forcibly brought 
back upon this pretext, and it would not surprise me to hear, if farnine again occurred, that 
the dakidar roll had Leen turned to very practical use.” 


Personnel of the Kashmir Durbar.—The best account of the Maharaja's 
administrators is to be found in Mr. Henvey's final report on Kashmir. It 
tallies in many respects with the opinion recorded (see Appendix 7) in 1871 
by Mr. Girdlestone, and is quoted below :— 


“OF the Maharaja’s Councillors, the first ia Dewan Anant Ram, eon of the late Kripa Ram, 
and cousin to Dewan Gobind Sahai. Dewan Anant Ram 
has never been formally appointed by the Mahnraja to be 
Prime Minister, but he takes the first seat in Durbar, and holds the reins of the 
Political Department, His enemies call him weak, and complain that he has little in- 
fluence. At any rate, he is a most agreeable man to work with, and his professed sentiments 
do him credit. In an indirect way he has often represented himselE to me as being opposed 
and thwarted by the party of Vazir Punnoo, and he has hinted that if his enemies were 
removed, he would accomplish wonders. I was always extremely cautious not to commit 
myself to uny views on this point, and to the last I could not quite make up my mind as to 
whether the supposed division in Council was not invented for the purpose of drawing me and 
others out. IE so, the device wholly failed with me, I mention it in the hope of throwing 
some light on the Dewan’s character. He is nol to be trusted, nor, indeed, are any of the 
Maharaja’s officials ; but he, with all his amiability, is perhaps less to be trusted than the othere. 
A few yeara ago Babu Nilambar was a struggling pleader at Lahore, Me ie now Legal Mem- 
Ver of Council ; but he combines with the study of the law experiments of an interceting, 
though unprofitable, kind, upon the culture of silk and the equalisation of customs duties. He 
haa imported into the State u curious mixture of pettifogging altorneyism and sublime Lheories. 
His favourite maxim is: “The greatest pood of the greatest number ;” but I have never 
observed that his counsel tends to the good of any number, great or small. His function is 
lo support such measures as will bring money into the Maboraja’s coffers, to manufacture 
mendacious articles for friendly newspapers, to debauch the vernacular press, and to raise 
balwark of quotations from Grotius and Travers Twiss againat the encroachments of the para- 
mount power. Hie heart is not in Kashmir, but in the vicinity of Dhurrumtollah Lave, 
whither he proceeds in the winter months as a sort of unofficial representative of the Mahe- 
raja at Calcutta. He is too weak to be dangerous. I saw a great deal of him in 1870, and 
came to the conclusion that he was worthless. The third Member of Council ia old Vazit 
Punnoo, who ruled Kashmir at the beginning of the famine, and who was turned out of his 
governorship in consequence of his deplorable mismanagement, He has a certain steraness of 
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character, and a capacity for making others obey him, which explain his influence with the 
Maharaja. From the native point of view he is perhaps the best of His Highness’s advisers; 
but he poses as the leader of the Dogra Conservatives, a party distinguished by inveterate 
resistance to progress, by fanatical hatred of Mubammadans, and by enmity to the English. 
Along with him is associated Mian Laldin, who is well known lo be the agent employed in 
eecret intrigues. Vazir Punoo is undoubtedly faithful to the Maharaja. Hie rivalry with 
Dewan Anant Ham is notorious ; but, as before hinted, the quarrels of the two atatesmen may 
have more or less in (hem than meete the eye. 

“Dewan Badrinath, now Governor of Kashmir, isan old Pandit of courtly manners. 
In public affaire be ie a mere figure-head, no more than an agency for registering the orders 
which emanate from Jammu. Thanks to the telegraph, there iano ruler in the Kashmir 
valley. The only man there with a shadow of power is Pandit Ramjé, a leading man among 
the Kashmir Pandits, well versed in revenue business, and a proficient in the French as well ag 
the English language.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION— Conid, 
TELEGRAPHS: POST OFFICE: COINAGE: CENSUS: RELIGIONS, 


Telegraphs. Agreement of 1878.—On the ocension of an interview * 
© General A, March 1878, Nos. 1-56, With Lord Lytton at Madhopur in November 1876, 
B.-W, No.1, the Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his wish to con. 
struct a line of telegraph to Gilgit, so that Government might obtain early and 
constant information of the state of affairs on that part of the fronticr. On 
the Ist of March 1877, Major Henderson, the Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir, reported that the Maharaja contemplated the immediate connee. 
tion of Gilgit with the British telegraph system, and with this object had 
engaged the services of a Native superintendent, and proposed to give a con. 
tract for tho supply of wire to Messrs. Jessop and Co. of Caleutla. It was con. 
sidered that there was no objection on political grounds to the proposed line being 
constructed and worked by the Maharaja. Such an arrangement would save the 
British Government all expense, and also the chance of unpleasantness and 
friction between its officers and those of the Kashmir State. The Public Works 
Department supported the project, since the Telegraph Department would wel. 
come any feeder toits lines which would not iucrease its own capital outlay, and 
would specially welcome an extension into Kashmir. But it was observed 
that the proposed line would be costly and difficult, crossing 2 summit level 
of 13,000 feet, and liable to suffer every winter and spring from frost and thaw, 
+ Derai-official Jeter from sir a. Lhe usual convention would have to be entered into 
Clarke to Mr, Thornton, duted 16th between the two Governments to determine a tariff 
sere eT lal Inter fom Mr, Of charges and empower the two administrations to 
Thornton to Major Henderson, dated collect money for one another.t Major Henderson 
Doel store 177 was addressed accordingly. 

On the 29th of March 1877 Major Henderson reported that the Maharaja 
had temporarily abandoned the project for connecting Kashmir with the British 
telegraph system, and intended for the present to construct a line between 
Srinagar and Gilgit only, with an intermediate station at Astor. His High- 
ness had asked for aid in the provision of material and labor, and Major 
Henderson suggested that he should be allowed to purchase the necessary 
material from the Telegraph Department, and also that Government should 
lend him the services of an oflicer—a Native in preference to an European— 
to superintend the work, with such staff of oyersecrs and skilled workmen 
under him as would be necessary for the efficient and rapid construction of the 
line. Major Henderson further said that the Maharaja would be obliged if the 
Government of India would lend him a staff of signallers until some of his 
own subjects had been trained lo the work, and also supply him with an estimate 

§ From Ofcer on Specisl Duty, Of the establishment necessary for the maintenance 
Kesbmir, No—, dated 26th Merch of the line, and of the othcr expenses connected 
: therewith.§ The Public Works Department was 
Il No. 812G,, datod 3nd April 1877. requested|| to give effect to the Maharaja's wishes 
and to Major Henderson’s suggestions. Mcantime a further communication 
was received from Major Henderson stating that Tis Highness was anxious to 
extend the line to Jammu, and to see both sections of it, viz., that from 
| Prom Major Henderson, No, 18, Gilgit to Srinagar, and that from Srinagar to 
dated 7th Mny_ 1677. Geueral 4, Jammu, commenced simullancously and at an early 
March 1878, No, 4. date. 

Then followed a correspondence about the cost of the line, which resulted in 
the Maharaja accepting an estimate of R40,000 for the section between Gilgit 
and Srinagar, and one of #21,600 for the section between Srinagar and Jammu. 
No Native officer of sufficient experience to superintend the construction of 8 
difficult line across the mountains between Srinagar and Gilgit could be found, 
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and the work was therefore 7ealrusted to Mr. Duthy, Assistant Superintendent, 
© Correspondence enting with on- Telegraph Department ; and, asa second offcer could 
sor Bat ated "ae a not be spared, the Maharaja's wish for the simul. 
1877, taneous construction of hoth sections of the line 
could not be complied with.* 

A draft agreement about the lines was sent for the Maharaja's concurrence ; 
No, 240i, dated 16th Octouer and Iliy Highness suggested one or two amend- 
1877. ments. Ife wished the Governtnent of India to 
guarantce that the strength and quality of the telegraph materials, includ. 
ing the wire, would be suited to the peculiarities of the country ; and to 
assurac responsibility for the proper construction of the lines, But the most 
important objection was to the application of the penal section 17 of Act I of 
1876 to the new lines. His Highness thought that such a provision might 
imply o limitation of his own jurisdiction ; while it would be unnecessary, since 
he intended to adopt the telegraph law of India, , 
The Director General of Telegraphs objected strongly to the proposed 
idditions regarding the quality of the material and the responsibility of the 
British Government, urging that Government had only promised the supply 
of material and a constructing staff, and that he could not guarantee the suit- 
ability of the material to the peculiarities of the country, or the transmission of 
messages betiween the termini, as the danger from avalanches during winter 
made it very doubtful whether the line between Srinagar and Gilgit could be 
+ Prom Public Works Department, Ma2intained.t It was then suggested to the Public 
No, 4481, duted 10: Hecember 1977. Works Department that as the lines were to be 

entirely within Kashmir territory, the usual convention might be convenientl: 

postponed until the time came for the line lo be actually joined to the Britis 
system, and that meanwhile the necessities of the case might be met by o 
simple letter expressing the readiness of the Government of India to undertake 
the work, to do it in the best style and as economically as possible, to hand it 
over in working order, and promising aid in workmen, &c. His Highness 
for his part should engage to pay the cost. It was, however, decided that a 
formal agreement should be executed, and accordingly, after further discus- 
sion, a fresh draft was prepared. It guaranteed that all the materials, includ- 
ing the wire, should be of the best quality used hy the Government of India 
on its own lines, and that the new lines should be handed over to the Kashmir 
Government in full working order, after which no responsibility in respect of 
their subsequent maintenance and working was to rest with the Government of 
No. 206G., dated 24th January 167, India. The penal clause objected to by the Maha- 
General A, Murch 1878, No. 65. raja was not thought to be essential and was there- 
fore omitted. The revised ogreement, as exccuted 

on the 9th March 1878, was as follows :— 


“Whereas His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir is desirous of obtaining the assist 
ance of the British Government towards the construction of lines of telegraph from Jammu 
to Srinagar and from Srinagar to Gilgit, the following terms are agreed upon by Major 
Philip Durham Henderson, C.S.1., Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, on the part of the 
British Government, duly empowered by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council on that 
behalf, and by Baboo Nilambar Mookerjec, M.A., B.L., Judge of the Sadar Adalut of Kash- 
mir, duly empowered by His Highness the Maharaja on that behalf. | : 

“T—The Dritish Government agrees to construct for the Kashmir Stale two lines of 
telegraph, cach consisting of one wire, to be carried on such suitable supports as are procurable 
in the vicinity, the one to be erected between Jammu and Srinagar at a cost of 121,600, 
more or less, and the other between Srinagar and Gilgit at a cost of 231,900, more or leas, 
provided in each case the following conditions are observed :— ; : 

“(a,) That the transport of all telegraph materials from Sialkot to the Kashmir frontier 
and within the limits of the Kashmir State, shall be directly arranged and paid for by some 
duly authorised officer of the Kashmir State. A 2 

(&) That all laborers whom the officer in charge of the construclion of the line shall 
Tequire to employ, shall be engaged and paid by a duly authorised officer of the Kashmir State. 

“(c.) That on due notice being given by the officer in charge of the construction of tho 
lina the Kashmir Government shall to the utmost of ils power comply with requisitions for 
trmnsport or labor. i 

‘(d,) That sound seasoned deodar posts, wherever these are procurable suitable for tele- 
graph supports, shall be provided by the Kashmir State and diatributed along the route to be 
taken by the telegraph lines in such manner ae the officer in charge of the work may direot. ‘ 

‘«(¢.) Thal no brackets or insulators be used in the construction of the lines, as their cos! 
has not been provided in the estimated amounts stated above. 
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ol itich Government gunrantecs that all telegraph materials, including (}, 
wire seedy ial be of the best quality used for its own lineg, and that the lines chat 
be handed over to the Keehmir Government in full working order. 

“T11.—Hia Highness the Maharaja agrees lo pay to the Britich Government, as the 
money may bo required, the actual cost incurred by it in the construction and establishment 
of tho lines, such cost being inclusive of — 

“(1,) The salaries and allowances of all members of the Indian Telegraph Establishment 

for the whole period Lhey may be detained on duty in Kashmir ; and 

“(2.) Tho cost of ineulating the line or of nny other changea in the original scheme that 

may be made hereafter with the concurrence or at the request of the Kashmir 
State. 

“TV.—The salaries and allowances of all members of the Indian Telegraph Estah. 
lishment will he puid to them by the Government of India through the Oficer on Special 
Duty, and the amounts of such payments will be recovered subsequently from the Kashmir State, 

“¥.—On the application in wriling of the Kashmir State, the Telegraph Department 
will supply at cost price all telegraph instruments and material required From time to time for 
the maintenance and working of the telegraph lines and oflices about to be established. 

“VI.—On the application in writing of the Kashmir State the Telegraph Department, 
will afford such advice aud ingtruction ag may be required and desired by tho Kashmir State 
for the maintenance and working of such telegraph liyes and offices. 

“VII,—On the application in writing of Ube Kashmir State the Telegraph Department, 
will lend the services of any native signallera who may volunteer for the duty, and whose 
serviees can be spared for such specified periods 13 may be sufficient to enable the Kashmir 
State to iain its own signallers. ri, 

 VIII,—The foregoing provisions are accepted by the British Government as a mark of 
friendship and good-will towants His Highness the Maharaja, but it is to be understood that 
after the lines are delivered over to the Kashmir Government, no responsibility whatever 
attaches to the British Government in respect of their subseyuent maintenance and working.” 

It was not thought necessary to make any stipulation in the agreement for 
the working of the line after it had been ouce fairly started, os this was to bo 
entirely in the hands of the Kashmir Government. 


Progress of the work,.—The line between Jammu and Srinagar was® fin- 
* Gent. A. May 1881, No. 4, ond ished in the summer of 1878, and seems to have 
December 1879, No. 12, worked well. But the section between Srinagar 
and Gilgit has not been completed. In 1877 the line was carried on for about 
95 miles between Srinagar and Astor, but thero were gaps which could only 
be got over by a cable line, while the winter of 1877-78 proved destructive 
to the work as far as it had gone. The direct route from Srinagar to Gilgit 
seems hopeless. Another route oié the Zojila pass, Ladakh, and Skardo has 
been most unfavourably reported on. One possible line vid the Kishengunga 
valley to Astor has been suggested, but its cost would be large and it would be 
liable to depredations on the Chilas border. 


Jammu and Sialkot—In January 1876+ the Officer on Special Duty 

+ Goul, Ay December 1879, No. 42, PCported that the Maharaja desired to establish 
a hg telegraphic connection between Jammu and Sialkot, 

and wished to know what conditions would be required by the Indian Telegraph 
Department, and what arrangements would be proposed regarding messages 
interchanged between the British and Kashmir systems. The Director-General 
of Tclegraphs reported{ on this subject that if Kashmir were regardcd aso 
} 18id, No. 43 foreign country, the rules of the international con- 

mn % vention, in their integrity, could be applied to the 
interchange of traffic. But there might be objections to treating the Kaehmir 
State entirely as a. foreign country, and making the Maharaja o party to an in- 
ternational convention ; and in this case it might be desirable, when the connec- 
tion was nade, to allow messagea to be exchanged with Kashmir at the same 
rates as between any two Indian stations. This arrangement would be a boon 
to the British visitors to Kashmir, would encourage traffic, and might be pro- 
posed to the Maharaja os a concession which the Government were willing to 
make in proof of their desire to meet his wishes in the matter. Under this 
arrangement the Kashmir State should be treated on the same footing as 2 State 
Railway and should be eredited with one-fourth of the value of all messages 
exchanged between ils offices and the British system, of course retaining the 
whole of the collections on messages exchanged between its own offices. The 
settlement of accounts would beevery simple. The Jammu office of the 
Maharaja and the British office at Sialkot would send to the Check Office of 
the Indian Telegraoh Devartment at Calcutta copies of all transferred messages 
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and a register of such messages periodi 
through the Director-General, to Ge Polien once would sulinit, 
account prepared, from these returne showing the sume due t flimie, & periodical 
The Maharojo objected to the Director-General’s pro ot y the Durbar. 
because the sharo of the traffic offered to Kashmir von feed aie eee 
complications might arise from periodical settlements oF eauato, a because 
therefore suggested that all transferred messages between th Sees tt ras 
mir telegraph lines should be forwarded free of any furth neh and Kash. 
each State should retain the entire amount received within ite charge, and that 
account of the Lransmission of messages. The Government a ; gonm bosders on 
posal experimentally, and the Officer on Special Duty was request cnt re 

* Goul, Ay December 1879, No. 4g, ON agreement to give i 

“0 rateey ing dratt® 8 effect to it. He sent the 





© Whereas il is desirable to provide for the freo inte: i 
tween tho aystem of British Ledisi telegraphs and te teen epi mesrages be- 
Highness the Maharaja of Jama and Kashmir. Tes hereby agret eterrnert ot Mis 

“1, Messages presented at any lelegraph station in Briti ani 
places within the lefritory of Tlie dTighners the Maharaja of Vensetet Kesha ‘shall, after 
payment of the charges usually levied in British India, be forwarded by telegraph to Si a 
Phence they cliall be’ transmitted to Jammu and thence forwarded without fede boot 
the Jammu and Kashmir telegmph to the receiving etation nearest tc the reside sarge by 
addressee, and thenee delivered free of charge by the most expeditious means of aie 
that is to say, if the addressee be within five miles of the receiving station, the me re will, 
if possible, be delivered by the Telegraph Master. If the addressee be beyond, Bo wil , 
as aforesaid, the message will be made ree to the Postal authorities for delivery. em 

. . Conversely, messages presented at any receiving office wilhin i i 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir shall, lier payment meth hen, rae 
levied on the telegraphic messages in the territory of His suid Highneas, be forwarded rf 
telegraph to Jammu and thence transmitted to Sialkot and thence forwarded without Turther 
charge to the addresace according to the rules of the British Telegraph Department. 

“3, Messages received at Sialkot for trunsfor to Jammu shall bear the signature and 
seal of the Telegraph Master at Sialkot, and shall be made over Ly him to the Jammu posta! 
official at Sialkot, who shall oo a receipt for the same. Conversely, messages received at 
Jammu for transfer to Sialkot shall bear the signature and ecal of the Telegraph Master at 
Jammu, and shall be forwarded by him to the Jammu postal official at Siatkot, who eball 
deliver the measage to the Telegraph Master at Sialkot, and obtain from him a receipt. 

4, Hie Highness the Maharoja of Jammu and Kashmir undertakes to use every effort 
to ensure the punetual and correct transmission of messages transferred to his line of telegraph. 
But having in view the wild and mountainous character of the country, His Highness doce not 
undertake to refund charges on messages which may not be delivered, or of which the delivery 
may be delayed. 

“6, Each Government shall retain the entire amount received within its own borders on 
account of the transmission of traasferred measages. 

«6, Prepaid or collated messages shall bo Ireely interchanged in the same way as ordinary 
Imesaages. 

7, Te the telegraphs of British India should hereafter be connected with the telegraph of 
Mis Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, the above-cited arrangements shall be 
subject to such revision and modification as may berequired. Otherwise the agreement shall 
remain in force for one year from the date thereof, after which period either party shall be at 
liberty to cancel the agreement on giving three months’ notice of such intention. ’ 


ihe The Government of India then passed orders in 
100, Ke these* words :— 


“ With regard to this agreement, I am directed to say thal the Government of India desire 
that express provision be made declaring that no messages can be accepted in transfer which 
entail the disbursement of funds by the delivery station, such as, reply paid, deposit postage, 
delivery by express, Kc.; also, that no messages can be transferred to telegraphs on guaranteed 
railways, as wuch transfer would also involve payment by the British Telegraph Department 
of charges not recoverable’in any way. Further, to ensure secrecy, messages transferred 
belween Sialkot and Jammu shoul be made over to the Mahoraja’s dak agent in scaled 
covers duly addressed {o the Telegraph Master, at Jammu or Sialkot, as the case may be. 

“With regard to the construction and maintenance of the line under consideration, I 
am to request that you will represent Lo the Malaraja that, in (be opinion of the Government 
of Indiag the most suilable arrangement would be that the Kashmir State should conatruct, pay 
for, and maintain the line from Jammu to Suketgarh (the frontier village), and that the British 
Telegraph Department should ‘undertake the construction and maintenance of the line from 
thenee to Sialkot. In this case the British ollice at Sialkot would work in direct communics- 
tion with that at Jamma, or, if (he Maharaja would prefer it, there would be no objection to 
lend to His Iighness the portion of the line from Suketyarh to Sialkot, and to grant o site for 


@ telegraph office in the Sialkot cantonment. In this case the telegraph line between 
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Suketgarh und Sialkot: would be constructed Ly the British Government, but the 


enLire ex 
‘ Den 
of maintenance would devolve on the Maharoja.” ee 


No reply was reecived to these proposals, and on the 6th July 1879 
:, Mr. Henvey was informed that further consideration 
had confirmed Government in the opinion that the 
first of the two proposals would be the more suitable, and he was asked to 
courteously inform Lis Highness that it had been 
finally decided on. This order was communicated 
to the Dewan, who replicd that His Highness— 
nelined (v think that, as the present eystem of sending messages From the telegraph oflice 
m Suketguch, de, Ot Tanbir Singpura* to the office at Sialkot by the hands of 
t. sowara is working well without any iuconvenience (9 the 
public, Uh sno necessity for taking the line from Sialkot.” 


General A. December 1670, No. 66. 


Abid, No. 9. 









But the Officer on Special Duty was informed that 
arrangements had been made, and it appeared 
undesirable to the Government of India to abandon the plan of connecting the 
break of 14 miles. Mr, Henvey replied that the Maharaja was prepared to 
carry his telegraph to the frontier at Sukctgarh 
but would prefer to have ao separate terminal office 
there, on the ground that if the Sialkot and Jammu offices were in direct 
communication, there would be risk of dispulcs regarding tho management of 
the Kashmir line. It was finally understood that 
the Maharaja would construct his line to Suket- 
earb, after which the question of joining the lincs could be diseussed.t Accord. 
iP ingly in January 1880 the Public Works Depart. 
ment ordered the early construction of a line from 
1 Gent, Ay, Jauuary 1880, No, 64. Sialkot to Suketgarh.t In November 1880§ Mr. 
Henvey, in reporting on the Srinagar-Gilgit line, 
mentioned that the Maharaja's wire had been carried 
to Suketgarh, but the whole question was allowed to drop at this time; and ina 
letter dated the 7th March 1882,|| submitting a pro- 
posal of the Maharaja to establish telegraph lincs in 
his provinces, Mr. Henvey stated that, since November 1880, the Durbar had 
made no reference to him, or given him any information on the subject of 
telegraphs in Kashmir. 

In August 1883 the Director Gencral of Telegraphs reported that the nine 

A—Genl—E,, Jouuery 1984, Nor, Miles of line which had been in 1880 constructed 
mrt: between Sialkot and Suketgarh had never been used. 
In 1880 a subordinaie of the Public Works Department had, without authority, 
joined this line on to the Mabaraja’s line from Jammu and complaints had been 
made about his conduct; but the connection between Suketgarh and Sialkot had 
not been worked because the Durbar feared complications about establishments 
and the interchange of message and faulls in working. In September 1883 the 
Officer on Special Duty was directed to ascertain if the Maharaja's objections 
could not be met. Soon afterwards the Viceroy visited Kashmir, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken for working the whole line to Sialkot, and the arrangement has 
since then been satisfactorily continued. 

So far as inland messages are concerned the British and Kashmir telegraph 
departments retain their respective receipts, and consequently there is no 
interchange. 

In regard to forcign messages the following procedure was suggested in 
A—Genersl—E, Jununry 1664, No. 74, Foreign Department lettcr to the Officer on 

Special Duty, No. 226, dated 24th January 1884:— 

"The despatching office in Kashmir would signal, under the head ‘official instruc 
ions’ in the preamble of messages, the amount collected on behalf of the British Telegraph 
Department and of the foreign administrations concerned ; and the British Telegraph Office at 
Silky, after checking the correctness of the sum so signalled, would etrike the entry oul 
befor re-tranemitting the teleyrram. This credit would be the full charge of the message, 95 
defin® in Part 11 of the Indian Telegraph Guide, and any amount imposed for the tranemie- 
sion ©F the message over the lines in Kashmir would be. collected in addition from the sender. 
For (he purposes of adjustment of accounts the Check Offica of the Director Genera) of 
Telegraphe would correspond dircetly with you, A monthly account of sums due from the 
Durbar could be regularly furnished 40 you, and after obtaining the Neceseary paymente, you 
would be able to send o treasury receipt for the amount to the Check Office of the Director 


Gener] 4,, December 1879, No. 60, 


General &., Decewber 1879, No. 61, 


General A, Devember 1879, No. 61, 


+ (October 1879.) 


§ Goul, A, Blay 1681, No. 4 


y Geil. A,, March 1882, Nos, 56-50, 
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Genern]. 1am to add that all correspondence between th i 
the Durbar would, a8 you suggest, ase ikieugh Gear ‘olice Indian Telegraph Department ond 


© A—Politicel—E, February 1883, Noe, 239-258, Other Projec' 


Distances of the District Telegraph Lines in Jammu territory that the Ma 
ordered for consiruction. 


ts.—It appears 
a araja contemplates 
Mile. Making telegraph lines to Gilgit, 


From Jemm oy lana. distance (oe Ladakh,and Skardo, and connect. 
” Udninpoor to Meas GEE oe ee ing the provincial divisions of 
“to Mamengeur » +... 10 Jammu _tertilory by district 

yunugeur to Whudurwab . i 
: Rasinurenr (0 rf ttt 2 lines.* The latter work will be 





“ . .  . . 48 undertaken frst, and the Gor- 
. “* + "ernment of India haveagrced to 
Totaz purascn . 250 procure for the Durbar the neces. 


— sary materials, 
Kashmir and Ladakh.—The connection between Kashmir and Ladakh 
Political A., July 1969, No, 42, seems to be adoubtful plan. It has been described 


by the British Joint Commissioner at Leh in these 
words :— 


“The plan ie to have a line from Srinagar to Sonamarg ; thence » break as far as Dras 
(80 miles) to be worked by runners, and ogain a telegraph from Drs lo Leh by the ordinary 
route. Thus the Zojila pass, which ia the only obstacle to the dak runners between Leh and 
Srinagar at, present, is to remain an obstacle, and those sections of the road which are cavily 
worked by the runners, or by pony dike, are to be spanned by the telegraph. The cost of tho 
line ja estimated at about a lakh of rupees, the working expenses (without repairs, &c.,) al 
about H150 0 month, and the receipts al about R2-8a month. The effect on the couatry 
through which the line will pass will be todenude it of the greater part of \he carefully culti- 
vated building wood it now contains, and as there are no political or military ends to serve by 
Tunning e telegraph to Ladakh, it is difficult to seo what object can be gained by it.” 


Tid, No. 41. Mr. Henvey's comment was as follows :— 


“ T agree s : . that the line is not wanted for military or political purposes, 
but the object of the Durbar is, it can hardly be doubted, to bring the Ladakh province im- 
mediately and directly under the control of the Jammu authorities, just as the Governor of 
Kashmir has been controlled from Jammy, since the Jammu-Srinager line was made, wilh 
very questionable results.” 


POST OFFICE. 


Early arrangements.—In 1861 ond 1853 proposals were made for 
Forei gs : i establishing o British Post Office in Kasbmir, 

i partment Consultations, a iT 
2th Moy 1853, Now, 144-117 aud but they were negatived because the Mabaraja 
Aath, Aogast 2258; Nes. #14—216: Golab Singh was averse to them. 

The want of proper postal arrangements in Kashmir having led to com- 
plaints from visitors, the Post Master General of the Puujab personally visited 
Jammu in December 1865 and conferred with the Maharaja on the subject. 
He obtained permission to open an Imperial Post Office at Srinagar as part of 
the offico of tho Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, on the understanding 
that the Maharaja, who bore the cost of the carriage of the mails through 
his own territory, should get some share of the postage on the correspondence 
thus carried. 


iati in the issue of the rules 
System of 1867.—These negotiations resulted in 
contained in the Punjab Government Notification, No. 673, dated 16th March 
1867 :-— 
ef i ig ts for postal communication with Kashmir during the ensuing 
eenson tea bone Mae ern communicable with the Kashmir Government and the Post Master 
General of the Punjab :— ’ . ; 
TAM] letter from Srinagar and the valley of Kashmir will be forwarded wid 


were i i fficial of 
“TL—At M the lellers will be placed in a sealed bag and made over to an o| 

the Melaraie of Kashmir, orl will convey the bag to the civil officer on duty at Srinagar. 
« IIL—The bag will be opened, and the letters sorted, by an official atlached to the o! 


of the civil office tere for visitors at Srinagar and their followers will be distributed through 


the agency placed at the disposal of the civil officer ; other letters will be made over to the 
Dewan of the Mubaraja at Srinagar for distribution. 
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«Y,—In addition to the English poslage, a fee equal to half the English postage wil) be 
levied on all letters delivered at Srinagar. . 

“VL_—A Post Office will be opened at or near the residence of the civil officer for ‘th, 
convenience of vieitors to Kashmir and their followers, and Ietlera for Brit ish territory will 
be despniched in a sealed bag to Murree and made over to the postal authorities at that Place, 

“CVJL—-All covers intended for despateh from Srinagar to British territory by the aber, 
dak, which, for convenience, will be designated the “ Resident’s dik,” should be marked with 
the words “per Hesident’s dak” in English, and signed at the lower left-hand corner by the 
sender. ‘They must further bear in addition to the English postage a Kashmir postaye stam, 
of half the value of the English stamp required ; otherwise they will be made over to the 
Dewan to be returned to the sender if known, or otherwise disposed of according to the Tules 
of the Kashmir Post Office.” 


Changes in 1870-71.—In 1870 the direct connection of the Srinagar 
Post Office with the ollice of the Officer on nian Duty was severed ; but the 
s ‘anneint Department Stinagar Post Office has always since been main. 
to dutier (arnt ottie tovowce, tained by the Imperial Post Ollice during the Kash. 
sate hae Tieancial Department "IT season of each year. At first the sanction was 
to Directur General of the Post Office, experimentally given* in 1870; but it was con. 
7, dnted 6th Marel 1871. tinuedt+ permanently in 1871. The establishment 


is as follows :— 








R 
1 Deputy Post Master on = i ‘ : « 100 per mensem. 
1 Clerk s . é . . 4 ‘< - 30 5 
iMag <i- 4: a & et <2 Stee | 
2 Peons 5 : 7 ‘“ 7 7 s » i i 
Stationery < 3 6 ” 


Leh.—An office was opened at Leh experimentally on the 1st June 1978; it 
teen Financial Department yas continued on the Ist January 1876; and was 
0 Direetor Genwral of the Port Office, rf . : 
Nos, 498 nnd 2386, duted 250 Jonunry Made permanent in August 1876. It is open 


and 29rd August 1876. throughout the year. 


Levy of postage.—In regard to the levy of postage the system in force 
is that non-oflicial correspondence coming from India is subject to ordinary 
Indian rates of postage; but additional postage equal to half the Indian postage 
is levied on behalf of the Kashmir Durbar; while correspondence originating 
at Srinagar and destined for delivery in India is subject to the Kashmir 

$E—General D.. September 1832, postage in addition to the inland Indian rates. 
a2, ‘This arrangement applies also to the Post Office 
at Leh, But the system does not in any way govern the relations be- 

{Letter No, 291, dated 13th July Ween the Imperial Post Office and the Durbar’s 
1883, 


34 ca DP ey ir 
October 1083, Ko. 26.) ca laa These appear,” writes§ Sir O. St. 
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“to be such as might exist between two sovereign States having no mutual postal convention. 
Prepayment of a letter to Kashmir or Jammu ia Indian alamps or cash 1s impossible, and 
the Kashmir postage is at least equal to, not half, the Indian. For instance, a letter weighing 
one tola, and addressed to Jammu from India, is charged one anna British and one anna 
Kashmir postage, the latter payable cither by being stamped beforehand wilh Kashmir 
stamps, or in coin at Jammu. A letter weighing one tola sent from any part of Jammu aud 
Kashmir to India must be stamped with Kashmir stamps to the value of one anna, the Indian 
postage being prepaid in Brilish slamps or left bearing at pleasure. Indian stamps are of 
course readily procurable at Srinagar and Jammu, while the Mabharnja has a Post Office at 
Sialkot, where his stamps are sold, and to which letters for hie Stale are transferred by the 
Indian Post Olfice at that place.” 


Unsatisfactory state of affairs.—The whole of the postal arrangements 
with Kashmir are extremely unsatisfactory. It 
has been suggested to the Durbar that the proper 
solution of all dificulties would be a convention including letters, post-cards, 
money-orders, and all branches of postal business. A scheme is under coD- 
sideration. 


A—Political E, Octobwr 1883, No. 27. 


COINAGE. 


a . On the 13th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted 
Political Au Augaal 1860, No.1 2 4.6 following memorani dani about the coinage of the 
Kashmir State :— 


“There ig at present much confusion in Kashmir, and considerable excitement among the 
iz people, with reference to the vurioue silver coius in circulation. 
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First.—Tho old Harisinghi rupee worth eight 
Sikh Raj by Sirdar Hari Sing, ‘They are few fe wewlen 
weight and good metal. , 

Second.—'the old Chilki rupees, issued by Maharaja Golab Six 
ten anne, 16 eonematuence of the dishonest prnetice of the Knsln 
Mint theve old Chilki rupees were greatly debused, and some ye: 19 . 
fareed to tower to value generally to ebzht annan: Unt theapcceny eas es a itsele 
of many annae, and, moreover, the device being rude and easily imitated. the Keehn ene 
eraithe have freely used their own coins along with the Gavernment money. and miei en, 
as much copper us suited their purpose, ‘Phe old Chilkie are spread ull over the saat ny 
they form the general creating medium for plly tre. Ne sounieye end 

"hird-—The new Chilki rupees, issned by the present Maharaja al 
dre tenes et enpeea by HE Maharaja about (en or twelve 
years iB y ure of full weight and guod metal, and ave tuken at the value of ten 

Fourth.—The English or double rupee, rarely imitated and free! 

Now when the new Chilkis were brought inen8 atterapt 6 emia to ae Leen made to teeall 
the obsolete coine, aud further, the negligence of the Government and of the police hae culfered 
the operation of the coinera to ga unchecked, though coining is af course forbidden by the Lie 
of the country. From these causes il happens that, ag before stated, the old and devasel or aa 
Lerfeit Chilkis are current in vast quamities. A recent theft of shina wan braced ty cortars 
f rir, whose premises were searched, and there the police discovered cuining 
implements. matter being reported to the Mahuraju Hie Ilighness awoke to the loss 
which both the Stile and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing slute of 
affairs, and ho passed an order dicecting all who possess old Chilkia to present them for examic 
nation. If the cine be recognised ay from the Government mint, the holders will receive ull 
value in new Chill if other the bad money is to be broken. ‘This measure has given 
rise (0 loud and wide-epread complaints, ‘The people say that the coins are only distinguishable 
from one another by the varying quantily of alloy. ‘The oll Chilkia were notoriously” debased 
Uy the oflicera of the Mint: and as the practice of private coining has been winked at or at 
lenat overlooked, the Government ought not to make ita subjects suffer for the bad coinage 
which has resulled therefrom, ‘The case is ditficult: on the one haud it is clear that @ debssed 
coinage which owes its origin to the facts hei described ouht to be recalled ; on the other 
hand, the Durbar is between the horns of a dilemma, Hither (he bulk of the population must 
enffer loss from the rejection and destruction of the bad coin, though issued from the saint it- 
self or passed wholesale by coiners under ihe nose of the Government, or the State must take 
the logs on ila own shouldera. Tam afraid the latter horu is not one upon which the Durbar is 
likely to impale itself.” 


These were introduced during the 
and aro for the most part of full 


igh, nnd valued originally at 
mit officials in charge of the 












































It may be added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 
Political A, October 1871, No. Commissioner at Leh about the depreciation of 
ee Ire ee et the Chilki rupee in Ladakh. A litUle before this 
Flunwcisl A. Novewber 1870, Nos. the Maharaja had asked the Government to enable 
a him to get coining machinery. It was suggested 
that he should make use of the Calcutta Mint, but he objected that to give up 
General A., May 1870, Nos. 19-21, coining would be detrimental both to his revenue 
and Oclobor 1870, Nos. 1-2, and his dignity. The Government then ordered 
the Roorkee workshops to comply with the Durbar's indents; and at the same 
time olfered to supply blanks from the Calcutta Mint. . 











CENSUS. 


The Officer on Special Duty was called upon by Forcign Depart- 

We? ment circular No. 743P., dated the 30th March 

General Ay Seah gee: 1878, to report whether the Kashmir State was 
likely to co-operate with the British Government in securing a complete census 
ete of India. He replicd on the 17th April 1878 in the 
eet affirmative, assuming that no very detailed inform- 
ation would be required. Then came the Kashmir famine, and on the 30th 
Gencrat A., September 1880, No.1, March 1680 Mr. Henvey deprecated the inclusion 
aud KW, : of Kashmir in the general census. He thought 
that the results would be most untrustworthy, partly because the Durbar would 
endeavour to minimise the mortality of the famino, and partly because the 
system of allowing State rations according to the numbers of families would 
tend to exaggeration. On the whole he thought that it would be “not only 
undesirable but also impracticable to make a census of the Kashmir valley for 
aome time to come.” Accordingly Kashmir was excluded from the census 


operations. 
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RELIGIONS. 
© =Jammn and Kashmir terti- Mr. Drew's account.*—Mr. Drew has de, 
tories,” pp. 492, 499. scribed the religions of the Kashmir State in these 


words :— 

“There are four religions. Only three, indeed, are of much importance as regarde this 
country. These are three widespread religions of Buddhism, Hinduism, and Muhammadaniam, 
The fourth is the Sikh sect of the Hindus, which is very sparingly represented. . 

“The Buddhists comprise two out of the three Tibetan racea— the Champas and the 
Lodakhis. ‘They comprise also the inhabitants of several Dard villages who, while retainin, 
certain rites of their own, have adopted Buddhism, It should be noted that not only those 
Dard villages follow this religion who, il wae shown, have acquired the Tibetan tongue and 
lost their own, but several others also who retain their own Dard speceh. 

“The Muhammadane include the Baltis who, as before said, are but Lndakhis converted to 
Ielam, nearly all the Dards, the Kashmiris (taking them generally), aud the Chibbalis, 

“OF the Hindu faith are the Paharis and Dogras. 

“OF Sikhs but very few are lo be met with in these territories. There are come Villages 
of comparatively old colonisation in the Jhelum valley, and there is a Sikh temple and granth 
or book on the banks of the Chenab. 

“Te is the ease that within the Hindu area are many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other races, but also natives of the came part who have at different limes been converted; 
this is expecially the case in the towns. On the other hand, in every town in the Muham. 
madan country Hindus are settled, chiefly as traders ; and again, in Kashmir, a proportion of 
the inhabitants retain their old Hindu faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins.” 


Muhammadan fanaticism in Srinagar.—In Septembert 1872, a serious 
¢Pol, D., March 1873, 5—79, riot occurred in Srinagar between the Muhammadan 
Vol. A., February 1874, Nos. 271-278. sects of Shins and Sunnis. The cause was religious 
fanaticism. Great loss of property was inflicted. There was a long investi- 
gation made by Habu Nilambar Mukerji and Vazir Ponnoo. The Maharaja 
punished a number of Sunnis severely, and warned both sccts. 

The affair is worth mentioning, partly because it formed the subject of a 
report to the Officer on a Duty, partly because it attracted the notice of 
the Shah, who begged the Government of India to protect the Shiahs, and 
principally as evidence of the fanatical spirit prevailing in Srinagar ot the 
time. The Officer on Special Duty said that— 


“the animosity between the two sects has on many previous occasions caused tumults aod 
bloodshed in the city.” 


The police were reorganised, it was said, in Srinagar in consequence of the 


affair, The Shah was informed that the Government of India saw no reason 
to doubt that substantial justice in the matter had been done by the Maharaja. 


Hindu rule over Muhammadans in Kashmir,—It has been shown thet 
the Maharaja and his advisers are bigoted Hindus, and the history of the famine 
of 1878-79-80 is full of passages which indicate that the Mussalman popula- 
tion of Kashmir suffers peculiarly at the hands of a Hindu administration. 





MISSIONARIES. 


Alleged persecution in 1867.—In 1867, the Bishop of Calcutta com- 
Foreign Department General Pro- Plained to the Viceroy that converts to Christianity 
ceedings, August 1867, Nor. 119-120. in Kashmir were subjected to persecution, and he 
observed that such conduct on the part of the ruler of the State was a breacb 


a a Queen’s proclamation of 1868. The following reply was sent to the 
ishop :— 


“The Governor-General in Council, while deeply regretting Uhe pressure to which Chris- 
tian converts are said to be subjected in Kashmir, is unable to take any action under (he 
proclamation by which Mer Majesty the Queen assumed the dircet government of India, 
Lecause the terme of that document apply only lo territories included within Lhe limils of 
British India. In the case of a Tributary Slate like Kashmir all that His Excellency io 
Council can do is to discourage persecution by expostulation and indirect influence. 

“A copy of Your Lordubip’s letter will be forwarded to the Punjab Government, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be requesled to bring the matter to the immediate notice of the 
British Resident, in view to the Maharaja being addressed in as earnest a tone of remon- 


etrance as the political relations of the Queen’s Government in India with the Kashmir 
Durbar may warrant.” 
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Renewed complaints.—In the following year similar complaints reached 


; the Government of Indi 

oj se daa Notas e ¢ it ia through the Churel 
Seren : ° Missionary Socicty, but they could not be eu. 
etantiated, nnd it was ascertained that no obstructions had been recent) 
offered to the attendance of the sick at the Mission's dispensary. : 


Mr. Clark’s case and the protest of the Church Missi iety.— 
It will be seen from Chapter VI that the question of mimesis” tae AR : 
rernain in Kashmir during the winter was taken up in connection with 3Mie- 
sionary work, 


Mr, Girdlestone’s opinion in 1671,—Mr. Girdlestone did not think 
much of the prospects of Mission work in Kashmir: the following remarks 
are quoted from page 27 of his “ Memorandum on Kashmir and some adjacent 
countries” :— 


“The Mussulman is obstinate and obstructive by reason of dense ignorance, and, whilvt 
gulmissive in most things, proves the exception to the rule by taking the opportunity of in- 
sulting a Christian Missionary if be attempts to preach in the streets, Repeated efforts have 
Daen mude towards the conversion of Kashmiris; but judging by reculls I expect that till 
education has become much more general, and there is no apeedy prospect of Uhie, Miesionary 
enterprise will have little chance, except when associated with medicine.” 


Missionaries in the famine.—Mr. Henvey’s account of the fomiuc in 
Kashmir shows what good work the Missionaries at Srinagar did then. 


Moravian Mission in Ladakh.—The Maharajo bas recently consented 
to the permanent establishment of a Moravian Mission in Ladakh. His High- 
ness was reluctant at first, because he was afraid of hurting Tibetan suscepti. 
bilities, but the Goverument of India observed that they would not object if 
they were in the Durbar’s place, and His Highness 
eventually gave way." 





© Pol, A, Jun. 1881, Nov. 149-162. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MILITARY RESOURCES OF THE KASHMIR STATR. 
Political aspect of the Kashmir army.—The sixth article of the treaty 


of Amritsar binds the Maharaja of Kashmir— 


“to joia with the whole of bis military Force the British troops when employod within the bills 
or in Che territories adjoining his possessions.” 


One object of the treaty was to establish a strong Rajput power in Jammu and 
Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of the defence of a diff. 
cult country. And clearly the army of the Kashmir State does cover an im. 
portant part of the frontier of India. On the east and north it touches the 
fringes of the Chinese empire: on the north-west its influence is felt amon 

the small States south of the Hindu Kush reaching almost to the extreme east- 
ern limit of the Afghan dominion; while on the west it holds in check for 
about a hundred and fifty miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus Valley, and 
affords some support to the British power in the mountainous couatry of Hazara. 


Services.—The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
mutiny have been described. In 1668 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier General Wilde's force against the Black Mountain tribes ; and the 
Maharaja has on several occasions offered his troops to the British Government. 
In the last Afghan war His Highness was informed with grateful acknow- 
ledgments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 
efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploils of the Kashmirarmy are the capture 
of Chilas in 1854-55; the expedition against Yasin in 1863, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 


Description of the Kashmir army,."—Major Biddulph wrote a note about 
< Beroa euitg, Soft Gin be Covi the Kashmirarmy in January 1880, which was sup- 
Political A. duly 1863, Nos.73t075. plemented by Mr. Henvey in December 1682, The 
agree B. October 1688, Now. 45 to results arrived at are reproduced below. It must 
; be understood that the accuracy of the figures is 
not vouched for. : 
Organisation.—The Kashmir army, as at present constituted, is the out- 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one upon 
the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one harmonious 
whole. In addition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, infantry, &., 
there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corpe, o!2., the 
Khola Fauj, the Jungi Fouj, and the Nizamat. ; 

In the Jungi Fauj, again, certain administrative changes have taken place 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the force in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamat and special corps are localized, and aro entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1877, has been divided into four small 
corps d'armees under the name of columns. Each column is composed of— 

4 Regiments of Infantry. 
Jungi Fauj 1 Regiment of Cavalry. 
ungr Fauj . = 9.8 Batteries of Artillery. 
4 Companies of Sappers and Miners. 
Khola Fauj + 9 Dustabs. 
These represent a total (on paper) of 5,612 men. 

In each column there is a Sanadis or General, and a Bukshi who is also 
styled “Officer Column.” The latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due to 
private influence, and has the whole administration of the column in his hands. 
Everything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, and warlike supplics 
for his column are under his charge, but the weakness of the central authority 
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allows him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline; 

a mzaaan conte of oberg Beteoes Feed consents there 
To assist him he has a Naib, The office of “ Officer Column” ia c id olicers, 
of the most important under the Kaehmir Government. onsidered one 


Infantry.— The Jungi Favj was originally formed 
under Ranjit Singh, and consisted formerly of teint ake ue an - 
each of four companies, and containing 430 men of all ranks under a Ci so ol 
In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a amall reduction ofeuy par 
ations was ellected ny Ungading tere battalions together to form one regiment, 
ing a Colon: i : 
and pl oe ' J cl in chargo of two regiments, so that the Column Officers 


Pay! 
R 
Bokeh. 2, i 
1BukshisNob |] St 7 a0 ue. 200 pet stcath 
LSunadis ws sf ff Steg : 
2 Colonels,eachat .  . ee Cr) x 


In practice, however, the Sanadis and Colonels identif’ 5 enti 
with the regiment with which they happen to find daahiva sere a 
exercise little authority over regiments at o distance, which are noni 
under them. The connection of the bettalions also has not been thoroughly 
carricd out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are still to all 
intents and purposes separate regiments, The regiments are not numbered, but 
i ve pec names, and each, with slight exceptions, contains men of a single 
class only. 


They are— 
Jet Column.—Bukshi, Wazir Chund ; Sanadis, Jowahir Singh— 
Sbib Regiment . . . . : : é . De i 
Sheonab ,, C 4 : . = a , a 
Bisessur . . . “ . . : i 
Fatteh eek . . . . . . ‘ 
2nd Column.—Bukshi, Juri Mulla (?); Sanadis, Mian Ohatroo— 
Brijraj_ Regiment ‘ : : : . 2 - Dogras. 
Gowerdun a < 7 : ‘ 7 ne 
Rooder a ‘ . é : 2 . Poorbeahs, 
Mabcer a ‘ i . é 3 J . Gikhs and ‘Dogras, 
Rugbir » . . . 7 . . - Dogras. 
Gobind 7 DLL Dogras and Silhs, 
Hanooman » . . . 7 . : Goorkhas. 
3rd Coltumn.—Bukshi, (?) ; Sanadis, Labbah— 
Kuggur Regiment . . . : . : . . Baltics. 
Devi 7 i . . é ‘ 2 - « Chibblis. 
Rugghonath ,, Ske wee Dogras, 
Bulpada » . . 4 . . . a . Poorbeabs. 
Narshsing oe . . . . . « Dogras. 
Ramghol ” 7 . . . . . . ” 
Gudhotar a ‘« . 7 . . ‘ . . Poorbeabs. 
Soorij » . . “ - . . . - Dogras. 
4th Column.—Bukshi, Ram Kishen; Sanadis, Hoshiyara— 
Bijli Regiment . + + = : - Dogras. 
be i . . . . = : . ° » 
Gopal . o mT PD Goorkbas. 
Ram = Sol ff pf 2. Dogras, 
Rome ee gs Bs Pp tae 
Luchman A 2 . . a : : 2 : poset sn 
i . . . . . . as 
a ges aulmans and 
Chibhalis. 


The Ist column only had two regiments of the old organization assigned 

to it, as there was not a sufficient number to double all columns, so two new 

aga ea a A a Pe 
1 All compotations are in English maney. 
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iments are being formed out of tho Nizamat, and the four regiments }; 
been raised to a sufficient strength to equal one of the two battalion Tegient, 
in the other columns. A regiment is now spoken of as the Narnin-Pertab, & 
both the old names being retained. A battalion consists of — s 


Pay. 
R 
1 Commadan . . : : 62 8 0 per month. 
1 Adjutant, 
1 Woordi-Major, feachat  .  « 40), 
1 Major, : 
4 Subadare, each at 1510 0 5 
8 Jemadors, n+o ? 
12 Havildars, ,, 312 0 5 
4Sayen, yes 3120 ” 
WINaba | yah Yate oy (ae Gls 720 ° 
@Koorias. yi 4s we 720 ?} 
400 Sepoys, n ‘i i 610 0 


The Adjutant is ex-officio second in command, and takes command in the 
absence of the Commadan. 

The Woordi-Major fulfils the duties of an Adjutant in a British regi- 
ment. 

The Major acts as a Regimental Paymaster and Quartermaster com. 
bined. 

The battalion contains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a Subadar. 

‘The Sargen acts as Pay Havildar, keeps the rosters, and does the whole of 
the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the Iooria. 

Goorkha and Mian Rajput sepoys get ten annns a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Goorkha regiment in 1862 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Maharaja. 

The Jagirdar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of, the sons or sub- 
stitutes of men who hold jagirs from the Government along the foot of the 
hills near Jammu, in return for which they are bound to furnish a man for 
military service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing 8 
substitute, They are almost all Mussulmans, and form one of the finest look- 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear ahigh reputation. If the family 
fails to furnish a soldier or substitute, the jagir is resumed by the State. Each 
man receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his uniform free; he is subject to 
no deductions. The jagirdar system is falling into disuse. 

A certain number of enlisted camp-followera are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows :— 


Pay. 
: 2 
1 Armourer . . . . 9 G O per month 
Leg é 64 Oy 
"2 Armourers, each et . . 5 00 ” 
8 Langris, » . . . . 820 » 
8 Bhistees, we ae a : 320 4 


They wear no uniform, and are not subject to deductions like other sepoys. 
The duty of the Langri is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his com- 
pany, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 


Uniform.—There are severa) kinds of uniform :— 


Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunic and white trousers, given by the 
State every fuur or five years. : 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year. 

A snuff-coloured suit (nuswaree) of thin puttoo, which was formerly sup” 
plied every sccond year and charged to the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction from the sepoy’s pay. 

Athick puttoo coat every third year, for which the sepoy is charged 
RK 48 at the time of issue. 2 

Two years ago a uniform of French grcy felting with red facings was intro- 
duced into some regiments, and it ia intended to clothe the whole army with it 
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for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet for 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 
‘Though definite periods are prescribed for the isauc 
always greatly exceeded. The men strive to delay as lo: 
of those articles for which they pay, and are often i 
before the issue is actually made. 
Officers are supplied with uniform as ive i 
of o Sanadis costs Thout R 300. required at their own expense. That 
The Khola Fauj, or Kushada Fauj, which now i i 
is the representative of the Kashmir Sony as it eel dae ma 
hefore the songuucet of Kashmir by the Sikhs, It is composed of Sikhs, Dozras, 
Poorbecahs and Pathans, but the latter predominate, and till a few years ay . 
the forco was almost entircly Pathan. Of late years it has fallen ate dista- 
vour, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while o greater 
number of Hindus has been admitted to counterbalance the Pathan element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into Bradris or bro- 
therhoods. A Bradri consists of— 


use on special occasions only. It 


of uniforms, they are 
ug as possible the issue 
in a state of rags long 


ntry only, 
r Afghan rule 


Pay. 
1 Jemad : 
emadar , * . . . 6 4 
VHovilders 2] DfT tg gg Permonth. 
LNishawehi TD agg” 
2% Sepoys, each at . . 410 z 
1 Mashki. g3e@0°) 


» 


Four Bradris constitute a Dusteh, which is commanded by 2 Dustehdar, who 
receives R15-10a month. 

Three Dustehs form the command of a Sirdar, who receives R37-6 a 
month. A large proportion of the Sirdars are now Rajputs or Sikhs, 

Each column has three Sirdars with their men attached to it, anda Major 
who acts as Regimental Paymaster to the nine Dustehs. At first there was a 
Sanadis of the Khola Fauj, a3 well as a Sanadis of the Jungi Fauj to each 
column: now thisis the ense in two columns only, which looks as if it is 
intended to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative 
status of tho Khola Fauj altogether. The pay of a Khola Fauj Sanadis is 
#125 a month. The Sanadis are Radha Kishen (of the Ist column) and Sunt 
Ram (of the 4th column). 

The men of the Khola Fauj are supposed to supply their own arms, but 
in practice the arms are gencrally supplied by the State ond charged to the 
men. Two men in each Bradri carry a jezail between them, the rest are armed 
with matchlocks, and each man carries @ sword. All are undrilled. They hold 
many small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, 
especially when brought into contact with Mussulman tribes on the western 
frontier. They are much used for escorl work and odd jobs of any description. 
They are, however, wanting in discipline, and have several times given trouble 
by mutinous conduct. On one occasion a Bradri with its flag deserted to the 
enemy when in action on the Gilgil frontier. Uniform is supplied by the State 
every five or six years. It is of dark blue cloth with scarlet turban breast 
purdah and cummerbund. 2 ; . 

The force forms a refuge for most of the military waifs and strays in 
Northern India. Pathans from Swat and Boner, who have had to leave their 
homes on account of blood-feuds, ren who have been discharged for mis- 
conduct [rom British regiments, all find a home in the Khola Fauj. Besides 
these are many Kashmiri Pathans, who are a fine soldierly racc. A con- 
siderable number of men travelling down-country to enlist in the British. 
avmy are waylaid at Jhelum and inveigled into the Maharaja’s service by 
promises which are not carried out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher 
pay than that given by the British Government. Too late the recruit learns to 
his sorrow that a rupce in Kashmiri coinage is worth only half a British rupee, 
and is still more hardly earned by being withheld for months after it has 
become duc. 


i ! i hola Fauj 
Cavalry.—Until 1877 the cavalry was organized as part of the Ki 
in banaene iE 120 of all ranks. On the formation of the army into columns, 


the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which was altached! to cach 
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column, hy whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains— 


Pay. 
8 
1 Commadan on. 7 ‘ i “ - 62 6 O per month, 
Adjutant, 
i Woordi Major, bet at. . : - 87 8 0 
1 Major, 
4 Reesaldars, each at é 7 ‘ . 3164 «0 a 
12 Havildars, » +: . . . 2% 0 0 on 
4 Sargens, a - ‘ fe * ? -. 
72 Dufadora, Gp ‘ a a 7 ? 
12 Kote Dufladars, ,, 2 . ‘ > ? a 
250 Sowars, ” . . - 1610 0 a 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but the pmctice is for the State to feed them and deduct the price from the 
en's pay. Aftor all deductions a sowar is estimated to receive H6-14 a month 
in cash. 

There used formerly to be @ squadron of cuirassiers armed with lances, 
but on the institution of the column organization the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into store. It is intended to 
make sufficient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillory.—Three batteries of different calibres are attached to each 
column :— : 

1 16-pr.' of 6 guns. | 1 4-pr." oF 6 guns. 
1 mountain battery of 4 guns. 

The field batterics consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of the old pattern, 
drawn by six horses. The mountain guns are made in imitation of those pre- 
sented to the Maharaja by the British Government in 1877, With the excep. 
tion of that particular battery which is mounted on mules, the mountain guns 
are carried on men’s backs, and are sometimes called ‘Dasti Top.” Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each gun. Part carry the gun itself, another set the 
limber, a third set the wheels, and a fourth the ammunition. Mr. Henvey 
saw the guns of a battery put together and got ready for action ina minute 
and a half. 

A field battery consists of— 


1 Conmadan. 1 Sargen. 
1 Major 12 Nas, 
4 Jemadars. 1 Kooria. 
+ 6 Havildars, 71 Golundazis. 


Tho mule battery has four Havildars, eight Naihs, and forty-eight 
Golundazis, and the ‘ Dasti Top” batteries have 144 Golundazis. There are 
also artificers, such as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &c., attached to 
each battery. r 

The pay is the same as that of corresponding ranks in the Jungi Fauj. 
The men are all Rajputs or Punjabi Mussulmans. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark blue tunic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the British Horse Artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in an estimate given to Mr. Henvey by the Dewan Anant Ram 1p 
September last, the total was stated to he sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Benvey at 
222, There is no means of estimating what number is in store. 

Sappers and Miners,.—The Sappers and Miners consist of four regiments 
one of which is attached to each column. Each regiment contains four 
companies, and consists of— 


Pay. 
: R 
i naan Soe ee 80-0 0 per month. 
4 Jemadare, each at 86 0 on 
12 Havildars, ,, 78 0 ie 
4 Sargens, si 78 0 WP 
400 Suppers, A 500 4 





The calibres here given are only approximate, 
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They are all low caste men, and their physique is infori 

ordinary rank and fle. They ore employed ‘in menial ee perigee = 
no instruclion. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to fom 
the simplest work withont extra supervision. Tools are served out aber 
when any work has to he executed, but they keep none as part of their ‘ie 
ment. Their Adjutant is generally a Mussulman. equip- 


The Nizamat.—This ie a local force of infantry whic! 

1871, and is distributed among tho seven zillaht of Jaoaud. een 
one regiment under a Commmadan of the some strength, officered and equipped 
in the same way a6 a battalion of the Jungi Fauj. Tho men are the one of 
zemindars, and are employed within the limits of their own zillahs on Tevenue 
and tehsil work. ‘They are a drilled force, and are armed like the Jungi Fauj 
The whole force is commanded by a Colonel, and is administered directly by thy 
Wazir of Kashmir and the Chief Dewan. The men spend four or five months 
in every year at their own homes, The Nizamat is largely drawn on from time 
to time to fill up gaps in the Jungi Fauj, to which it acts as the principal 
source of supply for recruits. 


_ _ Body-Guards.—The Maharaja’s body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry about 600 strong, composed of Dogras, Sikhs, Goorkhas and Pathans. 
They are under the immediate supervision of the Maharaja, and many of them 
are sons of Jumberdars and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army; they are fed from the Maharaja’s kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown to them in many ways, The men are 
appointed by the Maharaja, and are personally known to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they mny desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive as much as 250 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mian Rajputs, the caste to which the 
Maharaja belongs, about 300 strong, called Ghorcheras. ‘They are not drilled, 
nor do they wear uniform. They reccive no pay, but hold jagirs in recom- 
pense for service Many of them are related to the Maharaja’s family. 

The Ieir-apparent’s body-guard is also known as the Ruggoo-Pertab Re- 

iment, and consists of about 600 men. Its composition is similar to that of 
the Maharaja's body-guard, and the Meir-apparent has the entire manage- 
ment. 

The younger sons of the Mahoraja, Ram Singh and Amar Singh, have 
body-guards of fifty and thirty men, respectively. 


The Punch Force.—Raja Moti Singh of Punch has en infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogras and Chibhalis. 


Fort Guards and Outposts.—Certain posts are held by special bodies of 
men who are engaged for this duty ouly. A number of small outposts on the 
fronticr between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmir Pathans, mostly from 
Muchipooria, where they enjoy jagirs on condition of furnishing a guard to the 
posts, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 men 
for this service, who are changed ycarly. ‘They are undrilled and are armed like 
the Khola Fauj. There are altogether three relicfs of them, making a total of 
480 men, but as they ave not under adequate supervision, and their numbers are 
not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes at 400 
nien. 
In Ladakh there is a “Dusteh” of the Khola Fauj (one hundred men) 
which has become localised, and is uot included in the column establishment 
It is, however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the Dusteh into 
one of the columns. . ! 

A special body called “ Kilawallahs ” also exists. It is composed of men who 
ave tuo old for field service, but are still considered capable of doing service in 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegatd to this duty. The number of Kilawallal ie scaltered through 
the different forts in Jammu and Kashmir territory 18 variously estimated 
at from 500 to 3,000 men. It probably does not exceed half the latter 


number. 
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Total Strength.—To sum up, the total force at the disposal of the 
Kashmir Government is as follows :— 




















— 




















ARTILLEAT. aE 
T rir a 
Infantry. | Cavalry, Gee | ecall| saute auanns, 
Prams], et . 
JongiFauj + «| J 99G | 1,102 11,632 | 64) 1,688 | Enlisted camp.tot. 
f 5 lowers are not 
Kbole Pugs. |] 8898]. we ee oo taken into calgule. 
Lion, nor any offi. 
Nisaoat - f 5 . . . | 3,136 ie avi we on core above the 
rank of Com. 
Maharaja's Bodyguard.» ss] = 600] 900 madan. 
Mian’s Body-guarde . 5 ¥ ‘ o 630 
Puueh force. fs * é ‘i «{ 1,000 
Fort and Outpost guards. «eS e| 000] ve | 282 
Toran «| 24648 | 1,402 1,632 | 200 | 1,698 




















There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at 
Jammu, and half in Kashmir. 

The above figures are Major Biddulph’s and show a paper strength of about 
30,000. Mr. Henvey’s information at the end of 1882 was much the same. 
And these two officers agree also in putting down the actual strength at about 
20,000 men. 


Distribution.—Mr. Henvey at the end of 1882 described the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir . . : 7 7 . . . . 5,648 men, 
Jammu. . * . ‘i : . « 12,730 ,, 
AsLor : i, : é : i. . . é 1,604 ,, 
Gilgit. ‘ ; : ‘i : S ‘ » 3116, 
Mozufferabad . i a ‘ ; 5 ! 300 
Various forts. . . . : . . . 4,595 


Armament,—The armament is of the most heterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. ‘Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern. The ammunition is of bad 
quality and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines.—Janmu.—The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the 
city, and is under the management of Mian Laldin. It is capable of producing 
1,000 maunds of powder per annum, The Jammu arsenal is reported to contain 
as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 

Ruasi.—There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum. 

Kanacnan.—Eight miles from Jammu; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

Sninacau.—Near the fortress of Hari Purvat; it produces 250 kharwara of 
powder yearly. 

MozurreraBAp, Aston, 4ND GiLait—Are usually supplied from Kashmir, 
but it is said that powder can be locally made. 

Arms Factortes.—Jamav.—This is the principal factory. Two foremen 
and 150 workmen are employed ; muzzle-loading rifles are turned out at the rate 
of a dozen in two months, but the workmanship is bad. Small mountain guns 
(probably the “dasti top”) are manufactured. Shells are made in large quantities, 
but the quality is bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusscs, bayonets, swords, are freely 
made; and there are experiments constantly going on with Martini-Henry 
aie Gatlings, and so forth, but local artisans are not capable of efficient work 
of this sort. 


Snixagan.—There is a faclory near Lhe Chaoni; 60 workmen are employed, 
and rifles and carbines made. 

ZaiNaGaM.—On the road to Gulmarg; 26 blacksmiths and 10 workmen 
are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 
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Besides the above it must be borne in mi: 
Bos : m : 
gunsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly aa ze Are manny private 
weapons. Itis believed they can convert muzzlo- ating European 


‘ : : loading into breech . 
rifles, and the Maharaja periaps mak g 0 breech-londing 
manufacture of arms. ee es use of them as contractors for the 


Presents of Arms to the Maharaja.—In 1877.78 the Government of 
ee 1877, Now, 61—Ga aod India presented the Maharaja with a complete 
42. mountain battery of f ied 7. oy er 
thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider ona ikcae oe et 
Leer, Augon.a072, on 86, 99 nition for cach rile. The Maharaja then requested 
aie sae eee oe titat ome troops might be taught to in the 
i accordin, instruc i i 
the purpose to the 15th Native Tataciey, een Pa Youn etsachied for 


Powder Factory.—In 1877 the Maharaja asked permission to obtain the 
Political A., Octubor 1677, Nos. 638— peruices of “a native versed in the manufacture 
; 2 _ __, of gunpowder to superintend the powder fa i 
this country.” Xo objection was made, but it was said (hat the man’s ame 
arid be “strictly limited to superintending the manufacture of powder 

only. 


Cost of the army.—The expenditure on the army, exclusive of the 
expenses connected witu guns and small-arm factovies, is estimated to be about 
twenty-six lakhs Kashmir coinage) yearly, which is equal to R 16,265,000 
English. ‘Till recently a number of charges were mixed up with the military 
expentare but of late a more correct system of accounts has been intro- 

uced. 


Composition of the army.—The bulk of the army consists of Dogras, a 
term (hav is generally used for hill Rajputs in the Punjab, but which properly 
denotes neither caste nor religion, and is applied to ail the inhabitants of the 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower bili country lying betweeu the Chenab and 
the Ravi. In point of fact there is a considerable proporlion of Mussulmans 
among the Dogras, though the greater number are Hindus. Those that take 
military service are mostly Rajputs, who are divided into two classes, viz., 
Mian Rajputs and ordinary Rajputs. 

‘he Sappers and Miners are composed exclusively of low caste men, such 
as Meghs and Doms, whose touch is detilement to a Rajput. Dogra Mussul- 
mans are the descendants of Hindus forcibly converted to Islam, and still retain 
their caste names and many of their caste customs. Chibhal contains great 
numbers of Muhammadanized Rajputs. 

In person the Dogras are small men, averaging about five feet four inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. ‘Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient in stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marchers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great wuscular 
exertion is not required. In the Punjab they have acquired the character of 
being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb—“ the Dogra only 
wants horns and tail to be a bullock.” They bave the reputation ot boing 
faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tenacity, which 
renders them excellent material as soldiers. 

Good as is the material to be found among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dogra 
Force Alceing panie-stricken [rom a contemptible enemy. As a class, the Rajput 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathan, and Punjabi Mussulman otticers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
fow of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does not 
stand high. Like all Dogras they are great misers, and loge no opportunity of 
making money out of their subordinates. Asa body the officers are a greal 
dea] too old, at least half of them being of an age which would incapacitate 
them for prolonged hard work, The jealousy of authority being exercised by 
subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kashmir adiinistration, causes 
the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby depriving officers 
in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 
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: cruits. (7) Kukas—In the course of 1870 the Maharaja Taig 
Mr. Abia Pe ka sim two companies of Kukus, of one hundred ae 
February 1872. each, with the intention of making them the nu, 
cleus of a regular Kuka regiment. is orders to the recruiters whom he sent 
into the Punjab were to obtain men of good family and fine physique, The 
two hundred Kukas were kept at Jammu for some little time. Thence the: 
were transferred to Srinagar, where they were made much of. Presents Were 
often bestowed on them, irrespective of their pay, and a prominent Place wos 
assigned to those who like to go to the Wazir’s Durbar. It was no common 
oceurrence for a party of them to attend Durbar after morning parade, Sui. 
denly in the end of the year they were all removed to Mozultorabad. ‘Thig 
Ansty departure is attributed to the desire of the Kashmir Government io 
conceal the fact that it was employing men whom the British Government 
would not have in its ranks, Afler. this the Kukas were treated with less 
Political A February 1972, Nos, consideration, and within a short time they wore 
39-49. dismissed. 
The Punjab Government has been dirccted to 
wateh Kuka recruiting by the Kashmir Durbar. 
(2). Africans.—At tho end of 1878 the Maharaja expressed" a wish 
© Political A, June 1869, Nov. 41— to have an African body-guard. Nothing camo of 
49. the idea, but the Officer on Special Duty was told 
to discourage it should any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 
seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious objec. 
tions, 
(3) Goorkhas and Pathans,—Recent reports + have stated that both 
4 Secret F., July 1883, Nos. 65-60 Goorkha and Pathan recruits are being enlisted 
and G1—63, for the Kashmir army. ‘The attention of the 
Secret E, October 1688, Nos. s8a— Officer on Special Duty has been particularly direct. 
aa. ed to the matter, 


Political A&., April 1671, No. 54, 


Military Administration.—The whole army is nominally administered 
by the Maharaja’s second son, Mian Ram Singh. He is aided by a Musahib, 
Dewan Luchman Das, and a Superintendent of the War Office, Lala Danpat 
Rai. The former really manages everything. The pay of the Musahib is 
2187-8 monthly, and he has several assistants, 

Appointments and promotions are made by parwanas from Mian Ram 
Singh under orders from the Maharaja, but all candidates have to secure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one, Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military servico is a duty owed to the State, 
end the Hindu’s ready submission to constituted authorily, form the best re- 
cruiling agents. ‘lhe Dogra recruits are often mere boys, who have been in- 
duced by want and persuasion (o enter the ranks in which they are retained by 
a feeling of comradeship and the difficulty of esenpe from the situation. The 
scauty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, carriage 
when marching, and the income-tax or “tambol,” which is paid by every 
Government official from the highest to the lowest. Under this latter head & 
Sanadis is subject to a deduction of RO-4 a month, besides which he is 
charged about 24 for rations. Officers on lower pay are charged in proportion. 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungi Fauj being 22-13, 
or 50 per cent. of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month’s pay 1s 
deducted from cach Government servant on every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Maharaja’s family. The scanty pittance left after these deduc- 
tions is atill further reduced by the dishonesty of the Bukshi. The sepoy’s pay 
is withheld 60 as to be always from four months to a year in arrears, and it i8 
occasionally as much as cighteen or twenty months overdue. At intervals, 
according te the Buksbi’s inclination, it is announced that four or five 
months’ pay will he issued on a certain day. The Bukshi, accompanied by 
the Sanadis, Colonels, and Commadans, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn, His accounts are rapidly read out to bim by the Bukshi’s 
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clerk, and the small sum shown to be due ig ha i i 

annas, which are relained as the Bukshi’s ae Moa tecal ms ead 
complain, he is hustled out or made a prisoner, and in any case will aaa 
remonstrance will result in his having to wait till next pay day, several Be athe 
before he gets anything. ‘The impossibility of redress, and the recollecti ni tl i 
he has still several months’ pay due to him in the Bukshi’s hands, cor nel l in 
to conlent himself with whatever is offered him. nee 

Tu Jammu, under the eye of the Makaraja, the rations issued 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sicknes: 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefly from dyspepsia, are the result. It ee 
happen that all the mills ina place are owned by the Governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zemindars at any mill not belonging to him, 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different grains 
is accumulated. This is all mixed together, charged to Government as fine 
wheat, and issued to the sepoy. A single handful of such stud often contains 
wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal, and maize mixed up together. After sifling 
this mixture the sepoy has to take it to be ground, for which he has to pay, 
and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, whenat a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. ‘This, though not permitted, is arranged hy 
payments to the Commadan and the Bukshi. Or it may happen that he 
is desirous of quilting the service altogether to take up land on the death of 
some of his family. As there is no recognized arrangement by which a sepoy 
can get his discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of ‘his Colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he isobliged to pay. ‘Ihe five 
or six months’ pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the Bukshi. 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, but the Dogra is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travels 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without 
complaining, though often despatched on the most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 
altogether, and others rendered cripples for, life from cold and exposure. 
Some years ago au entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of 
twelve hundred men, including their baggage coolies, perishing together. 


are of good 


FORTS. 

In December 1962 Mr. Henvey furnished a list of 71 fortsin the Kashmir 
State containing an aggregate garrison of 4,530 
men, and a total of 89 large and 10U small guns. 
One half of these forts are in Jammu territory; twelve are in Punch, sixteen 
in Kashmir, five in Gilgit, and three in Ladakh. The best known forts have 

been described, and the accounts given of them are reproduced below :— 
The Fort of Baw—'fhe fort at Bau near Jammu on the opposite side 
Seo Mr. Girdlontonc's memorundua of the river Towce to the city and palace. The 
Of tho Beh February: 18733 approach, consisting mainly of stone steps, is steep. 
The height of the fort is about 600 feet from the bed of the stream, In shape 
it is an irregular pentagon, one side of which overlooks the river. In one of 
the angles [acing to the south are the apartments reserved for the use of the 
Maharaja, who occasionally visits the fort for the sake of enjoying the purer air 
which he finds there. ‘The ramparts are constructed on the side which overlooks 
the river. Between the single gateway and the ramparts is a temple, which has 
a considerable reputation in the surrounding country. To the right of the main 
road which leads to the temple is the gunshed, where Mr. Girdlestone saw eight 
guns with limbers and ammunition wagons complete ; all the guns were of 
brass and appeared to be very old; there were none but smooth-bores and 
muzzle-loaders, the largest of them were no bigger than nine-pounders. 
There are no casemates or bomb-proof chavabers. The garrison on ordinary 
duty in the fort amounts to about fifty men, and is supplicd from the regu a 
infantry; the detachment was armed with long matchlocks arranged oe Lo 
be fired by means of a lighted cotton fuse. In time of peace, the water Is 
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obtained from below. There is in the fort only one tank, about fifteon cuhit 
brond, fifteen cubite long, and thirty cubits deep, the amount of water in whieh 
depende upon the rainfall. ‘here ie not any accommodation within, ond one 
moderate space without, the fort fora large defending force. The powder-houg, 
jg small. ‘The entrance and the internal arrangements are not such as to present 
any difficulties to an attacking party. ‘The fort could easity he shelled from th 
hills behind it on the south-eastern side, which could be reached from Sialkot 
without crossing the Towee. Were the fort taken, the city and palace of 
Jommu would be at the mercy of the captors. 
The fort of Hari Parbat—Vhe fort of Hari Parbat at Srinagar 

Sco Mr, Gintleatone’s memormdum, Stands on the hill of that name, between the 
duted the Sth Febraury 1872, River Jhelum and the City Lake. The hill on 
which it is situated and that known as the Tukt-i-Suliman, may, in fact, hg 
regarded as the two portals of the lake. The fort commands the whole of the 
city. In the event of rifled cannon of long range being used it would itself 
he commanded by batteries placed on the western side of the Tukt-i-Suliman, 
A little to the left of the fort, aa it is approached by the usual road from the 
Dul Durwazab, are seen the four minarets of the Jumma Musjid, and at no 
great distance on the right is the jail, The last half-mile of this approach lies 
through waste land, dotted here and there with the ruins of garden walls and 
of houses formerly occupied by the chief officials of the Court, who in old 
days specially affected this locolity, and with other signs of past occupation in 
the shape of dry wells, It will be understood from the above description that 
the ground in this direction is favourable to skirmishers. The approach on the 
southern. side lies through the narrow and crowded streets of the city. From 
the western ond north-western sides it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
scale the hill owing to the abruptness of the ascent and the absence of any 
path. ‘The only entrances to the wall, which runs all round the foot of tie 
hill, and sometimes at some distance from it, witha circumference of about two 
miles, are on the enstera side. Of these, one is near the Jumma Musjid, and a 
second is near the jail. Between them are two small postern gates. The rod 
from the Jumma Musjid is too stcep for any animal. The other leading up- 
wards from the neighbourhood of the jail is quite practicable for ponies as fur 
as the loot of the flight of steps at the ouler entrance of the fort. Within 
the encircling wall already referred to are barracks in which the majority of 
the garrison resides and about fifty houses for the accommodation of the 
soldiers’ families. ‘The usual strength of the whole garrison is about 600 
men, all of whom, with the exception of some 100 irregulars who occupy the 
fort itself, are kept below. This arrangement is due to the difficulty of supply- 
ing any large number of troops on the lop of the hill with water. The length 
of the road from the neighbourhood of the jail to the ouler entrance of the 
fort is about o quarter of a mile. From the outer entrance, which is loop- 
holed, runs a road constructed partly as an incline and partly in steps pumber- 
ing about thirty and protected by a loopholed wall on its eastern side. ‘This 
road is a newly made adjunct to the fort and runs parallel to it ‘Ihe fort on 
Hari Parbat is quadrilateral in shape, and built to suit the irregularity of the 
ground on which itis placed ; there is no atleompt whatever at a parapet, the 
wall being siinply loopholed at the top to enable the defeuders to fire through. 
‘There are two rows of loopholes, the smaller row being at the top and evidently 
intended for muskets, and the lower row, ata distance of ahout two [cet from the 
upper row, are larger in size and may be designed for a small species of can- 
non. The fort on the Hari Parbat is almost without value asa protection against 
artillery. ‘he position which it occupies, however, being onthe top of o steep 
bill, is ‘a strong one and, if properly defended, would cost a great deal of labor 
to force, The fort itsclf is similar to those made before the invention of gu 
powder, the strength of which was due to the height of their walls, and to their 
inaccessibility. Since the invention of artillery the walls can be breached from 
a distance; this is the more espccially the case with the fort at present under 
consideration, as it is constructed on the principle of a Faussebraie. ‘The 
thickness of the top of the walla of the fort being only about four fect. 
they could easily be breached by artillery, and there are no parnpete. ‘There 
being no ditch in front of the fort, the operations of a storming porty’ 
would be facilitated. In consequence of the row of houses along the inside 
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of (the walls of the fort, as well as room taken interi 

apace is cramped. From the prolongation of the ee ie sahie ee 
a side of the Hari Parbat, which is not the steepest slope, batte: fea ght 
be established which would enfilade them. The water-supply for the g mee 
is obtained by means of tanke inside the fort, and these tanks would have te 
be filled by bheestics. Were the garrison taken by surprise, the bheesties would 
i a in thelr work ae were the tanks filled beforehand, in the event 

water getling e 
Fine nee ing or being exhausted there would be no opportunity of 


ae Colonel Tanner has furnished* ‘ 
© Political 4,, August 1881, No, 642, is! the foll a 
See a ° 3 counts of forts which he visited in 1881 ae ss 


Astor.— At Astor I saw about 100 men on parade. They wv i 
were armed with matehlocke converted into Mute,” very ‘poor rae tadecas antted nd 
(unglnzed) war in their powder-horne, and the bullets, of many sizes and shapes, they carried in 
cartouches. It would take about Ave minutes to loud one of these flint muskete, if the bullet 
with it malitice did not lappen to etick in the barrel. There were about irty-five men of 
the garrizon unable to appear on parude on account of sickness. Dr. Duke attended them 
The fort of Astor iv siluated on the left brow of an eaceedingly deep ravine, and is quile un 
assrilable on that side, The Bunji face is almost without Manking defance, but the walla are 
oufficiently hizh und strong. On the west face there ia a bastion with embranures, and this ie 
the weakest part of the fort, for the ground outside is vers high there, and the gartieon have 
built their houses within a handred yards on a ridge, aud these houses ouce in possession o, an 
enemy would render the manning of the buetion a difficull and dangerous matter, Be- 
eides, the embragures are cut very low down in the wall. ‘The armament of the lort coneists of 
one 6-pounder (?) bras gun, one very thin 6-ingh (7) mortar, and two eA-r-sachas, or wall 

iecea, 1 was told that 4,000 maunds of grain were stored in the fort. ‘The troops at Astor 
ive in huts on the west and north face of the fort, a guard of Lwenty-eight men being kept on 
duty inside. I suggested to the Commaudant that this uumber might with propriety be in- 
creased during such timea as the present.” 

Bunyi Fort.—"* The fort of Bunji is’ situated on the right bank of a deep ravine, aod is 
very etrovy on that ide. A curtain rune oercgs the fort dividing ib into two unequal portions, 
the greater number of the garrison living in hula in the evucheru part, the northern being 
obiefly vccupied by a large water tauk. There ie a bastion on the vorth-east corner, emlrans 
eThere are aleo sx cher-bashas of sizes, > 4nd there is mounted a 3-iuch bras gun. The fort is 
altugether a strong one, and has more flanking defence than 
that of Astor, ‘The weatern face, wilh several bastions, overlooks the Indue at a distance of 
several hundred yards, The forts of Actor and Bunji are both built of rubble and mud, and 
etrengtheowd with beams built horizontally into the walle, The garrison of Bunji consists 























¢ Regulars . . 196 of 150f men, of whom come seventeen were sick at the lime 
Golundne soe + 8 OOF my visi The meu were Esirly dreased, und armel like 
Ieegolars | + those at Astor, Lu both gurrisons Lhere were muany veterane 


who have seen much service, and though, perhaps, too old for mountain climbing, are still to be 
preferred to younger and more robust wen who have been untried.” 

Duian Fort.— Duian fort was built to protect the old Hatu Pir road, which is now not 
used. I cannot eeu the use of keeping up the small garrison here. which should eitner be re- 
to.ved 2,000 leet down to the new road, or dispensed with nllog “ther.” ; 

Ramghat —“ At Ramyghnt, where the Gilgit road crosaea Une Astor streams by a bridge, 
are two towers with a garrison of fifteen men of euch in ordinary times, but now temporarily 
increased to thirty. It ie an important point, and the Lowers, which are in faie repair, are well 
placed ubout $00 feet above the stream, one on each bank, ‘The guard of sixty men ie kept up 
hy certain Rajasin Kashmir.” 7 . 

‘Sei Fort.‘ 1 inepected the fort at Sai aud the yarrison of fifty irregulare  Rverylhing 
was in good order. ‘The fort, whioh ia on the right bank of the Indus, and about 200 leet 
above it, commands the ferry on that side, Opposite, au the other haul, ia an isolated tower 
cewly built; intended to protect the approach on that side, but the twelve (regalar) sepoya who 
guard the buat live on w sand-bank in the bed of the river, where the tower ought to have been 
built. Sai is a most. important place, and once fell into the bunds of the enemy, but thy present 
guard and fort are quite strong enough to bold the place for a short time. There ure toro atte 
here, only one al’ whieb is of any use. After the floods have subsided, the beat, which holds 
ome twenty men besides the crew, can male ten or twelve passn:ces in one duy, bat when the 
Indus is at its height, not so muny. From May tilt October the passuye of Ube (urious river 
ia a serious matter, and it would be vafer to ewploy mussuck rats. . 

Gilgit.—The Gilgit fort is on the right bank of the Gilgit river at the 


r. Gi 3 dua of edge of the cultivated plain of the Gilgit village, 
ins Fever io " where a steep cliff of some forty feet in height 
bounds the plain. The river, which is un ordable, flows at the foot ote Oh 
As the fort is built to the very edge of the cliff it is well protected on 


northern side. a2 
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In 1870 the fort consisted of three parle :— 


Jet—The inner fort of Gaur-Rahman, which he built during hig second 
rule in Gilgit. ‘This isa high-walled fort forty or fifty yard 
square with eight towers. It is a strong work of jls kind. 
calculated to hold out against an attack in the usual style of 
warfare practised in Yagistan. 

&nd—The Dogra fort, which was erected by the Kashmir ‘Government 
after the second conquest of Gilgit. It is built round the olg 
fort with twenly yards or so intervening between the walls 
of the two. It has low walls, some parts of which are no 
higher than 12 [cet, and is consequently very open to an attack 
by escalade. It has two “dumdummas” or towers on which 9 
gun can be mounted at opposite corners. One tower commands 
the river and the opposite bank, the other sweeps the plain. 

3rd—The Sanga, a mere make-shift, which detracted from the strength 
of the place. It probably originated in the building of huts 
outside the walls to accomomdate sepoys. These huts were 
enclosed in the war of 1666 by a flimsy stone wall from 6 to 8 
feet high. 


It may be added that water can never be cut off from the fort, as the river 
is accessible by a covered way. There is no ditch of any consequence round 
the fort. An earthquake destroyed part of the fort in the spring of 1871. A 
new plan was then drawn up to clear away the old Songa and all the buildings 
which it enclosed, and to make a triangular walled enclosure, lying to the west 
along the river cliff edge, the other side of the triangle and its base being plain 
straight walls of fourteen feet high, but flanked by one of the existing dum- 
dummas and by a new tower to be built at the edge of the cliff ona point 
where the base of the triangle and the river side of it join. The object of the 
walled enclosure was to alford room both for the extra garrison, the troops 
being always more than can be accommodated in the fort proper, and for the 
Gilgitis themselves if an attack should be made, for if they are not thus pro- 
tected, they must in self-defence join the enemy. The disposition of the en- 
closing walls was to be such as to give the largest amount of space with the 
smallest length of linc to be defended, and such that if this enclosure or out- 
work should be taken by assault, or if the Gilgitis sheltered in it should join 
the enemy, the fort itself could be held, and the guns from onc of. its towers, 
and also the guns on the new tower, could sweep the whole area. ‘This latter 
tower was to be separated from the fort, and by being separately provisioned 
and garrisoned, was expected to be strong enough to hold its own. It is 
believed that these arrangements have been carried out. 

Chaprot.—Twenty-four miles from Gilgit, where the roads to Hunza and 
Nagar diverge, is the small district of Chaprot. The fort of Chaprot 1s 
situated some three miles from the village of Chellat, and has the reputation of 
being impregnable. It standsata point where the territories of the three States 
Kashmir, Hunza, and Nagar, meet. The place is important as an outpost pro- 
tecting Gilgit from raids on that side. 

Construction of new cantonments and fortifications between Jammu and 
British territory.—In May 1880" it was brought to notice that the Maharaja 
was building new cantonments and fortifications between Jammu and Sialkot. 

® Confideutial slomi-official corres. Enquiry was made because, it was said, “ the 
pondance, dwket Nos. 742K. and 909, Government of India are not disposed, on principle, 
ere teriuecti Rebera, to pass unnoticed the construction of any military 
works upon the Kashmir frontier towards British territory.” But it was found 
that the cantonments were not new and that there were no fortifications. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LADAKH AND THE COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1870. 


Political interest in Ladakh is connected chi ith i 
4 chiefl . 
merce: early accounts,—Captain Strachey, one of the Tete tea, Come 
: : ers, wrote* an claborate account of the trade of 

nee Sonealtation, 12th Sep Ladakh in 1851, In this mention is made of the 
heavy transit duties levied by the Kashmir Durbar. 


Trade with Tibet. Tho “Lapchuk” or oom- 
mercial embassy,—The oldest commercial ineti- 
tution in Ladakh is the mission headed by the 
“ Lapchuk," of which Mr. Girdlestone givest the 
ation, 12th September 1851, No. 156. following account in his ‘‘ Memorandum on Kash- 

mir and some adjacent countries :"— 

“The Lapehuk or commercial embasey from Ladakh to Lhassa iv believed to be of very old 
standing, and before the Doyra conquest it was probably the meane of tranemitting tribute ax 
well as of keeping up trade, but now-a-daye it has no political significance. It wes eetablished 
on ils prevent footing in A. D. 1842, when a treaty between Ladakh and Lhassa was made which 
determined the existing north-east frontier of Ladakh and began the peaceful relations belween 
the two States which have aubsisted ever since. The arrangement is that every three years a 
kafila should leave Ladukh for Lhassa consixting of 270 horse or yak-loada of goods, and cone 
ducted by a representative of the Maharaja choseu by the Governor of Ladakh, For just that 
number of loads ia carriage provided by the Lhassa authorities from Gar to Lhossa on (he 
outward jourucy, and from Lhassa to the firat villages or encampmenta in Ladakh on the retaro 
journey. The Maharaja’s representative is always taken from a Ladakh (Tibetan) family of 
eminence, ae no other person, not even a Dograof high rank from the Maharaja’ wn Court, 
would be welcome, probably indeed would not be received into Lhe Grand Lama’s Capital. The 
post of lender of the Lapchuk, though held only for one turn, is much valued, ae it generally 
enriches the family, between whom and the Maharaja’a Government the profits of the trade 
are divided. ‘I'he goods sent from Ladukh are dried apricots, which couatilute (he most bulky 
part of the consignment, currents, saffron, koottzchin, and textile fabries from European 
and Indian looms; on the return the chief goods ara shaw!, wool, and tea. Complimentary 
letters signed by the Governor of Ladakh are sent lo the Grand Luma, and bis ministers, and to 
the hende of certain of the monasteries. and with each of them goes a emall present, the 
nature of is which laid down and dovs not vary. ‘The embassy, which is absent nearly a yeur,, 
br-nge back corresponding letters and gifts, The leader transacts bia busiuess with the ministers, 
ut pays ceremonial visits to the Grand Lama. It appears that he is always well treated, and 
that the arrangements for his journey are carefully made, Besides this trieuninl embasay, of 
which the Inst set out from Ladukh iu 1871, and the return compliment by Lhassa, there is o 
yearly kafila from Lhassa, cousiating aleo of 270 loads for which carriage ia found by the 
Mabaraja’a Government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that aa 
only about o quarter of the whole route lies in the Maharaja's territories, and us the cost of 
catrine falla heavier in proportion ou the Tibetan Government, the latter looks to reizaburse 
iteelé hy a more frequent venture. The same formalities are obeerved on either side in regard 
tothia ax to the triennial embassy.” 


Kashmir duties on imports from Chinese Tibet in 1879-74.—In 
1673? it was reported that traders entering the 

1 Volition A, Decowber 187% Maharaja's territory from Chinese Tibet had com- 
Nee plained of exactions levied by the Durbar's officials. 
It appearcd that a transit duty in money and kind was taken al Dum(i near 
Nyuma and at Puga, both of which places are in Ladakh. _The matter was 
brought to the Maharaja's notice, and he was at first willing to abolish the 
duties, observing, however, tbat they were customary, and that their levy 
violated no treaty. Similar duties were taken by the Chinese in Rudokh, 
and His Highness endeavoured to secure a mutual remission. The attempt, 
however, failed. The Chinese said§ that the dutics were levied under an 
old treaty, and that iberefore no change was de- 
sirable. Moreover, there was reason to doubt 
whether the dutics did any appreciable harm, so the matter dropped. The 












§ Political A, Muy 1874, Nos. 
82-93. 
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treaty referred to by the Chinese ie probably thot of 1842, which endeg 

Zorawor Singh's expedition. Or possibly, it was one which was Supposed 
to exist when the Tibet Commission wag a 

Sreerct Couultation, 27h Mey patched, but in which Captain Strachey* did no 

1848, No. 79. lieve. fe 

It ig rather remarkable that the Government of India should have token y 

this question at all, for Captain Strachey’s Teportt 

set Ferran Coneultation, 12th Sep>  ghows that the system of transit duties on this line 

1 No. 156, of traffic was thoroughly established, even in 185} 


Trade passing through Kashmir territory to British India: High 
duties levied by the Maharaja.—The trade of Ladakh was brought pro. 
minently to notice in 1862 in an elaborate review published by the Punjab 
Government of the trade and resources of countries on the north-western frontier 
of India. Ono of the matters to which special attention was drawn was the 
high rate of customs duties levied by the Mabaraja on goods passing from the 
Punjab to Central Asia. 


Negotiations.—In 1863} the Lieutenant-Governor proposed that a reduc. 
tion of the tariff should be negotinted for on the basis 
of compensation. He observed that the treaties of 
Lahore and Amritsar did not. restrict the Durbar’s right to levy such duties, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, when Resident at Lahore, bad registered an agreement 
with the Kashmir Dewan whereby the levy was limited by “ancient custom.” 
But this term was so vague as to be practically useless ; and the Durbar had asa 
fact exercised the right of taxation unchecked for many years. The Lieutenant. 
Governor had disoussed the matter with Dowan Jowala Sahai, and bad eug. 
ested that the Durbar should be guaranteed in half its annual lose accruing 
rom a reduced tariff, pointing out at the same time that the trade would doubt. 
less increase and that the loss would thus disappear, This view the Dewan did 
not share. He urged, moreover, that the Maharaja would much prefer a terri- 
torial reward in the shape of the Bijwat portion of the Sialkot district. The 
concession would be accepted by the Maharaja as recognition of his services in 
the mutiny, which had not been substantially rewarded, os liquidation of 
the loan, amounting, with interest, to eight lakhs, advanced by him during the 
mutiny, and as compensation for the reduction of 
be ee Principle of compensation bed the customs tariff. The Lieutentant-Governor con- 
with Cis utlej States in the runjeb, 8idered the proposal to be worthy of aitention;§ 
and Lord Elgin thought|| so too; but hisdeath 
checked its development. Sir John Lawrence, when 
gst Pltica! A. September 1898, No. Viceroy, a little later, emphatically rejected the 
: ideo of territorial compensation.{ 


Reduction of duties in 1864.—Apart from this proposal the Lieutenant- 
Governor continued to urge on the Durbar the desirability of reducing the tariff, 
and in April 1864 he was able to report*" that the 
following important modification shad been made :— 


t Revonuo A., July 1864, Nos, 77-78. 


{| Political A., May 1604, No. 19, 


©* Revenue A. July 1864, Nos. 70-64. 


(a) Import duties formerly taken by weight or mule-load had been 
converted into an ad valorem rate, chargeable according lo the 
value stated in the invoice, on goods procceding od— 


Jammu and Rupoihal 
Ukhnoor, Budhil aod Sumot 


Bhimbbar to Srinagar and Ladakh. 
Gebulan 

Mozufferabad 

Jawmu aud Kishtwar to Ladakh direct. 


(6) The import rates on the Kulu route to Leh, whether from Bussabir 
or the Punjab, had, it was observed, always been “' pretty reason- 
able,” and were still generally below the revised rates on the 
routes just mentioned. But here, too, exceptionally heavy rates 
had been reduced. na 

(c) Export duties on goods leaving the Maharaja's territories for British 
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India, whether by the Bunnihal, Budhil, i 
(6 ins, por Moeuicratad routes had also pte oe cae 
jo too dutics on exporta from Yarkhani jo i 
- ae ahd Ute d to the Punjab and Kashmir 

(e) Formerly it made no difference in the import 
wero sold at Srinagar or passed on i etal ee : 
this checked the trnde oid Srinagar, and practically confined it to 
the more difficult Kulu route. But now a uniform transit duty 
6 per cent. bad been fixed for goods going on to Leh from 

rinagar. 

(f) The dutica were to be levied not on the frontier but at the princi 
towns, and the amounts varied with distances. The eae 
Spot rates at Jammu had been fixed lower than those at 

rinagar. 


The Punjab Government observed that these were material i 

in spite of the defects that the Maharaja intended to retain Bis cesar 
fine ‘ Turfance’ wool, and thot the omission to revise rates on the trade from 
Yarkhand and Leb to Srinagar indicated a desire to restrict this commerce 
to the Kulu route. The Maharaja’s revision of the 
No. 87. tariff was announced* by nolification in the Gazette 

+ Ibid, No. 65. of India, ond was cordially acknowledged in o 
‘kharita't from the Viceroy. 


Revival of the question in 1866.—In 1866,t however, Mr. (now Sir 
1 Political A, Septewber 1606, D.) Forsyth reported that he had “ received man 
No. 60. complaints of the heavy exactions levied on Britis 
traders by the Ladakh authorities.” In his opinion “ the reduction of duties 
professedly made by the Maharaja is in reality little more than a sham.” 
§ Ibid, No. 62. He supported this view in the following note§— 


“In 1864 av agreement was entered into between the Lieutevant-Governor of the 
Punjab and the Maharaja of Kashmir for the reduction of the tarifi on English goods 
imported inlo Kashmir.’ The intention of the Punjab Goverument was that the seduced 
senle should be applied to all goods cent into Kashmir by any route. But it baa not been 
applied to articles of trade passing by way of Lahoul on which the old heavy rates are still 
levied. 

Some of the most importsat articles are laxed as follows :— 


“ Opium.—The average value is R 199 per maund, on which the following dues 
are levied :—= 


© Proceodings, Revenue a., July 1604, 


Customs . . . . - 260 
Choongee .  «  - ew OS 
Nuzzur Bhattee at 1} annas per rupeo .12:7 6 
Brokerage 2 percent... . A - O 2 


Tota . 18 8 &* about 14 per cent, 





“ Sugar.—Value of a mauud 8 16— 


Ra. p. 
Custome dues . . . . - 140 
Choongee . . . . . : 1 i : 
Nuzzur Bhattee : : . me ae 


Brokerage + 





Tora . 3 2 ¥=18 per cent. 
Ra. pr 






west 140 
Choongee and other taxes at a percentage on } same as above. 


OE 
© The arithmetic appears to be wrong, The total abould bave been R 15-15-7 and the percentage na as. 
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“ —V maund R 8: 
fen: OF Mee aut dues are R 2-0-0=25 per cent. 
* Churrus.— Value of a Baar varice from R 100 toR 200, 
On this a tox of R 20 is taken without weighing the goods, besides 
all other cnatome due. 

“The above ratce are taken in Ladakh on all goods pnesed through Ladakh, whether 
they are opened or not. No distinction is mudo between goode iv transit and goods lakea 
into Uhe Leb market.” 

© Politica) A. September 1 Moreover, Mr. Forsyth showed® that the Kashmi 

No. a ae ait me Durbar exacted tribute from the district of Lahoul 

The Government of India thereupon sont instructionst to the Punjab 

; Government pointing out that the rates mentioned 

fdas Sov G2: by Mr. Forsyth exceeded those agreed upon in 

1861, notably the uniform transit duty of 6 per cent. ad valorem on goods 

intended for Yarkband and Turkistan. ‘Lhe Licutenant-Governor was requested 

to censure strict adherence by the Durbar to the rates of 1864. It was also 

observed that the Maharaja of Kashmir had no rights whatever over Lahoul 
by treaty or otherwise. ; 

Deputation of a Special Officer to Leh.—The Punjab Government in reply 

Political A., January 1867, Nov.126 Stated that the Maharaja had promised to make 
and 126. a searching enquiry as to the alleged exactions, 
and solicited authority to depute a specially selected officer to remain at Ladakh 
during the next hot season and rains, protect the interests of traders, and report 
upon the measures which would best be eee develop trade between Leh 

wy and British India. © appointment was sane 

Polis! Av Janonry 1867, No-127. one ag an experimental measure for one yeur; 


and its duties were defined as follows :—— 


“ The officer selected must be cautioned against any interference in the internal adminictra- 
tion of the country, The primary object he will have to keep in view will be the maintenance 
of the tarif fixed by the Maharaja in 1864, Any inftuction of this tariff, whieh his remon- 
strances on the rpot may be unable to prevent, should be promptly reported to the Punjab Gov- 
erument. Another and very important branch of his duties will be to enquire closely into 
the nature and extent of the traffic, ae it at present stands, between India aud Central Asia, 
and to report the measures which he would recommend to secure a further development of this 
trade. Lastly, he will pick up and sift all Lhe political information that comes in bis way, 
especially as regards the progress of events in Chinese 'Turkistan. 


In January 1867 the Punjab Government submitted a further communi- 
cation from Mr. Forsyth regarding the eXactions 
age) 4 Febross 1867, Nov of Kashmir officials on British trade at Ladakh as 
. affording additional grounds for the appointment of 
an European officer during the ensuing season. In September 1867 the Licute- 
nant-Governor remarked that “unless it is known 
that the appointment will be continued or renewed, 
little or no permanent good will result ;” and suggested that in the event of the 
Supreme Government being willing that the deputation of an Agent to Ladakh 
should bo repeated each season, the Maharaja might be informed of the 
arrangement. This proposal was sanctioned in Foreign Department letter 
Political A., October 1867, No. 62. No, 1034, dated 14th October 1867. 
In July 1668 Dewan Kripa Ram begged for the withdrawal of the British 
Agent at Ladakh, on the ground that his presence 
ror icy, Ae Avevet 1668, Nor. was not only damaging to the Maharaja's authority, 
: but created an impression in the minds of the 
people at large that His Highness was deemed incapable of administering his 
country, and was thereby incurring the displeasure of the British Goverb- 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor rejected the appli- 
cation, and the Viceroy approved of his action. 
Again in November 1668, Dewan Jowala Sahai, the minister of the 
Beep-Witb, Political 4., November Maharaja, waited on Sir John Lawrence, then 
1869, No. 82. Governor-General, and on behalf of his master 
pressed for the removal of the British Agent at Ladakh, The Government of 
India then reviewed the correspondence about the appointment of an Agent 
Politieal A, Novouber 1968, No. Ot Ladakh, and asked for the opinion of the 
e. Lieutenant-Governor as to the advisability of with- 


Political A., October 1867, No. 62, 


Political &., August 1869, No. 109. 
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drawing the British Agent from that place. The Punj, : 
jab Government in rep] 
Palitieal A., January 1869, Nos, a62 earnestly deprecated th Py 
383. the following grounds ne removal of the Agent on 


(1) that an assurance had been publicly given in 1867 to the European 
bee x eee ~ the fair of Palampore that the Agency would 
(2) that on receipt of the letter from the Supreme Government, 
« Politinl A, August 1869, 8 No. 802, dated 24th July 18639, the 
¢ Deer on Special Iaty at Punjab Government had’ authorised 
contradict a rumour which tal sh ae erie Ge ea 
drawal of the British Agency from Lads, pee ea 





It was observed that in order to seeure the confidence of traders at 
ph er rene ae Yarkhand, something more was required than a 
so 180d (hatte a, Norember eve, Hying visit paid by the Officer on Special Duty in 
Nos, 1—4). Kashmir; while the presence of an Aksakal® at 
Yarkhand, so far from rendering the Agency at 
Leh unnecessary, was on additional argument for its retention, because the 
Aksakal would thereby be enabled to carry suflicient weight with the authori. 
ties to counteract the adverse influence of Kashmir officials in that quarter. 
In short, the Lieutenant-Governor considered that, if the development of 
friendly intercourse with Eastern Turkistan, the opening out of new markets 
for products of Indian and English industry, and scrupulous adberence to past 
pledges were matters of importance, it was essential that the deputation of an 
English officer to Ladakh should be continued. The Goverament of India 
agreed to retain the Agent in Ladakh; but ruled that his appointment ehould 
be regarded as a question for periodical considera- 
tion, and that care should he taken to avoid auything 
being done or said which would hereafter compromise the Government of India, 
should it at any time determine to withdraw iis Agent from Ladakh. 
‘ The Scoretors of State thought the eat ot ane had some effect. In that 
angunge used too wpe Politicl year Mr. Forsyth when deseribing an interview 
“spunea aS doe 1868, No.936. With the Kashmir Dewan wrote ¢ thus :— 


Political A, Javasry 1669, No. 364 


“T begnn by explaining to the Dewan that as the Maharaja hod now completely altered the 
eystem of overnment in Leb, and had removed all canseof complaint, and, moreover, bad. 
compensated some of our traders for losses incurred through the acte of his agente, my feclings 
personally aud officially were those of gratilude.” 


Three years later the Maharaja abolished § all duties still leviable at Leh, 

§ Political A., Febranty 1672, No. 68 Duties on exports from Kashmir itself to Ladakh were 
Wtcal Av, Febraney tee, 80°" retained, but were levied in Kashmir; and thus all 
traders from British India, whether doing business only with Ladakh or through 
ie that district with Central Asia, were freed from dutics 

ML 2id, No. GA entirely. The Government of India thanked || the 


Maharaja for this liberal measure. 


Further discussion: Trade routes to Eastern Turkistan.—Mr. Forsyth 
was the first to strongly advocate the development of trade with Eastern Turkistan. 
Be urged that if the Kashmir Durbar could be induced to forego its heavy 
imposts on through traffic vif Ladakh, and to do somethin, towards improving 
roads, the best exports of British India might command the Central Asian 

| Polivcal A, September 1966, manrket to the north of the Himalayas. He recom: 
See mended] the Kulu route through British India to 
the Ladakh frontier by the Baralacha pass, and thence the Chang Chenmo 
route passing through Ladakh, cid Puga on the Indus, the Pangkong Lake and 
the Chang Chenmo valley into Khotan, and thus avoiding Lech. From the 
Baralacha pass into Khotan he estimated the journey at twenty-three marches; 
and from Khotan to Yarkhand he put it down at sixty-three. 

Mr. Forsyth observed furtber that tbe rulers of Yorkhand and Khotan were 
both ansious for commercial intercourse; and begged to be deputed to Khotan 
for the purpose of establishing the Chang Chenmo trade. The Punjab Govern- 
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© Politicn ey 1907, No.4.  TOCRt supported* his proposal, but the Gove 
t Tha, Node a of Tadiat thoughtt that it would involve naan 
than it was worth. The ruler of Khotan was asked} to help in developin 
; the Chang Chenmo route; and thus tho matte 
tba, : dropped for a while. . 
In 1869 the Kashmir Durbar reduced§ the dutics (import and export) on 
§ runfad Gasette of Sri Inno 1869, traffic with Yarkhand vid the Chang Chenmo Toule 
and Political A., July 1870, No. 74. alone to 4 per cent. ad valorem. On other routes q 
5 per cent. rate was retained. 
A littlelater in the same year Mr. R. B. Shaw drew up a memorandum|| at 
|| Politien! A., July 1870, No 78 Lord Mayo’s request embodying the results of 
(printed wa Appondix 12). trovele on, and enquiries into, trade routes leading to 
Yarkhand and Central Asia. He compared principally the existing main route 
with the Chang Chenmo route, having travelled over both. 

The former may be said roughly to run due north from the Baralacha pass 
on the Lahoul frontier, through Leh to the Karakoram pass, and thence to 
Shadula. 

The latter makes a détour eastwards, Its line may be marked as far as 
Shadula by the following stages :— 

(a) the Rotang, Lachalong, and Baralacha passes ; 

(b) the salt lake lying about half-way between the Lachalong pass and 
the Indus ; 

(c) Chumathang or Puga and Niama, all places on the Indus ; 

(@) Chushal at the south-eastern elbow of the Pangkong lake ; 

(e) the castern shore of the Pangkong lake to its northern extremity at 
Lookong ; 

(f/)a stretch cast-north-east cid Masnik and Gogra to Nischu ; 

(g) another stretch almost due north, across the Lingzhithang and 
Kuenlun plains, and amongst salt lakes cid Lokhzhung, Thal- 
dat, and the Soda Plain to Brangsa on the Eastern Karakash 
river and the Kuenlun range ; 

(h) the Karakash river westwards to Shadula. 


At Shadula the two routes mect, and, excepting détours (quite beyond 
the Kashmir border) castward and westward, may be said to run due north to 
Yarkhand. Between the British frontier of Lahoul and Shahdula Mr. Shaw 
put the journey by this route down at 46 marches and 456 miles. 

Lord Mayo agreed with Mr. Shaw in preferring the Chang Chenmo route, 

Me, Shaw wan warmly thanked and especially since the Kashmir Durbar was inclined 

nted with £840 for hie servicer tO favor it. Ie also thought that the prospects 
Mio Ner tery ee 4, July of opening up trade with Central Asia were most 

ore important; and it was determined that negotiations 
should be entered into with the Maharaja for the attainment of this object.** 
Captain Grey was deputed by tho Viceroy to 
aid the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in 
the business. He took presents ard a kharita from His Exccllency to 
the Maharaja. His official+t instructions ran 
thus :— 


“The following are the objecta which His Excellency in Council desires to attain at th 
present time :— . 

“To intimate to the’Maharnja the wish of the British Government that, in continuation 
of former operations, one or more British officers should examine and survey the routes already 
described by Mr. Shaw, and to procure an assurance from Hie Highness that no interference 
should be allowed on the part of aubjects of the Durbar with any officer or officers who may 
he entrusted with this duly and with the work of demareating whatever routa ie eventually 
chosen ; that the road when once marked out, shall be a free highway to all comers; and that 
no combination amongst subjects of the Durbar agaiust the free use of thiv road sball be 
suffered to take place. 

“To obtain lhe Maharaja's consent to the appointment of Joint Commissioners, whore 
Dusinees iL will be to euperintend, and if necessary maintain, the road in its entire length 
through His Highness’s territories; to decide civil and criminal cases of a petty nature, sue 
ag breach of contract, assaults, and the like, within limits to be agreed upon, amongst earrieTé 
and traders, and any others who may avail themeelvea of the road; and to ace that all regular 
tious hereafter to be made and agreed upon between the British Government and His Highness 
are perfectly fulfilled. In the event of euch Commissioners being appointed, it would be 





*® Political A., July 1670, No. 74. 


tt Political A., July 1870, No, 89. 
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most desirable to abnnlate ee no other offieint of the Durbar 
to exervise power of any kind within the limila lo which see pS eo ee 
bo determined to extent, which should be a ine drawn eta cee ance, iurbction may 
couree of the rond. By this meaus the possibility of any clashing of authorit: econ 
avoided from the beginning. g ority would be 

To induce the Maharaja to renounce the transit duti 
Chenmo route and 6 per cent. for other routes, which he now eid tok ae Mis Chaos 
British Indin to Turkioton, and eice versd. In return for this conecssion, the Dich Gi i 
ment ie rendy to allow such articles of European manufacture linble to duty a8 may ae inlands 
ed for the through Lrnde to pass in bond from the port, of entry into the Maharnjs's territory, 
Such a course, His Excellency in Council considers, is preferable tu granting o devehek 
in money. If, however, notwithstanding tho endeavoure eff yourself an) thee Linen 
Governor, Hie Hizhnes declines to accept this condition, His Excellency in Council auld 
not, in the last resort, refuse a drawback of the duties levied at the port of entry on goods of 
European manufacture, and intended for exportation tu Central At such a place or joces 
within British ludia, as, for example, Amritsar and Ludhians, whence they are usual; ‘alen 
by traders for exportation. y 

“To procure His Highnegs's leave for independent persons, ne well Britiah subjects and 
Yarkhandis as subjects of the Maharaja, to provide, keep, and maintain at different stations 
the means of carringe and Lrangport for Uhe purpowes of trade, and, if thought desirable, to be 
entitled to reccive supplies at motes to be fixed yearly by the Joint Commissioners, and to 
establish dep8te for euch supplies at auch places ne the Joint Commissioners may agree upon, 

Such aro the main points in which the Viceroy ond Governor-General in Council 
trusts that the Lieutenant-Governor may be succesaful in enlisting the cordial co-operation 
of the Mabaraja of Kashmir. In every way that you can, it will be your duly to avwist 
Hie Honour, referring to him for advice and instruction in all matters of doubt and difficulty. 
It is possible that objections which cannot here he foreseen may be raised ; but His Excellency 
in Council betieves that, with patience and judgment, and by o courteous yet firm bearing, 
the object which the Supreme Government hus so much at heart may be achieved, To this 
end no effort on your aide shonld be spared. 

1t ia tho wish of the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council that the result of the 
negotintions should be embodied in a memorandum showing the course of the deliberationa 
-with Hia Highness, and detailing accurately aud clearly the conditions to which the Maharaja 
ie willing lo consent for the improvement of the trade wilh Eastern Turkistan, It will 
then be for the Supreme Government, after considering the views of His Highness and the 
suggestions and recommendations of the Liculenant-Goveruor, to decide, in what form the 
Arran mente agreed upon by the British Government and the Durbar should be recorded and 
ratified. 


should be allowed to reside or 








Negotiations were accordingly opened by’ the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Political A., July 1870, No. 90. Captain Grey at Jammu. The results are sct forth 
T Appondls 18. in o memorandum* submitted by the latter at the 

end of 1869. They may be summed up thus :— 


(1). The Maharaja agreed to the survey operations proposed, but he 
restricted them to the Chang Chenmo route; whereas the intention of the 
Government of India had been to examine all the routes mentioned by Mr. 
Shaw, and to select the best, which, it was anticipated, would be the Chang 
Chenmo. eB 

(2). The Maharaja stipulated that tho surveying officers should accept the 
Kashmir boundaries on the north-east as they might be pointed out by the 
Durbar's officials. . : 

(3). The Maharaja agreed generally to the appointment of Joint Com- 
missioners, and to the proposed scope of their authority. Nothing definite was 
settled, however, regarding the exercise of their powers. The Maharaja wished 
to be allowed to issue rules for their guidance. Some minor points were also 
raised, ¢.g., the disposal of stamp duties realised within the jurisdiction of 
the Joint Commissioners, the place of imprisonment of offenders sentenced by 
them, and the residence within their limits of the Durbar’s revenue officials. 

(4). The Maharaja also wished i limit the period of the Joint Commis- 
ioners ” rations to “ the hot weather.” . . 
mone'5). dle nid particular stress on their juristieen being exclusively and 

ally confined to the Chang Chenmo route. 
Perr) ‘the ee gements proposed for supplies and the comfort of travellers 
were satisfactory. ; 

(7). In regurd to the abolition of duties, the Maharaja agreed to desert 
was asked, viz., to remove the 4 per cent. duty on through traffic 2 


Chang Chenmo route, and the 6 per cent. duty on other routes. = 
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8). By way of compensation for thia concession, the Maharaja 
vont), get a grant of territory in the Bijwat tract’ which hns already ie 
mentioned. Coptain Grey refused, however, to entertain this suggestion: 

(0). Then the Maharaja urged that the practical effect of freeing th, 
through trade would be that he would be forced to abolish bis Kashmir itm oo 
duties; and he begged that exports from his country passing to or throupt 
British India might be freed from British duties, more especially the shawl 
exports, Captain Grey thought this request reasonable, and he went so far ag lo 
offer the exemption from British duty not only of the through trade to Centra, 
Asia centering Kashmir from British India, but of alZ goods so enterin the 
Maharnja’s terrifories. This last concession was manifestly in excess of the 
original intentions of the Government. 

(10). Another matter which the Maharaja had at heart was the withdraws) 
of the Special Officer who had been doputed to Leb. 

(11). Lastly, His Highness wished for a formal guarantee that the arrange. 
ments made should be declared to be final. 

On the whole the negotiations were successful. It must, however, bo 
noted that they wore not obtained without considerable pressure. The entire 
business was transacted in three days. 

A draft treaty was then drawn upon the basis of tho negotiations in {he 
terms quoted in the foot-note’ :-— 

The further negotiations were entrusted to Mr. (now Sir) T. D. Forsyth 
and Captain Grey, subject to the instructions set forth below :— 


Articles I and IT of the draft treaty require no remark, : 

“Article I11 makes provision for the appointment of Joint Commissioners to enforce the 
regulations regarding the traffic and settle petty civil and criminal cases that may arise, and 
for the framing of rules for their guidance, Hia Excellency in Council requeste that on the 
conclusion of the treaty, Mr, Forsyth will, in consultation with the Mabaraja, draw upe 
code of rules for the consideration of Government, At the same time 1 am to indicate 











ho Interests of the high contracting partive and tbeir reepective subjects, it is deemud desimble to 
i nat present calst for the development aud security of trade with Eadtero Turkisten, tbe 
following Arti this olject, been ngreed apon :— 

“ Aurictm I.—With the consent of the Malaraja, officers of the Dritish Government will be appointed to survey 
the trade routes through thy Muhnrajn’s territories from (he Iritish frontier of Luboul to the territorics of tho Huler 
of Yerkhend, including the roate oid the Cluhg Clicama valle. rajn witldepute an officor of lis goveroment 
to accompany the surveyor, and will render them all the ie power, A wap of the routes surveyed will 
bo made, an attested copy of which will be piven to the Mf \. 

Antigua 11.— Whichever route shal jon and snrrey as above, be declared by (he Dritish Gorera- 
suiled for the development of trade with Hastern Turkistan, shall be declared by tho Mabaraja to 
in perpetuity and at all times for all travellera and (rad 

“ AuricLy IIL.—For tho supervision and mnintenance of (le road entire length through the Meberaja’s terris 
tories, the regulation of trafic on the free highwuy described in Article 11, tho enforcement of regul * 
‘be herenfler agreed upon, and the setuoment of disputes between carriers, trders, Lravellers or others using that roa 
in which either of the partica or both of them arc aubjer'e of the Hriih Government or of any forcigu Btate, two 
Commissionera sball be annually appointed, one by tha British Government, and the other by tho Mabarcje. In the 
discharge of their dutics the Commissioners thal be guided by such rules as may hereafter and frow time to time be 
laid down by the ernment and the Muharajn, 

ioners shall bo defined by » line ou each side of the coad ath 


‘ Aptices I jurist 
Tasimun width of tro slate dor except where it may bo decincil by tho Commlesioncrs necessary to includes 


witer extent for grazing grounds, Wiibin thie maxiwun width, (ho sorvoyors appointed under Article I ebatl 
i imey be decided'on by tho Commivsioners as inout euitable, includ- 
inet all not extend beyond tho limite so demarcated. 


Y« Whereas, 
afford greater fu 











































ing gre ‘Commissionor 
‘The lan the Maharaje’s indepoudent possession ; and eubjoct to the alipula- 


tions contaloed in this Troely, the Maharaja shall continue to possess the same rights of full sovereignty therein as in 


any other part of his territories £ 

“AptiCLE V —The Mubart ‘ees Lo give all possible assistance in enforcing the decisiona of Uhe Commissionore 
and in preventing the broach or evasion of the regulations established under Article [11 

~ Apricum Vi—The Maharaja agrees Llal any person, whether a subject of the Drilish Government or of the 
Mahernja, of of the Raler of Yarkhuud, or fo any foreign State, may settle at any pleco withia the jurisdiction of the 
(wo Cammissionrra, and mey provide, keep, maintaln, and let for hire at different stages, the means of oasriege end 
transport for Lhe purposes of trade, : 

“ ApTicLn VIL—The too Commissioners shall be ompowered to establish supply depdts and to authorize oller 
persona to establish supply depdte at such pleces on tho road as may appenr to thein euitablo, to fix tho rates at which 
provisions shall be pold to traders, carriers, scttlera, and others, am to fis the be churged forthe uso of any reit- 
Houses or verais that may be establiahed on the road. The officers of the Government in Kullu, &¢., and tho 
officers of the Maharaja in Ladakh sbnll be instructed to use their best endeavours to supply provisious on the indent 


of the C 































territuries on goods transmitted iu 
throngh His Highnoss’ i dia, ead vice vered, on which bulk may not be brokew 
within the lerritories of His Highness. On goods iinpo , oF exported fram, His Highutes’s territory, whether 
by the aforesaid free highway or any other roulo, the Mubarnjx may levy such iusport or oxport dutias as be wey 
vhink Gt. asl 
* Aurioua 1X.—The British Government agree to levy no duty on goods transmitted In bond throveh Britith 
ighnces the Maharaja, The Britich Government farther 
Wer tertile Labrice cuanufectured in the Lerritortes of the 
of British India.” 


the Maberaja farther 
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generally a few principles which should, as for aa possible, 


fer aa Lhey relate Lo the judicial powera to be exercised by ai (clown fromiog the rules, so 


“ (a)—The Joint Commissioners show i i 
alfeet the development, Tene safety ot he net thea thom which 
which the treaty ia concluded, and in which on e tty and the objects for 
either Britich subjects or subjecte of a foreign State, (Ue Partiew oF both are 
& (8)—In civil disputea the Commissioners should have no : 
whatever be the value of the property inlitigatvent e” (° “spoee of all cases, 
© (Q—When the Coramissioners agree, their decisicn abould bé final i 
they are unable to agree, the parties should have the igh uot eaets . Ween 
arbitrator and should bind themselves in writing to olide by hy see eee 
the parties not be able to agree upon a single arbiratay nated 
name one, and the two Commiesioners should name @ third. 
Z the majority f the arbitratoreahould Ue fn ind, and the dos 
(a) In criminal eases, the power of the Commi imi 
such aa in British lerritory would be tried by See ene 
firet class, and as far ae potsible, the procedure of the Crinivel Tene ote 
should be followed, Casee of'a more Leinous kind should be mane one one 
Maharaja for trial if the accused be not a British subject; in the latter case, be 
shoald be forwarded to the uearest Britieh Court of competent ju siieu ter 
 (@) His Excellency in Council hes no objecticns to crediting lo the Maharaju! 
treasury fines imposed in erimin: ce ae te aeharain's 
Leseare ea as mau al cases and stamp duties in civil suile, should 
“(f) Persone sentenced to iinprieonment should, if British subjects, be sent to th 
nearest British jnil. If not British enbjecte, phat abscess 
‘ for imprsnnment in the Maharaj srocteee te. odeuders can esau over 
“a Article I of the draft treaty provides that the 
all times, But as it will Ter peta to eee te Canara eee 
out the year, the rulee should stipulate for eome definile period durin whieh 
the Commissionera will exercise authority on the road; care being taken 
to leave an ample margin for the accident of the p being early Span or 
closing late. Some provision should alxo be made for cases that may arise 
hefore the Commissioners commence their work in the spring, and afler they 
leave in autumn, With respect to the residence of Kashmir officials within the 
limite of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, His Excellency in Council 
leaves the settlement of thia to Mr. ForayLh’s discretion, and should be think it 
necessary a clause cao be added to article IV of the draft treaty that any 
authority which may be exercised by Kashmir officials within the demarcated 
limits shall be in subordination to the Commissioners. ‘the Commissioners 
who may be appointed hereafter to riz the limit of jurisdiction will receive in- 
structions to be careful to include within the boundary of the road good 
grating grounds and places euited for rest-houses and encampmente of mer- 
chante, &c. 
‘As the boundaries of the Mabaraja’s territories to (he north and est have never 
been accurately defined by survey, Mr. Forsyth will be careful to commit 
Government ie no wey as to the bouudaries of the possessions of the Maba- 
raja in any direction.’ 
Conclusion of the treaty.—The draft treaty was accepted almost un- 
altered. Only two important additions were made, viz :— 

(a) in Article IL “ towarde the Chang Cheamo valley" wero inserted 
to limit the choice of routes, so that none through Kashmir 
should be taken; 

(5) the Maharaja wished the period of the Joint Commissioners’ annual 
deputation to be defined in the treaty instead of in subsidiary 
rules. Such a course, however, seemed to Mr. Forsyth to be 
inconvenient, and finally article III of the treaty was added 
to thus :— 

“To the discharge of their dutice, and as regards the period of their residence, the Com- 


missioners shall be guided by such rules a are now separately framed, and may (rom time to 
time bereafler be laid down by the joint authority of the British Government aod the Maba- 


raja.” 








iclion for 













* appendi ical A. Jol With these slight changes, and one other, the 
wero Bee. rene 2" treaty" was sigue eealed, and ratified, and pub- 


lished in the Gazette of India. 
i _—Mr. Forsyth submitted the following rules to 
sews "ee effect to the rd article of the treaty, which he 


olitiol Ar July 070. Ho. 102° ‘ad framed with the concurrence of the Durbar. 
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|] Ap il jo impossible, owing to the charnctor of the climate, to retnin the: Commigaj 
hou thet yea Whe period during which they shall exercive their authority shall be take 
le conmevee on Ibth May, and to end on Ist December. 

t [T.—Daring the absence of either Commissioner, eases may be heard and devidey b 

the other Commissioner, enbject to appeal to the Joint Commissioners, y 
«JIL—-In the montha when the Joint Commissioners are absent, i.¢,, hetween Tat De. 
cember and 15th May, all cases whieh my arise shall be decided by the Wazir of Ladakh 
aubject. to appeal to the Joint Commissioners. . * 
 [V,—The Joivl Commissioners shall uot inlerfere in eases other than those which affect, 
the development, freedom, and safety of the trade, and the objecte for which the treaty ig 
concluded, nnd in which one of the parties or both are either British subjects or Subjects of a 
ign State, 
fore a V.—In civil disputes the Commissioners shall have power to dispose of all cases, whats 
ever be the value of the property in litigation. wo 7 

| V]—When the Commissioners agree, their decision shall be final in all cases, When 
they are unable to agree the parti shall have the right of nominating a single arbitrator, 
and cball bind. themselves in writing to abide by hie award. Should the parties not be able tg 
agree upon a single arbitrator, ench party chal! uame one, aud the two Commissioners shall 
pame a third, and the decision of the majority of Use arbitratora ehall be final, 

“VII.—In er'minal cases the powers of the Commissioners shall be limited to offences 
such as in Dritish territory would be tried by a Subordirate Mngistrate of the first clags, and 
as far as possible, the procedure of the Criminal Procedure Code shall be followed. Cases of a 
more heinous kind should be made over to the Maharaja for trial if the accused be not un Euro- 
pean British subject ; in the latter caso he should be forwarded (o the nearest British Court of 
compelent jurisdiction for trial. 

“VITL—All fines levied in criminal cases and all stamp receipta levied according to the 
rates in force for civil suits in the Muharaja’s dominions, shall be credited to the Kashmir 
treasury. Persons sentenced to imprisonment, shall, if British eubjects, be sent to the nearest 
British jail. If not British subjects, offenders shall bo made over for imprisonment in the 
Maharaja’s jails, 

M “1X.—The practice of cow-killing is strictly probibited throughout the jurisdiction of the 
aharaja. 

«X.—If any places come within the line of road from which the toyns of Leh, &e., are sup- 
plied with fuel, or wood for building purposes, the Joint Commissioners shall co arrange with 
the Wazir of Ladakh that those supplies are not interfered with. 

“XL—Whatever transactions take place within the limits of the road shall be considered 
to refer to goods in bond. If a trader opens hie load and disposes of @ portion, he shall not be 
subject. to any duty, eo long as the goods are not taken for consumption inlo the Maharaja’s 
territory across the line of road. And goods left for any length of lime in the line of road 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall be free. 

“XI1—Where a village lies within the jurisdiction of the Joint Commissioners, then, as 
regards the collection of revenue, or in any case where there is necessity for the interference of 
tho uangl revenue authorities on matters having no connection with the trade, the Joint Com. 
missioners have no power whatever to interfere ; but lo prevent misunderstanding, it is advis- 
able that the Revenue officials should first communicate with the Joint Commissioners before 
proceediug to take action againet any person within their jurisdiction. ‘he Joint Commis- 
Gionors can then exercise their discretion to deliver up the peraou sought, or to make a summary 
enquiry to ascertain whether their interference is necessary or not. 

“XI[L—The Maharaja agreea to give R 5,000 this year for the construction of the 
road and bridges, and in future years Hia Highness agrees to give R 2,000 per annum for 
the maintenance of the road and bridges. Similarly, for the repairs of seraisasum of R 100 
per annuin for each serai will be given. Should further expenditure be necessary, the Joint- 
Commissioners will eubmit @ special report to (he Maharaja and ask for a specific grant. 
This money will be expended by the Joint-Commissionera who will employ free labour at 
market rates for thie purpose. The officera in Ladakh and in British territory shall be in- 
structed to use their best endeavours to supply labourers on (he indent of the Commissioners 
al market rates. No tolls aball be levied on the bridges on this line of road. 

Py X1V.—Ape a temporary arrangement, and until the Jine of road has been demarcated, 
or till the end of thie year, the Joiat-Commissioners shall exercise the powers described in these 
tules over the several roads teken by the traders through Ladakh from Lahoul and Spiti.” 


The Government of India suggested the omission of Rule IX, prohibiting 
cow-killing. | They also thought that the annual period of the Joint-Commis- 
sioncrs’ duties should not be strictly limited to dates, seeing that the passage 
of the trafic might require their presence beyond them. Tho rules were altered 
acconiingly, and were then finally approved by the Governor-Gencral in Council 
and published in the Gazette of India, It is noteworthy that Mritish subjects 


not beiug Europeans can be tried by the Maharaja for offences beyond the 
cognizance of the Joint-Commissioners. 


_ Appointment of a British Joint-Commisgioner.—The first British 
Joint-Commissioner was Dr. Cayley, who bad been already deputed on special 
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duty to Teh. He was selected at the Mahara: 


ss ; 
Pandit Bakshi Ram. Ja'8 request. His colleague was 





‘@Qaneral D., April 1872, Nos. 219 —86, Dr. Cayle: +5 
in x 1671, Non. . 'Y 8 auccessory® have heer 
eo. ude “in 1871, Dr. Aitehison in 1 m Mr. Shaw 


! 8 is 
Genet B. Joreury 1679, Ne.227— 1673, Captain Molloy in i, Me Bh. a in 


*Peneral G, Avgust 1874 Noe. 14¢—~ in 1877, and Mr. Elias from 187 


r Elias. to 1684, 
160. val By, May 1877, Noo. 190— sean Kashmir Joint Commissioner for many 
is : ears, beginning soon after 1870, Mr. 

the Wazir of Ladakh, Pandit Gopal Ju held the post for a. ‘short tim eee 


1 e ie; and on 
ehigin chsdetie ieee He Mr. Johnson sdeath in 1882, Pandit Radba Kishen 

"was appointed. The British Joint-Commissioncr 
protested against this selection, but the Government, 
of India declined to move in the matter, 


Political position of the British Joint-Commissioner: orders of 


Political A., July 1870, No.los 4! 0.—The position of the British Joint-Commis. 
sioner was defined} in 1870 by the Government of 


43. 
: ‘A, Polilical E. June 1659, Now B5— 
00. 


India in these words :— 


“Dr. Cayley and his successor in office from time to time will be guided generally by the 
provisions: of articles 1, 1, IV, and VII of the treaty, and by the subsidiary vale framed 
ander article 1V. He will see generally that (he provisione of the treaty and the rules are 
fully and fairly carried out, and be guided in all his proceedings by the most ecrupulous respect 
for the dignity of the Maharaja and the integrity of his authorily within bis dominions. He 
will carefully abstain from all inlerference in political questions or disputes, and consider as 
hie proper sphere of duty only such matters as affect the development, frecdom, and safely of 
trade on the new [ree highway, At the same time it will be his duty to obtain euch inform. 
ation regarding events in Kashmir, Yarkhand, and Central Asia, aa may be ia hie power, and 
to forward it from time to time for the information of Gevernment through His Flonour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. He should also aubmit through the Lieulenanl-Governor, for the 
information of His Excellency in Council, a weekly or monthly diary of his proceedings and 
abstract of correspondence, and a general report at the conclusion of the eeagon, Auy point 
on which be may be in doubt, or in regard to which he may desire advice or instructions, 
should be referred by him to the Liewlenant-Governor, who will, if necessary, take the orders 
of the Goveroment of India.” 


Change in 1873.—The first important change made in the political posi- 

17a. tion of the British Joint-Commissioner came in 

1 Secret, March 1975, Noo 19— 1673t. It has been shown that in that year the 

2 EN, attitude of Russia, in respect of Central Asia, induc- 

ed Lord Northbrook’s Government to resolve on appointing a permanent British 

Resident at the Kashmir Court. The Maharaja suggested asa compromise inter 

alia that the British Joint-Commissioner should be allowed to remain at Leh 

throughout the year. And Lord Northbrook accepted this compromise as likely 

toanswer all immediate purposes. The Joint-Commissioner has since then 
been free co remain uninterruptedly in Ladakh. 


Change in 1877.—The next important change followed in 1877. When 

1877. the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir was placed 

Politiesl &, May 1877, Ne. 274 directly under the orders of the Government of 

India, it was determined that the British Joint-Commissioner should corres- 
pond through, and be in subordination to, him. 


Viewa of the Kashmir Durbar.—It has been observed that the Mabaraja 
expressed a wish (hat after the appointment of the Joint-Commissioners, the 
deputation of a Special Officer to Ladakh should cease. i d 

On this point a kherite from the Viceroy, announcing Mr. Forsyth’s 
mission, remarked thus: 


“With regard to the presenes of a British officer in Ladakh, I entertain the hope thet 
the appointment of the Joint-Commissioners will render uoneccasary the retention oe 
an officer in the intereate of trade, and, should this prove berea(ter to be the case, be 
withdrawn.” 

i ing on the conclusion of the treaty spoke§ of it as 

eee van arrangement which doea away with the pre- 

b Political A., July 1870, No. 100. Sonve of a British officer in the capital of Ladakh. 
a 
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j ernment thought® that this remark went too far, tho 
Tee Eaayne Gor no doubt o special officer would no longer ft 
required. esi race 
dere were possed on the subject by the Government of India; but a 
a sailor of fact oe Special Officer diss been deputed to Ladakh since the 
i f the Joint-Commissionership. 
ee oe It can hardly, be doubted} that these arrange. 


¢Seo Sir. Lyall’ notein K. menis were altogether most distasteful to the 
Seeret, B, March 1883, No. 86. Moharaja, 


Survey and selection of a trade ronte—In accordance with article 
Tof the treaty, the Joint-Commissioners procecded to examine and report 
upon the trade routes with the aid of an Assistant Surveyor. One con. 
clusion at which they arrived immediately was that the eastward diver. 
gences suggested by Mr. Shaw as routes just above the Baralacha and 
Lachalong passes were unsuitable, partly because they were difficult, and 
chiefly because they were long, Putting them aside they recommended that 
the old road should be followed northwards as far as Marshalong on the Indus 
95 miles south of Leh, and that here the route should cross the river and 
strike off eastwards, joining Mr. Shaw's Chang Chenmo route ot Lookong at 
the northern exiremity of the Pangkong lake. . 

Another point on which the Jaint-Commissioners laid stress was that the 
new route should, until at least its whole length should have been thoroughly 
developed, pass through, or close to, some entrepdt of trade like Leh. 

They also discussed the boundaries of the new route, the camping grounds 
to be selected, and the improvements to be made. 

Major BMontgomerie's opinion.—The report of the Joint-Commissioners 
was reviewed first by Major Montgomerie, R.E., of the Great Trigonometricat 
Survey. He agreed with the Joint-Commissioners on thg two points noted 
above. But as to the first he believed that the Lahoul route would never hold 
ground against the road through Kashmir. And as to the second he thought 
that no attempt to avoid or supersede Leh would answer. The Chang Chenmo 
line he regarded as doubtful. The traffic had settled down in the old Karakoram 
route, and would not forsake it readily for an undeveloped new one. He there- 
fore advised that some attention should be paid to the former, and that the Joint- 
Commissioners should have jurisdiction over both until the traffic should show 
a decided preference for oue or the other after a trial of both. 

Ezperiences of the Yarkhand Mission of 1870. Mr. Shaw’s Chang Chenmo 
route proved a fatlure on the northward journey.—In the meantime the Chang 
Chenmo line had been more fully explored. Sir D. Forsytht travelled on his 
first mission to Yarkhand in 1870 by the route suggested by Mr. Shaw, viz., 04 

a the Lingzhithang and Soda Plains, through Nischu, 
gak_ogg tt! Ax Joomery 187L Noo Tuksang, Thaldat, aud Brangsa, is party sulfered 

severely from the climate, and want of provisions and 
fodder, and lost a very large number of baggage animals. In fact, their experience 
thoroughly discredited Mr. Shaw's Chang Chenmo line. 

Dr. Cayley’s Chang Chenmo route.—At the samo time Dr. Cayley dis- 

covered another and more direct Chang Chenmo route. This left Mr. Shaw's 
at Gogra in the Chang Chenmo valley and turned off to the north-west, after 
which it ran parallel with Mr. Shaw's about half-way between it and the 
old Karakoram road, till it joined the latter at Malikshah, which again is 
half-way between the Karakoram pass and Shahdulla Khoja. Sir D. Forsyth 
made the return journcy of his first mission by this route, and found it vastly 
superior in comfort and supplies to Mr. Shaw’s, except as regards climate, 
which was much the eame in both. Ho considered that this new route was 9 
remarkably easy one, particularly suited to camels, and that it could not fail 
to be a success if a few stores of provisiona and rest-houses were built on it. 
_,._ The two lines can be easily followed with the oid of Sir D, Forsyth’s 
itineraries and a map which will be found in Political A., June 1871, 
Nos, 660—~597, 

Views of the Kashmir Durbar about Ohang Chenmo routes.—It must be 

Politieal A., January 1671, No, age, added that Sir D. Forsyth expressed a decided 
Hecetin Dypesnber 183; Mo, 378, opinion during and alter his first Yarkhand missioD 


Political A., aly 1970, No. 69. 
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to tho effect that the Kashmir Durbar was strongly o 
of the Chang Chenmo route. He attributed, idee an Rene rement 
hardships sulfered by hie party on their journey to Yarkhand. Goat. o the 
Hr. Shaw's opinion—The report of the Joint-Commissioners wa 

© Political A, May 1872, Now, 1za—~ criticised by Mr. Shaw.® He quite it net 
180. them and Major Montgomerie ns to tbe route from 
Laboul through Ladakh, and as to the importance of its touching or a ch. 
ing Leh. “The town of Leh,” he snid, “is o compulsory point.’ ‘Ae ropads 
the Chang Ohenmo lines he agreed with Sir D, Forsyth in preferring Dr Cayley ‘s 
This, in hie opinion, offered much greatcr natural facilities for trafiie th i 
the old Karakoram route. But the latter had at. present artificial advanta a 
in being well known, and in being well supplied with carriage by the curintre 

eople. These might be equalised in time, and then the traflic would have z 
fair choice, but which it would ultimately prefer could not he foretold He 
therefore suggested that the selection should not be made immediately. The 
Joint-Commissioners should he stationed at Leh where they would lave the 
best opportunity of judging of the tendency of the trade. Yn fact. the gist of 
Mr. Shaw's opinion lay in his last words which are quoted below :— 


“Tn short, it aceme that we have the choice between an inferior but frequented road, and a 
superior but undeveloped and (at present) unfrequented roule. If the Joint-Commissioners are 
confined to the former, tho trade loses the prospective advantages promised by the adoption of 
ae better line. If tho éatder exclusively is chosen, their jurisdiction would (at least for some 
years) be confined to an empty tract, while Une trade would be flowing unprotected through 
a parallel channel. One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the olher partially, by 
fixing on a line which, while taking in the whole of the hetter route, also includes the terminus 
ora most important point of the old and usual road. At the same time it will probably be 
wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road, if at a fulute time il be found that 
the greatest of traffic wilhholds its sanction for the new route,” 


Dr. Aitchingon's opinion—The next opinion taken wag that of Dr. 
Political A., Anguat 1879, Noa21s— Aitchison, Joint-Commissioner in 1872. He de- 
a8 spaired of the Chang Cheomo lines, but agreed in 
Mr, Shaw's suggestion that the Joint-Commissioners should have jurisdiction 
in Leh and over the several trade routes passing thence to Yarkhand temporarily 
in virtue of the 14th rule framed under the treaty. Ie thought, too, with 
Major Montgomerie that the Lahoul-Ladakh route would be superseded by the 
one vid Kashmir, seeing that the latter had beea freed by the Maharaja from 
transit duties, And he therefore recommended the improvement of the latter, 
especially by the construction of a covered way over the Zojila pass, which lies 
some 45 miles east of Srinagar, about one-fourth of the way thence to 
h. 
Opinion of the Punjab Government—Tho Punjab Government concurred 
Political A., August 1673, Nos. 216 With Major Montgomorio and Dr. Aitchison, and 
rae promised to refer to tho Kashmir Durbar about 
the Zojila Pass. ! 
Sir D. Forsyth's opinion.—Sir D. Forsyth then eaw all the papers again, 
(Keep-With Politiel 4, Augut and arrived at conclusions similar to those of the 
1878, Now, 215-218.) officers who have been mentioned. Ile explained 
Prticularly that the Kashmir Durbar had pressed for the insertion in article 
T of the treaty of the words “ towards the Chang Chenmo valley,” not with 
a view to insisting on the adoption of a route through that valley, but to ex- 
clude routes to Yarkhand which passed through the Maharaja's dominions 
other than Ladakh. He doubted, however, whether the treaty as it stood could 
be permanently read as including the Karakoram route. Being then about to 
start on the second Yarkhand mission, he proposed to get fuller information by 


travellin, the latter road. ; 
Political ge olan i871, Ne. 596, Ordere of the Government of India.—The 


Politi Mali ; i os 
ed ae augue 1678, No 310)” Voli Government of India passed the following orders : 


Jet—Thot Leh was “an obligatory point” on any trade-route that 
might be chosen. 
2ndly—That From Leh onwards the route need not, under the treaty, 
ass through the Chang Chenmo valley. 
8rdly—That in fact fhe choico Iny between Dr. Cayley’s Chang Chenmo 
line and the Karakoram route. 
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dthly—That there was no sufficient evidence so far to guide a choigg 
between these Lwo. . ne 
bthly—That the decision should be “left. entirely open” till after the 
return of the second orld mission. ae ' 
—That pending such decision the powers conferred on the Joint, 
einen Conitaissloners over all trade-routes through Ladakh sould 
‘as a temporary expedient ” only, continue to be exercised, 
Recival of the question.—The second Yarkhand mission went and returned 
vid the Karakoram route. Apparently no difficult; 
was experienced except from glaciers and floods, 
But Sir D. Forsyth’s reports contain no special account of the route. Since 
then the Karakoram scems to have been used os & matter of course b 
Mr. Shaw in 1974 and 1875, the Yarkhand envoy in 1676, and Mr. Elias in 
1879. ; 

The treaty question has been mooted only once, in 1878. In thatt+ year 
Mr. Elias, the British Joint-Commissioncr, showed that the Chang Chenmo 
route did not really competo with the Karakoram; 

and that from Leh quite two-thirds of the trade} 
teens and Political A» September posse southwards eid Kashmir rather than vid 
ce : Kullu, He accordingly proposed that the treaty 
of 1870 should be revised, and that the more frequented routes should be 
placed formally under the jurisdiction of the Joint-Commissioners. With this 
view he also recommended that the Maharaja should be asked to improve the 
Zojila pass. Mr, Henvey (the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir) thought that 
the direction which the trafic had taken was only natural. He was also of 
opinion that to raise the treaty question would— 


© Secret, Augusl 1874, No. 60, 


¢ Political A., July 1878, No, 399. 


‘excite feelings of irritation and suspicion in the mind of he Durbar, quite out of proportion 
to the value of the commercin! advantages gained.” 


He agreed§ with the Joint-Commissioners in thinking that it was useless 
ph Pulitral A, November 1678, No, to spend any more money on the Ohang Chenmo 

fs route. 

The Government of India ascertained that the Maharaja had not done, 
and was not anxious to do, anything for the Zojila pass. Beyond this no orders 
were pasacd. 

There has been no further correspondence on the subject, but it may be men- 

; tioned that at the end of 1882, Mr. Henvey men- 

rel Ags ‘litical E., October 1882, Nos. {ioned|| hints which had recently been thrown out 
. by the Durbar to tho effect that the raison d'étre of 

the treaty of 1870, and especially of the Joint-Commissionership, had disappeared 


with the overthrow by the Chinese of the Muhammadan kingdom of the 
Atalik Ghazi. 


Value of the trade: Most recent accounta,—Mr. Dalgleish, a Scotch- 
Secret E, November 1852, Nos.94 Man trading in Yarkhand has writien notes{ in the 
52h Keer With, aud note dated 201 ast two years on the Chinese rule which has succeed- 
eee ed the Atalik Ghaziin Central Asia. Te represents 
the trade with India as considerable. Lately the Chinese, who in mony 
ways show themeclres to be well disposed towards the British Government, 
have freed it from duties, But from both a political anda commercial point 
of view it is necessary that there should be a British representative at Kash- 
ghar, while it is desirable that the ‘no man’s land” of Kanjut should be occu 
pied, as it easily could be, by Kashmir. 
“It must be clearly understood,” Mr. Dalgleish writes: 


“that it is not so much at Leh but at Yarkhand that our representative is wanted. 
Mr. Elias ab Yarkband, with hie thorough knowledge of the Chinese churacter and languag®, 
would be » power ; where he is, he can do comparatively little.” 


Rules to give effect to Article IX.—The ninth article of the treaty 
Tequires separate notice, It comprised two concessions, viz. :— 


(a) The Government nereed to abolish the export duties levied on sbawle 
and other textile fabrics manufactured in the territorics of the 
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Maharaja and export iti: ; . 
ite limite. Ported through British India to countries beyond 


(8) The Government agreed to levy no duties on— 
« ponils tranamitted in bond through British Indi ‘ a 
thes of Hie Highness the Maharaja?” SAR? Twrkistan or to the tere. 

In regard to the first concession, the Punjab Government 

* Politieal A., July 1670, No. 99, the Government of India would fra 
“regulating the remiesion of ex; 
article 1X.” 

The Government of India in the Financial De 
ever, that no orders sce; 
point, seeing that— 
«by the late Customs Act the export duty on all shawls has been removed ; and it is not 


. hat ‘other articles ’ are export ra e 
rea rana eee exper ed from Kashmir which would be subject to export duty 


presumed® that 
me rules— 
port duly on shawls and other articles referred to in 


partment remarked,t how- 


+ Political A., July 1670, No, 116. med to be necessary on this 


4 Political A., July 1870, No. 100. As to the second concession, Mr. Forsyth 
wrotet thus :— 


“he only point remaining for discussion wae the manner of givin, i 
remission of duty granted by the Government of India in article kof Nong. the ibe 

“If the remission be held strictly to apply to goods purchased out of India and merel 
transmitted in bond through India, thus little advantage will be gained hy the traders, oa HA 
such purchases are at present made, Goods intended for Kashmir or Turkistan ore bought in 
the Caleutta and Bombay, Venares or Amritsar markels, and when they reach the foot of the 
hills, bulk is obliged to Le broken to enable the traders to adjust the loads for carriage on 
aes the fut f the G t 

“Ag the intention of the Government apparently is to free from all traneit duty good 
bond fide exported from British lervitory D Kashmir and Turkistan, it would seom to be 7 
matter of indifference whether the duty be remitted at the porl where auch goods are landed - 
in India, or at the point where they leave the country ; and considerable convenience to traders 
without any corresponding loss to the Government revenue will accrue from the adoplion of 
the latter arrangement. Certain towns might be named, as, for instance, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Rawulpindi, and for the Turkistan trade Pslampore and Simla, where goode might be 
declared for re-export and be sealed in packages convenient for carriage on horse or mule 
back. ‘The trader would then receive o pass indicating Lhe weight and character of the 
goods with the amount ‘of drawback to which he is entitled on passing the frontier post, 
which, in the case of Kashmir, might be fixed at Bhimbar ond Jammu, At Kycluny 
in Lahoul, the Customs or Revenue Otficer would examine the eeal of the package, then 
certify on the pase that the seal bad not been tampered with, and Fen on this certi- 
ficate tho trader could be able to recover from the revenue authorities at Amritsar, or elec- 
where, Uhe drawback. ‘The possibility of fraud in the case of traders taking goods for instance 
fo Jammu, and after obtaining the drawback, re-importing them into the Punjab, would 
be guarded against through the Maharajn’s officials, as no goods are allowed to pass out 
of Jammu territory without the knowledge of the customs authorilics, and they should 
be directed to allow no goods from the Punjab to be re-exported thither without paying the 
full duty. 

« in the case of Turkistan, the cost of carriage as far ns Laboul is sufficiently heavy to 
prevent any trader from taking his goods so far to re-import them again merely for the sake 
of the drawback.” 


The Punjab Government approved§ generally of these proposals, remark~ 
§ Political A, July 1670, No.100, ing, however, that— 
‘the rule by which drawbacks are to be given on duty-paying goods exported to Kashmir 
territory, even though they may have broken bulk between the sea-board and the frontiers, goes 
somewhat beyond the provisions of article IX, and concedes to the Maharaje more than he 
concedes to the British Government in article VIII.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor mado two suggestions; that Sultanpur in Kullu 
would be a better place for declaring goods for export than Palampore; and 
that the treasuries authorised to refund drawbacks should be specified. 

On these proposals the Government of India in the Financial Depart- 

Il Politiew A., July 1870, No. 116. ment recorded the Resolution|}, quoted below :— 


“The Governor-General in Council observes that there is no doubt that this proposition 
ia for a ee liberal concession than was contemplated. To remit the duty on all goods a 
crose the Kashmir frontier for Turkistan ie a far greater boon to the trade than tallow 7 
export in bond. The principle, however, ie the same in both cages, and there can 1° 2 oun 
of the wiedom of 9 thoroughly liberal policy in this matter. accordingly, His celleary | D 
Council is pleased to authorise the adoption of the suggestions of Mr. Forsyth Bers y 
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jab upon the condition that that Government will take al 
tee the British Government. Rules should bo wubmittel bor oR 
proval giving effect to these orders.” . . 
The Punjab Government accordingly submitteds 
© Politi! A, September 3671, draft rules, of which the Kashmir Durbar }, \ 
Nee tts approved. ie 

The rules are printed as Appendix (16). Their scope may be stated thus - 

Places were agreed upon between the Punjab Government and the Moha- 
raja where roe might be declared and sealed for transmission in Lond, and 
where refund of duty might be claimed. These places were Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Amritsar. Goods intended for Turkistan might be so declared and sealed 
hoth al these three places and also at Sultanpur in the Kullu tehsil of the Kanera 
district. Tho Collectors of Customs in Bombay and Calcutta, and the Deputy 
Commissioners of Amritsar ond Kangra, were cmpowered to seal packages 
declared for transmission and to grant invoices of tlcir contents. The Kashmir 
Customs Officers, or a Government official at Sultanpur, were to certify on 
the invoice the fact of the goods having crossed the border, or reached Sultanpur, 
with the seals unbroken, and in full weight. On production of this certificate 
refund of the customs duty which had been levied would be granted, but only 
to the owner of the goods or to his agent. 

In forwarding the draft rules the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab 
remarked that he did not consider it practicable to devise any safe plan by 
which the payment of duty in the first instance could be avoided. 

The Government of Bengal on being consulted doubtedt the expediency 
‘tient A., March 1872, No, £25, of going beyond the provisiont of the 
. na line beon shown, conteinplated the re- treaty itself. They observed that the 

. oe eee ra negeeet small duty levied at the port of importation 
Autyepnid goods which had already broken bulk in COUld hardly make any appreciable dif- 
Inia to be, made, up and seated vt certain srecited ference in such a distant and difficult 
Vranback thercen when ticir crowing the frontice @Xport trade. Moreover, they apprehended 
Jind been certified. that the British revenue might suffer from 
over-valuations for drawback. Assuming, however, that the principle of the 
Tules had becn accepted, the following suggestions were made for minimising 
the risk of loss :— 

(a). The officers appointed to grant certificates should be furnished with the tariff of 
fixed values, and with regard lo ad ealorem goods, should be cautioned to investigate the claim 
ae to drawback or, the actual value of goods as laid down, say at Amritsar or Sultanpur, which 
would inelude the cost of carriage from the sea-port to those places. Drawback should not 
be given on more than the value at port of importation, approximately calculated, 

(0), Asduty on al valorem guode is charged$ on the amount which representa the 

§ Fide Section 180 of Act VI of market value, less the duty and two per cent. commission, 
1863. this principle ehould be adopted in caleulating the drawback.” 
Tho Government of India in the Financial Department sanctioned|j the 
rules, subject to the amendments proposed by the 
Bengal Government but only os an experimental 
measure. It was remarked— 

“Tt should, however, be made quite clear from the outset that if experience shows that 
the drawback plan cannot be worked without serione riek of logs to Lhe revenue, the British 
Government will fall back upon the precise letter af Lhe treaty.” 

The rules were accordingly published in the Gazetée of India, witha 

Political A., July 1872, Nog. note that— 
these rules are only intended to be of a provisional character, and are liable to revision at any 
time.” 

A copy of this Resolution was furnished to the Kashmir Durbar. The 

© Political A., October 1672, Noo, Maharaja then asked** what was meant by the al- 
367369. lusion to the “precise letter of the treaty.” He 
asserted that he had fully parried out the treaty, had even gone further by 
remitting entirely the duty on goods sold in the town of Leh. He, therefore, 
hoped that the concession lo him would be made in n manner which should 
admit of no change. The Government of India replied as follows :— 

“The meaning of the phrase referred to by His Highness the Mabamja of Kashmir, 

Political A., Merch 1873, Ko. 220, 224 used in the Resolution of the Government of India in the 
; : Peon Financial Department, No. 801, dated Slst January 1872: 
is unmistakeable. By article 1X of ihe treaty of 1570 the Britich Government ogrecd & 










|) Political &., March 1872, No, 220. 
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‘levy no duty on goods transmitted in bond through British India to Eastern Tarkiatan, or t 
# Politics! A., July 1678, No. 118. thes enna ghnete the Maharaja.’ In the’ rvles 
; t Nolificat 2 
for giving effect to article IX of the treaty, a further Somedeien eke cede by the eae a 
in Connell, ei¢-» to permit packages af duty-paid goods that had already broken Uulk in Ledge 2, 
be made up and sealed at certain specified places in India, and to Zranta drawhsck of tl dia to 
paid on such goods when certilied to have crossed the Kashmir border. The fact that thi duty 
aconcescion nob contemplated in the trenty was clearly acknowledged in paragraph i ae 
f¥alvica A, July 1670, Noa.oo-iog, Mr. Forsythe letter, dated sith March 1820, to the Punjab 


Government, and in paragraph 6 of : 
—368,+ dated 216t March 1870, to the Government cf India aad “the plain ee ce ie 


Resolution of the Slet of January was thatif the rules there one es 
without lending to Franclv on the imperial revenues, the British Goveransent wie ie 
concession to that which was conteroplated in the treaty.” iit the 





Alleged infraction of the treaty.—In 1872-73 Messrs. Meakin & Co., of 
f Poliueal A, July 1872, Now London, complained to the Secretary of State that 
9 goods which they had consigned to their agent at 
‘one Jammu had been detained on arrival at Bombay, 
ue! A, Junuary 1873, Nos, because the agent there had not received the in- 
ae voice, and because the customs authorities vlaimcd 
a deposit to cover the duty leviable under the Customs Act VI of 1863. They 
urged that these proceedings were harsh ond in contravention of the ninth 
article of the treaty of 1870. It wae ascertained, however, that the action of 
the Bombay authorities had not been in contravention of the rules regulating 
the drawback system, and the Scerctary of State rejected Meakin & Co.’s claim 
for damages. 






litical A, Bugust 1972, Noe. 


Revision of the rules in 1875.—In 1874 the Punjab Government reported$ 
§ Political A, Juno 1874, Nos, that not a singlo application for refund under the 
6—27. Tules had been received. Mr. R. B. Shaw, then 
Joint-Commissioner, explained this fact partly by showing that the drawback 
system was not known to the traders of Central Asta. It was determined there- 
inne to publish the arrangement by notices at the principal entrepdte of the 
trade, 
é Mr. Shaw also pointed out two other difficulties which arose under the 
rules. 

In the first place a refund on goods passing through Kashmir to Eastern 
Turkistan was obtainable only after procuring the attestation of the Kashmir 
custome officials on the British and Kashmir frontier. But thesc officials wore 
mercly agents or sub-lessecs of the farmer of the Durbar’s customs : they were 
not servants of the Maharaja, nor men of character or position. Hence two 
dangers: on the one hand a dishonest trader could take advantage of the impos- 
sibility of testing the certificate for refund : on the other hand honest traders 
were subjected to extortion before they could get the necessary attestations. To 
obviate this evil Mr. Shaw proposed that the signature of the British Joint 
Commissioner should take the place of that of the customs officials of Kashmir 
in respect of the Central Asia traffic. Secondly, under the rules as they stood, 
a trader having crossed the border and obtained the requisite certificate could 
obtain a refund only at Calcutta, Bomboy, Amritsar, or Sultanpur. This 
concession was practically no boon. For the trader could not himself leave his 
goods, and he might have no agents. Mr. Shaw's remedy here was that the 
British Joint-Commissioner should be authorised to grant refunds. he ; 

Th j overnment was asked to revise the rules completely on the 
oe 8 basis of these proposals. A draft was submitted|| 
2 accordingly. ‘Ihe language in this was clearcr than 
that of the original rules. Onc chief change was that refunds were declared to 
be payable on certificates attested by either the Kashmir customs official on the 
frontior, or the British Joint-Commissioner. Another change was that refunds 
should be claimable either at Leh or at the place where the goods might have 
becn sealed, delivered, and cortified for aera ea samc 

Tho Government of India thought that the Kashmir custom y 
should be more precisely defined. hey algo suggested a system whereby 
certificates attested and rofunds granted might be registered. 


I} Political A., Soptenmber 1874, Nos. 
}05—810. 
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fresh draft was then submittcd* and approved", subject to two lj 
° nen July 1876, Noe modifications. The rules os published* are pine 
4-16. : in Appendix (16). Tbe changes were made wit} 
the concurrence of the Kashmir Durbar. 


Revision of the rules in 1877.t—It was found that inconvenience wa, 

$¢ General A, Beptembor 1977, Nos, caused by the omission in the rulea to provide 
352-55. for tho attestation of certificates and grant of refunds 
at Leh during the absence of the British Joint-Commissioncr. The ninth 
and tenth of the revised rules of 1875 were accordingly modified by authoris. 
ing the Kashmir Joint-Commissioner to act in these respects for his colleague. 


Revision of the rules in 1879.{—The Collector of Customs in Calcutty 
«Political Aue Moreh 1879, Noe, Teporled that considerable advantage had heen 
Gi—6s. taken of the drawback system. He doubted whe. 
ther the mere attesting signature of the Kashmir customs official afforded 9, 
euMficient safeguard against fraud. IIe suggested that a formal endorsement 
should he adopted, aud also that he should be supplied with the eignatures and 
seals of the Kashmir officials. The first suggestion was adopted with the 
concurrence of the Durbar; the endorsement being as follows :— 


“J (name and title) hereby certify that the whole of the goods enumerated in the certificate 
have been received in the territory of His Highness the Mabaraja of Kashmir.” 


The second suggestion would, it was thought, afford no protection against 
fraud. 
In 1881 Karachi was § added to the list of places where goods might 
§ Geneml A. April 1881, Nos, 10 be declared and scaled for transmission in bond 
aH to Kashmir or to Central Asia »/4 Kashmir. 


The Tariff Act of 1882.—In 19821] the introduction of the present Tariff 
“General A, June 1682, Nos. Act (XI of 1882) gave rise toa question. The sixth 
236 & B97. of the revised rules of 1875 defined the refund 
claimable to he of the customs duty specified in the schedules of the Indian 
Tarilf Act for the time being. The present Act does not specify duties on a 
number of articles comprised in the schedules of its predecessor. Consequently, 
certilicates for refund presented after the new Act cmme into force could not 
strictly be honored. But the Punjab Government thought that refunds should 
in such cases be made under the provisions of the former Act. This proposal 
was accepted. . 
The Tariff Act of 1882 has otherwise an important bearing on article IX 
of the treaty and the rules framed thereunder. According to this Act the only 
goois liable to duty are— 


(a) arms, ammunition, and military stores ; 
(2) spirituous liquors ; 

(ce) opium not covered by a Government pass; 
(d) salt, 


The trade in these goods to and through Kashmir is unimportant, Con- 
sequently the concession made to the Kashmir Durbar in article 1X of the 
treaty no longer confers a peculiar privilege. And the rules framed under 
that article have practically become a dead letter. 

The Punjab Government recently drew attention to these circumstances, 

‘TA Political B, October 1688, Nov. Oud suggested thatthe Maharaja might be asked 
189—93. to exempt the four classes of goods liable to duty 
under the new Tariff Act from the ninth article of the treaty. By this means 
the trade to and through Kashmir would be entirely freed from the drawback 
and refund system. The proposal, it was shown, would be of some advantage to 
the Government, sceing that the refund system was to a certain extont abused, 
although the unimportance of the trade in articles liable to duty prevented 
serious lose. 

The Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir was averse to the Punjab propossl. 
In the first place be thought that the Maharaja might answer-a request for 
the modification of article IX of the treaty by a corresponding request for the 
modification of article VILI, which embodies the Kashmir concession. Morc- 
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over, the reasons for a change did not appear sound to Mr. Henvey. If the 
trado in the articles liable to duty were important, to exempt them from the 
operation of the ninth article of the treaty would give the Maharaja o just 
claim for compensation. If it were unimportant, the exemption would merely 
save a little trouble to the sealing, certifying, and refunding officers, and relieve 
the Government records of obsolete rules. The matter was dropped, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE KASIIMIR &TATE. 


The Kashmir State is in contact with Tibet on the cast, Eastern Turkis- 
tan on the north, Hunzo and Nagar on the north-west, and Yaghistan on the 
wost. It has thus happened (bat the Maharaja of Kashmir has been concernei| 
at various times with China, with the politics of Ocntral Asia, and with the 
group of independent Chicfships which separate the western border of his 
State from the eastern Limits of the Afghan dominion. 


Kashmir and China: the Maharaja’s jagir in Tibet.—Under the 
treaty of 1642, which ended the expedition led by Golab Singh's genoral, 
Secret, Angut 1882, Nos, 830 Zorawur Singh, against Ladakb and Tibet, the dis. 
21, trict of Min Sar was made over by the Tibetan 
authorities to Golab Singh and his heirs as a jagir. Min Sar, or Misar Tarjum, 
is a tract of grazing grounds lying about two marches north-west of the 
Mansarwar lake on the road to Gartok, and about 17 marches distant from 
Leh. An account of the jagir will be found in two memoranda written in 
1880 by Mr. Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at Leh. Its pecuniary 
value is insignificant. The small revenue is collected annually by a Kash. 
mir official deputed by the Maharaja’s Wazir at Leh. Mr. Elias states that 
Mr. Johnson, when Wazir, tried to visit the jagir, but was prevented by the 
Chinese officials in Gartok. 
Some political significance attaches to the jagir, because there is reason 
oo whether the Maharaja does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
nese. 


The Lap Chuk.—Under the treaty of 1842, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Ladakh to Lhassa, under the charge of an agent, who 
isa Kashmir official, and is known by the name of “Lap Chuk.” fle takes 
and brings back presents and letters to and from the Ladakh and Tibetan 
authorities. 





“But in addition to the... . presents,” wriles Mr. Bias, “taken by the Lap 
pack from Ladakh, he is alao provided with the following, which he pays to the Treasurer of 
asso :— 
Cols R 
“10 Lags gold dust, value Rs. § each a é + : e 80 
14 seers of saffron ‘ c a : ‘ : 5U 
‘ B pieces native cloth, cach of a separate colour, value nbout 
Rleach . ea . . a i ‘ = 5 
“738 


“These three items are mown ne saAfal, or ground-tax, and a receipt ia given for them by the 
treasurer, which (he Lap Chuk brings back to the Wazir of Ladak. 

“Lt is difficult to estimate precisely how far the sai/ad paid or presented Lo the treasurcr 
of Lhassa is regarded by the Tibetan authoritica ns nazar or tribute; but by the Government 
of Kashmir it is certainly looked upon in the light of a present of ceremony only, and a3 3 
return for the provisions, &e,, with whieh the agent and his party are supplied during @ part 
of their stay in Lhassa. Further, the last of my informants on this subject (the man who 
acted as Lap Chuk to Linssa in 1577-76) eaye that no mention is made of the Min Sar jagers 
either in presenting (he saAtal to the trensurer or the presents to any of the other authori- 
ties. ‘The (reasurer is a servant of the Native Government, and is appointed by the Deva 
Jung, or Great Lama, not by the Chinese officials, and hie receipt sets forth that the saddat has 
been paid into the Deva Jung’s treasury, 

“The fucts (L) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipients of 
resents give None; (2) that he sends no return present; and (3) that the word saééa/ meane 
iterally ‘land-tax,’ would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or payment made to 

the Lharsn treasurer ag tribute paid by the Muharaja’s Government to Chinese Tibet. Bul 
against (his must be pluecd the following considerations :—(1) that so far as those beat acquainted 
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with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are ao 

"lurn For the Min Sar jugir; (2) Wat sodfad of similar valge Se nea me of tribute in 
Chuks for many yenra before the agreement was made; aut 3) he Bien given by the Lap 
hon no Lap Chuk gies to Lhasea, no saAfat ie paid by the Maharaja's Goren yee 
the revanue of the jagir is collected as usual. ‘aja's Government, though 

“The distinction between presente of ceremony or fri i : 

asa sign of dependence or vassalage on the other, z Fronaeen ean the one hand, and tritsute 
and the names vf their taxes, duties, &e., do not always designate aeearatel mir hy Asiatice, 
which they are levied. "fhns, as for as J am able to judge from auch enquiri y 1 parpore for 
Tam inclined to think Ubat neither the presente nor the sA/al sent hy the Athens se? 
ment to the Lhassa authorities can rightly Le regarded ns tribute (or esaer a ne dover 
Sar jagir or for any other consideration; and further, that the Min Ser fants ie vies ae 
the Lhassa authorities as a local matter concerning the Gartok provined a ip vel hy 
separate from the agreement regarding the Lap Chuk.” ‘ ly, and entirely 


Mr. Ienvey, the Officer on Special Duty, however, remarked — 


“Whatever the Kashmiris may thiuk of the sadéal s 
Sie Chines teased Use oe tabuter e fa. and presents, I have no doubt that 


The Maharaja's opinion of the Chinese.—It is said that the Maharaja 
# Scotet, August 2882, No, 320. son eel ere tlaatey mater conta with the Chinese. 
4 rrote*¥— 


“The Maharaja always speaks of China with much reverence er qui 
with us in civilisation,” verence as a power quile on a par 














+ Political—A,, February 1881, No. Mr. Elias’ diaryt for the last week in Deceml 
ey. 1880 contained the following entry :— peas 


“The money for the Lhassa Agent (Lap Chuk) having arrived from Jammu, the miss 
will go forward at once and in spite of the lateness of thn cose, I appears that the Malay 
raja nbttaches great importance to keeping up the Lhasso missions. ‘Lhe person appointed aa 
Lap Chuk is the head Lamia of a large monastery near Leh.” 


Kashmir and Central Asia.—The Maharaja of Kashmir reccived several 
communications {rom the Atalik Ghazi. The first seems to have occurred at the 
Politienl 4. —Janoary 1988, No. 76 end of the year 1867. The Punjab Government then 
wad 77. reported that an envoy from Yarkhand had arrived 
at Jammu, bringing a letter from Yakub Beg to the Maharaja. His Highness 
forwarded 2 copy of the letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, It acknowledged a 
letter and presents sent by His Highness to the ruler of Yarkhand, and con- 
tained expressions of friendship. The Lieutenant-Governor considered that the 
Mahavaja had acted properly in acquainting him with this transaction, and he 
proposed to take the opportunity to explain tothe Envoy the nature of the 
relations between Kashmir and the British Government. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. T. D. Forsyth went on his first expedition to 
elileal AicSawaeney dn is ¥toac 880 Yarkhand. The arrangements made for his passage 
ent oem eke 1arz, through Kashmir territory were not as good on 
0, weal sauinary. 1018 Bote 1%6 this occasion as they were a few years later when 
a. the Yarkhand mission was ee sch ath 
litical A.—Sannary 187: The Atalik Ghazi’s Envoy, Saiyad Yaku a 
ne ee ie? ea" Nex i83 Tora, brought in 1878 a friendly letter to the Ma- 
—H98-and Jouuury 1874, No.169- — hornin and received a similar reply. : 
In August 1873, the Punjab Government reported that the Maharaja had 
been sending a certain Abdulla Khan for political 
Secret, Augue.1673, Nou 185-86. Poses to Yarkband, though nominally ho had 
gone as a horse-dealer : it was further not clear that the object of bis mission 
was favourable to the British Government. * 
The connection between the Meharaja and the politics of Eastern Turkis- 
7 tan in 1873 was regarded by the Government of 
seeret, March 1878,Noa19-29. T7450 with some anxiety, and led, as has already 
been montioned, to proposals for altering the position of the Officer on Special 
Duty in Kashmir. 

Saiyad Yakub Khan Tora.—The last transaction which nee? be noticed 
in regard to the relation between Kashmir and tho Muhammadan empire in 
‘Turkistan, is the grant of a jagir by the Mabaraja to Saiyad Yakub Khan Say 
‘Thia man was the nephew of the Atalik Ghazi, and was tho Envoy employed by 
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him in negotinting a commercial treaty wi 
Secret, May 1878, Nos. 118-84 British Gavetuineat. In the course of those : ue 


lintions the Envoy brought forward his own claim to o jagir in Kashmir iy the 


following words :-— ‘ Sy tic 00 ie 

“That his ancestors had possessed three villages in Kashmir since the days of gq; 
Ali, of Hamadon, to the tinse of the Sikh conquest, or aboul 200 years. Last. year, whee 
waa in Jammu, he showed the Maharaja a document (produced) proving his Litle to the villuges, 
The Maharaja replied that if the Governor-General expressed his wrilten coneent, he would le 
happy to meet the Envoy’s wishes. The Envoy subsequently represented the matter to the 
Governor-General, and a letter was sent from the Foreign Office at Caleutta, The Muharaja 
thereupon agreed to give half the value of the villages in land and half in cash. A sana 
(produced) was accordingly forwarded to the Envoy in Calcutta. The Envoy soon afterwards 
wrote to ask for the revenue of the current year, and Dewan Kirps Ram cent him in Caleutta 
Re, 11,000, promising to pay up the balance thereafter. ae . 

«When the Envoy returned to Kashmir on his present visit to India, he wrote to Dewan 
Kirpa Kam, begging him to appoint. some one to make over the land which is situated in the 
ilagua of Kamraj. The Dewan replied that he had a private communication to make ou the cub. 
ject. The Envoy then repaired to Jammu and had o private interview with Kirpa Ram, who 
informed him that there was no objection on ¢ho part of the Durbar to give the land, provided 
the English expressed a desire that this should be done. As the Envoy knew that Lord 
Northbrook bad already written to give his consent, he was forced to conclude that the 
Kashmir people were playing some trick (shaifont, literally devilry). When the Envoy enquired 
whether he should repeat Dewan Kirpa Ram’s words on arrival at Simla, tho Dewan replied that 
he had made the above communication to the Envoy as a secret, nnd that he (the Envoy) was 
to say that the Maharaja was suspicious on account of Mr. Shaw’s return from Yarkhand, and 
for that reason had discontinued the arrangements for the grant of the jagir. 

“ What the Envoy now wanted was that a written commubpication from the Foreign Se. 
eretary should be sent to Kashmir, to the effect that there was uo ground for suspicion, and 
that the English Government would be glad to sce the jagir granted. 

“The Envoy added that in point of fact the Kushmir people viewed with disfavour the 
intimacy between Kashgar and India, When he got back to Kashgar from Russia, residents of 
thot eity had spread a report that an English army waa being prepared to take the country. 
One of ‘these persons was named Jafir, and the Envoy caused him to be imprisoned.” 

The Foreign Secretary replied in these words :— 

“With regard to Your Excellency’s representation regarding (he jagtr in Kashmir terri- 
tory, Iam to observe that the British Government intimated {o His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir that, if His Highness should be disposed to accede to your request, no objection 
would be raised by His Excellency in Council, 

The Governor-General in Council had no intention to put pressure upon His Highness 
the Maharaja to confer any such gift against his own frec-will, and His Excellency in Council 
is not prepared to do so at the present time ; but the Viceroy is about to proceed on a visit to 
His Highness the Maharaja at Jammu, and will make enquiry upon the eubject, after which 
a further communication will be conveyed to you,” 


The Maharaja expressed his readiness to re-grant the jagir upon re- 
ceiving a written assurance that his act would be counted among the other 
services he had rendered to the British Government. Accordingly, in 0 kharite 
from the Viceroy, the Maharaja was told— 


‘that the grant of the jagir to Saiyad Yakub Khan, who is the Envoy of anally of the 
(harita, dated 20th January 1677) Government, is much appreciated by me, and will’be at all 
7 ee) ‘times regarded by the British Government, ag a most friendly 

act on Your Highness’ part.” 


The Maharaja replied :— 

“ Your Eseellency’s kind letter hae reached me, and has been the cause of honour and ea- 
altation to me. Through it 1 am informed that Major Henderson bad communicated (o Your 
Excellency my readiness, according to previous correspondence, to grant an annual sum of 
R 21,000, of the Srinagar coinage, in cash, together with certain lands, to Saiyad Yakub 
Khan Tora, the Envoy of the Nuler of Kashgar; and tbat Your Excellency has kindly appre 
ciated this grant to the Envoy of on ally of tho Britieh Government. 

er. need not mention further that I gave wy coneent to the valuable’ grant to the above- 
named Baiyad only on the recommendation of the British Government, and in furtherance of m 
desire to serve it, and aleo on (be consideration that the Saiyad is a well-wisher of the Britis 
Goverment: Itis my predominant desire to possess the good opinion of tho Goverae 
ment. 

_ “When at Delhi I gave my promise to Major Henderson that this State would never, 
as it has never, fall short of performing those actions which would eonduce to its holding the 
good-will of the British Government. 

“T beg, to offer my thanke to Your Excellency for your kind approval of ihe grant, aud 
Yam sure that this ack will be considered for ever by the Supreme Government as done by ™° 
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with (he expectalion that I may enjoy the pood-wi 
dominate over the orders of Your Excellency.” 


The Viceroy replied thanking the Maharaja for his friendly act in having 
Elarito, dnted 28th May 1877. re-granted this Jager, to the Saiyad, and acknow- 

: ledging Tis Iighness’s professions of good-will, 
Tho Kashmir Durbar has now been relieved of this charge, and the Sniyad 
feet, February, rest, Now. a, 295 monet te TU pee anuum from the British Gor- 

y |, Nos. 472 & 479; and A. Poli. ¥ 7 
Mes 188, Ne 472 £4755 and A. Pol Gc patho on the Maharaja have been 


Hunza and Nagar.—These are Dard States, 
of the northern limits of Kashmir. Hunza is hounded on the north and cast 
by the Karakoram range, on the west by mountains which separate it from 
the Karambar valley of Yasin, and on the south by the Hunza river. : 

Nagar on its north and north-west joins on lo Hunza, on the south-west, 
itis separated from Gilgit by the Rakiposhi mountains, while on tho cast 
and north-west the Karakoram range furnishes the boundary. 

Hunza and Nagar are not in themselves States of imporlanee. Major 

* K.W, Secret, July 1681, Nor, Biddulph (who visited the country in 1876) gave 
314-399. the following" account of them in’ 1881:— 


Il of the Government, Nothing ean pre. 


lying on the extreme west 





Hunza.—“ The State of Hunza, though occupying an extensive tract of territory, has 
Lut a small population, owing to the small extent of cultivable ground, The peogle, though 
nominally belonging to the eect of Maulais, whose followers ure styled heretica by all orthodos 
Mussulmans, observe but loosely even the lox tenets of that sect, and can searcely be termed 
Mubammadans at all. . 

“The present Mir, Ghozan Khan, a man of about 45 years of age, ig of drunken and 
disaolute character, without either nerve or genius for intrigue ; he docs not rise in his dealings 
above the level of ordivary deceit common to all barbarians. On the north ond north-west 
he entertains friendly relations with the Mirs of Wakhan and Sirikol; to the north-east he 
maintains correspondence with the Chinese Governors of Yarkhaod, who ratbor tolerate than 
encourage his edvances, He has on overweening belief in the power of the Chinese Empire, 
to whom he desires to tender alloginnce in return for protection. Similar tenders of allegiance 
were made to the Atalik during his rule in Yarkhand ; but in 1875 a force was rent from 
Sirikol by Yakub Beg’s orders to inflict panishment and enforce restitution for a raid on ie 
Kirghiz tributary to Yarkhand: the only occasion that I am acquainted with on which the 
Kanjutis have been punished for their many robberies. Daring the former Chinese occupa- 
tion of Yarkhand the Mir of Hunza held a jagir from the Chinese in return for seine 
given in suppreesing a rebellion, and the robhery of carnvans between Yarkhand ard a 
waa winked at, if not connived at, by the Chinese officials. Since 1869 Ghnzan ‘ an ie 
been in receipt of a yearly subsidy of Re, 2,000 from Jammu, nominally in xetarn fog ol fs 
giance, but it is really paid as black-mail to prevent him from making mids inl a ie ere 
ritory. Tho people are badly armed and unwarlike, and their unassisted efforts 7 no! q tine 
above occasional raids for plunder and slaves. They are disliked and little trusted yt i" 
other tribes on the frontier, with whom they hold little intercourse. Owing to i a ea 
natura of their country they have su ‘ally resisted every attempt to eubdue them by 

mir Government.” . 
ee The State of Nagar, occupying a much smaller extent of terior: hee Leer 
population than Hunza. The people, who are Shias, are, ae a rule, marae ‘i om une, 
cowardly, and peaceably disposed, ‘They entertain a strong dislike for the people ee States’ 
which is reciprocated to an extent that docs not exist between the rulers of ; ei i ne 
who are connected by close ties of marriage. The Mir, Jaffir Khan, H a mene al wo aeent 
of age, and of a cunning ond intriguing nature. He had much to lo ul : seeeted ic his 
of the Dogra power in Gilgit, and is believed by the Maharaja to be en' rae Hindu power in 
intereste. His friendship does not, however, go beyond the See 1 ete oald be 
Gilgit o9 a check on Hunza, aod any attempt a the independence 0 ot oe * 
covertly opposed by him. =] n the 

te Shatin between Hunza and Gilgit the people of Nagar are entirely conde ough to 
latter place for all manufactured articles, and a lempornry stoner any years to Mir 
insure their submission, A yearly subsidy of R 3,000 hos been we influence ved Mubammad 
Jaffir Khan. Mir Ghazan Khan of Hunzo exercises considerable in! 

Khan, who ie his sister's son.” : 


i he 
i —This State ia bounded by the Hindukush on the north, #! 
foe wettutan tne Taseur range, and the Kunar asic oe fhe eo aan 
Gilgit, and the Punjab on the east, and the Hindukus! a ae 
Xaiiristan on the west. Tho State is divided into ered epart pnts neat 
Chitral or Chitral itself, and Upper Chitral, or Mastuj and Yasin. 
arics are not clearly defined. 
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i it in the passes by whi 
eg,—The interest of Chitral centres in asses by which { 
xe Liars Hindukush can be crossed. OF these, the principal are the ie 
ghil, the Darkot, and the Karambar or Iskaman, which lead from Wakhan 
. ee Gnuattcor of Afghanistan by respectively in the valleys of Mastuj, Yasin, and 
the Quarter ‘Mater General's Depart. Karambar. The capabilities of the above three 
ment, passes may be summed" up as follows :-— 
« Baroghil—Practicable for wheeled artillery for ten months in the year, but 
on the south side by an casily defensible gorge. OF first rate importance. closed 
Darkot.—Open for horse and foot traflic for en months in the year, but permanent} 
impassable for artillery, on account of a glacier that has to be crossed. Of second. 
ary importance, : - . 
Karambar.—Only open in winter. Prmelically of no importance, but linble from phy. 
sical causes to become important for a time, and therefore to be watched. 
“There are also minor passes practicable only for men on foot, such as the Yur and the 
Vost between Mastuj and Wakhan; but these are entirely closed for several months in the 
ear. From information gained in Wakhanin 1874, it ie pretty certain that from Osk in Kho. 
and to within 35 miles of Sarbad-i-Wakhan, no road-making whatever is required, and that 
a trifling amount of Inbour would make the whole distance from Khokand to the Chitral valley, 
rid the Baroghil pass, practicable for wheeled artillery. 
Chitral is connected with Badakshan by the Nuksan, Agram, and Dota 
sscs, the first two being very diflicult, fit only for travellers on foot, the road 
Fine through perpetual snow, whilst the Dora pass is easy, practicable for 
laden horses, and closed by snow only in the depth of the winter. 


History.—The two divisions of Chitral wero for many years ruled by two 
different branches of the same family, descended from a common ancestor— 
Kathor ; the Kbushwaktia branch ruling in Upper, and the Shah Kathoria in 
Lower, Chitral. Genealogical tables of the two families are beinted in Appen- 
dix 17. The names to be remembered are Aman-ul-mulk and his sons, Nizam. 
wl-mulk and Afzal-ul-mulk of the Kathoria branch ; and Gauhar Aman (deccas: 

© Tis real namo is Ghutum Mobi. ¢d) and his sons, Mulk Aman, Mir Wali (deceased), 
udedio. and Pahlwan* Khan of the Khushwaktia line. 

The history of Upper and Lower Chilral is closely connected with that of 

+ They are ect forth in detail in Gilgit, and it may be convenient to recapitulate 
Path Lol pettin by Bins Temple, here the principalt facts down to the year 1876. 

Gilgit had recently been conquered by the Sikhs when the treaty of 
Auritsar was made, and it was therefore transferred by that engagement to the 
Maharaja Golab Singh. In 1852 it was reconquercd by the people of Yasin 
under their Chief, Gauhar Aman, and was held by them till 1860, when Gau- 
har Aman’s death and local intrigues enabled the Maharaja to recover it. 
The Kashmir troops advanced for a short time into Yasin, and it bas been 
asserted? that the Maharaja granted a sanad con- 
AW ferring the province upon Gauhar Aman's son, Mir 
mee memorandum, Wali, Desultory hostilities continued till, in 1663, 

the Maharaja invaded Yasin, and subdued it with 
great cruelty. 

In. 1870, Mir Wali obtained possession of Yasin from his brother Mulk 
Aman. This success he owed to the help of Aman-ul-mulk of Chitral, to whom 
he then became tributary, or at least subordinate. Shortly afterwards Yasin 

§ Political A-—December 1872, Nor. Qequired an evil notoricty for the murder§ of an 
542.669. Appendix (18.) English traveller, named Hayward. It is almost 
certain that the crime was committed under the orders of Mir Wali, About 
tbe same time this Chief was expelled from Yasin by his brother Pahlwan aided 
by Aman-ul-mulk. Mastuj was also given to Pahlwan by Aman-ul-mulk, and 
the relations between these two Chiefs, who were closely connected too by 
marriage, became intimate. Mir Wali was killed in 1875, and at the end 
of the year 1876 Aman-ul-mulk was firmly established in Lower Chitral, and 
Pohlwan in Yasin and Mastuj. By this time these Chiefs had begun to make 
friendly overtures to the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Chitral and Afghanistan—For some years before 1876 Aman-ul-mulk 
had been concerned with the affaira of Badakshon, and through them with 
the Amir Sher Ali, who frequently asserted his own suzecrainty over Chitral. 
About the year 1870 Aman-ul-mulk morried ® 
daughter to the soa of Mahmud Shab, the Afghan 


t Secret 1—1870, Nos. 191-200, 
K.W. 
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of Bi . 
partes Stee nan and entered into something lik 
seen Khan, the Governor In 1872 Aman-ul-mulk teited Neh gee ond 
tiations about Jebandar Sha mt Aighan Turktas. Thon ae 
refuge in Chitral. A t Shah, the cx-Mir of Badakehai on followed some BERD. 
vactiealk did co he offered to give him’ ‘eho for a while look 
Le oe by Noib Af me to Ieavo his country, Laslly, to the Amir, and 
daughters of ‘Ana ahd Alam Khan for o marria, Tat aS Pres 
seiun connection wi thie ond the heir-apparent (Abdalla Jan) ot ‘She are 
upon the Governor of Afghan Tarkistan Chief's son, Nizam-ul-mulk, elle 


Dir.—To the south of Chit 
Beis s ral, se ; 
the Chiefehip of Dir. The ruler is a eaten it by the Lahori range, lies 
nected by marriage with Amon-ul-mulk. ban, and ho is closely con- 
Relations between Dir, Chitrat, and Kashmi 
sms Toews, ven by Copisn Caraznat a LT ofthe poled 
relations between Dir, Chit cine political 
» Chitral, and Kasbmir ;— 
Bacloraro to domi-oficis “ Afler the igi i 
eaters iotenti ata tom by che Kashi trope in 1680, He Aaharay me rey 
the Viceroy, delod 11th Uelober 177, With Rahmatulla Khan in order te oes vrata teed 
: Aman-ul-mulk i 0 obtain his help to ki 
Rulers of Upper Chitral (Mir Wali uillc in check and prevent him fi inting. the 
fist betore the advance g tL uelieat Pabloan Khan, their father Gaur Halimes bavine’ ita 
Payal and Gilgit. y into Gilgit) from opposing the Sikh Governsra tn 
“Ghazan Khon, the former Chi i 
the father of Aman Khan, the seat Kher ot bana ten sons by the sister of Faiztalab Khan, 
Rahmatulla Khon, Sultan Mubommad Kl and J (Majaor}. The principal of these were 
absence of the eldest son at Bibi a han, and Jamdad Khan. The latter, owing t 
b e ibiaur, seized the government on th er ore the 
as he wns matried toa daughter of Aman-ul-mull, t on the death of Ghazan Khan, and 
offered bis services, declined to have anything t Se Nn eae atte, be 
through Mukesar Shah Mian, and offered hii i fa 2 Ae mane sen a ohimatalle, Khan 
brother had usurped during ve eee him aid to recover the Chiefship which his younger 
“Rahmatulla Khan at once sent his eldest eon, Muh i i 
Mubrear Shab, io Kerhmir. ‘Mofic Marshalel te Yot swore of what terme ses antl ote 
at that time, ag he was thea in th rc not aware of what terme were entered into 
in the service of Jamdad Khan, but shi 
matalla Klan sent a special messenger to the Maharaj n, but shortly afterwards Rah~ 
Ms, 0,000, and with the wl of hin be wa ale to ae te 
ome or 14 yea isi tall 
pat of the Maharaja of Kechmiv Dearie a a See antannte i 
latter sent an invitation to Rahmatulla Khan to mest hi Cee a ee 
together sn 4 mely to the Moharaja. The Jeaiog wok ple eines ee 
ven Dir and Chitral, and the two Chi Pndehip with one another, ard 
they bath agreal to enter Lato alice with the Maharaja cod be guild Uy his wie 
"At Chat time the Maharaja i t Minente ‘a 
sic nace a Hoke i ret 
e Chiefs that on! i i thet Neha ae 
Hen ae et asad sian eral ie 
on them to withstand any aggressive designs on their aaa by tke han Kae, 
and he promised to supply th ith ge i Amir of Kabul, 
ees Ge Gee oe et tno tage il a we 
Molesar Shab returned ié Peshawur, and Sails Marcheuat on the art of Hehosculla 
fue a a Bahadur Shah as the represoutative of Aman-ul-mulk, were deputed lo Kashmir 
“Tho Maharaja was very pleased at hearing of the uni it i 
Chitral, aad fall hearing of the union between the Chiefs of Dir and 
aiven whe A ral yy ee cal the promises made by Mukesar Shah gs to assistance being 
“The Agents were detained at Jammu for about vere dtemi i i! 
presents for themselves and aio for thee rm Sr st ent a tne aera Maker 
jet god Jemadar Salad Khan were deputed to Dir by the Maharaja, and after some con- 
br Toes the Chief and also with Aman-ul-mulk, Malik Marehskai ond Sher Ali, con 
The aa a Maufat Khan, together with Dohadur Shah, left for Kashmir eva Peshawar. 
the aboraja made all three Tepresentatives ewear oD the Kuran, and he himself assured 
ic m, that in the event of the Chiefs of Dir and Chitral abiding faithfully by their promises 
Temain on friendly terms with the Kashmir Government, he would assict them against all 
Smal aggression, and would in no way interfere with their country. The assistance pro- 
md co only as to arms, ammunition, and money: no troops were promised. Handsome 
Ree mts were sent by the Mabaraja to Rahmatulla Khan and to his son, Muhammed Sharif 
the a, and also to bis half-brother, Sultan Muhammed Khan. Similar oncs were also sent lo 
ruler of Chitral and to his con Nizam-ul-mulk. The deputation returned vid Gilgit. 
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“ ears ago Malik Marchakai was agnin eent to Kashmir on a summo, 
veyed eign Stan and Jemadar Dindar Khan. Niat Khan went on behalf of Anat 
mulk. ‘Tho agents were detained at Jammu for about two monthe, tho Maharaja explainin, 
that he had made a reference to tho British authorities. At the expiration of the abovo Period 
the Maharaja sent for the agents, and informed them that the Dritish Government approved 
of tho connection between Kashmir, Dir, and Chitral, and that the Maharaja had loen advined 
to continue his kindness aod support to the Chiefa of those countries who had allied themeelves 

im, 
nae The Maharaja, on dismissing the agents, mado over to them 600 gold coins (Russian) 
for the Dir Chief and the same amount for Aman-ul-mulk, and suitable presents were aleo, 
sent to Muhammad Sharif Khan ond Nizom-ul-mulk.— ot 

“Mukcear Shah was instructed to deliver the coine to the Chiefs for whom they were in. 
tended, He entrusted the duly to bis son Mukarab Shah, who kept back some 60 or 70 of 
the coins which were sent for the Chicf of Dir, aud in reply to an enquiry from Lhe latter, he 
stated that his Father had retained the missing sum in liquidation of a debt due to him by the 
Chief. Rahmatulla Khan was very much annoyed about. this, denied owing anything to 
Mokesar Shah, and turned Mukarab Shah and his party out of Dir. 

“On hearing of this, Mukesar Shah, accompanied by the Maharaja‘s Jemadar, Dindar 
Khan, went to Dir and apologized to Rahmatulla Khan, and begged him to again send en 
agent. to Kashmir, and that further presents would bo given, but the Chief was still angry 
aud would not. Tieton to him, and the deputation returned tid Gilgit. 

“ Nizamewl-mutk and Pahlwan Khan accompanied Mukesar Shab on hia return through 
Chitral, and held « meeting at Payal with the Governor of Gilgit. 

“Renewed friendly assurances were exchanged and presents were given by the Kashmir 
authorities. Amoan-uleroulk did all in his power to induco Rabmutulla Khan to take part in 
this meeting, but failed, Up to the present time, the coldness between the Chief of Dir and 
the Kashmir authorities has continued, and Malik Marchakai thinks it unlikely that Rahmat- 
ulla Khan will make any advances towards a reconciliation. 

“From (he above reeumé of matters relating to Dir, it appears that in consequence of the 
injudicious act of Mukesar Shab’s son in retaining a portion of the present of moncy sent by 
the Maharaja of Kashmir to Nahmatulla Khan, the Chief got annoyed and expelled the 
Micsion from Dir, and the friendly relations which had been progressing favorably between him 
and the Kashmir authorities were somewhat thrown back, and communication between Lhe two 

rties ceased. On account of thie, Rahmatulla Khan at once aceepted the overturea made to 

im by the Amir of Kabul through the Kunar Saiyad, and deputed his eldest son to Kabul in 
the hope of yetting a treaty of alliance from the Amir, Beyond obtaining the title of Nawab 
and a few thousand rupees, none of the promises held out to him by the Kunar Saiyad have 
been realised. 

“ Habmatulla Khan then made overtures through Rahat Mian Kakakhel to obtain friendly 
relations with the British Government. A verbal message was sent through Nahat Mian to 
the effect that the British Government was desirous of cultivating friondly relations with the 
independent Chiefs in the vicinity of the British frontier, and if the Chief of Dir thought 
proper (o send an agent with definite proposals, they would receive due consideration, A mes- 
sage of the same nature was sent to Sherdil Khan of Alladand (Swat) who made similar pro- 
positions in consultation with the Chief of Dir. 

“The result. was the arrival ot Peshawur of Malik Marchakei on the part of Rabmatalla 
Khan, and the eon of Sherdil Khao on bebalf of his father.” : 


Overtures made by Dir to the British Government in 1877,—In 8 demi- 
_ Lieut. Temple's précia, Part 11, See Official letter to the Viceroy, dated the 11th October 
tou ¥ ih . £ 1877, Ooptain Cavagnari described the following 
propositions which had been submitted for the consideration of the British Gov- 
ernment in a letter from the Chief of Dir presented by Malik Marchakai:— 
.., det. —Ralimatulla Khan desires a friendly alliauce with the Brilish Government, recog- 
nition as Chief of Yusafzai, Chitral, and Bajaor, and protection from all external aggression. 

“2ud.—A grant of suitable allowances, so that he may be independent of all other assist- 
ence, and may aleo be enabled to extend his influence and power and attain # position: which 
will render him capable of performing any eervicea that the Government may require of him. 

“3rd.—The Nawab requests that any arrangements entered into with him may be kept 
secret for a time, and he concludes his letter by mentioning that Malik Marclakai las received 
Fall instructions to discuss all neceseary detaila. ; 

_“‘Malik Marchakai explained that Rabmatulla Khan fears aggression on the part of the 
Anir of Kabul and the Maharaja of Kashmir, but that he is much more apprebensive of tho 
designs of the former than of the latter, and that he trusts to an alliance with the British 
Government to Protect him from either or both. He does not fear any of his internal rivals, 
of whom the most important are Mian Gal, the son of the Akhund of Swat, and Dilaram 
Khan, the Chief of Khabr (Hajnor) aa he considers bimsclf eufficiently atrong to hold his own 
against them. The undermentioned Chiefs are partizane of the Nawul) of Dir, ond he is sure 
of support from them whenever he requires their assistanve :— 

ma eee of Chitral. 
“«(2.)—Dahlwan n, Ruler of Mastuj aod Yasio. 
“Rabmatulla Khan is connected by marriage with both the above Chiefs. 
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«(3.)—Ghulam Haider Khan of Nawagai, 7 
Oo ee tainaotille Kies, y whowe daughter ia betrothed ta a younger ean 
aes. Se ban of feet (Bajaor}. 
«(5.)—Aman Khan of Jandul (Baja i 
¢ Rahmatulle Khan (Bajaor), whose eldest son ie betrothed to daughter of 
«(6.)—Sherdil Khan of Alladand (Swat), whore 
@ younger son of Rabmatulle Khan.” 
«Rahat Minn Kaka-Khel, who accompanied Malik Marchakai 
cipal agent employed in correspouding with Rabi pis 
Seal ave great difficulties i. contending eee aa that although the Chief 
Swat, it would only be necessary for a short time to conceal whelsver ane of ie Abbr of 
ernmont was pleased to make with him, and that if material help with Geoenens fhe ae 
he would openly defy the religious feeling which the Akbunid ‘woul al reer eee, 
if this could not be given, assistance in the shape oF a grant of money would 
ulla Khan to strengthen his position over the districts which are lesa an ab arty coe 
influence ; and having done so, Lhere would be no occasion to conceal tlhe feel ee 
receiving assistance from the English, though he could do nothing aj inet the pele we 
Swat which is directly under the spiritual influence of the Akhund tl the la tter mathe - 
“The advantages that the British Government is supposed to ultimately derive free ent 
ing into an alliance with and giving aid to the Chief of Dir are, that by having « hea avd 
trusty ally in the ruler of the intermediate districts, the Government will have free aceny frown ~ 
its own frontier to the Hindu Kish boundaries of Badnkshan. ee 
«It was pointed out to Malik Marchakai thot unless Rahmatulla Khan was prepared to 
subjugate, or extend his power over, the country at present not under his control ! aad lyin, 
between Dir and the British Frontier, it would be impossible for bim to guarantee the advan 
tages he alluded to. The agent replied that the subjugation of this tract would nt be diffculs 
citer ie ane then ant that ee active aid were promised he did nut think the 
Nawab could dare the odinm he would incur if he thus oj i i+ 
tory for the interests of the Brilish Government. panty etvemted’ to extead' bia tern 
“The agent was then assured, in accordance wilh the orders received from the Viceroy, 
that the Government would view with satisfaction any allisnce or friendly relations entered 
into between the Chief of Dir and the Mabaraje of Kashmir. Malik Marchakai replied that 
there had been some slight misunderstanding between Rahmatulla Khan ond the Kashmir 
authorities, and that it would be difficult for him to make any advances fora renewal of the 
{riendJy relations which had existed for some years.” 


Captain Cavagnari replied that he would refer the questions raised for 
orders, and advised Rahmatulla Khan to strengthen his relations with the 
Kashmir Durbar. ‘The Chief then explained that although his relations with 
the Maharaja had been strained, they had not been definitely severed ; but that 
nevertheless— 


daughter is betrothed to Roshan Khan, 


d. who has heen the prin 


tir up against him. Hut 


“without the intervention of Government, it is nol possible for mo to revive our former 
relations. The Maharaja for years has conlinued to me special favore, and I for a very trifling 
matter suspected him. Afghan honor precludes the possibility of my now making ony 
advances. 

«TE your Government desires my honest and devoted services in its interesls and granlo 
me a writlen treaty taking me under ile special protection, then Government is at liberty to 
call upon me to render services Lhrough the Maharaja or otherwise. . 

“ At present relying upon the truth of Mian Rahat’s represcntalions, commending myself 
to the protection of God, and relying upon ,the fidelity of the Brilish Government, I am pre- 
pared to form a bond of friendship, believing my owa and the interests of Government to be 
identical.” 


Captain Cavagnari’s opinion.—In the same letter (dated the 11th October 
1877) Captain Cavagnari made the followiug comments about Rahmatulla 
Khan’s advances :— 


“One of the principal difficulties is, ae was pointed out to Malic Marchakai, thal the 
countries ruled a by’ the Chief of Dir do mot immediately border on the British frontier. 
Could Rahmatulla Khan extend his power over the intermediate country now occupied by the 
Utman-khel and Ranizai tribes, and in conjunction with Sherdil Khan of Alladand increase 
his influence over Swat and Bunar, some advantages might be hoped for in the interests of the 
British Government; but it ix very clear that neither of the two Chiefs are disposed to inter- 
fere with the countries under the immediate spiritual influence of the Akhund of Swat, unless 
they were assured of considerable material support. On the death of the Akhund—an event 
which, in all probability, judging from bis rapidly increasing debilitated condition, cannot 
far off—Sherdil Khan will put forward hie claims to the Chiefship of Swat, and if i vie 
then supported with some pecuniary aid, he would most probably be nble to overcome all other 
rivals. ffs: 

“ Sherdil Khan and Rahmatulla Khan have a common enemy 1n Mi 
Akband of Swat, but they do not consider him a very formidable 
influence of the Akhuod prevents Sherdil Khan from acquiring asceni 















Gul, the eon of the 
, and although the 
dency during the occa 
ap 
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i between ibe two parties in Swat, Rabmatulls Khan’s party has ‘nwa 
sional struggles PM Gul, notwithstanding that the laltor bas mow a much stronper teary 
in hig favour than would be the case if his father were dead. : : 

« At the present time, there are no direct advantages to be ained by entering into the 
secret {reaties the Chiefs wish the Government to engage in, E the chances of ultimate ad. 
vanlages at some fulure time are oonsidered worth trying for, it might be advisable to Crant 
some pecuniary aid to these Chiefs, attaching to the gift certain stipulations which, accordin, 
as they were acted up to or nol, would indicate whether it was advantageous or not to keep op 


Lion. i . . 
He “tie the case of Rabmatulla Khan, the conditions might be that his relations With 


Kashmir should be placed on the same fooling as they were prior to the misunderatandin, 
which took place mcg to the action of Mukarab Shah, and that he should give some evidence 
of his ability to extend his power towarde the British frontier. A grant of ten thousand Tupees 
would be an appropriate eum to give him for this purpose. ; 

“ Aa regards Sherdil Khan, # present of 8 thousand Lnipee would be sufficient to encourage 
him lo hope if his action in future showed that he possessed the neceasary ability for rendering 
service to tho Government. If it is desired to extend British influence over the countries iy 
the north of our present border, the proposals made by Rabmatulla Khan and Sherdil Khan ap. 
pear to offer a favourable opportunity for paving the way to such a result. In treating with 
meo of this kind, with whom we have never yet had any dealings, any attempt to cullivate 
friendly relations, with the view to permanent advantages, can only be regarded us an experi. 
ment, and it ie almost entirely a quealion as to whether it is advisable or uot to risk the expen. 
diture of a certain sum of money on the chance of its succeeding. 

“With reference (o the renewal of relations between Kashmir and Dir, information has 
been received (vide Confidentia! Report No. 116, paragraph 7, duted Bth October 1877) of 
negotiations having been opened between the Maharaja and Mian Gul, and thio should Le 
discontinued if the connection with Dir is desired to be renewed. 

“It is believed that the visit of Rahmatulla Khan’s agent to Peehawur has become known, 

The late letters eent by the Kunar Suiyad lo the Chief of Dir indicate such a desire to conciliate 
him, that it moy be inferred that Saiyad Mahmud is apprehensive that Rahmatulla Khan is 
about to ally himself with the British authorilies—a state of things which would probably be 
followed by similar overtures from the lesser Khans in Bajaor, and would be very injurious to 
the interests of the Amir of Kabul for whom the Saiyad has been exerting his influence.” 


The Dard Republics of Yaghistan,.*—The States of Darel, Tangir, and 
© see Lieul. Temple's précis, Pert 11, Chilas are the only important representatives of 
gro Mode Batduiph's menenmndunin this class; the remainder, Gor, Thalicha, Harban, 
|W, Seeret, July 1881, Nos. 814— acne ; 
99. ond Hudar being little more than villages. 

Daret lies on the right bank of the Indus, and consists of a valley 
separated by mountains on the north from Yasin and Gilgit, and bounded on 
the south by the Indus. Its fighting strength is about 2,000 men. The most 
important fact in the history of Darel is that in 1866, the Maharaja sent an 
expedition into the country by way of punishment for raids. ‘The people 
made po resistance, but fled to the hills and were not subdued. Since then 
Darel hes paid a nominal tribute of gold dust to the Maharaja. The people 
are no friends of Kashmir, but are obliged to behave well because parts of their 
summer pastures lie on the Gilgit side of their northern boundary. Darel is 
chee terms with Yasin, and possibly in some degree subordinate to its 

icf. . 

Tangir is the eastern boundary of Darel, the two being divided by 
mountains. No direct relations exist between the Kashmir Durbar and Tangir. 
The State is on friendly terms with Yasin, and the Chief of the latter claims its 
allegiance, but his authority is not admitted. Since 1670 Mulk Aman, 2 son of 
Gauhar Aman Khushwaktia, and formerly ruler of Yasin, has found a refuge 
in Tangir. 

Chilas.—This is perhaps the largest of the Yaghistan republics. It lies 
on the left bank of the Indus, and is bounded by the Nanga Parbat range on 
the eaat, the Black Mountain and the British district of Khaghan on the south, 
the Tor valley on the west, and the Indus on the north. Though the most 
fanatical and warlike of all the Dards, the Chilnsis, who are Sunnis, are chary 
of giving offence to Kashmir, owing to the number of routes by which they 
are open to attack. These routes Tea from the Lolab valley, the Kishengungo 
valley, the Aetor valley, and the Indus valley. The pass entering Chilas [rom 
the Kishengunga valley is an especially easy one. Chilas is also accessible 
from Khaghan in British territory by the Laloosar pass. The Chilasis seem, 
however, teady enough to joinin any combination against Kashmir that promises 

Mccess. 


ion 
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Chilas was conquered by Kashmir troops in 1860-51. The records® of the 
+ Consultation Seervt, 29th Noven. Foreign Department give the following account of 
bey 1360, Noe 00 cae this expedition. It appears thot in the year 1850, 
goth Augutt 1851, No, 80. the people of Chilas raided on the Kashmir horder 
foih Svvier Wests Rewcor—ro,” NCat Uazara, The Maharaja proposed to punish 
7th Nove! aca "them, and asked leave to use the Khaghan district 
of Ilazara as a base of operations. The Deputy Commissioner of Hazara a 
averse to this proposal, but the Board of Administration anticipated good, rather 
than harm, from the conquest of Chilas by the Durbar. The Malemyc, how. 
ever, changed his plans, and marched on Chilas by the direct route ue north. 
west of Srinagar, at the samo time summoning Raja Jowahir Singh from Punch 
to Mozufferabad to keep in check the Khakka Bamba Chiefs. . The allack on 
Chilas seems to have been quite successful. In October 1851, the Mobaraja 
informed the Board that he had captured the fort aftera siege, had ordered Mt 
to be dismantled, and had arranged for the country to he administered os a part 
of the Gilgit districts. The Board congratulated His Highness on this success 
The strength of the Durbar’s force was estimated at 8,000 men.- Its losses were 
said to be 2,000 killed and 1,300 wounded, and they were probably severe, 
4 $1 Mr. Gndletones memoranda altheneh jee fate mere no doubt above the 
on Kashmir, and K. W. Secret, July mark. Since then Chilas has poid a small yearly 
AMBL New. BIS 209. tribute of gold-duet to the Maharaja i but the 
country is not really subject to the authority of the Kashmir Durbar.t 





VIEWS HELD BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FROM TIME TO 
TIME REGARDING TILE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
KASHMIR STATE. 


The foregoing sketch may serve to render clear the views which have been 
taken from time to time of the policy to be followed in dealing with the foreign 
relations of Kashmir, but before going further it will be well to repeat the 
treaty provisions which bear upon this eubject. 


Treaty of Amritsar.—The articles to be considered are the fourth, fifth, 
ninth, and tenth: 


the fourth article provides that— 


“ the limits of the territories of the Maharaja Golab Singh eball not be at any time cbanged 
without the concurrence of the British Government ;” 


the fifth— 

Maharaja Golab Singh will refer to the arbitration of the British Government any 
disputes or questions that may arige between himself and the Government of Lahore or any 
other noighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of the British Government;” 


the ninth— 5.86, 
The British Government will give ils aid to Mabaraja Golab Singh in protecting his 
territories from external enemies ;” 


and the tenth— 
“ Mabaraja Golab Singh acknowledges the supremacy of the British Government.” 


i i .t—In 1648, in consequence of encroachments 
Foley sleet ane eae on Gilgit by Gaubar Aman, Sir J. Lawreuce, 
‘ then Resident and Agent to the Governor General, 
ee ‘en tue ie ra asked the Maharaja for information as to the arrange- 
Secret 1., 1970, Not, 101—200] ments be had already made, or proposed to make, for 
the protection and tranquillity of the Gilgit frontier. The Maharaja replied 
that he intended to send a force to Gilgit to chaslise the enemy. The Agent 
then asked if the Maharaja meant to take possession of the forts in that 
direction, or to chastise the enemy only, and what 
SE eee ete troops he would permanently locate in the country. 
Pol. &.,—May 1669, Nor.8-0- ‘The Agent reminded§ tho Maharaja that— 


i t of the Britich 
“under articles IV and V of the treaty, he was bound lo oblain the consent a 
Government. before carrying out any arrangements in connection with his frontior, and that 
neither he hitasel£ nor hie troops could crosa over the same. 


+ Pandit Muophool's Account, p. 19. 
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The Maharaja replied that— 

“he djd not wieh 10 make any alterntion in his boundaries in that direction ; but aa th . 
inaetion lave without cause enoroached on and plundered his territory, and carried an 
the people and cattle of his Bve villages, he must chastiso thom and oblain the reloase of hy, 
people,” 

In the year 1649, Golah Singh sent another force of 2,000 men to Gilgit 
These proceedings drew forth a letter from the Board of Administration of the 
Punjab, requesting that they might be informed beforohand of the movements 
of the Maharaja's troops. In reply the Maharaja stated*— 


7 «that by sending troops to Gilgit, he did not intend 
© Pandit Munphool’s Account, p18 advange beyond his own boundaries.” mete 


Attack by Kashmir on Chilas in 1850-51,—The Maharnja indirectly ob, 

© Forcign Vepartment Sveret Con. tained the consent of the Board of Administration to 

suttation, 261 July 1851, No. 22. his expedition against Chilas. The correspondence* 
shows that the Board considered their consent to be necessary. 


Views of the Government of India in 1868.—When reporting the 
arrival of a Yarkhand Envoy at Jammu in 1867, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab raised a 
question as to the degree of control which should be exercised by the British 
Governmont over the diplomatic relations of the Kashmir State. The Lieut. 
enant-Governor's opinion was expressed thus :— 


“The correspondence which regulted in the conclusion of the treaty of 16th March 1846 
with Maharaja Gulab Singh is not in this office, But the recorde of the Foreign Office will, 
in all probability, show why it wae thought necessary to omit {rom that treaty the clause, 
whieh exists in nearly atl the treaties concluded between the British Government and ils 
Coudatories, prohibiting the subordinate State from diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers, 
except through the British Government, The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think thal 
the peculiar position of Kashmir, ae a State beyond our own frontier, probably necessitated the 
omission, But whatever the reason for it may have been, there appears to be nothing in the 
treaty of 1846 to prevent the Mnharaja from having direct politieal relations with foreign 
powers, provided these relations be of a friendly character, and uot inconsistent with the 
allegiance which the Maharaja owes to (he British Crown. 

“At the same time, as the Maharaja is under the supremacy of the British Government, 
and as the British Government are the arbitrators in all disputes with other States, and are 
bound to protect his terrilories from foreign invasion, it is essential, in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant Governor, that the British Government should exercise a direct control over the 
diplomatic intercourse of their feudatory with other powers. The Lieutenant-Governor is, 
therefore, of opinion that the Maharaja has acted with propricty in informing thie Government 
of the arrival of the Yarkhand Envoy, and proposes to take the opportunity of establishing 3 
direct interchange of friendly communications wilh Mubathmad Yakub Beg, whose positjon as 
ua powerful Chief on the Maharaja’a immediate frontier, renders it desirable that the relations 
subsisting between (be British Government and Kashmir ahould be explained to him.” 


Poll, A..—Janonry 1868, No. 76. 


¢ Poll, Av—Janunry 1668, No. 76. To this the Government of Indio repliedt as 
follows :— 


“Yt is, as observed in your Srd paragraph, very true that the treaty with Maharaja 
Golab Singh ip 1946 differs from our engagements with our feudatory States, inasrouch 6, 
unlike them, it contains no clause prohibiting independent diplomatic intercourse with foreigo 
powers, The clause was, as the Lieulenant-Governor surmises, omitted owing to the peculiar 
position of Kashmir ag a State beyond our own boundary. The British frontier did nol, at 
that time, even touch that of the Maharaja, nor was there any prospect of the war at the 
close of which our territories came to march with his. 

“That notwithstanding this omission, the British Government should exercise a direct 
control over the diplomatic relations of the Maharaja is held by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
be an essential inference from the obligation under which His [fonour thinks that Government 
lies to protect, the territories of Kashmir from foreign invasion. 

“But the Governor-General in Couneil ie not prepared to admit Uhat the obligations of the 

18ce article IX of Trealy of paramount power go so faras this. They are, as a malter of 
‘Amoritenrol 16th March 18 Uf fact, Timited to 8 promiset that the ‘ British Government will 
give ile aid (o Maharaja Golab Singh in protecting hie territories From external enemies. 
And the nature and extent of the aid thus promised would, of course, depend, in each 
inelance, on the aspect of the case and ihe cireumslances of the times. 

"Nor ia it, in the opinion of Ilis Excellency in Council, expedient—still less necessoTy—~ 
that the British Government should insist on the exercise of a direct control over Lhe diplo- 
matic relations of the Maharaja. The treaty docs not, aa hae been shown, prescribe, and in 
the practice thot has prevailed since 1846 there are no precedents to warrant, such @ course: 
A requisition of the kind would be distasteful lo (he Mabaraja, and any altempt to enforee it 
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would probably be found mugatory. Although, howev i i 7 
Government of insisting on the right to eupervice the pineal relalions of Restore ct 
Maharaje may well be encouraged to refer to the Lieulenant-Covernor of the Porth oe 
dealings with other powers when involying any point of importance; and at a 
accustomed to feel euch references to be a matter of course.” iand'mayy in fact, be 





Pall, A-—Snnuary 1868, No. 79, and This decision was reported t 
J lo 
uve 1663, No. 6, State, and was concurred in by in = 


Lord Mayo’s advice to the Maharaja i "Hi 
to say thal in reapeet to Lhe States beyond the rai tee ea one ioe 
score 1, 1870, Nov. 191.200, K.vv, @&he bad repeatedly given both verbally at Uetele wa 
‘ afterwards in writing lo the Amir of Kabul, and which I 
had also recently given lo the Ruler of Yarkhand, both of whom were independe rt and . 
foudatory, States. ‘Thin advice was that the Muharaje should carefully abstain from vit 
interference in tho political affairs and quarrels of States beyond his fronticr ; Unt be al au 
commit no aggressions on his neighbours, and make no attempt to extend hie nallneite Wee 
the limita of the territories which had been conferred on his father, Maharape tht, oe 
The Maharaja replied that this had been bis invariable policy ; that the present li eer 
hie State were identical with those of the territories which hud been conferred on hie father 
and that in no case had he extended hie frontier. Ie added that he was niost anxious to live 
at peace with his neighbours, but that on his remote frontier of Gilgit the forcign tribes were 
very unculy ; that they were in the habit both of inciting his people to rebellion and of makin 
inroads into his lerritories for the purpose of plunder and of kidnapping women and children 
and selling them into slavery 5 that he had been compelled several times to vepel those inroads ; 
but that on these occasions his action bad been purely defensive, and had never resulted in the 
annexation of any territory to hie State. 
“To thia course he expressed bia determination to adhere. 
“ Hia Excellency again particularly and strongly impressed on the Maharaja the necessity 
of not committing any aggressions beyond his own Dorders, aud remarked that the wisest 
and safest course which Mis Highness could pursue was to contine himeelE lo the improvement 
of hie own State, and to have nothing to do with affnirs beyond his frontier ; thut whatever 
might have been the policy of the British Government in past years, that Government wae 
now determined that, if possible, no annexations should be made to its dominions, and that ite 
penne frontier should not be extended ; that the Mahuraja would find his greatest security to 
ie in adopting a similar policy, and that so long ashe shaped the conduct of his adminis- 
tration to that of the Dritish Government in India, he might rely with confidence on their 
protection und support.” 


Opinions of Sir Henry Durand and Lord Mayo in 1870.—In con- 
nection with the murder of Mr. Hayward by Mir Wali (then Chief of Yasin) 
the Maharaja of Kashmir professed his readiness 
: to invade Yasin. Sir Henry Durand commented 
on this proposal as follows :— 

"1 think it @ doubtful policy allowing the Chitral Chief to establish himeelf in the 
Gilgit valley, which the occupation of Yasin virtually amounts to. As ® mere matter of 
policy, it is more to our interests, that the head of the Gilgit valley be in the bands of Kash- 
mit than in the hands of Chitral, for a glance at the map shows the value of a friendly and 
substantive hold by en adequate force up to the watershed between Gilgit and Chitral valleys; 
it would be an immense curb on the triangle, or more strictly speaking, the quadrangle between 
the Kunar or Chitral rivers, and the Indus; the Chitral, Swat, Donair rulers, could hardly ever 
dream of anything like a hostile combination, such as has at times been apprehended, when 
the Kabul and Kashmir rulers being friendly, the Government of India had at command such 
® grasp of the acccssce lo those valleys, at their summits, and at their debouchures.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor suggested that the Maharaja might be told, in 
harmony with former instructions, that he should repel aggression from the 
Chitral side— 

“ond take all necessary steps for maintaining his supremacy unquestioned in the Gilgit 
Valley up to the ‘watershed “between the Chitral and Gilgit valleys. rae Tt should be 
strictly forbidden to overpuss the limits of the watershed line iuto the Gilgit valley. 


The Licutenant-Governor added :— / ; 
“ Thi | amounte simply to sanction to repel aggression, but in so doing not to pass over 
the boundary which divides the aggressive territory from that endangered by the aggression.” 

This policy, it was remarked— 


“would tangle the Government of Iadia, = ‘ an c 
af security on the fronlier by bridling the fanatics of Chitral, Swat, and Bonair, and that in 
& way they would all feel, and look to us tocontrol, for they hate the Dogra more than they 


do the Christian.” 40 


Tetary of 








Secret I, 1870, No, 997, 


nd would gel work out ite permanent object 
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© Secret, I, 1870, No. 895. In reply, Lord Mayo wrote® :— ay 
iat ee eens 5 , 

“ “me to no other conclusion than that the suggestion of the Maharaja of Kashm; 

atm proposs| for the conquest, under our sanction, of Yasin which, as far as we aoe, 

i his boundaries. < 

lice Ah a be quile positive, perhaps, on this latter point ; but, so far as the information 
in our possession is to be trusted, it saeme that Yasin forms a part of Chitral, and baa been 
governed by @ branch of the same family that governs io Chitral. Itie related to Chitra) 
also by race and religion; aud although it is possible that Kashmir May possess some shado 
claime over the territory, yet its annexation to that State with our Full eanction and permission 
might lead ue into endless difficulties. Should a conquest be made, and occupation effected, 
we should inevitably be obliged, if necessity arose, to assist the Maboraja in maintaining hig 

uthority over the Lerritory so acquired. 
oo ae When I saw the Maharaj ot Sinlkot, 1 told bim that he should carefully abstain from 
all interference in the political affairs and quarrels of States beyond his frontier; that he 
should commit no aggression on his neighbours, and make no attempt to extend his authorit; 
beyond the limits of the territories which bad becn conferred on his [ather, the Maharaja Golab 
Singh. 

er We have also informed the Chitral Chief of the fact of our having given this advice, 
and of the Maharaja having promised to act on it, : : ie 

“TE we pow allow the Maharaja to annex Yasin, the Chitral Chief will think either that 
we are insincere, or that we have neither power nor influence enough to restrain the Maboraja, 
It is true that the Mehnrajo may look with jealousy on the occupation of Yasin from Chitral, 
But there are many reasous why that may be done without meaning any menace to Koebmir, 
whereas it is difficullto imagine any reasons for the occupation of Yasin by the Dogras 
which do not imply a menace to the peighbouring valleys. 

“There are certain advantages in the existeace of a belt of independent territory between 
Kashmir and Wakhan or Badakshen. 

“We know that the Kashmir Government has shown a great tendency to intrigue in 
that direction, and that the Maharaja has carried on communications which we know he bas 
concealed from us. 

“Ina recent despatch to the Secretary of State we defined the Kabul territories as extend- 
ing to the point where the Hindu Kush merges in the Pamir Steppe. If Kavhmir annex 
Yasin, the two countries will be conterminous, sod we might find it difficult to control the 
Maharaja’s diplomatic action in that direction. ’ 

Tt is nol quite clear to me that the occupation of Yasin by Kashmir would be any great 
curb on the triangle, or rather the quadrangle, between (he Kuner or (*hitral rivere and the 
Indus, Chitral, Swat, and Bonair. 1 am inclined to think that Kashmir in that direction could 
hardly have much influence over the wild tribes to the south, bordering our frontier on the 
western side of the Indus, 

“The Maharaja has greal difficulty in holding Gilgit ae it is, and there are diemal stories 
prevalent as to the loss which his troops constantly experience even in those districts 1o which 
he has probably a legitimale right; indeed, it is aid. in Srinagar that an army once de- 
spatched to those territories never returns. 

“On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to think that it would not be desirable to give 
eny answer to the Maharaja at present with regard to bis application. 

“A certain amount of obscurity still hangs aver poor Hayward’s fate, But, whether or no, 
T am not disposed to give any encouragement to the Maharaja towards aggreasion on the pre- 
text of avenging his death,” / : 
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Further discussion in 1872,—The question came up again in 1872 ona 
Secret, October 1872, Nes, 110—28, reference, from the India Office. Some of Mr. 
Hay ward’s relations asked for pecuniary assistance. 
While admitting that they had no claims on the Government Sir Ii. Rawlinson 
expressed the following opinion :— 


“At the same time, it is a erying scandal to Lhe British Government, and very disereditable 
to the power and iniluenco of the Mnharaja of Kashmir, that a British officer should be 
murdered by a brigand Chief like Mir Wali, of Yasin, ata distance of only two marches 
from the Sikh frontier, and that not only should no retribution be exected, but the murderer, 
who fled the country at first, chould be reinstaled in his government, and should now rule 
over Yasin in defiance both of Sikhs and English ; it is well worthy of consideration whether 
the Kashmir Durbar should not be counselled by us to demand, and, if necessary, to employ 
forve in exacting redress. The capture of the person of Mir Wali is hardly to be boped for, 
since, on the approach of dunger, he would lake refuge in Chitral, where, ander present cif- 
cumatancer, he is secure; but the Mah«raje of Kashmir might very well impose a fine of 
£500 on the district of Yasin for the outrage on a subject of his Brilish ally, and a demon- 
stration in foree from Gilgit would probably be sufficient to secure Lhe realization of the money 
without a recourse to actual hostilities, The fine, if realised, might then be made over to Mrs. 
Bell as compensation for the loss of her brother’s property, to which she is the heir. Ene 
- if * . u*.s.%. * L would further venture to predict that sooner or later il will be 
found necessary, in the interests of peuce aud order, to form a tripartite trealy between (he 
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Indian Government and the Tulers of Kashmir and Kabi 
tribes of Swat and Bajaor, Chilas and Darel, Hunza, iv 
etan, whose mountain sents aro almost enclosed by the 
above named. 


The Government of India did not concur in 
extracts from their reply will show :-— 


, in order to subjugate the robber 
gar, and Yasin, Chitral and Kafr. 
territories of tha three great powers 


thie opinion, as the following 





“With respect to Sir Il. Ra 0 i : sais 
impore a fine of £500 on the district of Yates ond fer itty Meters of Koshmir should 
are unable to advise the adoption of such a course, We encloor, for Nee (aay arent i, 

© Quoted In the preceding paragraph, aa pes dated 21st September 1870, from the late 

. | he Tate Lieute t-Goy. : jab, Si 

i Dun, shih wl an te ened thei en see fo 
ff the Matwraja that he should move a force against Yasi : fr. Hayward" 

at fhe Milsce Stel He shoal mers ngainel Yasin to avenge Mr, Huyward’s death, 

“Aa intimation from the British Government that the Maharnia mi 
demonstration in force from Gilgit against Yasin, would, perhaps, Gath ee Harty 
He is precluded, however, by the treaty of 1846 from undertaking such a measure wilknt 
our consent. The moral respons’ lity for the results of such @ demonstration would, therefore, 
devolve upon ua almost as much as if the operations were directly undertaken by ue. With 
reference to this it must be horne in mind that there ix some reason to believe thal the pro. 
ceedings of the forces of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir in a former war with Yasin 
were euch as we should not desire Lo be concerned in, We could not control the proreedings 
of the Mahbaraja’s army, while in counselling hostilities we should be teally responsible for 
their ate, a in the pessibte event of the Maharnja’s defcal and an invasion of hia terri- 
tories from Yasin, we might be caled upon, under the treaty of 1816, to aid wil oi 
troops in the hostilities we hiad advised. i SH eee eae in oN 

“Tt appears to us, morcover, that the course suggested would hardly be consistent with 
the advice we have given during the last few years, not only to the Maharaja of Kashmir, but 
to the rulers of all the Native States on our northern frontier, including the Khan of Chitral 
himself, to pursue a policy of peace. It would probably be difficult to justify hustilities under- 
taken by our advice to avenge the death of a gentleman for whose safety we had previously 
warned | him, afler the maturest considerativa, that we could accept no responsibility what 
foever. aes : e a 
R Sete 


Aman-ul-mulk’s application for aid in recovering Payal and Gilgit 
from Kashmir. Re cons about the Maharaja's de: 3 with Torciea 
States. Views of the Government of India, 1870.—it appears that in 
Beret 1, 1840, Noa, 191—200. 1866, Aman-ul-mulk asked the Commissioner of 
’ : Peshawar for assistance in taking Gilgit from the 
Kashmir Durbar. Nothing come of the matter at the time; and the Com- 
missioner merely replicd that the Maharaja was a friend of the British Govern- 
ment. But early in the year 1870, Amun-ul-mulk renewed his request. The 
Commissioner and the Punjab Government proposed to send a civil reply 
similar to that which had been given in 1866, but the Government of India 
did not concur in their opinion. 

Just at this time a news-Ictter had heen received from F. B. (described by 
Mr. Aitchison as “an exceedingly important and 
valuable letter”), which reported that the Maha- 
taja of Kashmir was encroaching on Yasin, and was in secret negotiation or 
correspondence with the Mir of Badakshan and others. Thereupon a discussion 
followed about the power of the British Government to control the foreign 
relations of the Kashmir Durbar, and the views expressed by the Government 
of India in 18G8 were considered with reference to the provisions of the treaty 
of Amritsar. Lord Mayc recorded a minute which 
may be quoted :— 

“Tt is certainly diffigult to reconcile the letter of the Government of India of 28th 
January 1463, and the reply of the Secretary of State of 23rd April 1863 in approval, with 
the terms of the treaty of March t846. : . 

“It is therein provided thut the limits of the territories of Kashmir shall not be changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government ; that the Mabaraja shall leave any disputes 
or questions that may arise between himself aud the ueighbouring States to be eetlled by the 
Dritish Government and will abide by their decision. 2 d 

“He also acknowledges gunerally the supremacy of the British Crown, and 7 tokea 
thereof is bound to offer aunual presents. In ina the Briuieh Gorerement ig pledged to 

‘ive its ai M jo in protecting his terrilories Irom e: - P b 
Fee ea tide treaty cal be darried out without exercising direct coutrol over (he diplomatic 
transactions of the Kashmir State I cannot understand, and, indeed, it so appeared to 








Seid, K.-W. 


Ted, 
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ia i i h of their letter, it is eni 
India in 186%, because, in the Srd_paragrap! er, it is said th, 

ee eee if the Maharaja be habituated to refer to the Licutenant-Govornnt 
all pointy of importance which, if it means anything, means that no diplomatic transactions 
are ta be conducted or concluded without reference to the Lieutenant-Guvernor of the 
Punjab. do not, however, think it at all desirable to raise (his question now, and T think that 
the intentions of the framers of the treaty can probably be carried out by constant 
watchfuluese over the diplomatic proceedinge of the Maharaja without making auy speeitic 

iealion to him. . : ; 
ary Su icient. influence over all the Maharaja’s diplomatic proceedings could be exercised 
without any formal communication or any apparent reversal of the decision of 1588, which 
appears to me to be rather obscure, anil does not really settle anything. 





jab Gov t according] 
seeret b, 1870, Ne. 106. Gee was accordingly address. 


“The facts regarding Payal and Yasin eannot he certainly gathered. It seems clear, 
however, that al the time of the treaty of 1846, Gilgit was under the government of the 
Sikhs, and was included in the territories formally ceded to the Mahuraja by the treaty, 
This Facl, respecting the possession of Gilgit, should be pointed out by the Commissioner 
of Peshawar (o the Khan of Chitral, who should be informed that the British Government 
cannot help him to recover any territory the right to which has been acknowledged to be 
vested in the Maharaja in the treaties concluded with him by the British Government, 

“The Khan should also be informed that at an interview with the Maharaja at Sialkot 
Hie Excellency the Viceroy pressed strongly upon His Highness the necessity of abstaining 
from all aggression and encroachment on his neighbours ; thal the Maharaja promised to act 
upon this advice; and that His Excellency in Council has every reason to believe that the 
Maharaja will restrain his local governments from interfering with any of the territories 
that are now in the possession of the Khan, and from giving the Khan any reasonable ground 
of complaint, 

“During the earlier stages of his transactions in the Gilgit valley, the Maharaja 
appears generally to have referred to the British Government for advice, and the continuance 
of that practice ie, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, both advisable in the interests 
of the Kashmir State, and necessary for the maintenance of tranquillity on the Maharaja’s 
borders. Opportunity should therefore be taken from time to time to carry owt the instruc 
tions conveyed in paragraph 7 of letter from this Office, No. 24, dated 10th January 186%, 
and to encourage the Maharaja to consult with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, as a 
matter of course, as to his dealings with foreign powers when involving any point of im- 
portance. ‘The letter of the 10th January 1868 indicates in a general way the line of policy 
whicb, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, seemed sufficient to meet all requirements 
at the time, and which, if the Maharaja communicates freely and unreservedly with the Lieute- 
nant-Governor regurding his diplomatic relations, may probably still be considered sufficient. 
But in view of the rapid march of political events in the countries beyond the northern and 
western frontiers of Kashmir, there is a strong necessity for constant watehfulness over all 
diplomatic proceedings in which British interests are directly or indircetly involved. His 
Excellency in Council entertains no doubt that the Maharaja will eee that his safety mainly 
depends on keeping the Lieutenant-Governor informed of his dealings with other powers, and 
His Excellency in Council hopes that he will readily seek his counsel and act on his advice.” 


Views of the Government of India in 1873.— Baily in as i. 
overnment of India received information from the 

eee eee Maharaja that the Russians were trying to estab- 
lish themselves at Sar-i-kul; and that they had made overtures to one of his 
subjects who had been trading in Yarkhand designed apparently to open negolia- 
tions with the Kashmir Durbar. Just at this time affairs in Eastern Turkistad 
were attracting much attention, and the Government of India thought it 
desirable to obtain, through a political officer resident in Kashmir, more accu- 
rate news about the course of events in Central Asia. The situation wad 


© Foreign Department No. 21072, thus reviewed in a letter® addressed to the Punjab 
dated the 12th September 1878. ‘Government: . 


Becret, March 1676, No. £3. 





‘ Whatever truth there may be im the story of Khalikdar, the Maharaja bas adopted the 
prerer course in communicating the statements to Hie Honour the Lientenant-Governor. Hie 
ighneas is doubtless aware that communications with Russia are matters of imperial concet® 
which are conducted by the Government of Her Majesty the Queen; and that direct corre- 
spondence between It nd Kashmir would not be in keeping with the relations which 
subsiet between the Dritish Government and His Highness, and would give rise to complicationt 
of an inconvenient and even serious charucter. His Excellency in Council accordingly com 
mendes the action which Hie Highness hes taken in the present instance. 
“On account of the business connected with the Mission despatched to Yarkhand for the 
conclusion of » commercial tresty, and the strengthening of the good understanding that 
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et present eubsists with His Highness the Atalik Ghazi, His Exeel 
©OMcoronNpecial Duly in Kashmir, resolved to instruct Mr, Wynoo® 
¥ Dritish Joint-Commissiouer at in their Teapeetive posta for the 
ok view of the i : 
the north-western frontier of British Indi 
stain if Central Asin, the necenity of obta 
takes place beyond the Himalayan passes, the minchict cay ireulati 
Mn te trae Menthe mich cote y the Sato of flea 
in Council trusts, be establivhed with Yarkhand, it appears o Ilis Excellency tn Conc ne 
advisable that a British esident shonld remain permanently at the Court of Hu Hrekvest 
“The Teesident will be appointed by the Government of India, but po ehavee i 
templated in the conduct of the political relations of the Gavernment th 
which will be conducted as heretofore through the Lieutenaut-Govern: 
dent in Kashmir will be nuhordinate ; and ia eommunienting to the 
of Hia Excellency in Council, the Lieutenant-Goyernor will take special care to explain to Hi 
Highness that the alteration of the present atrangementa hua been made entirely Tor fe s 
relating to the external relations of British India, anid that the Viceroy has no intention of 
interfering more than heretofore in the internal affairs of Kashmir. a 
“The foregoing communication should be made by the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
Maharaja either in person or by letter, aa may be most acceptable to His Highness, and the 
opportunity should be taken to convey to him tle cordial thanks of the Government. of Indie 
for the hearty assistance which he has given to Mr. Forayth and his party, aud for all that be 
hae done to facilitate the progress of the Yarkband Mission.” 


It has been shown (Chapter V, pages 64 and 55) why this policy was not 
carried out. 


The policy adapted in 1876-77, The Gilgit Agency.—The close of the 
year 1876 was marked by o new departure in the policy of ‘the British Govern- 
ment towards the external relations of the Kashmir Slate. It was determined 
4 Secret Despatch No. 17, dated the 60 acquire through the Maharaja of Kashmir “an 
Vth June 1877. efficient} control over the passes of the Hindu Kish 
between the eastern confines of Afghanistan and the north-western frontier of 
Kashmir.” It was observed that the people of Dardistan “regard with deep 
concern the advancing pressure from Afghanistan, and are in sore need of a 
friendty protector.” 1t was therefore anticipated that the Maharaja, supported 
by the British Government, would be able to acquire in this country inHuence 
and control which would enable the Government of India “in course of time 
to make such political and military arrangements as wil) effectually command 
the passes of the Hindu Kish.” 
A despatch, addressed by Lord Lytton’s Government to the Sccretary of 
No. 49, dated tho 28th Pebruny State some two years later, describes this policy as 
1878. follows -— ais 

‘On the other hand, the greater part of the territory interposed between Sirikol and 
Wakhén and the border of India proper, is well within the reach of our effective intluence. 
There can be no doubt that the movement of events in this quarter, though at present indeter- 
tminate and complicated, is so far significant (hat it should place uson our guard. The petty 
Chiefe who own the wild country below Sirikot and around Kashmir are evidently in much 
perplexity. They have been recently tendering, more or less surreptitiously, their allegiance 
alternately to Kabul, Kashmir, and China—the Chief of Hunze (for example), though dis. 
avowing political disloyalty to Kashmir, has undeniably made overtures to Tashkurgan ; 
and the Chief of Chitral endeavours to trim between Kabul and Kashmir. They are all, in 
fact, doubting to which quarter they should look for the safest barter of their allegiance in relura 
for protection by some paramount power. Meanwhile, to these Chiefs belong the southern 
openings of the only pusses which give direct passaze through the mountain ranges up to 
Sirikol on the Pamir eteppes—the district which the dilapidation of the Kashar dynasty hes 
left politically masterlese, and which the Russians sre not unlikely to occupy. And we have 
to remember that the remarkable depression or break in the reat mouutain barrier of the 
Hindu Kaieh, where it is crossed by the Iskamun and Buroghil passes, occurs just where 3 
tection of our frontier with Central Asia is held by a Native (odian State. : . 

All these facts and tendencies, reviewed collectively, have confirmed our impressions of 
the importance of making oul, as definitely as the nature of the country aad our knowledge of 
its condition will permit, the territorial limits up to which we should extend our indirecd aathor- 
ity, and within which the encroachments of foreign influence should be antipetet one 
out the zone of quasi-independent territory which this limit would anchuds, may e am cient 
for a long time to como that our politicel supremncy shull be tacitly accepted to iz bardee of 
of other similar claime or assertions. We may thus sucteed in adjourning, opan the Dare S 
Tndin beyond Kashmir, that contact between the recognized territories of Eglnad and Rusia 
in Asia to which some may look forward as ultimately inevitable, but which it ie not 
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7 supation from the northern side of the mountains, either on political OF on mil. 
en or oe Neverthelees, all our experience in Asia pointe to the inconvenience of an ae 
fined frontier, and to the expedicucy of laying down some general political demarcation where 
debatcable border lands interpose between the necessarily converging forces of two pawe 
States. The line which we may nt first adopt as defining the sphere of our political influence, 
should coineide generally with the geographical outline of the position which, if need be, we 
may be ready to maintain actively. Assuming, therefore, the probability that, in spite of 
physical difliculties, the Russian border may somewhere in these mountains eventual louch 
territory under (he protection of India, our au is to choose end settle for ourselves the Point 
of couiact, while this can be done gradually, without interruption, and without alimeting 
attention. 1f we are enabled thus deliberutely and at leisure to examine and select our Ground 
and by degrees to accustom the people to a political connection with India, We shall the more 
certainly avoid committing ourselves to the occupation of any position, military or political 
from which we might afterwards find ourselves obliged to withdraw, ; 

“ Upon these general principles we have examined carefully the strategical features ag 
well ag the political aspect, of our frontier beyond Kashmir, with the object of settling thig 
line of political demarcation, Tn this direction the natural boundary of India is formed by 
the convergence of the great mountain ranges of the Himeleyas and lof the Hindu Kish 
which here extend northward up to their junction. The Mustégh range, running up from 
south-eastward (o (he Baroghil pass, marks the waler parting between the Tagdunbash Pamir 
and Sirikol on the north, and the Upper Indus Valleys southward. From the Baroghil pas 
south-west the Hindu Kish divides the watershed of the Oxus and the Indus. Within the 
angle thus formed lie the territories of Chitral, Darel, Yasin, Hunza, and other petty depend. 
encies. From Hunza, on the slopes of the Mustagh, wegtward to Chilral under the Hindu 
Kash, these States occupy the valleys which run up to the Bkirts of the ranges, and: are drained 
by the uppermost tributaries of the Indus river system. And the only passes through theese 
ranges from the Pamir ure, ag we have said, in the bande of these semi-independent Chiefs, 
If a strong, independent, and hostile power were established to the north of these mountains, 
the passes might become lines of a demonstration against Kashmir, which might at leasl be 
useful as a diversion to facilitale and support the flank of more serious operations in Afghanis- 
tan. If, on the other hand, we extend, and by degrees consolidate, our influence over thie 
country, and if we resolve that no foreign interference can be permilted on this side of the 
mountains, or wilhin the drainage syetem of the Indus, we shall have laid down a natural line 
of frontier which ia distinct, intelligible, and likely to be respected. 

“We purpose, therefore, to follow out consistently the policy of which the first steps were 
reported and explained by our letter of the 11th June 1477. Our object, as there stated, is to 
acquire, through the Ruler of Kashmir, the power of making such political and military arrange- 
ments as will effectually command the passes of the Hindu Kish. With thie object, we eball 
take every opportunity of strengthening our control over the country lying south of the moun- 
tain slopes which have been traced, roughly, in the foregoing paragraphe, and of attaching 
the Chiefa, through Kashmir, to British interests. * * * Our officers in Kash- 
mir will be instructed to discourage and counteract alltendencies of the Kunjod Chiefs towards 
acknowledgment of any euperior authority other than that of the Kashmir Ruler ; * 

* * We may thus succeed in retaining and settling down within our political 
system all the country which falls inside our geographical frontier. And although we desire 
to realise our plaue grndually, by pacific meaus, we shall nevertheless consider it from the first 
ineumbent upon the Government of India to prevent, at any cost, the establishment within this 
outlying country of the political preponderance of any other power. Nor do we anticipate thal 
any such juterference with our legitimate supremacy will be attempted in earnest, 60 coon ad 
it shall have become known that we have marked out a clear and consistent frontier, and that 
we intend to maintain it.” 


Negotiations with Kashmir.—In furtherance of this policy, it was 
© Kent Veynch No. 17, dava thought expedient to post a political officer of the 
Vu ANT7 British Government at Gilgit, “ for the purpose* of 
Searels gale te Nos 00: obtaining information as to the progress of events 
beyond the Kashmir frontier.” . 
A favourable opportunily for commencing negotiations with the Kashmir 
Durbar was furnished by a lettert addressed by 
; Aman-ul-mulk to the Maharaja, in which the alle- 
fiance of Chitral and Yasin was tendered to is Highness. The subject was 
then discussed by the Viceroy, and the Maharaja at Madhopore on the 17th and 
18th November 1876. The result was that— 
“while the Mahamja undertook to endeavour by peaceful negotiation to obtain political 
control over Chitral and Yasin, the Viceroy promised to aid the negotiations by ali the mean? 
in his power, and assured His Highness that, in the event of his action involving bim unexpect- 
edly in military operations, the British Government would, if necessary, afford him counlel 
ence and material aid.” 
The upshot of the negotiations can thus be summarised in a few words, 
but it is important to follow their course closely. For this purpose the memo- 
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. ri expresed his willingness to furnish the Maharaja with the re 
wiihoring ve ah eto a might be most satisfactory to hit. United by identity oi - 
as well as by tice of Criendship, it mie the gi cere desire of Government to see the Maha, 

raperous and his frontier well protected. hans 
State peeretraelieal proof of the sinverity af this sentiment, Hie Fxcellency offered for the 
Moharaja'e acceptance ne a gitl from the Hritish Government 5,000 stand of rifles for hig 
army, either roar Enlield, The Mabaraju, in acknowledging with gratitude this mark 
of favor aud confidence on Hie Lordship’s part, left it for His Exeellency to determine whieh 
description of nrms would be moat euitnble. . : 

Phe Viceroy proceeded to my thut, having communicated to the Maharaja his views on 
the peaceful absorption of Chitral and Yasin, which he believed to be a eubject near to the 
Maharuja’e heart, there was one ndiitional mensure which Government thinksit necessary to 
carry out for the further eecurity of the Kashmir frontier, and the transmission of regular 
and reliable information regarding the condition of that Frontier, viz., to station a British 
officer al Gilgit. who ould be pecially charged with these duties. 

‘Hie Highness the Maharaja professed his readinesa to consent (o the appointment of an 
officer in Gilgit, ehould circumstances ever occur to render suah n mensure necersary, but in 
the meantime he preferred to consiruet a telegraphic line to Gilzit, 60 that Government may 
obtain immediate and constant information regarding the frontier. 

“ His Excellency observed in reply that Government considered the necessity for the 
stationng of a British officer in Gilgit to have already arieen in consequence of the Rusrian 
annexation of Khokand, and the present attitude of the Amir of Kabul towards Chitral. Hig 
Lordship proceeded to explain that the duties of this officer would be confined to external 
frontier relations, and that be would exercise no interference in the internal administration of 
Knshmir, Hie Excellency added that he wished to refrain from exercising any direct control 
over the States adjacent to the frontier, but would prefer iv all cases that the inflnence of the 
Maharaja’s Government should be directly brought to Lear on them. It was with this special 
view that tbe Chitral and Yasio vakile had not, been given a direct invitation to Delhi; aod 
thot His Highness had been requested to invite their attendance. 

The Mabaraja observed that the idea of a British officer at Gilgit being entirely new 
to him and unexpected, he would beg His Lordship to allow him time to weigh fully the 
arguments for and against the measure. 

“ Hie Excellency acceded to this request, 

On the day following the date of the conversation above recorded, His Highness the 
Maboraja took an opportunity of continuing the conversation. He observed that bayin 
carefully considered the proposal made by the Viceroy regarding the establishment of a British 
officer at Gilgit, he wus now desirous to express his perfect willingness to meet the wishes ofthe 
British Government in this respect. Hie Hizhnesa, however, Legged permission to address 
the Viceroy in writing regarding cerlain ussurances which he was anxious to obtain in connecs 
tion with Lhe proposed measure.” 


Accordingly, on the 26th November 1876, the Maharaja addressed the 
Viceroy in these words :— 


“ With reference to the moat important conversation I had with Your Excellency sbout 
Khorita, dated 26th November the present necessity of appointing a military offiver at Gil. 
1876, from His Highvess (ho Mela. Git in view to the importance of managing the uffairs of the 
raja of Jemma nud Kesboir, to His Frontier, I beg moxt reepecttully to submit to Your Excel 
Eaceteacy. the. error sud Uorernor: Jeney thal having fully weighed the probuble evosequences 
. of the meaeure, 1 expect one great advantage and apprehend 

several disadvantages likely lo result to my Government from the arrangement: in question, 

“ The advantage is that the information, which the officer 60 avpointed would he able to 
supply from time to time to Your Excellency’s Government about matters relating to the 
frontier aud the countries beyond, would lead to a very efficient protection of the frontier; 
and it is a source of great pleasure to me that, in securing thie important object, my services 
should be availed of, and that Y ehould thue bave an opportunity for shewing my loyalty to 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ Some of the dieadvantagce on the other hand are ag follows :— 

]—The measures which Your Excelleuey’s Government would have to adopt for protect- 
ing the frontier in consequence of reporta furnished from time to time by the olfticer 90 
appointed, might, I apprebend, cause some harm to my Government and my position. 

“11L—Though to remove my feare Your Excellency has given me words assuring (hat 
the eaid officer shall in no way’ interfere iv the internal administration of my territories, 1 
fear the officer may do something like what was done by Dr. Cayley at Ladakh. = * ? 

* * * * * * * * 

“Though I apprehend many more divadvautages, I think I should not mention them here, 
as my object is anyhow lo please Your Excellency’s Government. I ain heartily thankful to 
Your Excellency for baving kiudly given me words fully assuring me that the officer to be 
appointed shall not ia any way interfere in my internal admivistrtion, and that the Supreme 
Government shall never appoint in any way avy Resident or Political Agent ; aud 1 declare 
openly to Your Excellency that the ivevitable necessily in the matter, the atrong eenee of TY 
duty lo give every entisfaction to Your Excellency, the outspoken manner in which Your Ex 
celleney condescended to explain to me the real inlentions of Her Majesty’s Government ° 
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India, and Your Excellency’a hind words gmeious| i 
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‘ay coma es of the officer should be confined to matters effecting countries beyond 

“VI.—‘the said officer should never issue any ox i ‘i A 
opinion and consent. y order on my officials without laking my 

“ VIT.—Persons in the employ of, or subord: 0, i i i 
to the laws of my State, ploy of, ate to, the eaid officer should remain aubject 

“VIII.—The appointment of thie officer should not be made a precedent, 

__. 1X, —The consequences of (his arrangement should never be made oceasions for im- 
pairing the integrity and dignity of my State. i 

“X.—I think it would not be unressonableon my part to reqnest Your Excellency to take 
my opinion and consent in the selection of the officer. 

“ XL—IE any misunderstanding should eceur between the snid officer and my officials 
(Goa forbid it), I hope Your Encellency will take into serious consideration auy representation 

may have to make on the subject. 

“XIL—Falee reports by interested persone about my relations with the frontier States, 
or any reckless adveuture by the officer in penetrating the frovtier, should never be mado 
grounds for ruining my reputation.” 

Lord Lytton’s reply is quoted below:— 

“In the important conversations which took place between Your Highness and myself, 

EAarita, axted Camp Delhi, 22nd at our late meeting at Madhopore, on the eubject of the joint 
December 1870, from Ilia Excellency interests of the British and Kashmir Governments in eecaring 
the Viceray and Governor Heners’ 2 to Your Highness political control over the frontier territories 
Jen to His Mighnane the Malersjeof oF Chitral and Yasin, Your Highness, while declaring, in 

frank and friendly language, your concurrence in the views 
of the British Government, and your readiness to adopt any measures necessary for the above- 
mentioned pu expressed a wish to he furnished with a written autnority for entering 
‘Upon Hegotiations with the Rulers of those States, 

“ Tn fulfilment of Your Highness’s desire, I have now the pleasure to repeat, in writing, 
what I have already expressed to you in words. : | : 

“Tt is my ‘wish thut, at as early a date ae may be practicable, Your Highness will endea- 
vour, if possible, by peaceful negotiation, to bring the States of Chitral and Yasia—the Chiefs of 
which have already sought Your Highness’ protectioa —under your own control and suzerainty. 

“Tn these negotiations I will gladly render, if required, such assistance as may he in my 
power; and I am further in @ position (o assure Your Highness that should the Kashmir State 
be at any time hereafter unavoidably involved in military operations, either for tbe defence or 
maintenance of the friendly arranzementa which Your Highness is hereby authorised to con~ 
clude with the Chiefs of Chitra] and Yasin, the Dritish Government will be prepared to afford 
you countenance and material aid. r : 

; “T avail myself of the present opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of Your Highnesw’s 
friendly letter of the 26th ultimo on the subject of the proposed location of a» British officer in 
Gilgit, and I beg lo offer you my cordial thanks for the full and frank expression of Your 
Highness’ views in the matter. You will have learnt from Your Highneas’s confidential agent, 
Dewan Jowala Sahai, who presented the above communication to me at Lahore, that I rd 
the requests contained therein as in every way reneonable and worthy of consitpration ; I have 
much pleasure therefore in conveying herewith the assurances desired by Your Highness. 
The officer stationed at Gilgit will be strictly bound by the moat explicit instructions to ab- 
stain from all interference in the internal administration or trade of Your Highness’s territory. 
in the affairs of your subjects, or in the conduct of your official servants. His funelions wi 
be confined to collecting information regarding the fronticr. and the progress of events beyond 
it, accompanied by much advice to Your Highness avd to the British Government as his 
military experience may enable hi to offer in Tegard thereto, and assisting, should occasion 
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“duties ho will be inetracted 2 summanicte with Your Highness no ‘ese frecly and confiden. 
ially vi itish Governmeut. i 2 ; 

Unlly ban wit Uns te carry out strictly the conditions of his appointment, as ect forth in 
thie letter, of which he will be ‘urnished with a copy, he will he at once recalled. 

«© With reference to the desire very naturally expressed by Your Highness to be consulted 
in the aclection of the officer, I hve to state that J will most gladly avail myself of Your 
Highness’s advice and suggestions in 5 malter which 60 deeply concerns both Governmente, 

#T do myself the honour of forwarding herewith, for Your Highnese’ 8 information, notes 
of our conversations at Madhopore, and also a record of what passed ul my interview with Your 
Highnces’s confidential agent at Lahore on the 29th ultimo, : 

“In conclusion, I beg Frankly to re-nssure Your Highness that the appointment of a 
British officer at Gilgit has been proposed hy me solely witha view to extend the influence and 

strengthen the power of Your Highnese’s Government on the frontier, and in nowise Lo weaken 
the authority, or lower the dignity, of your rule, whieh it ie the wish, as well as the interest, of 
the British Government to support and uphold; nor is the present imensure intended to form 
a precedent for enlarging or altering the arrangements that now exist in respect to the posi- 
tion of the ¢ Officer on Special Duty’ ut Srinagar. 


i * of Captain Biddulph to the Gilgit Agency.—rt, 
. p Appointment: of sy ceroy pelectod Captain J. Tidduiph or fe 19h 


atria Fo Hussars to be the “Officert on Special Duty at 
at Foreign Depermae iplaubes Gilgit.” ‘Ihe Maharaja of Kashmir concurred in 
1977. this choice, With the special sanction of the 


Secretary of State, Captain Biddulph was admitted into the Bengal Staff Corps, 
and was excused from a year of probationary service with a Native Regi- 
ment. 

The nature of the appointment.—On the 22nd September 1877, the follow. 
ing instructions} were sent to Captain Biddulph 
about his position and duties at Gilgit :— 


"The object of yy appointment is fully explained in the accompanying extracts from 
the Proceedings of the Government of India and correspondence with His Highuess the 
Maharaja of Kashmir; but it may be here briefly stated that the duty with which you are 
primarily charged is to endeavour, with the co-operation of His Highness and His Highnesa’s 
officials, to collect and furnish reliable intelligence of the progress of events beyond the 
Kashmir frontier, logether with euch information as may be obtainable regarding the topo- 
graphy and resources of the localities in your vicinity. 

“You will also endeavour, in consultation with the Kashmir authorities, to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes beyond the border in view to bringing them gradually under 
the control and influence of Kashmir; but you will on no account interfere with the internal 
administration of the Mabaraja’s territories or encourage complaint against hie Government, 
In the event, however, of any hostile movement of tribes in the vicinity rendering it necessary 
for Kashmir troops to cross the froutier, you are authorised to accompany them and assist the 
Officer Commanding with your advice and experience, 

“You may, at your discretion, interdict and prevent Britieh subjects, English or Native, 
from proceeding beyond the Kashmir frontier whenever you deem such a course desirable in 
the interests of your personal safety or on grounde of polilical expediency, 

“ You will be furnished with an escort of 1 havildar, 1 naik, 12 sepoys, and provided 
at the expense of Government wilh a Yarkhand tent and eix pals, a medicine chest, and 
such inctruments for survey and observations as the Surveyor General may consider suitable. 

* You are further allowed a credit. of Rs. 2,000 per annum for ordinary presenta and 
secret service, and authorised to entertain two orderly chupprassies on Ns. 6 (cach) per 
mensem, His Excellency in Council will also be prepared to consider favourably, with the 
concurrence of the Maharaja, proposals for the construction of @ residence and the eetablish- 
ment: of a dispensary. S 

“Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State your salary has been fixed at Rs. 1,500 
per meneem, to which is added a local allowance of He. 500 per mensem to be oxpended, at 
your discretion, in the entertainment of Native visitors and on other mattera of a political 
character without rendering an account. 

“Yhe above ealary and allowance will commence from the date on which you leave Simle 
en route for Gilgit. You will further be entitled to travelling allowance at Re. b per diem 
when marching. 

“You will furnieh & weekly diary of intelligence and proceedings in the annexed form 
through Major Henderson, the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, who will be the channel 
of your communications with the Government of India, ‘The above arrangement docs not, 
however, prohibit your addressing the Foreign Secretary directly on occasions of urgency ; but 
in euch case, a copy of any communication you may address directly to the Goverament shoul 
be forwarded to Major Henderson. 

F ‘Should a favourable »pportunity present iteelf for your proceeding on a friend] visit to 
Yasin, Hunza, Nagar, Darel, Tangir, Chilas, Gor, Talicha, Harband, or other similar Tocalities, 
you are permitted to avail youreelf of it without further reference, provided the Kashmir 
authorities concur and your personal safety is pot unduly risked.” 


 Becret, Februnry 1878, No. 1, 
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ecret, July 1881, Nos. 814—399, Captain Bid: a 
oe Nowe ae reached Gilgit at the end of 


Progress of negotiations between Kashmir and Chitral.—The 
© Socret, July 1877, No. 40. (whisk 7 Panis? of the 22nd December 1876 
2 : nich hos alrendy been 
tiations with Chitral in these words :— : quoted) referred to nego. 
« Tt ia my wish that on as early adatens may be f : “ 
3 soe c practicable, Y. 
it possible, by peaceful negotintion, to bring the States of Chitral onl yarns chet hick 
have already sought Your Highness’s protection, under your own control and aw ‘a a 
these vegotiations I will gladly render, if required, anch assistance us may be pera Lye In 
and I am further in a position Lo assure Your Highness that, should the Kashmir Seta 
any time hereafter unavoidably involved in military operations, either For the defence ov mais 
tenance af the friendly arrangements which Your Highness is hereby authorised to conelude 
with the Chiefe o! itral and Yasin, the Britieh G i 
countenance and material aid.” : 4h Government will be prepared to afford you 


These arrangements were explaincdt to the Vakils of Chitral and Yasin on 
the 4th January 1877, and they professed to aceept 
. : them most cordially. Some time elapsed, however, 
before anything like a definite arrangement was made. During the spring of 
1877 frequent correspondence passed between Jammu and Chitral, ond there 
were some curious features in it. First, it suggested the inference that the 
Chitral and Yasin Chiefs had really not come to 
: any understanding at all with the Durbar. Then 
it mentioned Aman-ul-mulk’s fear of an attack from Kabul, while it also 
reported that his daughter was about to be betrothed to the -mir’s heir-ap- 
parent, Abdulla Jan. 

In June 1877, there was o meeting between Aman-ul-mulk’s eldest son, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, Pahlwan Khan of Yasin, and the Governor of Gilgit. The 
Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir reportedt on 
the 22nd June 1877 that the meeting had been 
“most satisfactory.” Both Nizom-ul-mulk and Pahblwan (the latter of whom 
had been evincing a tendency to be obstructive) “were profuse in their 
protestations of obedience to the Maharaja’s wishes and of their willingness to 
enter into any such arrangements as may be desired.” After the mecting @ Vakil 

§ Hid Now. 6827 from Aman-ul-mulk arrived at Srinagar with a 

‘ : letter§ from the Maharaja, In this Aman-ul-mulk 

asked for instructions as to the policy to be pursued towards Kabul, and 

expressed a hope of getting money and arms (not troops) from the Maharaja. 
But it was also said : 

“TL have of my own accord entered into au alliance with, and tendered my allegiance to, you.”” 


And a half promise was made that Nizam-ul-mulk would be deputed to Srinagar. 
The Maharaja staled to the Officer on Special Duty that he believed in the 

oa sincerity of these professions. His Highness was 

Lee ee “not|| at first convinced of the necessity for a for- 

mal engagement with Aman-ul-mulk, but on further consideration he thought] 
; it would be well to draw up one which should 

LP Ne require from Aman-ul-mulk an acknowledgment of 

{he suzerninty of Kashmir and bind the Maharaja to pay a subsidy of moncy, 
but not to give aid in arms or troops, to the Chief. Hie Highness then con- 
: sulted the Viceroy about the terms of such an 

see See engagement, and the following reply was sent in a 


kharita**, dated the 2nd August 1877 :— 


“I beg to express my satisfaction at the 
best thanka for the trouble Your Hishuess aa ‘our 
malter, and for the valuable suggestions offered by you. 

«With regard to the course to be pursued in'reference to the letter of Ata alaile: 
T fully coneur with Your Highness that it will be well to seeure the allegisnce ol : oo ae 
Raler by the promise of a yearly payment of euch araount as Your Hignactt may consi 
able, and that, for the present at any rate, no arms should be supplied to him. fiat thay 

“With regard to te conditions of allegiance, J share Your Highness’ opinion that Mey 
should be as brief and ae little onerous 28 possible consistently with a main 2 is or itone 
secured ; with thie view it will euffice, in my opinion, if the document embe iying ee : 
contain—first, an exprees recoguition by the Chitral Chief of Your Highness’s ; 





+ Secret, July 1877, No. 41. 


Secret, November 1877, Nos. 60—79, 


1 Ibid No. 68. 


ress of the negotiations thus far, and my 
Highness’s officials have takea ia the 
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reement for tha exchange of representatives ; and éAird/y, an agreement, }; 
High te Sant the Chitral Chief such anaunl subsidy es may be determiced, 60 Tony cit 
faithfully carrics out the terms of his allegiance. 

“No etipulations regarding the grant of free acecas to travellers, nor engagements 7 
ing (rade or duties, need be ineluded therein, but at the same time there should be Nothing in 
the document prohibitory of future arrangements on this subject. , 

“<The engagement, when drawn up, might, as suggested, be sent for the signature of 
Aman-ul-mulk by the bands of the Vakil now present at Srinagar, and the son of the Chitral 
Ruler might appropriately be invited to bring the ratified copy in the ensuing epring, 

Prom the letter of the Chitral Chief and the verbal representations of his Mesvenger, it 
appears that Amon-ul-mutk desires & reply to two important questions, vfs., what course he 
should puraue, uniler present circumstances, in view of the threatening attitude of the Ruler of 
Afghanistan ; and in particular, what action he should take in the matter of the proposed be. 
trothal of hie daughter lo Abdulla Jan, the heir-apparant of the Amir. ; 

“Speaking generally, it appears to me advisable that the Chitral Chief should on Qo 
account disavow his allegiance to Your Highness, but at. the same Lime sbould avoid Precipilat. 
ing aconllict with Sher Ali Khan or the Chiefs who have joined his standard ; and I advise 

this course for two reasone, first, because at present the defence of Chitral from aggression ig 
a matler of some difficulty, and secondly, because it is col improbable that time may come to hig 
assistance and remove or greatly lessen tho difficulties which now beset him. 

“For the same reasons it appeare desirable that Aman-ul-rmoulk should, in the matter of 
the betrothal of his daughter, maintain, if possible, a Lemporizing policy, but on this, as on 
the other point, Your Highness’s opinion is of a greater vuluc than my own, and I confidently 
leave the reply to both enquirios to Your Highnees’s own judgment and disoretion. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Tn conclusion, I have to suggest to Your Highness that although for the present it 
appeore unnecessary and undesirable to send troops into Chitral, yet, inaemuch eg evente may 
happen which may render such proceedings necessary, it may be well for Your Highness to 
cause a careful exainination to be made of the passes leading to Chitral, and full information 
to be collected as to the character of the roads, the supplies available, and other matters likely 
to be of use, in the event of military operations in those parts becoming unavoidable.” 


On receipt of this reply the Maharaja drafted a 
treaty which he forwarded to the Viceroy on the 
Sth September 1877, and which was “ fully ap- 
proved” of by His Excellency. It contained these words :— 


‘True translation of an Engagement (made by the Aman-ul-mulk, Ruler of Chitral, with His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, no date.) 
“With the sincerity of purpose and the cordiality of will, I (the Amen-ul-mulk) do 
hereby execute this deed on my own part and on the part of my children, consisting of the 
following articles :— 


Secret, November 1877, Nos. 76, 76, 


Articce I. 


“T engage that I will always sincerely endeavour to obey and execute the orders of His 
Highness the Maharaja, the Wali of Jammu and Kashmir, that I will overtly and covertly 
consider Hie Highness’s well-wishers and friends as my friends, and the enemies of his Gov- 
ernment as my enemies, that I will present the following “nazzerana” to His Highness 
annually a¢ an acknowledgment of his paramount power :— 


“Three horses. 
* Five hawks. 
“ Five tezi dogs (hounds). 


Aaticcs IT. 


“One confidential agent of Hie Highness shall alwaye reside in Kashkar (Chitral), and 
enother at Yasin. Due attention and consideration shal! be paid to them. 

“In the like manner a confidential agent of mine shall reside at the Maharaja’s Durbar, 
and another on the part of the Ruler of Yasin shall remain at Gilgit for the purpose of carry- 
ing out His Highness’ orders, 


Aaticre III. 


__ "I shall receive a yearly mawajib (subsidy) of 212,000, Srinagar coinage, from His 
Highness’s Government, on condition of my acting upon the above articles, and giving sotis- 
faction to His Highness in every way. i 

__, If one of my sons be appointed in the place of one of the agents (above mentioned), His 
Highness’s Government will assign him an extra allowance. 


R 
To self 7 < E “ . . é . “ - 10,000 
To Sardar Nizam-ul-mulk “ i : . + 2,000 
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The Chitral Vakil was sent back with this draft and 


eh a first i 
guerat, Meret 1878, Nos. 246 and 249. of 212,000 (Chilki) of the subsidy boa Oo: 
; 1878, but he was delayed on the road ; 

In Janusry 1878 it was brought* to nolice by the Maharaja that A 

a fice woe Asie 6h ach HW. atau seemed to contemplate an attack a Be 
oa dakshan, and had asked for the aid of Kashmir 
troops, 8 request which His Dighness was unwilling to comply with. On this 
point the Foreign Secretary wrote to the Maharaja as follows : en 


« With reference to Aman-ul-mulk’s appeal to Your Highness fo i 
to eay. that His Excellency the Viceroy is still of the same omnes whee a ‘the drseted 
of writing to Your Highness on the 2nd of August 1877, viz., that under ae ven. 
stances it would be unwise to assist the Mir with troops and arms, His Excellene onviders 
that the grant of money provided for in the treaty to be concluded between the Kahuit and 
Chitral States is all that need be given to Aman-ul-mulk, and His Excellence is further of 
opinion. that the Mir shall on no account be encow y, 


ed ii ee det 
entertain either against Badakshan or the Siah-posb: Katie.” soy, Pureesing devigaa, baa 


; Conclusion of the Treaty.—0: 

t, October 1879, No. 316. aty.—On the 7th Janu. 

t ee ie adeaaes ne a oo on Sern Duty forwardedt o 

copy 0 ent said to have been brought to J: 

conadential agent of Aman-ul-mulk.” y eh eee 
This document (which is quoted in the foot-note’*) almost reproduces the 


#Secret, Octaher 1879, No. 916.K.W., treaty drafted by the Kashmir Durbar in 1877. 
Be i eer a iciee Liddy” Zt appearst that the document was never formally 


__  fbid, No, 815. executed. Indeed, Aman-ul-mulk did not even 
sign it. He wrote to the Maharaja on the subject thus :— 


_. (T have perused the draft of Lhe treaty and approve of il. I beg to stata briefly that 1 
will never depart from the path of devotion and loyalty to Your Highness and will always act 
as Your Highness will direct. me.” 


tSecret, July 1831, Now 314309, Major Biddulph, in his memorandum of the 31st 
KW. March 1881, wrote of the treaty as follows :— 


“The so-called treaty was in fact only a one-sided engagement on the part of the Chitral 
Ruler to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Maharaja, to whom he pro- 
mised to render nominal allegiance in return for a yearly subsidy. It was said at the time that 
the ratified treaty with Aman-ul-mulk’s signature was to be Lrought to Jammu in 1378 by 
the Chitral Roler’s son, but no son of Amal-ul-mulk has yet visited Jammu, nor has the 
Durbar again alluded to this intention. 

* * * * = + * * 


“On my alluding on one occasion to the treaty he} has 


just executed with the Maharaja, he refused to discuss it 
impatiently, not to eay contemptuously, showing that it possessed no importance in his eyes.” 


§ Aman.ol-molk. 


; Nevertheless Aman-ul-mulk has frequently |] men- 
\Sccrot, February 1880,Not. ¥andl00. tioned the treaty and professed fidelity to it. 
Becret, January 1880, Nos. 1-39, Perhaps the document is best described by the 
EW, page 3. following unofficial utterance of the time :-— 


“We want to establish priority of political influence over, and connexion with, all that 
region, and for the purpose of waraing off intruders, the engagement with Kashmir is as 
good a red flag as any we can set up just yel.” 


a 


“Translation of « trealy betwers His Highness the Maharaja of Jomms ond Kashmir on one side ond Amtan-ol-malk, 
i tha Baler of Chitral, on the other. 

‘At this time with trme intention and good faith thie treaty hes beca 

Secrtt, Oclober 167% Nos 16-818. gaeeted, with the following articles, on behalf of myself ead wy desceud: 

ante — - i 

+ deticle L— I will al eincerely (Cit. from the bottom of my beart) endearaur to be. in fenbmistion 
and obedience’ vo MNS Highnes Ge Meerje of Jemmu and Kesbosir. 1 will iomardl a opel canter 

of the Mabaraf as ny owo friend, and the exemy of His Highness #9 mo jer. In reew 









Cuperiority and greataced of His mid Highness, I will present annually the followi 
aha cc nah RO Ge Lo eee eC eA 2 
Hawke : Eggo lene 8 











LUunting Doge 2. + 

Article H.—A confidential agent of the ilweys rein 
aud regurd will be shown to them, Similarly, an acent ov my bebalf shall 
Highness nud (an Agent) on bebalf of the Huler of ¥: 
Article EE—On condnii 
Plensure of the Sirkar, I sliall reeci 
of an agent, my tou atteuds the Durbar, 





in Kasbkar and one at Yario, and doe reepect 
0 in Fence be prevent at too Durbar of Bis 
to carry out onlere, 7 
‘and doing every act in accordance with the 
nd of B ‘Srinegat currency. From the Sirkee. 1, instead 


hail rewive « agparate elipend frou the Sirker. 
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MAJOR BIDDULPR’S WORK AT GILGIT. 


It is difficult to give any condensed account of the Gilgit Agency. Vakils 
from all the petly Chicfs in the neighbourhood used to come and go, carrying 
ona brisk exchange of petty presents and mney letters. And in a few 
weeks Major Biddulph Yound himself surrounded with a net-work of local 
intrigues the nature of which can be best Icarnt [rom summaries of the 
principal transactions with which the Political Officer was concerned. 

The case of Bhai Ganga Singh.—Farly in the year 1878, 0 scrious mis. 

. understanding arose between Major Biddulph ang 
Beret, Cetoher 1879, Now. 160-231. yy ai Ganga Singh, the Governor of Gilgit, ana lis 
son, Bhai Gurbaksh Siogh. Major Biddulph accused them of various charges 
which cannot be formulated precisely, but of which the general effect was 
that the Governor had been thwarting him by spreading disquieting rumours, 
exciling intrigues, and sctting the people of Gilgit and the neighbouring Chiefs 
against him. In short, it was alleged that the Governor had done his best to 
make Major Biddulph’s position intolerable and even personally dangerous, 
The evidence upon which these accusations were bascd did not stand the 
fest of impartial examination; but it was thought desirable to request the 
Maharaja to enquire into the matter thoroughly, so that the honour and safety 
of a British ollicer might be secured. His Llighness did not admit the justice 
of the charges, but he recalled the obnoxious Governor and his son, and the 
Gorernwent were content to accept this solution of a troublesome affair. 


Major Biddulph’s visit to Yasin and Chitral—When the Gilgit 
Agency was established it was said that one of the 
principal duties of the Political Officer was to en- 
deavour, with the co-operation of the Maharaja of Kashmir and His Ilighness's 
officials, to collect reliable intelligence of the progress of events beyond the 
Kashmir frontier, and to cultivate friendly relations with the tribes, in view 
to bringing them gradually under the contro] and influence of Kashmir. 
Should a favouvable opportunity present itsclf for his visiting Yasin, Hunza, 
Nagar, or Darel, he was permitted to avail himscl€ of it without further 
reference, provided the Kashmir authorities concurred, and his personal safety 
was not unduly risked. 

Accordingly, Major Biddulph, early in 1878, communicated to Aman-ul- 
mulk and Pahlwan Bahadur his wish to visit Chitral and Yasin. Aman-ul- 

© Roclosute in [etter from Offer on ‘MAUIK replied in a letter written™ about the 1st Feb- 
Apecial Duty in Kashmir, dated ah =Yuary 1578. He said that Major Biddulph’s wish 
SE ee ee a oy, to visit Chitral was pleasing to him, but asked him 
ata . to remain at Gilgit till the summer, and then to 
bring a parsvana from the Maharaja. 

“ Acconling {o the orders of the Maharaja,” he said, “I and Raja Pahlwan Bahadur will 
eend you Irtters and men... . . But do not bring many men and things with you, becauce 
the warlike collection of the Kabul eepoys is near. There should be no noiee or garrulily. You 
know well the delicacy and thinness of the thread and arrangements that may involve war.” 

Pablwant of Yasin also replicd, expressing his 
pleasure at the proposed visit. 

Niamat Khan, the Chitral vakil, who brought Aman-ul-mulk’s letter, also 
gave a verbal message from the Chief, to the effect that an attack on Gilgit 
had been planned by Hunza, Darel, Panyal, and Yasin during Major Biddulph’s 
visit in 1676, and also in September 1877, but that he (Aman-ul-mulk) had 
prevented it on both occasions; that Ghazan Khan of Hunza, and Pablwap 
Bahadur had arranged to kill Major Biddulph during the visit; and in fact 
that Pahlwan Bahadur was not to bo trusted. The accusations against 
Pahlwan Major Biddulph did not believe. He said it bad long been rumoured 
that -Aman-ul-mulk was eeeking an opportunity to oust Pahlwan, as he had 
ousted his two brothers, and to place his own sons in Yasin. Aman-nl-mulk 
was known to be intriguing with Dir and Badakshan, and his letter showed 
that he wished to keep Major Biddulph's visit to Chitral scerct, so as to be 
able to say that he had come as a traveller and not as a representative of the 
British Government. 


Secret, October 1879, Nos. 267-910. 





+ Lid. 
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On the 17th April another letter® arrived from Aman-ul-mulk, written 


# Euclaure in letter from Oficer jointly to he Governor of Gilgit and Major Biddulph 


tcial Duty in Knahmir, dated 2ud 
Sneriare. (Winey N In this letter he spoke of Pahlwan Bahadur in a 





Pobh Dabadar: mor . : 1 : 
aneneul-mul, aud hd ararriud one: of mont friendly manner. He said that no suspicion 
bie daushiers istrust should be entertained towards him, that 


Letter from Officer on Bpecinl he was his i 
Day. fn Kashmir, dated 2nd Moy 1878. # hist son, and would in no way show hypo- 


ary No. 9209-E, crisy towards him. j j 
(Pies Deober 1879, No, 160—201 Thidvictigne wise ee asked 7 
mulk, he should notice the Chicl’s deccit in sending a falee prawd 
whether he should take any further ateps regarding his visit to Chitra and 
the summer of 1878. He suggested that, should the visit be thought advisable 
some allusion should be made in his reply to the remark about bria iD ie le, 
wana from the Maharaja, and that the visit should be as public ss ¥ ote ble, 
xs Meas aide Ete Goremment of India,§ however, considered 
1878. that Major Biddulph, in answering the letter, 
Secret, October 1879, Nos. 255-268. should say nothing about the false messnee: 
and the question whether be should visit Chitral was left to his own iis. 
cretion, Before these ordera reached Gilgit, Niamat Khan had asked leave 
om. to return to Chilral; and Major Biddulph gave 
! an him a letter] for Aman-ul-mulk, in which he 
remarked upon the discrepancy between the letter 
and the verbal message about Pahlwan Bahadur. He also asked the Chief 
why he wished him to bring a parwana from the Maharaja, With re- 
gard to tho visit, he said he would write again as soon as orders from Govern- 
sehnetae ter f le 8 ment reached him.§ Major Biddulph was at this 
3th July 1678. 5084.) ime of opinion that his journey to Chilral this 
Secret, October 1870, Nos, 232258, yea would be a mistake. ‘The whole country, he 
said, was too unsettled. He looked upon Aman-ul-mulk as ‘‘a man of un- 
trustworthy character altogether,” and anticipated no political advantage to be 
gained beyond that of acquiring information. He also thought that no good 
was to be got out of political relations with Chitral, and that Aman-ul-mulk 
only intended to keep up a show of allegianee so long as it suited him. In the 
event of his not going to Chitral, he intended to arvange a trip to Tunza, if 
Ghazan Khan would give him an open road into the upper porl of Kunjut. 
Intter from theOmecr Failing that, he intended** to try Darel, where 
Keshmir, duted uth he was likely to be well received. He accordingly 
y No. b8GE) sont word to Aman-ul-mulk that be had, on 
account of the famine, deferred the visit to Chilral. Ile was, nevertheless, 
still desirous of visiting Yasin, Pahlwan Bahadur 
having writlen to him scvera] times about it, and 

consented to send a hostage.tt 

Lalla Ram Kishen, the Governor of Gilgit, reported to the Maharaja Major 
tf Foctomnreinleverfromthe Ofer Biddulph’s intention to travel towards Darel; and 
on Special Dats in Kushinir, dated 28th ELis Highness pointed} out to Mr. Ienvey that that 
tune 1678», (Mary Nor d088.) art of the country was unsafe, and that the Gilgit 
officials could not take upon (hemselves the responsibility involved by the visit. 
in otter from Dewan “Llte Maharaja also asked §§ Dewan Gobind Sahai to 
sted Zud July 1878. represent to the Foreign Secretary that no reliance 
2 could be placed on the people of Darel, that since 
teOficee Bhai Gunga Singh had left Gilgit, the state of 
in “dred affairs had altered. Mr. Uenvey|j|| reminded the 
c Maharaja that the Government of India attached 
much importance to the collection of accurate information regarding the frontier 
tribes, and hoped that the Gilgit officials would manage the affair better than 
Omee the previous Governor. He at the same time re- 
tid minded{{] Major Biddulph that, under the standing 
orders of Government, be could not visit Darel 
unless the Maharaja withdrew his objections. Mr. Henvey's action was ap- 
888 fo Lhe OfF Brecin! Duty proved™** 5 but it was added that the Viceroy 
in Kushmir, ‘No, War, Toed 16th understood that if he considered Major Biddulph's 
July 1878, yisit desirable and not imprudent, the Mabaraja 
would not, without special reasons, withhold the necessary permission. phe 
Durbar was addressed accordingly, and His Highness in reply said that he 





{| Enclosure in letter fro 
cer on Special Duty in K. 
2nd June 1878. (Diary 
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fully" understood why tho Government of India at. 
. Bnctoenre In Teter from the OT tached importance to the collection of accurate news 
sisi {tiary No. 6001-E.) regarding the frontier tribes, and that it afforded 
Secret, October 1879, Now, 292-252, yin grent pleasure to further the object in view ; but 
that ho thought it his duty to intimate the anxiety which his knowledge ang 
experionce of the people made him feel. Te urged that arrangements should be 
made, and hostages obtained, as on the occasion of Major Biddulpb’s Previous 
iotiaare’ ia fatter teow Wik Ofioee visit, and issued orderst to the Governor of Gilgit, to 
on'3jeeial Daty in Kashmir, dated hh = Che ellect that if Major Biddulph was prepared to 
July 1878, (Viney No. 6001-8.) go, the Governor should obtnin written instructions 
from him, and take proper measures to ensure his safety on the journey, Hig 
Highness was thankedt for this ready compliance. ae 
Major Biddulph, however, abandoned the idea of visiting Darel and re. 
1 Pemivoffcial from Mr, Menvey, solved upon a visit to Yasin and Chitral.t ‘The 
dated 3010 August 1878. (D. K. No. Kashmir Durbar protested§ that though the recent 
1004-E.) communications from the Chiefs of those places 
§ Enclosnro in letter from the Of- contained expressions of friendship and sincerity, 
Cee a oar No. and though it mea impossible that they would 
6478-E.) ive o friendly and hearty reception to Major Did. 
Seoral, Qelober 1872, Now. 207-910, Falph, yet, hears in min the dnakacler of the past 
dealings with these tribes, is Highness could on no account take upon himself 
|| Bneloanee in letter from theom. the serious responsibility entailed by the visit. The 
cero Specinl Duty in Resta duel Maharajal| also remarked that Aman-ul-mulk had 
6353-8) . 7 “* ‘not complied with the stipulations agreed upon in 
Seeret, October 1879, Nor. 262264. {he preceding year, oiz., that he would send back the 
treaty duly scaled, that le would depute his son to wait upon the Maharaja, and 
that he would allow Kashmir agents to be posted at Chitral and Yasin, and send 
a Chitral Vakil to the Maharaja's Court. His Highness suggested that Major 
Biddulph should wait and see these matters carried out; but eventually, in com- 
GErelonure in Hetter fromthe of. Dliance with Mr. Henvey’s wishes, instructed] the 
cor on Sprcinl Duty in Kashmir, dated Governor of Gilgit lo render every practicable aid in 
ieee 1876 (iets No the journey, by providing money or guards, or by 
Secret, October 1679, Nos. 267-310. detaching any of the local officers whom Major 
nelonure in letter from tho OM Biddulph might select. ‘Che Maharaja also ad- 
feinber “1878, Diury xo. dvessed*® letters to Aman-ulemuk and Pahlwan 
" Bahadur, stating thatas Major Diddulph was one 
of the high officers of the British Government, and a friond of the Maharaja, 
they should in no way hesitate to show respect and regard to him. 










Major Biddulph’s report.—Major Biddulph left Gilgit on the 7th Oc- 
tober and returned on the 22nd December 1878, having spent nearly all his 
absence of about two months in journeying to and from Chitral vid Yasin and 

H Secret, Octaber 1879, No. 900, Mastuj: in Chitral itself he remained only about 

(Printed as Appendix 19.) a week, He submitted areporttt which is interest- 
ing, because it throws light on the character and policy of the Chiefs of 
Chitral and Yasin. It is well reviewed in the following extracts from Mr. 

22 Secret, Octover 1879, No, 290, _Henvey’s letter} } of the 11th January 1879} t:— 


“Major Biddulph believes in the sincerity of Pahlwan Bahadur, while he describes Aman- 
ul-mulk os ‘ unscrupulous and deceitful to an uncommon degree.’ The reputation of the two 
Chiefs for truth and fidelity ie considered ia Kashmir to be on a level. It is probable that they 
thoroughly understood one another and were acting a common part, Both evidently expec! 
Mojor Diddulph to produce come new treaty, which should make them dependents of the 
Britich Government. Both were alike in contemptuous disregard for existing engagements 
with Kashmir. Both were in complete accord in their desire to get money in return for emply 
promices. Pahlwan Bahadur, ofter feigning reluctance to accompany Major Biddulph to 
Chitral, proceeded thither in time to join in the discussion with Aman-ul-mulk. After boast 
ing of his independence of Chitral and denouncing the treachery of Aman-ul-mulk, he made 
himeelf © party to a joint lelter, the object of which ie to induce the British Government to 
subsidise Chitral and Yasin for the purpose of @ conditional alliance againsL Kabul and Jussi. 
Finally, he remained behind in Chitral after Major Biddulph’s departure, and though Major 
Biddulph thinks thie was a trick on the part of Aman-ul-mulk (o prevent another meet- 
ing with Pahlwan in Yasin, it is at least os likely that Pahlwan was detained to concert 


measures, of which the nature may be inferred from the immediate despatch of a vakil 
ul. 
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“The policy of Aman-ul-mulk is . 
around, and ho is anxious for money. ey gest ible, He is afraid 
encroachments on the frontier are concerned. Ih aheraje of Kashmir, 
however slightingly he may have epoken of Jamm 7 hee ike 

howersire to caab aside the Maharaja, He fee Re yeeet shows no want of seapec 

. bs Z 2 le fears Kabul, . OF reepech und 
yelations will the Amir unless attacked. But he alao fea ond desires to maintain friend! 
EL it ho would pene Beagle Fetes the Ttuso- Kabul alone, 
Erwan fora forttal of ills,” Meanvehle, be weatd bari it tereitry, but no. top, 
no doubt, appreciates and admires the example iia hi glad of a subsidy from us, aud lee 
Bich out Uberality might. be turned. In othee wenda Ween a Sher Ali of the utes to 
every quarter, keep himself perfectly Free, give us oe would take money and gifts from 
predicted, neither be our friend, nor the friend of the ‘N cuunl guarantees, and, 29 Pailwan has 
strongest. I have come to the above conclusions, aril a but the friend of whichever is the 
has told me, partly from Major Biddulph’s rep partly trom what the Maharaja of Koshi 

, ph’e report of his c i ja of Koshmir 
terma of the letler from Aman-ul-mulk, which I | taal aauions, aud partly from the 

“Major Biddulph has not on thie Orcealid ro tranesited ae Tierally an 1 could. 
manner in which the overtures of Aman-ul-mulk serie his advice aud opinions as to the 
of the man’s treacherous disposition I gather that hes eee igttom hie genera, views 
overtures a3 absolutely worthless. Ile, however, sl eatce with ine in regardinlg these 
fe would be able shortly lo give such an answer tet ares an eeu a hope that 
coming. And I am eurprised to find a suggestion in at Aman-ul-mulk ehould not repent, hia 
umole might be indueed to remain true to an See ea ce ee por shal Aman: 
responsible party to it. Pablwan Behadur and he wecle are men nt reer esc, ete made 8 
The sole way of influencing Lhem is to appeal to th ic erat of precisely the same stamp. 
Chitral be menaced From Badakehan, Aman-ubmull will, [doubt oat; cece rete, TE 
culy Tiitish offeere but strong guarde of Dritsh trospe, wie wack, Coneent ©, Teceies mot 
well as his independence. Such are the guarantees ‘whl he cera ta, Rdelity as 
Gust have; it Chitral’ fs woith besping ¢n ou sidés Add ia tasty nat ane edie 
case be added. 's ide. in money ond arme might in that 

“On this point I wish to state re: ini i i 
suggest that the Maharaje. of Ketan stoull Lestec ie dren chinese 
The expectations of Pablwan Bahadur seem to tend toward: " ch oie clit and Aasin. 
present state of affairs nor the prospect for the future “ ad See en ener, 

isguised contempt with which both Aman-ul-mulk and Peblian ne eee ebicsto Un 
Maharaja, the insolenee which suggested the ostentatious slaughter of b Le meee 
an officer believed to be in some measure representative of the Hi agate scales 
of the British Government, Aman-ul-mulk’s refueal to liberate the Mah A Bepame sy = oa 
he detains in slavery, the scarcely concealed audacity with which the same Chi ithpels See 
and upholds his own subservience to Kabul, are all facts showing clearl i cae tiat the 
Dogra Government has no real power beyond the borders, Indeed, it ean hardly be bares 
fore ia Uhe actual condition of Keshimir, the whole resources of the State eee i sRejent to 
cope with the calamily of famine which has desolated tbe valley Garrisons on tho line of 
Aslor and Bunji are dependent for their supplies to o considerable extent on the valley of 
Kashmir. Accordingly, since the famine began, I have heard of projects for diminish Y he 
strength of the garrisons in the neighbourhood of Gilgit. Certainly it would be almost im- 
Possible to reinforce them now, and my own experience tells me that Lhe Durbar eannot even 
manage to supply them with @ few rifles and cartridyes : such is the depopulation of the countr) 
and the consequent want of cooties. The Chiefs of "Yaghistan have not been slow to pereei ve 
and sppreciate (he weakness of the Durbar. Hence their attitude. In shorl, they take tho 
Makary ja’s money, but Hia Highness gets nothing in return, either by way of “strength or of 

pulation, 

“The relations of Chitral with Kabul give rise to some grave questions. It has hitherto 
been understood that the avowed subordination of Amon-ul-mulk to the Maharaja involved 
the severance of his connection with Afghanistan. The Amir Sher Ali has been warned off 
Chitral, and Aman-ul-mulk himself is not ignorant of the expectation of the British Govern- 
ment that he would break off his communications with the Amir. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly clear that Aman-vl-mulk hoa not broken off and does not intend to break off those 
telations, unless it be to his own interest to do so. The project of a marriage with the late 
Sirdar Abdulla Jan seems to have been renewed in another shape, and vakils come and go 
with the utmost freedom. ”” 

The principal question raised by the report scemed to Mr. Henvey to be 


the jutercourse which was maintainted between Chitral and Kabul. fe con- 
jects of the convention between 


sidered that this defeated one of the main ol 
Kashmir and Chitral, and he recommended that Aman-ul-roulk should be 


warned that his subsidy would be withdrawn if he continued to correspond with 
the Amir, 


Views of the Government of India.—Major Biddulp.’s report was not 
reviewed in detail by the Government, but it was 


Secret, October 1879, No. 905. thought to be valuable, and the Kashmir Durbar 
was thanked for the assistance given in respect of his visit. 


of every one all 


so fer as H 
8 the Maharaja's witney 1 me 
> 


H 
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As to tho relations between Chitral and Kabul the Government re; 
disposed to hold that injunctions laid upon Aman-ul-mulk would probably iia 
be obeyed; and thnt disobedience would be dificult to detect or Punish « 
while if might not be quite fair to require him to break off all communication 
with Kabul. . . 

Intercourse of Kashmir and Chitral with Shignan and Wakhan— 
Early in 1877, it was reported that the Chiof of 
Shignan had verbally tendered allegiance to the 
Mabaraja. Tis Highness asked for advico from the Government, and in rep} 
was informed that it was not expedient that he should Cncourage or receive 
such overtures, 

In January 1879, the Kashmir Durbar enquired what eteps should be 
taken in tho event of Pahlwan of Yasin a; plying 
for aid to repel an Afghon incursion from Wakhan 
The Government answered that such a contingency seemed improbnble, but 
that the aid should certainly be given if required, and that meanwhile the fron. 
tier might be watched, 


In May 1981, a letter was received in which the Ruler of Chitral advised 
Secret, Mey 1891, Nos. 188-190, the Maharaja to send presents through him to the 
and July 1881, No. 48. rulers of Shignan and Wakhan. Tho Government 
remarked ‘it is understood the Kashmir Durbar have no relations with those 
countries; and tho Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir replied that this 
fact was fully recognised by the Maharaja, 


Designs of Chitral and Kashmir upon Badakshan.—In May" 1879, 
a Bsckeis Fao Tei Now 8Lb, nows reached Gilgit that Mir Baba had established 
. J his power in Badakshan, and desired to claim 
allegiance from Chitral. Major Biddulph warned Aman-ul-mulk against 
entering into engagements with the Mir. Towards the end of the same year 
a good deal of correspondence passed between Shahzada Iassan, then the princi- 
pal Mir of Badakshan, and Chitral, Gilgit, and Kashmir. Tho Mir was related 
to Aman-ul-mulk, and during his contest with his rival Mir Baba, the Ruler 
of Chitral seemed disposed to interfere, alleging that his own country might 
be attacked, Shortly afterwards the Mabaraja of 
Kashmir expressedt a strong desire “to undertake 
some military expedition, especially towards Badakshan, where he felt confident 
of success.” The Government of India approved{ of tho advice given by the 
Officeron Special Duty that “ Aman-ul-mulk should 
refrain from active interference in Badakshon, 
Cf. alvo Secret, October 1679, 0.38. though he should keep up friendly communications 
with Shahzada Hassan, and should obtain and transmit intelligence of passing 
events and of the state of the country.” And Mr. Henvey was instructed to dis- 
courage “any project which the Maharaja may seriously entertain of moving 
troops towards Badakshan.” When Shahzada Iassan failed (carly in 1880) to 
oppose Abdur Rahman's entry into Badakshan, he 
was driven across the Tindu Kish to take refuge in 
Gilgit. It was thought that he might be uscful, so he was detained there for a 
while; but about July 1880, he was allowed to cross the frontier again. 


Hunza and Nagar.—Major Biddulph was in constant communication 
with the Chiefs of these States. 


Becret, July 1677, Nos, 78—BL 


Secret, October 1879, Nos. 930—249. 


+ Secret, January 1680, No. 12. 


3 Ibid, No, 12. 


Secret, August 1890, Noa. 110—116. 


Hunza and the Chinese.—As regards the relations between ILunza and the 
Chinese, the Gilgit diaries§ of April and May 1878 
show that Ghazan Khan did send letters and the 
“customary tribute” to Kashgar. Major Biddulph pointed out that ITunza betog 
a dependant of Kashmir could not owe allegiance to the Chinese. To this 
Ghazan Khan replied that he acknowledged the supremacy of Kashmir only; 
and that his dealings with China were merely friendly. In June 1880 the 
Joint-Commissioner at Leh reported that communications still went on between 
¥arkhand and Hunza. My, [envey remarked that such correspondence might 
become important in the event of any other power being established in Yar 
khand, and he proposed to induce Ghazon Khan to stop the correspond 


§ Secret, July 1878, Nos. 61—94. 
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stun ociokeio00 Wace ence. The Government of India did not, he 
think et noceatary to take any notice of Glas 
It is noteworthy that this was not the view taken by Lord Lytton’s Govorn. 


secret Merch 1879, Nos, 86~37, Montin 1879. The correspondence’ between Hi 
and the Chinese was one of th rhich 
Secret Despatch* No. 49, quoted on P-p. 160 & 161, dated the, 2th rouse 
1879, waa written. 7 


The Hunza subsidy.—In a lettert of the 13th July 1880, Major Biddulph 


£ Beret, Oclober 1880, No. 128. Cn some ot ithe subsidy paid by Kashmir 


; R 
“Mir Ghazan Khan . 1 . i 
“Wazir Fazl Khan =) ]} | + #2000, old coinage. 
“Wazir Aeadoollsh =.) TT gag 

“ Wazit Dowlat Shah 120 paid in Gilgit 


“ Muhammad Nafiz on condition of ‘his visiting’ 


Gilgit ‘ + 1000, 
Tora - 5,089 
—— 
A few weeks later Mr, Henvey mentioned that the Hunza subsidy had 
Gecrat, October 1880, No. 127, been suspended owing to the Chief’s unsatisfactory 


conduct ; but it was soon restored, 


Nagar.—Mojor Biddulph’s relations with this Chief were limitedt 

f Secret, June. 1619, Nos, 28-25, mostly to protest against his impertinent style of 

and September 1879, Nos, 1—9. correspondence. Mr. Ilenvey was inclined to 

remonstrate about this to the Kashmir Durbar, but the Government of India 

ae that the matter was one which Major Biddulph might settle as best 
@ could. 


Chaprote,—The transaction which brought the Officer at Gilgit specially 
into correspondence or conflict with the Chiefe of Hunza and Nagar was the 
occupation by Kashmir troops of the fort of Chaprote. The main facta of the 
affair may be summarised thus :— 

The fort of Chaprote is situated some 3 miles from tho village of Chellat, 
at a point where the territories of the three States 
of Kashmir, Hunza, and Nagar meet, and has the 
reputation of being impregnable. The possession of it gives the holder 
command of the road from Ilunza to Nagar, and of the revenues of the 
adjacent villages of Chcllat and Budlas. It was formerly in the possession of 
the Gilgit State, then of the Sikhs, and then of Kashmir, but Was taken from 
the Dogras by the Hunza people, in whose possession it remained till the winter 
of 1875-76. Then the Chaprote inhabitants, being dissatisfied with the rule of 
Ghazan Khan, the Mir of Ilunza, invited Jafir Khan, Mir of Nagar, to take 
possession of the place ; which he accordingly did. Fearing, however, his in- 
ability to hold the place against Hunza, Jafir Khan applied to the Governor of 
Gilgit for a garrison of Kashmir troops. The expediency of acceding to this 
request was discussed at the interview between the Viceroy | and the Maharaja 
in November 1876, and His Highness agreed, with the Viceroy $ approval, to 
occupy Chaprote. On arrival at Gilgit in December 1877, Major iddulph 
found that the fort was held by 53 sepoys, belonging to the Kashmir Durbar, 
who, at the request of the Mir of Nagar, had been sent there and placed_under 
the orders of the Fort Commandant, Azar Khan, son of Jafr Khan, Mir of 
Nagar. . . 
: In January 1878 Mir Ghazan Khan of Tunza wrote to Major Biddulph 

requesting aid in recovering possession of Chaprote. 

Peireke Toly AMO. Me Se: Tle was, in reply, informed that the Government of 
India, in consultation with the Maharaja of Kashmir, had eetormed Mat 
Chaprote should in future bo permanently garrisoned by Kashmir oor 
50 that disputes between the Mira of Hunza and Nagar regarding Por states 
might be stopped. Thereupon, Ghaaan Khan began to intrigue will at ee 
of Yasin and Chilas and Darel, and reports were frequently received of arrany 


Secret, October 1879, No. 403. 
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ments having been made for a simultancous attack on Gilgit and Chaprote by 
Hunza, Yasin, Chilas, and Darel. — 

‘A pmal! disturbance occurred in February 1878, when somo men, supposed 
to be emissarics of Hunza, were found at Chaprote inciting the people to rise 
kill Azar Khan, and scize tho fort. These men were scized and deported te 
Gilgit, and order was restored, though Azar Khan remained in dread of an 
attack being made on his fort, which, moreover, he considered to be insu flicient). 
earrisoncd. In June 1878, Ghazan Khan, despairing of getting back Chaproto, 
and reluctant to seo it held by Kashmir on behalf of Nagar, made a formal 
request that it might be taken over entirely by the Maharaja, and at the sane 
time offered to send one of his own sons to Gilgit as a hostage. 


Major Biddulph on learning this wrote :— 


“The present arrangement is extremely unsatisfactory, as the Maharaja has made himsele 
responsible for Chaprote by it to Jnfir- Khan, and Teapa no corresponding advantage, ag he 
does not hold complete posecasion of the place, as it was certainly contemplated he should do 
when given permission by His Excellency the Viceroy to occupy Chaprote. . 

«The garrison consists of 50 men of the Maharaja’s troops, who are fed by Jafir Khan; 
ad of the fort being properly provisioned, a practice is made of doling out 10 daye 
La time, so that at any time pressure can be brought to bear to make the men eva: 
euate the fort by withholding provisions, The opportunity now offered by Ghazan Khan’s 
demand should not, 1 think, be let pass. =... I most strongly recommend that this should be 
acted on, as it will give a hold over Hunza, and help to keep Ghazan Khan steady in his alle. 
giance, which is at present very shaky. Jolir Khan will most probably dislike any alteration 
in present arrangements ; but his enmity is as little to be feared as his friendship is to be 
valued.” 


Acting on this advice, Mr, Henvey, the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, 
spoke to the Maharaja on the subject, but found the Durbar averse to doing any- 
thing which would seriously offend Nagar. His Mighness represented that, so 
long as the Kashmir famine lasted, it would be exceedingly difficult for him 
to undertake any warlike operations beyond Gilgit; and he added that Jafir 
Khan of Nagar had not given such causo of offence as would justify the expulsion 
of his people from Chaprote. Mr. Icnvey was of opinion that the position ot 
Chaprote was a matter— 


but 


supp! 






“which would probably be better managed by the Durbar than through the intervention of 
the British Agent at Gilgit, and which would certainly not tend to a happy issue if pushed by 
us contrary to the wishes and policy of His Ilighness's Government.” 


At the same time, it appeared that the Governor of Gilgit, acting under the 
orders of the Kashmir Durbar, had informed Jafir Khan of Nagar that the 
Maharaja desired to increase the strength of the Chaprote garrison from 60 to 100 
sepoys. But Jafir Khan had replied that he had no apprehension for the safety 
of Chaprote, and was therefore averse to an increase being made in the garrison. 
IIc urged scarcity of provisions as an additional reason for refusing to reccive 
the increased garrison. 

Nothing further was heard till about May 1879, when Major Biddulph, 
taking offence at the tone of Jafir Khan’s letters, 
requested the Governor of Gilgit to stop Jafir Khan's 
pay and expel his people from Chaprote. Thereupon the Maharaja referred to 
the Government of India for advice, and pointed out that in case of complica- 
tions, it would be impossible to send reinforcements to Gilgit from Kashmir; 
that no provisions were obtainable in Nagar; that hostilities might be pro- 
longed ; and further, that the attitude of the several frontier Chiefs was 
doubtful. Mr. Ienvey reported that Jafir Khan had 
undoubtedly misbehaved both to Major Biddulph 
and to the Maharaja. The Government of India arrived at the conclusion that 
the Kashmir Durbar could not be pressed to take 
steps which the Maharaja considered inexpedient; 
and Mr. Henvey was accordingly informed in August 1879 that,— 


Secret, September 1879, No. 44. 


Secret, Septeniber 1878, No. 6. 


Seerol, September 1879, No. 


“while agreeing thal the Khan's behaviour may be open to censure, and may even be deserv= 
ing of punishment, the Government of Indin cannot, under the circumstances, prees upon the 
Kashinir Government a measure which His Highness considers, for the reasona which are set 
out in your Ivtter, and upon grounds which muat be admitted to be not wilhout weight, to be 
al present inadvisable and not opportune. 
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«Tam acconlingly te Fequest that you will communicate this Accision 10 Major Biddulph, 

d that you will, at the ame time, desire that officer lo keep you Fully informed ag regards 

any hostile demonstration that may be threatened by th neighbvuring Chiets againet Chaye 
” 


Shortly afterwards Mnjor Biddulph censed 
with Jafir Khan, beyond simply acknowledging le 
continued undiminished. Friendly communicati 
with the Mir of Hunza. 4 : 

Matlers were in this position when, in August 1879, it was reported that Jafir 

teio; Ns. 140 Khan of Nagar had suddenly abdicated in favour of 
Seerel, October 1879, No-189. is gon Muhammad Khon. “Muhammad Khan was 
nephew of Ghazan Khan of Yunza, who had married Jafir Khan's sister; he 
was also son-in-law to Ghazan Khan, having married his daughter. It is not 
certain what reasons Jafir Khan had for ahdicating ; but apparently Muhammad 
Khan, who had long been discontented, had, at the instigation of his uncle, 
made an atlempt on his father’s life. Muhammad Khan was not formally 
recognised hy the Kashmir Durbar as successor to his father. . 
: ‘In the meantime Major Biddulph wrote again about Chaprote answering the 
‘ objections of the Maharaja to its occupation. Le 
Secret, October 1879, Kew 3-408 a sidlered Chat Chellat, which commands Chaprote, 
was the real key of the country, and that it could be held easily by 50 men, He 
did not think that the Nagar Chief would offer serious opposition, nor (hat 
there would be any great difficulty about food, He further reporter that fear 
Khan, the Commandant of Chaprote, who was a younger brother of M phanicad 
Khan of Nagar, and had also married a daughter of Ghazan Khan Nae 
had promised, in the event of a Tupture, to sever all connection eee 
and to throw in his lot with Kashmir. Indeed, Azar Khan a ames a 
look to Gilgit and Kashmir for protection, for his occupation 0 iaprol ¢ mn 
unpalatable both to his brother Muhammad Khan and to his uncle Ghaza 
ae Government of India, in their letter No. 40A., 1879, wplied to ae 
Henvey, that when Major Biddulph and the Hunza and Nagar a _ ata 
Smee fae eee eh cae te, Se Wickes 
ja; but if after hearing a! ajor Bi says 18 
ehh ies that the situation in Chaprote should reste spaneet the 
Government of India was willing to leave the decision to a ig ne sees “a 

In Tebruary 1880, Muhammad Khan of Nagar, acting on Resa 
the Chief of Hunza, wrote to Azar Khan at Chaprote, stating : a age uma 
small country, and that the supply of grain to the garrison Weacnd away 
heavy biuden, which could be borne no longer, and begging | Ma haaiaatr ia 
all, a nearly “all, the Kashmir soldiers. Azar Khan rev ee ie cena 
dismiss any part of the earieaanl = refereed tox on ml oa Nagar people, 
Gilgit, who sent him grain, and direc FE: 
as arrangements could be made to supply Chaprote from Gilgit. ‘6 w dangerous 

In April 1880, as the road between Che prote ae ae aT @ good road was 
Cate; the: Darna eee te ee iesaed a ‘evidently regarded the 
being made, Muhammad Khas was ulsplestens an : 
i i greatest suspicion, ing his 
seer arey 1900 Magee Biddulph Vrrote to dale ape eager ar ade 
opinion, for the information of the Blaharaja, ¢ ry bes had provented. the 

‘i ison was precarious; that formerly mutual se i a ot pet that now a 
Chiefs of Ilunza and Nagar from combining to attac ob Muhammad Khan), 
r of iendship existed between these two Chiefs (throug t pny time, Major 
R a nie owt act of hostilily might be expecte excell be increased, 
Biddulph considered that the strength of the Shwaye b kept in hand. Just 

ud Thee theses , ly of food should always be kept in! demanded 
and that a three months’ supply in Ch te, A Hunza Vakil i 
then a fugitive from Hunza took refuge in Cl oP higes and told tho Vakil tbat 
his surrender. Azar Khan refused to give up he message of <lefiance to Ghazaa 
he had as a spy, and sent him away with s haprote, ‘Three weeks later, 
Khan challenging him to attempt an attack OO ee ies stcon gth of their 
it was reported that Hunza and Nagar were in g 


a Za or a ‘orcement for Chaprote ; and it 
is, a fe Teinforceme! nt r 

frontier posts, and Azar Khan asked fi ; 

as generally thought that an attack on Chaprote was imminent. ° 2 bearing 


to hold any correspondence 
tters, as ihe Mir’s insolence 
ona were, however, maintained 
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ia stato of affaira the Government of India, on the 5th June 1880, w 
a te eae on Specinl Duty in Kashmir, and asked what steps tho Kashnie 
Durbar intended taking for the safety of the Chaproto garrison. In reply, My 
Henvey forwarded a copy of letter, dated 12th Junc 1680, addressed io him 
by the Maharaja to the following effect :-— 


«J hasten, in the meantime, to inform you in a few words, that, from the papers received 
from Gilgit, au allack upon Chaprote ecems to me probable.......+. From these pers it oppears 
that of the several causes which may have combined to make on attack probable, (he most 
important are the repairing of the road to Chaprote, and the arrival at Gilgit of General 
Hoshiara, who has gone simply to inspect my force there, These circumstances have Aroured 
suspicion in the minds of Muhammad Khan and Ghazan Khan, and therefore it ia likely that 
on increasing the garrison in Chaprote, and slutioning a foree in Chellat, the suspicion ma 
gain elrength, and may lead those Rajas to carry into offcet what they have been contomplat. 
ing secretly. Under these considerations, I am of opinion that all means should be taken to 
secure the position of Chellat in a manner that may not lend to open’ hostilities A we It ia 
clear that if only two or three hundred men be eent there, they, if left unaided -cannot 
be expected to fight euccesafully against two thousand or more men of the enemy, and it would 
therefore bo necessary to aend reinforcements from Gilgit in the event of an allack by the 
enemy, Ae the safety of the garrison in Chaprote would thus depend entirely on the umely 
arrival of reinforcements from Gilgit, and os Major Diddulph is fully aware of the strength 
of my force in that place and at Hasora, I have left all arrangements about strengthening 
Chaprote and Chellat to be shaped according to the opinion of Major Biddulph, who, on his 
arrival at Gilgit, will be able to form a correct idea of the recent events, and J shall, on being 
informed of his views on the subject, take such steps as will appear to me advisable under (he 
circumstances. In short, I am of opinion that sleps should be taken eo as to prevent the 
breaking out of hostilities.”” 


Major Biddulph wrote in a letter, dated the 4th June 1880, to Dewan 
Anant Ram :— 


“To consultation with Lals Ram Kishen* I propose to strengthen the garrison of Chnprote 
sufficiently to enable them to defend themselves agninet any 
attack from Hunza. No corresponding increase, however, in 
the garrison of Gilgit will be necessary, 

“ With regard to your allusions to the people of Chellat.,....... I think you have misun- 
derstood my proposal, Chellat is already part of the Chaprote district, and it is as o more 
efficient substitute for the protection of Chaprote that 1 wished to seo a garrison placed there, 
and not in addition to the force in Chaprote fort. On the establishment of a proper gurrison 
in Chellat I should advocate the withdrawal of the garrison from Chaprote fort altogether. 

“Tn conclusion, I trnst that you will bring to His Highness’s notice my opinion for the 
necessity of observing the following points— 

“(1) The grant of a ‘eanad’ to Azar Khan, confirming him in the Mirchip of Chaprote, 
with an adequate subsidy. 

© (2) The withholding firmly all subsidy from Hunza and Nagar until due reparation 
has been made, and Muhammad Khan’s position clearly defined. 

(3) The securing of the good will of Pahlwan Bahadur of Yasin in order to prevent 
him listening to the overtures that are being made to him by JIuoza and Nagar.” 








* Governor of Gilgit, 


On receipt of this leiter the Maharaja expressed his anxiety to avoid an open 
rupture with Hunza and Nagar, as their country, though easy to (ake, would be 
difficult and unremunerative to hold ; and ho stated his intention of retaining the 
Hunza and Nagar Vakils on some pretext till matters were settled, He 
consented to recognise Azar Khan as Raja of Chaprote. He was unwilling 
to interfere with Chellat in any way, as the zamindars were subjects of, and 
sympathisers with, the Raja of Nagar; but he agreed that steps should be taken 
to ascertain whether Muhammad Khon, or his father, was really the Ruler of 
Nagar. Reinforcements appear to have been sent to Chaprote in accordance with 

Secret, Angust 1880, Proceedings, Major Biddulph's recommendation; for in the 
Nos. 117166. month of June 1880 the Maharaja of Kashmir had 
250 men at Chaprote, 200 at Sherkilla, and 750 at Gilgit; and as o precaution- 
ary measure, some hundreds of the troops then at Srinagar, who were under 
orders for Gilgit, in the ordinary course of relief, were ordered to proceed to 
Gilgit at once. General Hoshiara repaired the fortifications of Chaprote; and 
soon afterwards Major Biddulph visited tho place. A little later it was 
reported that the Maharaja had increased the 
subsidy of Azar Khan of Chaprote. 

Meanwhile disturbing ramours about an attack upon Chaprete continued 5 
and on the whole it is clenr that the fort had been a fruitful source of discord 
down to the latter half of the year 1680. : 


Becret, October 1880, Nos. 100-120, 
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Tribal rising on the Gilgit frontier.—Towands tho end of Octoher 1880, 
many reports were received indicating di turh: 

ocd aa ee ete 5 8 disturbances 

FEE Tee 16H0, Now. 63— on the Crontier of Gilgit; till on the morning of 

wa ‘iat; Nel aie. the 28th October 1860, Pahlwan Bahadur, nided 


by men from Iunza, seized Gakueh, a fort some 
40 miles north-west of Gilgit on the Yasin river. He then overran the 


whole of the Ponyal country and Attacked Lhe fort of the Sher (Cher) which 
js some 24 miles north-west of Gilgit on the Yasin river. As a precaution 
60 men had been despatched from Gilgit on the 27th, and 100 men on the 
gsth, to reinforce Sher, but both Parties failed to reach the place before 
it was invested, though there was ample time for the first party to have done 
so. It was impossible to despatch reinforcements earlier, a8 they did not arrive 
from Kashmir till the 25th, ond tho number of men in Gilgit previous to that 
date was barely sufficient to hold the fort. Meinforcements were also de- 
sputched to Chaprote on the 27th. 

The garrison in Sher at the time of tho atlack consisted of 115 Kashmir 
scpoys, and the people of the place under Rajas Akbar Khan and Afat Khan 
assisted in the defence. The fort was then closely invested by Pahlwan. 
Feara were at first entertained for the safety-of Gilgit, as it was not known 
whetber the neighbouring tribes had joined the Chief of Yasin or not. Orders 
were sent to Astor to hurry up the troops, which should have reached Gilgit in 
the ordinary course of relief two months before, but with the exception of 40 
men brought in on the 2nd November by Senadis Moshiara, none arrived before 
the 16th. One Sirdar, who was at Astor on the 3rd November, though repeat. 
edly summoned to bring 150 men with him, whose destination was Gilgit, 
disregarded the urgency of the order and took 13 days to accomplish a march 
of 72 miles. ‘The same slackness was shown by the reinforcements arrivin: 
from Iskardo. After the return of the detachments which had failed to reach 
Sher, the garrison in Gilgit consisted of 39 officers, 775 rank and file, and ws 
camp followers, who were all reported to be efficient ; hut it was discovered int 
10 per cent. of the whole were sick, and among the reat were a large number : 
boys, old men, and recruits of two or three months’ service only, Some sligh 
compensation was gained by a small proportion of them being armed with 

i s. . : 5 
a bo 8rd November 480 men started to relieve Sher. Major Biddulph 
and his Medical Officer accompanied them. A number of orined i gis unde 
the Wazir, Gholam Hyder, were sent in advanco to scize and hel ae i 

ce in the road near Sharot. This was done, but on the arrival of the U1 i 
Trace ith i i i received that the Wazir, 
force within 4 miles o i Place, soma, ber lesthe Caeaiy siofatnnicdng 

ith all the small officials, had gone ove ’ k 
Shabid-ulOwen, of the Eee ee ins en thous Sa 
retur ce to secure the fort at Gilgit, w! gerou: 
edad of tesapus A retreat was at ‘once ordered, oO 2 {nliguing 

: 7 gai without loss. Enquiry : 
rast tee agencral ‘stack from all ae tribes round, and it was reported 

itral force was on the way to join tho enemy. 

exe inder the circumstances Major Biddulph felt it necensnty ie eas 
entire command of the whole force in garrison; and i ‘din alrangtheniog 
officers cheerfully agreed. The next ten days were ma a reenations: against 
defences, some of which were in a very bad sins ne sonniry, distributing the 
possible treachery on the part of the people | oie capnlicn, while reiutorce- 
troops to different posts and duties, and getting ae Ppp sa ties of Yasinis, 
ments were awaited from Iskardo and Kashmir. rie 5 pe very active on 
mized with people of the a goer ore ieee destroyed, as also 
all the roads, and a bridge within 300 yards 0 “Moof Gilsit. Saiyads were 
anatlier bridge. st ad impary! po rae shee: ta a holy war. A letter, 
despatched to the Indus valley tribes to rouse then Gholam ‘Hyder, addressed 
writen in the name of Pablwan Bahadur and. eee near Bunji; ip it they 
toall the Mussulmaus of Shinaki, was rd sor cut off tho communication 
were urged to seize Bunji ond Ramghat, ome fterwards received that the 

Bee sO) hmir. Intelligence was after’ " aie. 
between Gilgit and Kas he neiahtourhood, were preparinss to ¢0-op - 
ee the Gtk Norsabee Major Biddulph despatched Niamat Khan, 
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it jl residing in Gilgit, with letters to Aman-ul-mulk, callin 
ne Yul hie een promises of punishing Pahlwan Bahadur fon 
misbebariour. Two days later the Wazir of Nagar arrived with 50 men ij 
give assurance of Jafir Khan's loyalty, and offer assistance. Meanwhile, the 
Yasin and Hunza Vakils, who wero in Gilgit at tho time of the outbreak 
were detained in confinement. They were apparently cognisant of the comin : 
attack, and were sent purposely to lull suspicion, trusting to being able to make 
their escape in the first confusion. . 

On the 13th November, preparations were made by the Yasin foreg to 
assault Sher on the following day, when tho loyalty or treacherous inten. 
tions of the Gilgitis, who had gained admission to the place, would havo been 
made manifest. In the evening, however, a messenger from Yasin reached 
Pahlwan Bahadur’s camp with the news that a Chitral force under Nizam. 
ul mulk had attacked Yasin. This caused Palilwan to raise the siege and fly 
Dack to Yasin without an hour's delay. On the same day an attack was made 
on Bar, in the Chaprote district, by the people of Hunza, but they wore 
Deaten off with the loss of 16 men, 

On the 17th November, a messenger arrived with letters from Nizam.ul- 
mulk, who had taken possession of the whole of Pabliwan Bahadur’s territory 
down to Roshan. he Jatter’s force was said to be enclosed in the space, about 
4 miles long, which is guarded by difficult passages at each end, between 
Roshan and Hupar. Nizam-ulemulk had a body of several thousand men 
with him, and was accompanied by his brothers, Murid and Afzul-ul-mulk, 
By this time Major Biddulph was able to report that all was quict. He 
went a few days later to Sher and Gakuch. Pahlwan was then allowed to go 
to Chitral, and the whole affair subsided, Yasin and Mastuj remaining in pos- 
session of Chitral. 

The movement threatened at one time to be extremely formidable, 
not so much because of the strength of the invading force as of its com- 
position. When Pahlwan left Sher he had about 2,000 men, of whom 600 
were from Darel, 100 from Ifunza, and the rest from Yasin. But besides 
these, 100 men had come up from Tangir, and the people of Chilas were said 
to be onthe march to join Pahlwan at the time of his flight. Moreover, the 
invaders found support among the inhabitants of Panyal and Gilgit, while the 
loyalty of Nagar could scarcely be relied upon in 
anemergency. Major Biddulph stated* that the 
Baltis of the Indus valley near Bunji also medilated an outbreak; but o 
teport by Mr. Elins (Joint-Commissioner at Leh), who wrote on the 8th Dee. 

Secret, July 1881, Nos. al4—s99, ember 1880, after travelling in Baltistan, contra- 
Biw: dicted this rumour altogether, and expressed much 
doubt as to both the will and the ability of ihe petty Rajas and poor inhabit. 
ants of this country to join an insurrection under any circumstances. 

The Maharaja appears to have displayed zeal in sending reinforcements 
+ Secret, Decembor 1630, Nos, 99, 10 Gilgit. He was urgedt strongly to do so by the 
94 and 123, Government of India, and he consented to allow 
Colonc! Tanner and Dr. Duke to accompany his troops from Kashmir. 

When the disturbances had subsided Major Biddulph recommended puni- 
tive expeditions against Hunza and Darel, and various plans for the partition of 
Yasin. But the Government of India directed him to come to head-quarters 

f 1id, Xo. 140, as soon as possible, making over charge to Colonel 
ee, Tanner; and it was saidt that— 
“Major Biddulph should receive very clear and definite injunctions against taking or encourag- 
ing during the winter any steps likely to involve him, directly or indirectly, in fresh compli- 
cations upun the Gilgit border.” ; 
§ Secret, July 1881, No, 819. These instructions received the “full§ approval’ 
of the Secretary of State. 

It soon becamell clear that the Maharaja was opposed to a punilive 

{| Secret, July 1881, Nos. 236,337, eEXpedition, and the Government had no desire to 
sete urge him to undertake one against his own judg: 
ment and inclination. 

The canses which led to the rising.—Rightly or wrongly, both ‘Mr. 
Henvey and Major Biddulph were of opinion that this rising was not a mere 
local outbreak, bul that it was 6 plot concocted by the Kashmir Durbar and the 


© Gilgit Diary, No, 132, 
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Ruler of Chitral for the disgrace of the 

of his protégé Pahlwan Khan of Yasin. The political situs j + 

is reviewed in the two memoranda which are ote aos selina 
fr, Henvey’s memorandum, dated the 16M December 1980 — ‘ 


Pshlwan Babadur aud the | 
Georet, July 1981, No. 319. which bad been too often ‘foreold 


British officer at Gilgit through the ruin 


“The hostile proceedings of 
Lack upon Gilgit are vente 
a dt to be believed in until they 
3. Aa Major Henderson remarked, in hig confidential letter of 6th 

of disturbances were current every winter: and Major Biddalph hod hardly taken up his 
e Diary No. 9 of 14th Pebraary fPPOintment at G in 1877-78, when it wae tn ti 
1 y Hunza, Yasin, Chilae, ond Darel under th Ht 
: Ghacm Ki 5 , er the guidanca of 

; a Khan of Hunza, were menu Gilgit, 

3, The excitement was aggravated, if not caused, by rond-n § iu the direction of 

the Frontier post of Chaprote, which had been recently occ pied by a emall body of Kashmir 
troops. One object of this atrangement was to stop quarreling between Hunza and N. 
who had rivul claims to the place, but there has been no more fruitful source of disput 


+t Diary No. 11 of 26th Februnry danger within (he last three years than Chaprole; and it 


April 1878, rumoure 






















a on ihe prelextt tnt the rond-making thither war prelim 
0 the conquest of H. that Gh Klis : 
sreante the conablaation of 1670. qt upza thal pazan Khaw endeavoured to 
_ ta Major Biddulph, however, thought that these stories were gmt up by Bhai Gunga 
Singh, Governor of Gilgil, in collusion with Aman-ul-mulk of Chiteul, with the nope of 
frightening our officer away ; and his views 60 far prevailed that Bhai Gungn Singh aud his 
son, Gurbuksh Singh, were disgraced. Major Biddusph sas probably right in reurd lo the 
object with which eo much publicity had been given to disquieting tales; but he was too 
incredulous in other respects, as the sequel has shown. Jt is at least ve 
Pablwon Bahadur, Ghozan Khan ot unza, the Darelis, Ponyalis, and their iti sym- 
iery No. 12 of 7th March 1e7a, Pathisers, againat whom Aman ul-mulk cwutioned} Major 
Disc De az atte Mere Biddulph in 1978, through Niamut Khau, are the eonepiraters 
of the present day, while Jafir Khan of Nugar and Rajas Akbor Khan and Atinv Khan uf 
Panyal, whom Aman-ul-mulk praised, have vindicated his opinion of their fidelity, In fact, 
Aman-ul-mulk’s warning, which Major Biddulph then contemued, bas now been verified to 
the letter. 


§ Diary No. 63 of 6th—12th March 
79, 


















1879. 
Dug Ne. B4 of 18th—20th March 5. In the following year (1879) there were incessant 
Le . alarms$ of an impendiug attack on Chaprote, with counter- 
a He cee alarms of an avgressive movement from Gilgit. Jufir Khan 
Diary No, 68 of 29rd June—ist of Nagar twas said|| to be sendinye to Chitral and Yosin to incite 
July 1679. . arising, while Jalir Khan himself drew{ attention lo the 
: Poo No. 67 of Srd—Oth April correspondence that wes going on between Yasin und Huvza. 
{ Diary No.8 of 29rd Jone—Iet 
duly 1879, 
6. In November 1879 news came*™ from Panyal that Pahlwan was collecting forcen to 
. invade Panyal: and Aman-ul-mulk renewedtt his warnings, 
vee ainey Ne. 85 of sth—12th Nor coding: “LE Pahlwan Bahadur attempts to do any mischief 
tt Diury No, B6of 18th—20lh No- in your territories, and if the people in your country show a 
vember 1879, disposition to leav towarde him, J ask you to let me kuow in 
rder that ish him.! ; 
a " Pahiwad Baladur ‘at this period was, or pretendedtt to be, in dread of an atlack 
from both Chitral a Gilgit. He bad called in og mony men 
Uf Diary No, 87 of 211—28th No- a5 he could from Kohistan, and bad ordered the Durkot pass 
member: 178: to be secured, in case he should be foreed to fly ty Badakshan. 
44 Diary No, 98 of 20th November He made great efforte$$ to get hold of Pir Saiyad shah, 
bth December 1879, man of religious influence among the. Ponyalie, and who had 
ge in Gilgit terri revionsly owing to Palilwan’s menacee: 21 
Se eee eas ‘hegotiatingll& marriage with the family of S: 
AI Diary No. @9.of 6th—1ath Decem-  Hasean, religious Chief of Darel aud Taugir, so as lo secure 
ber 1679, the help of those people. i ' 
“4. Early in 1980, there was a Vakil from Yasin9% at Houze. Ghazan K ane 
7 , Hunza professed anxiety at the prospect of Bay a0 
IG Diary No, 95 of 24th—81st Inna» yecoming a Britich dependency, end pointed out to Pablwan 
oe Bahodar that Yasin and Hunzs were likely to be scm eur 
c is in the necessity ol 
rounded by British and Kashmir territory. Pahlwao thereupon acquiesced in the necessity 
taking defensive measures, aud indicated Lbe growing friendship of Chitral and Kashoiir os 8 


rene Dame ihe winter of 1879-80 Major Biddulp went oe Tricia 
. a token. on the part ol él 
in the epring of 160 wos followed by ed by a "ecuindliny of local*** excitement, to 































On Re ot i ; Nomal ond Chellat, é. e., in 
i Ih fresh rond-making belweet 

Noo 2064 17 A Ee et eon of Chaprote, liad. aleoady couteluted. Raja 
OR or a6e Aor ‘Khan, son of Jafir Khon of Nogar, aud o 


Clete tome i | for war against 
” 1Ohof let—ath Mey ”  Chaprote uader Kesbmir, open!y prepared . 
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. Gh Rh fF Munzs - 
+ Diary No. 108 of qet—tth May Hunza and Nogar. hazan han ol wnza_eenl® hig 


Wazir, Foz] Khau, to osk the meaning of these warlike pre. 
ae ars No. 10 of 4tb—210 May porations. Muhammad Khan, ron of Jatir Khan, proceeded¢ 
1680.” to Hunza to consult Ghazan Khan about ultacking Chaprote. 
Afiat Khan of Panyal announced that. Pahlwan had made overtures lo him with the view of 





sor leit. This report was disbelieved, but probably it. was quite true. 
attacking SR aly ike Cribes ecemed to be evized with the drend of an alteckt from 
Gilgit. Pahlwan and THunza were in  ehrouic etate of alarm 
4 Diarica Nos. 110 aud 112 fF and {he former set to work collecting stores and soliciting 
Tata Mes a an 146 of aid from Chitral and ‘Tangir, In May 1850, the Hunza 
ahi ines, and cue ‘of confi Vakil, Foz! Khan, insisted on returning to Hunza, in order 
tial letter No, 217, dated 19th Juve {hat he might dieubuse the Hunza and Nagar Chiefs of the 
A890; notion thut Major Biddulph was proceeding to the frontier 
with severnl thousnnd men for ageressive purposes (see my conlidential letter No. 198, dated 
let June 1880, and enclosure). The panic extended to Gor and Chilos, and Jafir Khan of 
Nagar actually proposed that he should join Kashmir in conquering Hunza, though doubtlees 
the proposition was put forth merely as a fecler to ascertain how far the authorities at Gilgit 
to go. 
a rene important here to mark that Pahlwan Bahadur was believed lo have applied to 
Chitral for aid against Gilgit. It was suid that he had an understanding with Ghazan Khon 
of Hunza and Jafir Khan of Nagar that, if the aid of Chitral could be secured, they should 
attack Gilgit, 
§ Diary No. 116 of 16th—22nd 12, Mojor Biddulph wrote§ thereupon — 
Tous 1880, 















“Jt is known that Pahlwan Bahadur has been preparing ammunition and solicitin 
aid from his neighbours, but there is good reason to suppuse that he bad done so in self-defence, 
through fear of an attack being made on him from Gilgit. Everything tends to show that 
the recent alarming reports have been set afloat by [unza and Nagar, in hopes of creating 
disturbance, under cover of which an attack might have been made on Chaprole,’ 

«13, Events have proved how imperlect this view of the case was. A hostile fecliog 





unquestionably prevailed, avd the manifestation of il in the summer of 158 is, perhaps, 
[See Diseies— in great measure, altributuble to the active steps which 
‘No 112 of It—8th June 1980, Kashmir had adopted]] in necordance with Major Biddulph's 
7 19 7 tal soe advice, viz., the reinforcement of Chaprote aud the deputation 

ty MLS of 23rd —30tb yy 


of General Hoshiara to the border, upon a tour of inspection, 
not to mention the road-muking at Nomal, whien was the oceasion of intense anxiely, Major 
Biddulph himself, despite his prejudices in favor of Pahlwan Bahadur, seems to have been 
puzeled by the menacing aspect of affairs. On the 29th of June 1880 he wrote:—‘His (Palil- 
waw’s) warlike preparations are justified by fear of being attacked: etill the Lone of his letters 
is very euld and quile wanting in their former cordiality. He is, I know, dissatisfied as to his 
allowance, and is, besides, inclined to be fanatical. Echovs from Kabu) may have reached Yasin. 
Aman-ul-mulk’s ignorance os to the truth of reports is of course assumed, Nobody knows 
better thau himeell’ what they are worth.” (Vide my demi-official letter of 9th July 1880.) 
“V4, Aman-ul-malk evidently knew what was guing forward. Hearing that Major 
: Riddulph desired to revisit Chitral, he drew attention to 
19g Day No MB of16Is—a2nd July Fenorts that the people of Gilgit, Panyal, and neighbouring 
: Stntes were disposed to give trouble, and he reminded Major 
Biddulph that Pablwan was on the rond, and ought to be bound down with full security, Secret 
em intelligence ofjPablwan’s designe wus also received**from Mulk 
190, D 7 Ne MO of 25x—St July Aman in ‘Vangir; and the Chitral news-wriler announcedtt 
a that Pahiwan bad corresponded with Mubammad Umar of 
eee aT 22nd—S0UL Sep» Badakehan and with Abdur Rahman Khan, in the hope of 
7 eecuring aid in the event of pressure from Gilgit or Chitral, 
“15, Finally, Pabliwau, having vainly tried to recover possession of his siever living 
ee in Panyal, aud having succeeded at last in drawing away 
15 See Disrleg = the Pir Saiyad Shah, amueed Alajor Biddulph by o feigned 
If Ae cara octamer 1860: intention of visiting Chitral, and throwing aside the 
‘November 1880. mnt attacked Sher Killa towarda the end of October 
"16, The explanation of Pahlwau’s conduct is probably ag follows :—It was noticed,}} 
tare in the beginning of 1874, Unat he had changed his tone 
16 DiaryNo. 6 of cl Jenonry 1878. ines Mulk Ainaiv’s expulsion from Tangir ia 1877. Mulk 
Aman is bis brother, and has claims on Yasin. Soon ufterwards he began to intrigue will 
It Diary No. 96 of Ist—Gth Septem: Hunza, Darel, &c., and (o complain|||| of the inadequacy of his 
ber 1678. subsidy. He paraded his aniagonivm to Kashmir in the affair 
GT Diary No, 80 of 161u—28rd July Of Bhai Gunga Singh and declared] hia lively pleneure at 
1876. . the Bhai’s disgrace, remarking ‘whoever ie displeased al the 
dismissal of Gunga Singh, may God make bim more angry !’—u prayer which Major Biddulpb 
considered to be meaut for Amau-ul-mulk, but which seems more applicable tu the Maharaja. 
"17, What was Ube slate or rehlena’s mind, when Major Biddulph visited Yasin oe 
‘eos , i . itral in the autumn of 1878, may be inferred from Ins 
No ae dad aad Det Pe conversation *™* He auid he owed-no allegiance to ‘the 
Sikhs, ond ‘bad met with nothing but bad treatment aud 
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ad frith from Kashmir ...,. he wished toh Sear 
bat nation to cond vakils to Jammu, unlese he oo further dealings with Kashni..... felt no 
















‘as put : - 
Hunzn and Near, wherens at present his subsidy. i mallee Filter feoting than the “‘Mirs of 
same time that Ais influence in Darel, Hu : aad heirs, pointing out at the 


: ine ur made dim worth be 
ctiength he was prevailed upon to rend n vali, by id thats potting, eam! 
the way of inexenting his ama} allowance, he would snap ae Riles eels as 
po intorcouree with Kashmir for the future. vatile, ond would bold 
#1. After Major Biddulph’s visit, Pahlwan’s hopes rose high, 
di ’ 


admitted into direct * engs 
gagemente with the Gi 
to 6th March, 1879. Hal at least of a lnrgely increved sbnidy. Bat ah - 
4 biary No, 72 of f3nt—stet Joly RPE sere disappointed.t He bitlerly bewsiled, that Ive 
“afi friendship ond loyalty were thought no more of ities “4 
=. £ slack performances aud crooked proceedings of others ;’ J 
18a confilentint. Uelter of 22nd he desired $ lo gend bie vakile through Major Bidddine 
dagen 1070, eacising hnry No. 73 oer of In said “hat be had’not recive the 
slightest ror reward from the ii i 
ohne So. 74 of Bth—14th August ioe need te seed vakile, to eee oe 
in allowance equal to that of Aman- i 
elt Ding No 78 of 18th—23rd Sep- 10,000 instead of #3,'00, otherw ne aay lemandel 
nIge, is vakila, or would not let thera ything : 
Diary No. 87 of 2leL—26th Nore tried] to show that R1,000 given aia tl eee e 





He had di i 
© Diary No. 63 of 26th February ad dreams of being 




















eunber 18 : 
** Dinry No, 90 of 14th—20th the Maharaja wns au annual increase; but he was quickly 





ee pat right by Dr. Scully, then varrying on the duti 
tf Diary No. 1b of 16th—22nd Gilgit for Major Biddulph, In the commer of 1880, he 
Jone 1650, askedtt if an increase of subsidy proportionate ta his dig- 


nity had been granted ; and soon afterwards he had the mortification to learn that, while his 

$f Dinry No. 116 of let—Sth Jwy requests were, as he thought, ignored, Aman-ul-mulk had been 
1830. given$t aon additional R500, merely for presenting a while 

§§ Dinty No. 130 of 17th—23nt hawk to the Maharaja; and shortly before hia act of war he 
October 1880. despatched $§ an ultimatum to Lhe Governor of Gilgit, saying 
that he would not send vakils to Jammu, because they did not receive proper treatment, and 
also because hie annual allowancea had uot been increased in accordance with the promises 
made to him, Major Biddulph added,—'1 believe no promises of an iucreuse of allowances 
have Leen made to him.’ 

‘€19, Although no such promises were made, still the Durbar had been advised to 
deal liberally with Pahlwan ; and, ae reported in my No. 293, dated July 21st, 1880, the Mal 
taja ordered the Yasin allowance lo be increased by R150 yearly. This increase, however, 
fell far below Pal:lwan’s estimate of what was due to him; and the revised total of A9,100 
was leas by R2,100 than the allowance paid to Hunza, which Major Biddulph took a3 a stand- 
ard (sce correspondence submitted with my confidential letter No. 305. dated July 26th, 1580). 
The same correspondence shows that the Yasin vakil hed complained of the want of consi- 
deration which he had experienced at Jammu, and that Dewon Anant Ram promised to bear 
that matter in mind for the future, Pahlwan’s offensive attitnde towards the Kasbmir 
Government, his futile attenypt to ope direct relations with us, and his hostile intentions as 
regards Gilgit, were of course known to the Durbar, and, being known, could hardly fail lo be 

wered by corresponding Ireatment of his vakils. The small increase of allowance sanc- 
tioned by the Maharaja was evough to give Lhe appearance of readiness to adopt Major Bid- 
dulph’s recommendations without in the least satisfying Pablwan. 

“90, In short, Pahlwan Babadur regarded himself as an ill-used man whose services in 
the affair of Mir Walli, and on other occasions, had been slighted. He only looked for an 
opportunity to avenge himself: and he fe ed that he had found (bat opportunity in the 
autuinn of 1880, when the British Government was hampered ia Afghanistan and the Kaeh- 
mir Govermment weakened by the Inte famine ; when Hunza was hostile on account of Chap- 
Tote ; when the Gilgit garrison was in process of relief and more than the usual confusion 
reigned ; and when Aman-ul-mulk bad, as can hardly be doubted, promised to co-operale with 
Yasin, Iunza, Durel, and the ryots of Papyal and Gilgit, who have been alienated by yeara of 
oppression. I may bere observe that Dewan Anant Ram has stated to me his personal con- 
viclion that Aman-ul-mulk misled Pahlwan into bis foolish enterprise. . 

21. Aman-ul-mulk hos indeed played his cards well. He poses 05 the faithful keeper of 

treaties and the friend of the British and Kashmir Govern- 

lil Disry No. 85 of $1b—12 Nor- ments, He bus long coveted||j] Mastuj for one of his sons: 

mee ee, and now by occupying both Mustuj and Yasin, he hos attained 

the beatitude of those who ‘possess, besides placing ‘the only powers (hat can disturb bim ode 
‘a deep obligation. Hie character for treachery was wel 

VT Fide Mojur Viddulph's Report, enough knuwn 10 Pablwan, who denounced bin to Major 

No. 110, dited B2ud Dewrmber 1878 Biddulph, saying that ‘be brought Mir Walht to destruction 

by sending bim four lettere in ouo day with contradictory 

#6° Geo Major Diddulph's Report O7255 7 Hig dominant principle bas been to prevent*** Kosh- 


No. zvad Decem! 78, al a ii - 
aa eee ei Samir from advancing beyond Ponyal, while be claimed einer: 
April 187, and Ding No. 104 ler ginty over the couulry above Ponyal, and Kashoir ¢ 1 
1e—2eh ‘April 1980. every disposition to fall in with bis projects, 1 ens 

et; 4 a1 i es whic! 
Decessary in fact to look at the yovilivn and t to eredit erie ‘ ae reais understood A 
is reputation suggests, and the affair, eo far as it eclutes : 


policy which bos enabled bim to demand Yasin from the Mahnraja is too completo to ha 
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sdental (vide enclosure of my confidential letter dated 14th December 188n), 
Ten aaa ane had not 6till deeper foundations, I have submitted my opiniona chews? 
but a reference to my decor olla of wh July 1880 will show thal the existence of Profuund 
intr; as been previously suepected. ‘ » A 
julrignte sonltuct ol Ghnaan Khan of Hunza is equally intelligible. He hoa always 
abkorred* the arrangement at Chaprote, which holde ht 
© Diare No. 77 of 1et—9th Sep: in check, Chaprote is in the possession of Rajn Azor Khan 
Sesaben 187s who, though reluted ‘to Ghazan Khan by marriage, is int 
son of Jafir Khan of Nagar. This cireuwstance, coupled with the [net that Nagar supplied 
grain to the garrison, indicated a closer connection of Chaprote with Nagar than with Hunzg, 
Consequently Hunza hns never ceased intriguing for the purpose of recovering Chaprote : 
he hes taken every opportunity offered by rond-making and the like to stir up atrife aud 
on one occasiont he went so far ns to urge thal, if Chaprote 
were not given back to bim, Kashmir shoud tne it plo, 
gether, eo bitterly did he dislike the existing settlement, 
Both he and the Naja of Nagar, Jafir Khan, were offended at the prolonged detention of 
their vakils at Jammu, and deloy in paying the eubsidy, according to Major Biddulph's 
advice, was another cause of ill-fecling (see enclosure of my coulidential letter of 4th July 
1svo). In July 1880, Mnjor Biddulph had to use ‘polemical language’ to the Hunza 
vakil, and (o demand that Ghazan Khan should send his sou to Gilgit (see my demi-ollicial 
of 30th July 1880), 
93, Just before the oulbrenk, Ghazan Khoo seemed in a betler frame of mind, and 
ft See DisrieeNo. 122 of 36eh-220 deputedt his con, Muhammad Nazif, to Gilgit: but Major 
Angunl 1880, Ne, 129 0f 22nd—2th_ Biddulph unfortunately, ss matters have turned out, let 
augunt 1840, Muhammad Nazif go back, and arranged for the payment 
of the Hunza subsidy, On the whole, it might have been certainly foretold that Ghozan 
Khon would strike io with a powerful enemy of Kashmir, in the hope of regaining Chaprote 
and of plundering Gilgit. The Maharaja himecl( holds that Ghazan Khau’s connection with 
Cluna has also influenced hie policy: and it is known that since the re-establishment of the 
Chinese in Kashgaria, communications have passed between Hunza and Yorkhand. Ghuzan 
Khan’s action was not, however, very decided, for be appears to have cent only n emal 
detachinent, under command of his Woazir’s son, {0 join {he invaders, apd, strange to enyl 
be did not make a serious raid upon Chaprote. 
“24. The main difliculty in the case of Jalir Khan of Nagar is Jo seconeile his pelt 
+p our with Major Biddulph’e estimate of his character. Pir, 
bing No Ie of tur tloreh tere Saiyad Shah stated§ in 1878 that Jafir Khan was the ouly 
J Wary No, 67 of Srd—Otb April, Yagristani Chief sincerely friendly lo the Mahnraja, Aman- 
ania, ul-mulk was of the eamel| opinion. Major Biddulph, 
however, wrote—‘I hope the Jammu Durbar will understand iv time that he is one of 
the most mischievous mep in this country. and by no means the friend that they have been 
led by previous Governors to believe” Similarly, on 15th June 160, Major Diddwiph 
wrote demi-officially to me—‘ As for Jafir Khan, the Muharaja should understand that he 
bas not the power or the goodwill he pretends to have . . . He has for years played a 
em ietoati double game, and it is time the eyes of the Durbar were 
No, 66 of 97th March—sra Open to il.’ Yet, notwilbalanding constant iritation*® on 
April 1879. + the subject of Jafir Khan’s insolent letters to Major Biddulph 
n % of 2ard—Blet Augut aud the Governor of Gilgit, his retention of Kashmiri black: 
11S eF28rd—Both Jone reno, Smiths, hie celling a Multi into slavery, and his mysterious 
n» 126 of L4th—Blet September procescings in making over the administration of Nagar to 
Is his son Muhammad Khan, Jafir Khan hos remained true 
to his salt. The fact is that the Durbar appear to have 
appreciated the situation, if not Jafir Khan’s character, more 
justly. They knew that Jafir Klan had, by the Maharaja’s order, marriedtt bis daughters 
into the families of Rajas Akbar Khan and Afial Khon of Panyal: and that, as he himself 
tt Diary No. 40 of rd—aneh Feu. eid, ft be had four relatives. nz, Azor Khan, Kamel Khan, 
ruary 1879. Alidad, and Habbi Khan in the Maharaja's power. The 
1, Diary No, 112 of 1ev—Gth June Durbar were also aware that there ie an wocongnerable 
: jealousy between Hunza and Nagar, whether on uccount of 
Chaprote or from other causes, and Feeling certain of the Hunza Chiel’s enmity, they cop- 
eluded that Nayar would take the opposite side, It is on Uhis assumption that much of the 
Maharaja’a policy proceeds, and no one understands theee people better than he does. Ab 
Buy rate, however suspicious we are of His Highness’ aceret motives, we may rest Assi 
that, when he declares an opinion for or against a Yogistaui Chief, he will take good care to 
order events accordingly. 
"25. The participation of the men of Darel wae prolably due to Pablwan’s ieons 
: i influence, Vbey were in the combivation af 1678, when 
wo eet ean they pretended §§ lo be in fear of an attack from Gilgil. 
hil Seo Major Biddolph’s Report, They are also connected with Chitral. As ‘Amon-ul-mulk 
No. 110, dated 22nd Dorember 1878 ohserved|[[} in 1679,—! The men of Hunza, Dare’, Nagor, aul 
Panyal cannot do anything without me” Il, therefore, Aman-ul-mulk encouraged ee 
fre 'No Fike sion for bis own purposes, the Darelis would naturally 
Cee ee ot eae cong” hig “duper. “Alinvas immediately before the disturb- 
No. 191 for 24th—291h Octo. ance there was a quarrel Letween Gilgit and Darel about tri 
ee bate, but the dispute wagecttled 14 on the 261h October 1880. 
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«98, Tho foregoing is tho best explanation whi A 
theestened to be extremely formidable Pahiwan Tabada ae ot ro Tate that 
dispose of Huniza with a population of 6,000, Darel with 4,000 fighting men co vomers could 
also Chilas, with 3,000 men eapable of bearing arms, for the Chilash ane rene eelly 
on the march at the timo of Paliwan’s Gight, Darel iv tributary ne aeeitaled have been 
and Chilas aro practically independent, sinee no Kashmir offcidl deme em, but, both it 
cithor, That Chilas, though strong in position, ean be subdued, te pee ae tneriey ia 
Golab Singh’e mucsesetal campaign of 1851, v (8 proved by Mabaraja 

27, The inability of the ordinary parison at Gilgit t , 
has been deinonstrated ; and having regard to the divorgauitation ot Kasha tt 
as well as other branches, it may be gravely doubted whether the M 
qhen reinforced, would be equal to the occasion, His officars are inca 
are generally dissatisfied by reoson of neglect and want of pay, 
them are, from old age and sickness, unfit for active service in a mountainous country, Th 
are eighteen hard marches, across two or more formidable pasues from Srina, ar to Gil ity 
the road ie closed in winter ; it traverses a country barely able to support tno tid 
and the gole transport consists of impressed coolics, who are neither paid nor well £3. aod 
whose sufferings are consequently pitiable, especially in the cold weather, to the last deg a 
Everything conspires lo impede energetic action or oven effective defence, a 

28. Sensible of thie weakness, the Maharaja leans rather towarde diplomacy than to 
warlike operations. He feele that Aman-ul-mulk is in astrong position, morally and materiale 
ly. He would rather not eve the chil ower established in Yasin, and this is not to be 

‘i indw Kish, Wondered at seeing that Aman-ul-mulk ie anid by Maj 

Pare OL, Teles fe Hinde RGA. yadulph* to rule over 200,000 people, exelasive of the Yeon 
valley. His Highness, however, dares not break with Chitral, and prefers to temporise, 
leaving Amoan-ul-mulk in immediate possession of the ground occupied by his troops, while o 
general acknowledgment of his past services is to he forwarded through Aman-ul-mulk’s men, 
who lalely came to Jammu vid Peshawur. The Chitral vokils now on their way down 
threngh Kashmir will be kept, on ove pretext or auother, at Jammu, until events develop 
themeelves. 

«29, Similarly, with regard to Hunza, Nagar, and Darel, The condact of Hunza and 
Darel has afforded a caeus dedéi, but Hin Highnesa con undertake nothing against them now. 
When the epring comes, he will set the Chitralis at them if possible, or punish them himself, 
if bis resources permit him to do so. ‘Ihe Nagar Chief has bohaved well, and the Mabaraja 
will oncourage him, partly by way of reward, and partly in the hope of fomenting the 
jealousy, which already rages, between him and Hunza. The Maharaja is disposed to believe 
io Jafir Khan of Nagar; but a complication ie introduced by the peculiar status of Jafir Khuo’s 
son Mubammad Khan, who isa sort of condjutor in the State, and who is by no means 60 
friendly ao his father. If Jatir Khan should die (and bis life hae been threatened by Mubam- 
wad Khan), Nagar moy ot any moment join His Highuess’s encmies, . 

“30, The disaffected inhabitants of Panyal are to be disposed of by Ramkishen, the 
Governor, with Major Biddulph’s counsel, but 50 as to avoid creating a panie. 

“$1, It is bard to say whnt else or more can Le done at the present juncture, and under 
actual circumstances. A weak Native State eanuot display much vigour at extremities, 
removed by hundreda of miles from the centre of administrative life, and the temporarily 
galvanising effect of a Dritish officer’s presence upon those extremities, irritates the patient 
without curing the maludy.” . 

‘Memorandum by ‘Major BiddulpA on the present condition of affairs in Gilgit, dated 31st March 
1881.—1. In the spring of 1876 L was despatched by the Government of India to visit Gilgit, 
and make certain explorations in that neighbourhood in company with Captain Grant. As U ‘ 
fullest confidence was reposed at that time by Government in the good faith and loyalty bi 
the Jammu Durbar, the Mabaraja was requested to co-operate. He at once expressed ne 
willingness to do a0, and made arrangements for the journey, the expenses of which he insia 

4 ondefraying. It hus since become known that, while ap- 
7 Sr Beonet, Joly, 1988 Not.) parently endeavouring to insure the success of tho expedition 
: by emoothing all dithculties of travel in Kashmir territory, 
the Durbar threw obstacles in the way of travel beyond the frontier. On one nla pec i 
when an unexpected chance of exploration in Hunza, whieh would have yicl Bee ne 
results, presented itself, pressure was placed on the Mir of Hunza to mae lin hes “ tae 
offers he had epontaneously made, and he was threntened with tho Mabnroja's dep caulre 
daring to make friends with the English.’ At the same time, when { was in oe re fat 
the Yasin vakil was taunted by the Governor of Gilgit for Me mmauiet paeild m 
safely in hi inctead of Lreating me as Mr. Hayward ba i i 
Teg, wey Gilgit, vakile arrived from Chitral on their way to Jammu. It 


i through some 
was represented to me by the Governor that they had been Indeed eae strong me 


retence, but in reality to be held as hostages during my journey r. 0 
their arrival in Jamon it appeared thut they had brought aa important letter ering. - 
allegiance of Chitral and Yasin to Kashmir. This was represented y the Durba a 
unexpected and spontaneous on the part of the Chitral and Yasin Rulers, w! 


: i i ie desire of protection against him. It is 
to it by their fear of the Amir of Kabul, and their desire of pi Si ee niaet 
now known that the Durbar official depuled to fetch the vakile from Chitral ii . 


uch @ confederuey 
mir in the military 
laharaja’a power, even 
apablo, and bis sepoys 
whilo @ lerge proportion of 
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ith him a letter, addressed by the Maharaja to the Amir Shere Ali, wh 
See eat aporaice thot. Nizom-ul-molk, the Ruler of Chitral’s eldest son, wag oe 
person wilh it to Kabul that autumn, It is therefore evident that a far more complete 
understanding existed at the lime between Chitral nud Jammu than the Durbar would buve 
the British Goverument to understand. i 

A referouce to the Kabul Diary for August 1876 aleo shows that the friendly Telations 
between Chitral and Jammu were sulliciently close to rouse the Amir’s apprehensions, There 
apprehensions may have been assumed, but it appears moro probable that they were real, ond 
that Nizam-ul-mulk’s deputation to Kabul two months liter wae to re-neeure Lhe Amir og to 
the real feelinge covertly entertained in Chitral and Jammu. 

*€§, In Novembor 1874, His Excellency the Viceroy met tho Maharaja at Madhopore, 
and made known to him his wish that Chitral and Yasin should be browrht under the contral of 
Kashmir, which the Mabaraja expressed hia ability and willingness to aceompalish by peaceful 
uezotiation. Without making any allusion to the good understanding he already bad with the 
Chitral Chief His Iighness begged the Viceroy to favor him‘ with o written authority to 
commence negoliations, in order that it may not be in the power of evil-disposed portone 
herenfler to accure him of entering into relations with foreign States for hia own ends.’ 

“ Aaa proof of the confidence reposed in the Maharaja and to enable him to strengthen 
hie Gilgit frontier, he wae presented with five thousand rifles and a euilable quantity of 
ammunition. 

“4, The Viceroy then expressed his wish to slalion a British officer at Gilvit. This 
proposal was not new to the Indian Government, as it bad been tirst mooled in 1674 by Sir 
AD Forsyth, but to the Maharaja it evidently came unexpectedly. On the following day be 
ciguified his consent aud cordial co-operation, merely raising dilicultics on points of detail, A 
further present of a mountain baltery completely equipped was then made to him. At the 
Delhi Assemblage, a month later, special honors tere conferred on the Maburnja, and ina 
letter, dated 22nd December 1876, the Viceroy authorised him to proceed as quickly os 
possible with the negotiations for bringing Chitral and Yasin under allegiance. 

“§, During the spring of 1877 frequent correspondence passed between Chitral and 
Jammu, the only object of which (as far as van be known from the Durbar’s communications 
to the Government of India) seome to have been to make the British Government believe thet 
no previous understanding existed Letween the two Rulers. ‘The Durbar also luid frequent 
stress on Lhe fears entertained by Amon-ul-mulk, lest he should be attacked by the Amir at 
the very Lime when friendly arrangements were on foot for the hetrothul of the daughter of 
the Chitral Ruler to the Amir’s heir-upparent, Abdullah Jan, the first proposals for thie 
alliance having emanated from Chitral, 

“6. On the 9th July 1877, a meeting took place.on the Panyal frontier between Nizam- 
ul-mulk, Pahlwan Bahadur, the Mir of Yasin, and the Governor of Gilgit. The ostensible 
object of the meeting was to r¢-asaure the Chitral and Yasin Rulers as to the extent of the 
allegiance required of them, and to make them a gift’ of money. ‘The real object of the 
meeting was to enable Nizam-ul-mutk to deliver the Amir’s answer to the letter he lad carried 
to Kabul in the preceding autumo, in reward for which service he received the sum of 
R3,000. A brief study of the letter from Aman-ul-mulk (o the Malaraja forwarded to 
Government by the Jatter on the 8th July, and the letters of the Officer on Special Duty in 
Srivagar concerning it, will show that the meeting al Tammashki had nothing to do with 
the proposed treaty. The reports submitted to Government by (he Durbar of tha negotiations 
iu progress with Yasin and Chitral, aleo show that a considerable change took place in the 
relative plans of the Durbar towards (he Rulere of both Slates about this time, which will be 
noted Further on. ; 

“7, A strong desire was aleo evident on the Maharojo’s part all through 1877 to obtain 
the sanction of Government to his pushing his influence in Dir, Swat, ond Bajoor, to which 
latter place he proposed ending the Sirdar, Yahyah Kha, who was then r in Jumrou, 
and who later played a somewhat eonspicuoue part in Kabul affairs. 

“8, In October the Chitral vakil, who had arrived in the beginning of July, wae 
despatched from Srinngar with the proposed Ureaty for Aiman-ul-mulk’s acceptance, of which 
the Durbar wae ao confident chat, without waiting to ascertain whether Aman-ul-mulk’s views 
had undergoue auy change, a year’s subsidy to Chitral was sent in advance, in addition to the 
money already paid in July. In truth, the understanding between Chitral and Jommu wae 
already completely established, and it is lo be noted that, though the Yasin Kuler bad shown 
hienself less open to friendly advances from Jaramu, and therefore requiring more conciliation, 
bis firet subsidy was not paid till {be following ecinmer. 

"9, ‘The so-called (realy wae in fact. only a one-sided engagement on the part of (he 
Chitral Ruler to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance wilh the Mabarnja, to whoa | he 
promised to render uomiual allegiance in return for 8 yenrly subsidy. It was suid at the Lime 
that the ratified weaty with Aman-ul-mulk’s siguature was to bo brought to Jammu in 187% 
by the Chitral Ruler’s eon, but no gon of Aman-ul-mulk bo yct visited Jammu, nor bas the 
Durbar again alluded to this intention. : 

“10, Meanwhile, preparations for the coming of the Dritish officer to Gilgit were being 
made. During the spring and summer of 1877 vague and contradictory reports were made 
Government of threatened disturbances on (he frontier. Subsequent investigation show 
that there bad uot been the elightest foundation for them, ‘The object of them was © 
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impreas on Government that the Gilgit frontier wee dangerous aod unmfe for the resivence of 
a British olficer. ‘The people of Gilgit were Loli to expect unendurable oppression from the 

sidonee among them of a Britigh ollicer, and all were warned agninst offering servica to ittim 
x speaking to him without permission from the Governor, under Pain of punisbment. The 
Feadnien were enjoined to co-operate in driving him from the place by alarming seports and. 
caking (hings uncomfortable for him. ; 

“LL, An unexpected occurrence, however, caused these plans to miscarry, During the 
summer of 1877 coveral hundred Gilgitie went to Kashmir to appeal to the Maharaju against 
the Governor, and the latter was summoned down to answer the charges made eguinst bim, 
Jesving his son, a young ond inexperienced man, in charge. 

“An unusually carly und severe winter prevented the ( 
became cloaed by snow, I arrived in Gilgit at the end 
Governor began to act on the lines laid down for him with 
baggage was openly plundered by an official without auy aj 

aration or punishment, false reports of an alarming na 
Panamitted to Government that the Governor would not be 
assistance of the Chitral alee was invoked to add to m 
i ard Cor my welfare, 
Fat Le Gieer i hie toners withdrawn by the Durbar at the frst representation 
of this disloyal behaviour, and 80 complete was the confidence of Goverumeut in the Maha. 
raja’e good faith that no suspicion was entertained that these Proceedinsa had been instigated 
Treks Jammu. The Governor appointed in place of the ove removed was a mau who had been 
a short time previously disyraced and temporarily dismissed from the Maharaja's service for 
mal-practices. Finding that the oyster o£ false alarms and intimidation would only aronse 
ici i it course was pursued. . : 
eS. aoe iets, I visited Yasin and Chitral, my relurn lo Gilgit being hastened 
by the outhreak of hostilities with Kabul. My journey was oppuecd by the Datlar, wh have 
throughout shown the same desire to obstruct direct dealings of the ot preva a : 
the Chicfs on the Gilgit frontier that they manifested to our dealinge wi vane i tal i ‘ as 
in fe t years. The difference of reception IT met with from the two Chiefs was grear, 
r hiwan, Bahadur the Yasin Chief, told me frankly that he had nol srished me ta come, eat 
having eome, he would spare ts onble to ina me see: ree Senceoted hie dais co hare 
direct relations with the British Government, an ve m1 th ns ay Weaeene epee 
mir Government whom he thoroughly distrusted. It requis | ach Pe seen any mae tg 
induce him to eend his vakils to Jammu for the yearly eu! aye Lich he wae treated by the 
i ile he complaiued of the want of ceremony with which be ¥ 5 
Deen ones and vic were got up for my amusement ; Lvat ite te rere 
etay and travel where I pleased ; no cmpontennts demande were made of me, 
i j ey lo Chitral. : “ : 
waa done te fa Sania the imi nulk, the Ruler of Chitral, while cae oe 
ste i ee rar eee a caer cee 
dice him in the eyes of hia people, sete ee tatbe coe dh wt importunities were made 
Th als C gave him were accepted with little courtesy, and hourly imp cainit Pablwan,and 
onze dd eh resents; constant efforts were made to prejudicce me agains ‘i . me 7 
ey, au ieee smal) verations about supplies, 10 spite of promson a oa af 
i eK al a vakil was despatched to the Amir three or four days ‘after : a eal, 
i aos lenowa that hostilities had commeuced. Ou my ulludi sn sreatlh nab it ay 
treaty hau just executed with the Mularaja, he refused to diseuss it imp Ys 
mresty:be.had jus ing it possessed no importance in hie eyes. ‘eudshi 
temptuously, showing that it posse dily to the couree of friendship 
on 18 ‘After my return to Gilgit, Pahlwan adhered tea ii Yasin. He took cousider- 
rds the British Government which ho lnd professed tv me in Yasin. He tools consider. 
se rarest me early and accurate information of Badokshau rm Se 0 jatad 
ee vets cletter from the son of the Akhund of Swat calling ou him : j 
i Engli . od 
aeaet Amenrtcmulk’s conduct varied weekly, sceording to the PE ee Since the death 
rome of Brio revues int reached Chia row bute has been, and is always, 
of imran ene Ali hia conduct has eet eee ie dicslacoure av tle good, underatanding 
5 A ways shown 
sbifty and unreliable, and he re ae olcerein Gilgit. . 
arab mare pey mi 1680 a eudden ‘ehaoge took place ia roe bas ssuued by he 
il i Ti ur von unable to account for, unless on the ee akshon. 
Shc ico wh Gen sacl Hae tie oe eee tats Lelie, but Icom teiy 

“1s, The system of “boycotting * lei period. Duri 'y residence t ere oer hi & 

i co in existence in Gilgit for a longer per le of the couatry were abuicd ap 
was done cet nemfot ol Iyervices aapeltaad followers. Constaut difficulties 


i i .- my servants, and 
ini FO ee Sy aol docesteats were fomented among ay servanls, 
were raig - 


leave my service. On one 
i I) matters to Force them Lo lea Sr ceballet 
pecation wy followers Tukbea together Eo induce a small taser ta bring from cs 
not proc roa “Gilgit. ‘Lhe goods were seized ant sold ores Zoli : 
not procurable Gil; cor dering cn be ae ea 
Ce onan af gr tomas Bagh oct gt wr 
é ligt 


Jovernor’s return before the parses 
of November, and the olfici: ting: 
more zeal than discretion, M. 

ittempt being made to enforce re. 
ture were made to me, a Taport wag 
responsible for my safety, and tha 
Y appreheusione under guiee of a 
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every degree to violent abuso, thrents, aud punishment, During the recent di. 
Leanne Governor took advantage of cortain orders 1 had given to try ae 
the people against me. 3 

«° 19, In more important matters no suggestion made by me From first to last has hee 
attended to. In fact I have genernlly found it sufficient for a thing tu be suggested by me fH 
insure it not being done. So small a matter na the repair of rest-housea on the passes te 
facilitate winter communication between Kashmir and Gilgit, which I have urged on th 
Durbar for four yenra, bas not been carried ont. In the winter of 1877-78 upwards of < 
hundred men perished on the ‘Trugbol pasa alone, yet the arrangements on the Zozi pass, 
between Kashmir and Leh, show that the Durbar is aware of what is required to keep open 
winter communication. The resl-houses on the passes between Kashmir und Gilgit appent ty 
have been purposely allowed {o fall to ruine in the Inst three years. ‘I'he improved arms Biven 
to the Maharaja to strengthen the Gilgit frontier have been withheld and kept for regiments at 
Jammu. In come cases, regiments iv possession of the arme have been deprived of them 
before being sent to Gilgit. The friendship shown for myself by the Yasin Chief, instead of 
being a matter of congratulation, excited the Mabarnja’s barely concealed displeasure. The 
disturbances that have lately occurred in Gilgit were Lhe result of intrigues, the primary object 
of which was to accomplish his ruin, With reference to this I would call attention to the 
following sentence written to the Governor of Gilgit by the Jammu news-writer in Chitral in 
Februnry last = 


©The destruction of Pahlwan was complete on that day, when the parwana of the 
Maharaja of 5th Phagun 1937 = 14th January 188!, brought by the hand of his servants 
was received by him (Aman-ul-mulk), 7 

20, It may be well to relate here a matter which I have not reported to Government. 
When Prblwan Bahadur was on his way to Chitral with a few followers after the failure of 
his attack on Panyal, he was met at Terah by Mian Rabat Shah, the Agent of the Punjab 
Government residing in Chitral, who upbraided him with his conduct. Pahlwan replied that 
ho had no fear for the consequences as he had o hold on the Jammu Government. He said 
that he held two letters, one from the former Governor of Gilgit brought by a Jammu vakil, 
Adjutant Sher Ali, and the other from the present Governor, brought by his own foster- 
brother, Mazar Hayat, both to the same effect, ovz., that great rewards would be given him 
if he would show Limself to be a Lrue friend to the Maharaja, and perform the service which 
would be luld him verbally by the bearer of the letter. ‘The verbal message in cach case was 
the sume, efz., that he should by some artifice induce the British officer in Gilgit to visit Yasin 
and there kill him. Pahlwan then ealled up Mazar Hayat who was present, and without 
preparation ordered him to repeat the messnze he had brought from Gilgit, which he did in 
the same terms. Pahlwan swore to the truth of hie statement on the Koran, and said that he 
atill bad posseesion of the letters. 

21, It is here worth voting the change of policy pursued by the Durbar towarde the 
Yasin Ruler, from what was al first apparently contemplated, In March 1877, vakils from 
Chitral and Yasin were dismissed from Jammu, The Yasin vakil took back a present of 
R6,000 to Pablwan Bahadur; the Chitral vakil took back nolhing, pending further 
negotiations ; but Miou Mahasear Shah, the Maharaja’s Agent, who visited Chitral about the 
same time, was instructed to suggest R5,000 aga suitable subsidy for Aman-ul-mulk. It is 
evident that Yasin was trealed at this lime as independent of Chitral. At the ‘'ammashki 
meeting in July, Pahlwan showed himself extremely averse to any close relations with 
Kashmir, in spite of bie previous (ender of allegiance, and in spite of the, to him, large sum of 
money that had been given him. He is also said to have abused the Governor of Gilgit, 
upbraiding him with foithlessness (ntmut-harami), In October, when the engagement with 
Aman-ul-mulk wos drawn up, the Chitral subsidy was fixed at 16,000, and no mention 
was made in it of any eubsidy for Pahlwan. (N. B.—All money transactions on the Gilgit 
frontier are in the old Kashmir coinage, of which R15,000 equals R12,000 present coinage, 
or 87,500 Caleutta coinage.) Alterwards a subsidy of R2,700 was paid to him, but no 
written agreement was given him, his position as an independent Chief bas been steadily 
ignored, a conalant policy of exasperation has been pureued, and be has been treated throughout 
as a cubject of the Ruler of Chitral. 

* Taking inlo consideration the chariness of the Jammu Durbar in parting wilh money, 
and contrasting the large subsidy assigned to Aman-ul-mulk with that first suggested, the 
small subsidy given to the Yasin Ruler with the large eum at first given to him, im addition 
to presenis given at Tammashki, without any adequate necessity, together with (he subse- 
quenl policy pursued towards Pahlwan and the anger displayed by him at Tammashki without 
apparent couse, it is evident that the Durbar muat have entertained some project iv the 
spring of 1877 with regard to Pablwan, which they were unable to enrry out, The inferencé 
that suggeets iteclE to me is that a proposal was mnde to Pablwan, whose proximity to Gilgit 
and rough character made him appear the most available instrument to enter into a plotagainst 
the British officer shortly expected to arrive in Gilgit, aud that on hie refusal to expose bim- 
relf to the Fate of his brother Mir Walli, the Durbar threw him over, and found a more willing 
instrument in Aman-ul-mulk. The first of the two letters mentioned by Pahblwao to Rabat 
Shab was probably sent in the spring or summer of 1877. 

“22, To further confirmation of thie view it is to Le noted that in March 1877 the 
Mabaraia forwarded to Government a letter from Aman-ul-mulk, which showed that he 9? 
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arently wavering in his mind as to the tend i 
Sonar an interview with Major Hendemon and meee nes £2 Jara which be had made, 
that from the very commencement of the negoliations Armancul- Mulk ae Lhe Maharojs anid, 
siga of wavering, but on all occasions hed been ready to ptove his ai ted never shown any 

93. The misgovernment and oppression suffered hy the ue Nei ‘ 

Jast three yenrs exceeds what they hnd to endnre from former Grew’, of Gilgit during the 
this had become appnrent in the recent disturbances, it would be thensit After the revolt af 
of barehness would be found advieuble, During the last three months thie rome Felazation 
had to woree, and the system of desullory oppression has changed to a re bave gone from 
J make no special mention of tho torture Ty whieh extortion is enforced ee pander: 
no way different from other parts of the Maharajo’s dominions in thie ri ee Gilani 
incrense of oppression to which I desire to attract attention, In the middle of J meine 
whon whent-cowing tokes place, it came to my knowledge that no wheateaow seat lit, 
done, in most caves for want of eeed-corn, in some because the people were in tending 1 all 

le in the epring. Finding that the report was true, I brought The matter ze ie loemi- 
of the Governor, which, afler some delay, reaulted in the Government wtore ved pearl 
and seed-corn being sold at exorbitant rates to the people. Several times during Tart — 
the wazirs and mukuddams represented {o the Governor that the people would ey tai iy nave 
the Maharaja’s territory and settle elsewhere if the oppression continued On each scan 
(hey were answered wilh abuse and told that the people might go any where the ‘pleased. 
Tu September last (he Governor gave out that the Maharaja contemplated abondooin Gilg it 
altogether. It is my belief that for some time past a purpose hos exisled of reducing at 
explosion among the people, which was to be represented as the inevilable reeult of the aie 
dence of a British officer, Petitions have been presented to me by the chief men of Pan | 
and Gilgit declaring the inability of the people to endure any longer the misgovernment 10 
which they ate subjected, and appealing to the British Government to interfere in their 
bebolf. A similar representation haa been made to me verbally by the Wazir of Astor, I 
have lived among the people of Gilgit for over three years, and know them well. They" are 
quiet, peaceable, ensy to govern, neither turbulent nor fanatical, Their chief defect is want uf 
energy and enterprise. 

“24, 1 have already reported to Government how, during the recent dislutbances, the 
conduct of the ringleader of the disaffected was condoned and ecreened by the Governor, io 
spite of the murder of o loyal Raja. I believe the intention of this act was, thal baving a 
hold over this man he might be used in future ae an instrument for misdeeds, The Governor's 
greed, however, caused him to overshoot the mark. A promise of a bribe, larger than he was 
able to pay, was extorted from the Wazir, and when, after bis release, having paid all he was 
able to pay, he was still pressed for further payment, in despair he voluntarily placed himself 
in my hande. 


* * * * * « < i. 











“33, Yaein and the Yarkhun valley on the Chitral side of the watershed have belonged 
for many generations to the Khushwakti family, as the rest of Uhe Chitral valley down to the 
Afghan boundary (Asmar) have belonged to the Kathore family. On the left bank of the 
Kaehgar river the Khushwakti boundary extends to below Barenis, within 20 mites of Chitral. 
hough descended from a common ancestor and closely connected by intermarriage in every 
generation, frequent hostilities bave occurred between the Rulera of the two countries. The 
Valance of success has generally becn, if anything, on the side of the Khushwakti, who have 
shown the greater amount of warlike skill. No permanent change of boundary hes, however, 
followed euch successes, as there scems to be a recognised understanding, which is supported 
by the people, that no such change should take place. The utmost that has followed on the 
defeat of uny Ruler has been the transfer of hie territory to another of the eame family. Oo 
the whole it ‘may be said that down to recent times the influence of one Ruler or the other has 
preponderated according to the personal qualities possessed by each for the time being. At uo 
time has tribute been paid by any Ruler of either State to the other. During my visit tu 
Yasin and Chitral io 1878, I took some pains to ascertain the nature of the relatione existing 
between the two Rulers, Pablwan eaid :— . ; 

"¢Aman-ul-mulk is my uncle, and I follow his advice in most things. It is true tbat be 
7 richer and more powerful Than me, bal can do as I please, and I owe him no alleginace ; 

‘asin belongs to me and not to him. . _ ‘ 

“Ata Crieale interview I preseed Aman-ul-mulk to say if Yasin owed him allegiance, but 
he evaded my question, eaying, ‘ Publwan ig my son and can do nothing without we.’ The 
Yasin wazira all repudiated the ideo of any obedience being due on their part lo any member 
of the Kathore family. 

‘34, Owing to various causes, of late years 











the power of Yasin bes declined, while that of 


i i y i judi in Gilgit, Frequent changes of 
Chitral baa increased. The establishment of the Hiudu power aa igi, Rerent Soaage 


ed tmde between Badokebon 


bas 


Rulere, and frequent wars entoiling serious diminution of populati 
lower the power of the Khushwakti. On the other hand, increase ade let : 
and Peshawar, conecquent on the establishment of a settled government in the Jo 7 p “ee 
largely increased the dues paid to the Chitral Ruler by merchants passing throug; fi 
Chitral produce now finds in the Punjab @ market which formerly a a cu oan : 
mulk, the present Ruler, bas also held unchallenged possess ion of pores 30. yeaa a ough 
tearcely able to cope with Afghans, the large privileged clase in s 
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ke portion of the population contiguous to the Gilgit Frontier. The people are Sy 
e, aud Manlais, mixed. ia ah ‘i sta ; ; 
#35, ‘Tho importance to India of the two States coneists in Lhe possession of the 
across the Hindu Kish, leading from tho upper Oxue to the Punjab. Pitees 


warli 






DDis, 









“These are— 
Tho Dorab. The Oohili 
» Khatinty K on, 
iro 
Aare Darkot, 
» Kutch. Iebhoman. 





«Two of these, the Dorab and the Baroghil, have been traversed by artillery, Thero ig aleo 
an excellent road from Badakehon down the Chitral valley, diverging below Chitral to 
Tellutabad and Peshawar, The Chitral Rulers have always bebd close relutions with Badakshan 
and watch elosely all that (nkea place there, as ib is the only quarter from which they fear 
attack, Aman-ul-mulk is extremely averse to the re-establishment of Afghan rule in Badak. 
shan, and is ot present working to place the country under the influence of the Amir of 
Bokbara. 

36. Amon-ul-mulk is a man of about 60 ycara of age, noted for hia cunning and 
treacherous obaracter among a people who are themeclves ndepts at deceit. Pahlwan Babodur, 
when I met him in 1978, confided to ine bis deep distrust of hie uncle, and his constant fear 
lest he should fall a victim to ome deep-)aid scheme, Hie fears were not misplaced. There 
enn be little doubt that the late attack on Gilgit, and ita result, ae far as Pohlwan is concerned, 
were the outcome of a preconcerted plan between Chitral and Jammu. The heir-designate, 
Nizam-ul-molk, ie about 19 years of age. He ie apparently not very popular, and has os yet 
shown little ability. His ulerue brother, Afzal-ul-roulk, is said to show considerable promiee 
of obitity. The most popular of the sons of Aman-ul-mulk are Shoh-i-mulk and Murid. 
Amav-ul-mulk’s death will possibly be followed by o struggle for power batween the brothers, 

“37, When I wae in Calcutta last winter, 1879-80, the unsatisfactory ature of our 
dealings with Chilral through the Jammu Durbar was recognised by Government, and I 
Delieve it wae intended to put them ona different footing, The question of the retention of 
Jellalabad was in suspense, ond it was thought that direct communication with Chitral might 
be mniutnined from that place. In March His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, lold me 
that he intended to take advantage of hie approaching mecting with the Maharaja at Umballs, 
to make different arrangements from those then existing, and I believe it was proposed to 
improve the position of the Yasin Ruler, The Umballa interview was, however, poatyoned, 
ood in view of his shortly expected departure from Indin, His Excellency decided on leaving 
the malter in abeyance. Ag a alep towards securing the good-will and adherence of the Yasin 
Ruler, the sum of R3,000 was granted to me togivetohim. This] intended to have given him 
on my meeting him iv September. ‘The intended journey to Chitral was, however, counter 
ordered, and I was only able to send him RAv0 through Jemadar Khan Bahadur as a proof of 
the friendly intentions of the British Government, trusting to be able to arrange fora meeling 
with bim on the frontier later. Affairs, however, look the course that is known to Govern: 
ment. 

38, Pablwan ie detained under surveillance iu Chitral, and his territory bas been tem- 
porarily portioned out between three of the Khushwakli, Aman-ul-mulk would probably pre- 
fer to bold the whole country down to the Gilgit frontier himeelf, but local feeling would 
hardly permit this, nor would he be able to retain it long without external support. He is 
also inclining in his mind to restore Pahlwan, for whom Nizam-ul-mulk entertains strong 
personal attachment, but he can scoreely do this without laying bimself open to the impula- 
tion of unfriendliness to Kashmir. I believe it ie to gain support for one or other of these 
plans that Aman-ul-mulk bas lately repeatedly expressed a wieh for an eurly meeting with me. 
Were Pahlwan to be restored, his late experiencea would no doubt make bim subservient in 
future to his uncle's policy. 

“39. For many years Aman-ul-mulk has been the agent for promoting correspondence 
from Jammu with Kabul and Tashkend. In 1874, he forwarded a letter to Kabul. In 1474 
or 1675 he forwarded a letter 1o Tashkend. Io 1476, ag above mentioned, he sent his son to 
Kabul with an important communication. In 1877 he sent a letter to Tashkend, Last year 
he forwarded lo Jammu a letter from Tashkend, and was instructed not lo break off com- 
munications with Kabul, and two months ago he forwarded a secret letter to some place north 
of the Oxua which I believe to have been intended for Tashkend, ‘There are probably other 
inetances with which Tam unacquainted. It is evident that the relations exisling belween 
Jammu and Chitral are very different from what the Durbar desires to be believed. f 

“40. Gilgit wag first uccupied by the Sikhs in 1841 or 1842, and passed with Koslmir to 
the Dogras in 1846. Though twice expelled, once for a period of eight yeurs, the Jammu 
Government Loe retained its posilion without interruplion aince 1880. ‘The policy and methode 
pursued hy the Durbar have not changed from what they were 26 yeara ago, notwithstanding 
the support given by tho British Government for the laet three yeare. Wriling of affeira 10 
Gilgit between 1652 and 1860, Pandit Manphul aaye— 

«The policy pursued by Maharaja Golab Singh, and his con and successor Mabaraj4 
Ranbir Singh sfter him, to recover and hold Gilgit and protect his Frontier in (bat directio™. 
bas Leen wu regular series of complicated political intrigues with foreign neighbouring powe™ 
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Inatead of adopting hold decisive measures, which he was t 

snarauding, invader, and strengthen hie frontier of Gilgit ig en toe ye ont 
and advice of the Resident, or referring this matter, as well a8 other subsequent ii 
iljudication to the British Goverument us alipulated a article TV od ae ee eae for 
the Maharaja, simply posting a regiment at Bunji to guard hia frontier in th ue treaty, 
Gilgit, employed secret aents to sow or revive the sects of ssa Secs 
and Yoghistan Chiofs, with o view to bring nbout a combination of ei ‘i ‘ 

oor lve Gobr Amnn (the Yasin Rules) iut M circumstances which might 
involv See uit ler) into trouble, and promised Pecuniary oid to all euch os 


“4, OF the value of Gilgit in the hands o| i | A 
orament there can bo little doube. Sir Henry Date to the Jadian Gov. 

“4 think it a doubtful policy allowing the Chitral Chief'to establish himeclE in the Giei 
valley which the occupation of Yasin virtually amounts lo (referring to the expulsion taht 
Wali). As @ mere matter of policy, it is more to. our intereate that the bead of the Gilgie 
valley be in the hands of Kashmir than in the hands of Chitral, for a glance at the ma i vs 
the value of a friendly and substantive hold by an adequate force up to the watershed fi teen 
Gilgit and Chitral vatleya; it would be on immense curb on the triangle, or, more strictly 
speaking, the quadrangle between the Kunar or Chitral rivera, and the Tndue? ? y 

« Jjut if this advantageous position is to be used merely for dislo t i 
a question whelber the Maharaja’s boundary had not bet-erbe Maree rte event 
the Indus, to a more defeusible and, to him, less expensive line of frontier. 

«42. The present uncertainty as to the future of Badukehan and the internal state of 
Kashmir necessitate o full consideration of the subject in relation to the whole question of 
our Kabul policy, ‘The present state of thioge in Kashmir canoot continue much longer with- 
out a crisis of some kind, The residence of a British officer in Gilgit is, however, impossible 
without the loval co-operation of the Kashmir Government and can conduce neither to the 
honour or interests of the Britich Government. Still more is this the case if the Jammu 
Durbar pursues a policy not passively, but actively, hostile to us. To merely withdraw the 
officer would, however, be to encourage the Maharaja to prosecute his intrigues to greater 
advantage, He hns received the benefit of a valuable gift of arms, be haa obtained the eanc- 
tion of Government to his questionable dealings with Chitral, and he will Le able to show the 
Native Princes of Jndia that, following the example of the king of Burma and the Amir of 
Kabul, he has rid himself of the presence of a British Political Agent. It ie also daily becom. 
ing more Important that Government should have early and correct information of what goea 
on in Badakshan, Sirikol, Chitral, and Gilgit. The whole question binges on our futare rola- 
tiona with the Jammu Durbar.”” 


Policy of 1881: Withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency,—The events 
which have been described afforded immediate reasons for examining the posi- 
tion of the British officer at Gilgit. It could no longer be doubted that not 
even his personal safety could be guaranteed efficiently cither by the British 
Government or by the Maharaja. Mr. Henvey, the Officer on Special Duty in 
Kashmir, was entirely opposed to the retention of the Gilgit Agency; and 
he explained the grounds of his opinion fully in the memoranda, dated the 
22nd November 1880 and 30th March 1681, which are quoted below :— 


Mr, Henvey’s memorandum of the 22nd November 1880. 
—Tbe criaia at Gilgit presents an opportunity for recon- 
sidering our policy in regard to that part of the frontier. 2 é 

“3%. The main objects* al which Goveramett ae when sending Mejor Ady oece 

* vi Gilgit were probably as followe :—that he shou colle! 
snddanese igen pews of Central Asan. affaice; (2) gain influence over the 
tribes of the Hindu-Kdsh ; (3) aid Kashmir with advice ia 


bo turn out a 
‘ormnauce to the repaated wishen 


Secret, December 1680, No. 137. 


Political and military affairs. § 
‘3, Now aa regards (1). Teannot call to mind 6 single natanieey ta ehich eee 
», intelligence of passing eventa has come from .Gilgit. This 
int eee the gos of Abd Malina hace te on the wrong side of the Hindu-Kiish for news: it is 
Government in, tho frst instaven on (ho road to nowhere, and is merely on outpost pusbed 
Uhrongh Afghouielan.—F. LU. forward by Kaebmir for military purposes. 

“4, The extent of Major Biddulph’s influence has been shown by late events. | Bis special 
protegé, Pablwan Bahadur, heuded the attack on Panyal, and the sole loyal adheren& of the 
Moharoja is the Nagar Chief, who inoulted Major Biddulph by styling him ‘the Emperor of 
the age,’ nnd whose yearly allowance hae been stopped on Major Biddulph’s representations. 
Yet Major Biddulph hae visited Yasin and Chitral, and hos Leen for three years in constant 
communication with the valtils of the frontier (ribea, avd therefore he bee had ample time 
and menue for acquiring knowledge of, and influence over, the people with whom he hes 
to deal. . 

“5, It ig not meant by these remarks (o disparage Major Biddulph personally. He ie s 
good eoliier, and an earnest and zealous officer, Bul it is scarcely possible for a man placed 
aa he is, eo far from the effective reach of our power and only half-supported, perhaps even 


opposed, by the Kashmir Durbar, to acquire any veal influence across the border. 
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* 4, Major Biddulph’s function as military adviser forced him, practically, to take the 
whole command of Gilgit into hia hands, and thereby 0 assume a responsibility which might 
have led to great embarrassment. Unlese checked, we shall, perhnpa, hear of big ordering the 
Kashmir forces to march upon Yasin or Darel, and endless complications ToBy ensue, 

«7, On the other hand, the dangerous position of our officer at Gilgit hae Leon clear} 
shown. His Jellere describe the utter rollenness and helplessness of the Kashmir militay 
arrangements. But for the Limely demonstration from Chitral in rear of the Yasin force, he 
muot have prepared himself, and in fact did prepare, to etand a siege of some months with (he 
chance of being etarved out, A paltry invasion of one thousand raiders foreed him to abandon 
hie house and eeek humiliating refuge withiv the fort of Gilgit, He wos compelled* to seize 
and detain the vakile of neighbouring tribes, thereby doin 
on net which, as the Mabaraja of Kashmir himself hinted 
me, ie unknown among civilised nntions, Reinforcements 

could only be pushed up from Kushmir with the grenteat diffeulty: and had the winter get 
in early the troops could not have advanced at al). Again, if there had been anything like g 
neral riging, and the Chilaa men had fallen upou Bunji, while Hunza and Nagar allacked, 
haprote, the advancing troops would have had enough to do to protect themselves, and Gilgit 
must have heen left to take cnre of iteelf, 

8, All this ia the vatural consequence of placing ao officer among dangerous and 
favatical tribes in a remote corner of a mountainous country where the British power cannot 
reach him ond the Kashmir power can barely defend him, The eame resulta ore likely to 
ensue whenever Yasin, Hunza, Nagar, or Chilas chooses to take advantuge of Kashmir 
weakness, or of the winter season, to raise disturbances. IE Kashmir wishes to take the 
offensive, our officer can hardly stay behind in the Gilgit fort, while hia Accompanying the 
Dogras beyond the border would hamper Kashmir, bring us into awkward collision with 
distant tribes, and drag ue no one can say how far. 

“0, Phe conclusion to which these remarks tend is plain enough. It may be objected 
that to withdraw our man would be a cause of triumph to the Kashmir Durbar, which has 
probably intrigued for that very purpose. I fully admit this objection, but I do not think it 
should prevent us from giving up a falee and almost intolerable position. 

“10. Any advantage expected from the nominal allegiance of the frontier tribea can be 
relained by encouraging Koshmir lo maintain existing engagementa with Chitral and Yasin, 
Hunza, Nagar, &c. And if the Maharnja be cautioned that we should hold him responsible 
for giving us Limely warning of any attempts from outside to meddle with these tribes, 1 
think he would send ue more speedy and accurate news than we now get, 

“12, Iu considering the above question it should not be forgotten that the passes may be 
expected to remain closed from December to April.” 

Seert, July 1681, No. 981, Mr. Henvey'’s Memorandum, dated the 30th March 1881.— 

ai dele 1001, Nos Bes “The aspect of aflairs at Gilgit has not become more en- 
couraging within the last few months. 

“2, Major Biddulph and Dr. Macartie have quitted the place, and, baving been enowed 
up at Astor for a month, have arrived in Koshmir. Lala Ram Kisben, Governor of Gilgit, 
has been summoned to Jaminu to confer with the Maharmja, and the duties of Governor will 
be carried on temporarily by General Shankar Singh and Bakshi Mulraj, the former o soldier 
of moderate capacity, and the latter an intriguer of some experience. Mr. Johnson, His High» 
ness’ wazir of Ladakh, has aleo been sent for, perhaps to be held in reserve in case the 
Maharaja may find it convenient 10 propose an English Governor for Gilgit, an arrangement 
which has been contemplated from time to time. Lieutenant-Colonel Tanner and Dr. Duke 
remain at Gilgit, and they will probably be left in peace by the mischief-makers of the locality, 
whether internal or external, for some months at least. i 

“3. The political outlook, however, ia gloomy. The discontent of the people of Gilgit and 
Panyal, aceasioned by grinding oppression, ie gathering fresh strength, and the Mabaraja’s 
officers seem incapable of profiting by the lecsons of oxperience, Aman-ul-mulk bas gained 
much power, but he professes to regard himaolf as having been insufficiently requiled for his 
latest services, and it is quite impossible to foretell what turn may be taken by hie crafty mind, 
or what his attitude may be in the event of Badakshan being oceupied by a foreign power. 
Hunza is eulking; Darel is excited; the Chailasis are ready to join in a raid on Gilgit, and a 
eomianetion of the tribes in favour of forcibly re-establishing Pablwan Dabadur in Yasin ie 
tal of. 

‘4. It does not follow that a crisis is imminent, for the past has shewn that rumours of 
such movements are more frequent than their occurrence ; Lut cerlainly fresh disturbances are 
witbin measarable distance, and the bare contingency cannot, in the light of recent events, be 
apprehended without grave anxiely for the safety and honor of the British officere at Gilgit. 

“6. I wish to place on record my conviction that the failure of the Gilgit Agency to 8c 
complish the objecta desired by Government is due to the secret opposition and intrigues of the 
Jamma Durbar. If, therefore, I recommend the withdrawal of the Agoney, ae in present cit 
cumstances 1 strongly do, my opinion is uot intended to convey any censure upon Major 
Biddulph, whose difficulties have been many and great, and whose guccess was bopeless from 
the very outeot, 

___ “6. 1f, however, it be resolved, ne I think it should be, lo withdraw the Agency, (he most 
important points remaining for dicevssion appear to be (1) in what light the determination > 
zie Goverment should explained to the Maharaja; and (2) whel new measures sho id be 
introduced, 





© Fide his domi-oficial of 201k Octor 
ber 1680. 
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«7, The Maharaja would not be surpri 

under coreful consideration Ue fais of the Gage thst the Government of India has had 
aly to the Viceroy a8 well os to His Highoers + which have lately occasioned much 

«g. ‘The objects with whieh Lord Lytton denuted Maior Bi ; 

in the enclosure of His Excellency’s Kharita, dated 29nd Sota Meelth to Gilgit. are set forth 

were, first, to obtain information in regard to events be ee 1877. Briefly tated they 

influence among the neighbouring tribes, ‘yond the border ; antl, second, to gain 

«9, Owing to circumstances which “ 

4c ajuvde tee. Oljests in’ vic: bats eet deeibed, and from causes which are aa 
Bildulph bas us ed every effort, in concurrence oan ys tained ; for, although Major 
friendship and confidence among the Chiefs and people of Y, i inthorities, to sow the seeds of 
ago sine idles of Lives people jeined together, and, after utiecking: tee fae mente 
lened to lay siege e i Gilgit i i A ine ‘ontier por 
ae y . fort of Gilgit ilel€ in which the Brilish officer were compelled 

«10. The Maharaja has often exprean al Z 
and the Government of India bus alread lose the safety of Major Biddutpt,, 
arvre prehed up ftom Kaslimir in time ob aad atthe Viena lacrily with which reinforcements 
yet had it nol been for the accidents of disunion among the Troalee Chic and feqwet. And 
Srdinarily late winter, the Gilgit Agency would probably have been reduced and of an extr. 
Decerbet last to perilous and Lumilatng art, 2 een reduce a. Seromber and 

“11. It appears, therefore, to bo unquestional inti i . 

a constantly recurring risk of ‘disturbances, wih ait neue, "and soloed st nation ot 
Gilgit, may at an unfortunate moment agsume formidable dimensions, ev : a mod inis-dences 
of eccurity eavnot he guacanteed to the British olficere in that reyron's ond that eccumires 
beyond the border cannot be undertaken by them without immineat dooger, as His Highens 
hipeclf bas offen pointed out to the Officer on Special Duty in Kachin eee 

“8, Tn short, the Brilish Agency at Gilgit can only be kept up at the ei f 
barrasament and dangers quite disproportionate to the good wbich can now be ex sted lo 
arise therefrom. And itis neither for the benefit of the Imperial Government, nor fe he 
advantage of the Maboraja, that the Ageney should be maintained in such conditions se 

‘13. For these or like reasons the Maharaja might be plainly told thal the Government 
of India ie not suliefied with the position of the officers at Gilgit, and hes determined t 
withdraw them, But though thie ia unavoidable For the present, the affairs of the Kashmir 
frontier muet. still continue to he au object of concern to the Government, and one in res eat 
to which the interests of the Empire will always demand early and accurate information a 

14, His Highness ought, therefore, to be ready to consent, if he is ea loyal as he pre. 
tends to be, that a native news-writer should reside at Gilgit for the purpose of collectin, fund 
forwarding intelligence to Government through the Officer on Special Duty in Keshmin’ oho 
shoyld, moreover, be recognised as the channel of communication between the two Goveri« 
ments upon all points connected with the external borders of the Kashmir State, whether in 
the direction of Gilgit, or in the direction of Ladakh. , 

“15. I have not lost eight of the chance that our news-writer might be immedi 
bought by the Darbar. But I think thst, if the Punjab Government kent, as the nee 
doing, a writer at Chitral, and if hie reports were compured with the letters from Gilgit, and 
with the communications of the Durbar, there would be a fair chance of gaining knowledge, 
more or less valuable, as lo passing eventa. At any rate the plan might be tried fora time. 
It would, however, be necessary to inetrnct the Punjab Government that intelligence received 
by it or its officers relaling to the Kashmir frontier should be invariably sent to the Otficer 
on Special Duty io Kashmir. 

16. The proposed change in the functions of the Officer on Special Duly would, of 
conrse, be diatasteful to the Maharaja, who would doubtless contend that it is opposed to the 
standing ordera which permit the Maharaja to approach the Government of India through his 
own representative, But if His Highness were given plainly to understand that the change 
is required by altered circumstances, and that Government is quite resolved to insist upon it, 
he would submit, after the usual protests aud appeals to promises and assurances which he pro- 
feasea to have received in days gone by. 

“17, But if Keshmir must be watched and controlled, the Government of India needs 
for that purpose local information and the advice of some one who is well acquainted with 
the politics and personnel of the Durbar. The Officer on Special Doty can furnish both, pro- 
vided that he ie given the means of collecting intelligence, and that Tis political functions are 
duly enlarged, 

“18. Lastly, it may be borne ia mind that, notwithetanding our present of arms to the 
Mabaraju and vur encourogement to him to extend hie dominiona nnd influence towards the 
Hindu Kash, the Durbar has always disliked the eatablishment of our Agency at Gilgit. It 
will therelore gain by the withdrawal of that Agency. In compensation the Maharaja may 
fairly Le called upon to yield a point elsewhere ; and, if disposed to resist, he might be warned 
that a modification of present arrangements is not only indispensable for our sutiefaction, but 
also essential to his own intereste as a safeguard againel natural, though, a# he would nasert, 
ungrounded, suspicious.” 


Orders of the Government of India.—The policy to be observed in 
tespect of the Gilgit frontier shortly afterwards formed the subject of dis- 


cussion with Mr. Henvey in person. The result was that that officer was 
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thorised to intimate to the Maharaja that the Gilgit Agenc 

bably be withdrawn before the end of the summer of 181 ns a Te 
nia May 1881, Mr. Henvey reported* the result, en 
© Beoret, July 1881, No. conversation which he had had with His Hj 1. a 
on this subject. The Maharaja appeared to consider that the mainteames? 
by his government of order on the Gilgit frontier, and the proper conta 
of the tribes beyond would be o difficult and responsible undertaking, in ri 
performance of which he relied upon the advice and aid of the British Gove : 
ment; and His Highness apeoialy asked for an opinion regarding the oan 
ment of affairs with Chitral. In the meantime Aman-ul-mulk had addressed 

; lettert to the Viceroy requesting plainly th 
+ hid, No. 985. 5 , i fi z y that he 
might be admitted into direct political relations with 
the British Government, z ore Department letter No. 1293E.P.,t dated the 

at 6th June 1881, communicated to Mr. Heny. 
ft eerol, Joly 1661, No 982 VY OF tt Government of India on a a 


situation in these words :— 


‘In the first place, with regard to the withdrawal of Colonel Tanner from Gilgit, 

+ have already explained to His Highness’ minister that'the change of circumstances since’1B77 
has so far diminished the importance of this post of observation, that it ie not thought worth 
while to maintain an Agency at present at this remote and almost inaccessible station. In 
repeating thie explanation to the Maharaja you will do so in terms reserving full discretion to 
send back an officer to Gilgit if this should hereafter appear desirable to the Government of 
India; and you will avoid any expression that might be taken as indicating any indifference 
on the part of the Government to the etate of affaira on that frontier, ' The relations of the 
Kashmir Durbar with the Slates immediately adjoining its northern frontier cannot be olherwies 
than a matter of permanent concern to the Government of India, which has by treaty a right 
to arbitrate in cases of dispute or difficulty. Moreover, His Highness the Maharaja, acting 
under the advice and encouragement of the British Government, has contracted witl "Chitral 
(the principal of these States) a definite engagement. It is consequently of manifest import. 
anee in the interests, both of the British Government and the Kashmir Durbar, to obtain early 
and accurate information of the course of events throughout that region. With this object 
chiefly, a British officer was placed at Gilgil, and His Excellency in Council now proposes to 
rely upon the Kashmir Durbar for supplying such information in future. You are requested 
to lay stress upon this matter in discussing it with His Highness, and to arrange that your 
office may be regarded as the ordinary channel of these communications between the Durbar 
and the Government of India, 

“In the second place, Lhe affairs of Chitral present, at this moment, various points 
requiring definite settlement. Aman-ul-mulk is now in full possession of the Yasin and 
Mastuj territory which he occupied when Pablwan Bahadur advanced against Gilgit at the 
end of lost year. The Yasin Chicf’s invasion was entirely frustrated by this movement of 
Aman-ul-mulk, and Pahlwan Bahadur is himself still under detention in Chitral, For hi 
services on that occasion, Aman-ul-mulk expects, with some reason, a substantial reward. 
He is reported to be looking for an increase of his treaty subsidy, and to desire that his abso- 
lute right to dispose, as he may cee Gt, of the country which he has seized from the Yasin 
Chief, may be recognised, In his recent letters to the Maharaja and to the British Govern- 
ment, he also showe anxiety as to his future position in regard to Afghanistan ; and with 

§ From Aman-tl-walk to His Excel- these apprehensions is probably connected his application§ lo 
Jeney the Viceroy, dated 27h April be admitted into direct political relations wilh the British 
1881. Government. 

“To this last-mentioned application the anawer, His Excellency in Council observes, ie 
clear. Aman-ul-mulk has, by 3 formal treaty, approved and recognised by the British Gov- 
ernment, given his allegiance to the Kashmir Maharaja; while the British Government is 
pledged to afford the Kashmir Durbar, if need be, its countenance and aid in maintaining 
the arrangement thus made. This being the reevgnised status of Chitral, the Amir of Kabul 
ean have no reason lo interfere with this dependency of the Maharaja of Kashmir, whose 
territories are by treaty under the protection of the British Government. You are therefore 
empowered to communicate these views of the Government of India as to the position of Chi- 
tral to the Chief of that State through his agents; but you should et the same time inform 
him that the British Government cannot entertain any question of modifying hie existing 
engagements with Kashmir. 

“ Upon the subjects of the reward to which Aman-ul-mulk may be entitled for hie be- 
haviour in relieving Gilgit, and of the future disposition of the Yasin territory now in hie 
possession, His Excellency in Council ean form no definite opinion until the whole matter has 
been discussed by you with the Maharaja, 

‘The Government of India are as yet imperfectly informed in regard to the political con- 
eiderations involved in the proposed territorial partition. It ie a question upon which the 
views of Uke Maharaja will carry much weight, since any material change in the status oF 
possessions of these Chiefehipe must obviously affect the management of affaire, and possibly 
the military as well as the political situation, upon that frontier, particularly in reepect to 
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jlpit iteelE, where it ia very desirable that the posili 7 
Oley It should be understood, however, that as Aree anne Sereroment shoald be 
gerved well of the British Government, itis desirable that he should be sree he jee ange 
complaint that bis services have not been properly requited ; while Pahlwan Bahadur onght to 
poy 2 heavy penalty for his outbreak. On these grounds some arrangement for contin i 
ameno-ul-mulk in a part of hie recent Scquisitions secme advisable, and there will b bee. 
tion to a substantial increase of the subsidy which he now receives. With Tegard how verb 
this latter point, it could not. be expected that the whole of the additional expen should be he ne 
by the Maharaja. You are therefore authorised in settling the amountat which the eubeidy it 
for the Future tobe fixed, to propose nat, while it _ continue to be paid under treaty by the 
ar, such portion of it as may seem ‘ou just shal oii i 
iy te Dah Goverment ‘y Fou j Hl be re-imbursed enoually to Kashmir 

“His Excelleney the Governor General in Council believes that ing i 
tions will enable you to come to a clear and confidential cadens ee 
upon the main questions now outetanding for determination, You will perceive that the Gev= 
erament of Indio feel themeclves bound to adhere to the engagement catered into in 1676.77, 
without receding from any of the obligations then undertaken, but certainly withoutany inten= 
tion to enlarge them, 
The withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency attests the confidence reposed in the Mahamja’s 
wer to manage the affairs of this frontier in the joint interests of ech Govemments. Rut 
is Excellency in Council is aware that this arrangement will probably necessilate more 
frequent consultation with the Government of India on the various important pointe of general 

icy that may from time to time arise. Hie Highness has therefore been informed, by @ 
jetter from the Viceroy, that you possess the Full confidence of your Government; and he haa 
heen asked to keep you constantly informed as to the course of events beyond his northern 
frontier, and to consult you in taking any measures affecting the relations of Kashmir with 
any of the neighbouring States.’ You will of course report the result of your conference with 
the Maharaja and hie minister, and you will refer for the consideration and orders of the Gov- 
ernment, before final decision, any important question that may arise.” 


Supplementary to these orders were letters addressed to the Maharaja 
and to the Ruler of Chitral which are set forth below :— 
{a) Kharita, dated the 15th June 1881, from the Viceroy to the Makaraja.— Your 


Highness hag already been acquainted by Mr. Henvey, when 
Sears, aly 1001s Me: 468: he was received by you at Jaromu in May, that the retention 
of a Britich officer at Gilgit is not, under nt circumstances, considered by me to be 


necessary. I have now the honour to inform Your Highness that Colonel Tanner has been 
instructed to leave Gilgit, with his office, before the end of this summer. 

“Your Highness is aware that the main objecte with which the Gilgit Agency was estab- 
lished in 1977, were to strengthen Your Highness’s hande in the general administration of 
your relations beyond that frontier, and to enable the British Government to obtain early 
and authentic information of the course of events in the adjacent country. I trust that the 
prosecution of these objects! which are still regarded by the Government of India as important, 
will be in no way contravened by the removal, at thie time, of the Agency.i But there are 
various questions connected with (he political situation in that quarter, which await settlement, 
and the joint interests of the two Governments require that upon these questions Your High- 
ness should be in complete possession of my views. I have therefore directed Mr. Henvey, an 
officer who possesses my full confidence, to avail himself of Your Highness’ presence at Srina- 
at as an opportunity for submitting all these matters to you in person ; in order that by free 
discussion with Your Highness and your ministers the necessary arrangements may le deter- 
mined to our mutual satisfaction and advantage. ; . iba DOS 

“The principal question for carly disposal relates to the affaire of Chitral, a Chiefship in 
subordinate alliance with Kashmir. ‘The conduct of Aman-ul-mulk in relieving Gilgit laet 
winter, and his claima and expectations, are well known to Your Highness. 1 do not desire 
that any service, rendercd by him to the British Government, should pass Without recompense j 
and I trast this will be remembered when the future disposal of Yasin territory now in his 
ppesession is considered. Dut on this subjects ag on all other details, I have empowered Mr. 

envey to communicate my views to Your Highness. 7 r 
whe is well known to pa that Your Highness, in undertaking to administer the affairs of 
your northern Frontier in accordance with the engagementa entered into in 1876, has under. 
taken an important task. I chal always be ready to aid Your Highness in its discharge ih 
my countenance and advice, and I trust that, in all questions of importance connected wit 
ee external relations, Your Highness will refer to me through my Offer on Special Duty in 
ashmir,’? 

(1) Kdarita, doted the 26th June 1851, from the Foreign Secretary to the Ruler of 

Chitral.—“ Your friendly letter, dated 27th April, for- 

Secret, July 1881, No. 389, warded by the hands of your trusted servant, Wafadar Khan, 

has been received by Hie Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, to whom 

it i@ @ matter of pleasure that you should have thus freely communicated to him your 

ee Excell desires me to assure you that services rendered to the British Government 

mccilenc' er . a 

are never forgoiten, vad that in this cage all the representations made by you will be very eure 

fully congidered. It is desirable, before any final answer can be sent to your letter, 
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i the Maharaja of Kashmir should be coneulted, and instructions have been sent 
Highneas the in Srinay rin order that he may ascertain the Maharaja’s views. In the ie 
time Walodar Khan is sent baek to you with these friendly assurances; and he hun beer 
desired to inform you in particular, with reference to the letters reenived by you from Badek 
shan, that the engagements between your State and Kashmir are recognised and upheld by 
the Britich Government, eo that you need have no concern with the affairs of Afghanistan, 
Moreover, the Amir Abdul Rahman of Kabul is a friend of the British Government,” 5 


Arrangements effected. —On the 30th June 1881, Mr. Henvey reporteg 
the measures taken to carry out these instructions, 


He had delivered the Viccroy’s kharita to the 
Maharaja, ond had discussed with the Durbar the affairs of the Gilgit frontier, 
and especially the future relations between His Highness's Government and 
Chitral. The three matters requiring attention were—(a), the proper appre. 
ciation of the Government policy towards the frontier; (6) a reward for the 
Ruler of Chitral; (c) the partition of Yasin. Aud the arrangements made 
in respect of these questions are concisely stated in the following extracts 
from Mr. Henvey's letter :— 


(2) “It is clearly understood that the Government of India reserves to itself Full dis. 
cration to send back a British officer to Gilgit, if this should hereufter appear desirable; and 
meanwhilo relies upon the Kashmir Government to supply me with early and accurate inform. 
ation of the course of events throughout the region immediately adjoining the northern border 
of His Highness’s dominions. 

(8) It has now been delermined lo present Aman-ul-mulk immediately with 260,000 
dham or Srinagar coin (British 225,000), and to raise his yearly allowance to 24,000 
mipoo is worth ten chi/ki* rupees, or the double of what he has hitherto received, 

H. The Maharaja would assign portions of the increased subsidy 
to Aman-ul-mulk’s sons, Nizam-ul-mulk and Afzal-ul-mulk, in the same way ae R2,000 
out of the present subsidy of Al2,000 chitki are underelood to be for Nizam-ul-mulk, 

. * * 


Socrot, July 1881, No. 301, 





“The bare mention of the wish of tho Government of India to share the increased ex» 
pense was go exceedingly distasteful to His Highness thet 1 refrained from pressing this pros 
posal. 

1 (¢) “As to the partition of Yasin the case appears to stand ag follows, Aman-u}-mulk 
has retained Mastuj im bis own hands, thereby gaining a strong defensive positivn, and one 
which is said to command an easy road from Badakshan. He has made over the central por- 
tion of Yasin known as Ghizr or Shavir to Muhammad Wali, con of the late Mir Wali, who 
was brother to Pablwan Bahadur and chiefly notorious for the murder of Mr. Hayward. 
Yasin itself haa been awarded to Mir Aman, brother of the late Gauhar Aman. These two 
chieftains are of the Khuskwakti family, and pot directly related to Aman-ul-mulk, thongh 
they must be reckoned as his nominees nnd dependants. His Ilighness the Maharaja does not 
appear (o look upon this disposition of the Yasin dominions as in any way open to objection ; 
and he is quite prepared to acknowledge accomplished facts and to recognise the nominees of 
Aman-ul-mulk, provided that Aman-ul-mulk holds himsolf responsible for their behaviour, 
aa he is willing to do, and stipulating that Pahlwan Babadur shall not be restored to any 
part of the territories which he by hie misconduct has justly forfeited. His Highness, how- 
ever, proposes, for obvious reasons of policy, to pay the Yasin subsidy, not to Aman-ul-mulk 
himeelf, but to the actual ralers of the Yasin territories,” 


The Government of India assented" to these arrangements. It seems that 
the details of the extra allowances for Aman-ul- 
mulk and his sons were modified soon afterwards 
in consultation with Mr. Henvey. The Maharaja announced the new arrange> 
ments to Aman-ul-mulk on the 22nd Julyt 1681, 
in these words :— 


* Secret, July 1881, No. 392. 


+ Secret, January 1868, No. 769. 


“In truth the service, which you have, from motives* of loyalty, performed, gives 
further proofs of your devotion and fidelity. There ia no doubt that those who are decked 
with the ornament of sense and prudence are always careful of the consequences of their ac- 
tions and roap the fruit of their exertions. Therefore 1 have, with great pleasure, given your 
agent leave Lo depart, io order that he may inform you of my approval of your services, a6 8 
reward for which I have ordered o grant of 350,000 vash (Srinagar old coin) anda ‘ khillat 
of seven picces of cloth besides to you. Both these presente have been made over to your 
above-named agent, who, I trust, will deliver them to you. Besides, I have increased yout 
annual allowance as per following detail, ao that the loyalty and devotion, which have ‘been 
imprinted on your mind from the first day, may grow (wo-fold. hak 

“In vonsideration of your servicea 1 agree to your proposal to divide the Yasin terntory, 
and I also approve of the arrangements made by you in that province, I have no reason te 
find fault with them. But I only wich that Pahlwan, who deserves punishment for his past 
misdeeds, should never be reinstaled in the government of Yasin. As regards 13,00", 
which was granted to Pallwan ae an allowance for Yasin, il will be assigned by the Goverso? 
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of Gilgit to those who have been appointed rulers in Yasi 


Snd obedionce, when their agente will present themeivcr de i, conditional on servica 


ves before him (the Governor of 


Gilgit) -— 
“Former allowance , Fi . ; 
Plaats og. ee ee eae 





Torau « 49,000 


Detail of present allowance-— 
* Aman-ul-mulk 


Sirdar Nizam-ul-mulk 

“Sons of Y Shah Malik Pn ye Ne ee 
Aman. 9 Afzul Malik ee, ee io 
ae i Hoe ee TD towo 
ubmulk(Muid. DP Pt 1,000 
Tora . $0,000 

Report to the Secretary of State,—Perhaps the best account of the policy 

os Saceol 3g. 1001 a: 605; which led to the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency 


is to be found in the extracts quoted below from 
the despatch’ to the Secretary of State No. 103, dated the 15th July 1861 :— 


“Your Lordehip will see that it haa been decided to withdraw the Gilgit Apency, and 
(hat the Maharaja of Kashmir hasbeen soinformed. The reasons for this step are various; but, 
it may be briefly stated that neither the Government of India, nor, Apparently, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, ie at present in a position to answer for the safety of a British officer at Gilgit in the 
event of a audden attack upon the place by the independent and unruly tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood ; while, on the other hand, the expectations formed from the establishment of the 
agency have not. been fulfilled, Major Biddulph wes deputed to Gilgit in 1877 with the 
object, frat, of obtaining trustworthy information in regard to occurrences beyond the border ; 
and, ¢econd/y, of gaining influence among the neighbouring tribes, There can be no doubt 
that Major Biddulph, who isan active and enterpriaing officer, has during his residence at 
Gilgit added much to our knowledge of the country round, and of the tribes inhabiting it ; the 
Jntelligence which he has from time to time obtained of the course of events in Chitral and 
Badakehan hae not been unimportant, and he was well placed for observing, during our recent 
occupation of Kabul, the general state and tendency of affairs in the countries bordering on 
North-Enst Afghanistan, On the other hand, his position in the remote corner of a foreign 
State obliged him to deal chiefly with these tribes through the medium, not always trast- 
worthy or favourable, of the local officials. Any attempts to exercise direct influence would 
have been met by suspicion and jealousy ; while he was continually hampered by the double- 
dealing, intrigues, and feuds of the petty Chiefe over whom he had no real control. The 
late rising of the Yasin Chief, who had previously been friendly, and whose conduct ia still 
unexplained, shows that the Political Agent had failed, probably throngh the inevitable diffi- 
cullies of his situation, to eccure any solid or durable influence over the petty chiefships with 
whom he has had dealings for three years past. Under theso circumstances, it appeared to no 
that the British Agency at Gilgit could only be kept up at the expense of embarrassment and 
anxieties altogether dieproportionale to the advantages which could be expected to result from 
ite maintenance. We therefore decided to withdraw it, and to leave altogether in the hands 
of the Kashmir Durbar the local management of affairs upon the northern frontiers of the 
State, 4 

“Tho communicationa made to the Kashmir Durbar upon the subject, and the instruc- 
tions issued to the British officers concerned, will be found among the enclosures to thie de- 
spalch. The Mahareja has not been given to understand that the withdrawal of the Agency is 
final. On the contrary, the Government of India have reserved full discretion to send back 
an officer to Gilgit if this chould hereafter seem desirable, Hie Highness has further been 
informed that the relations of the Kashmir State with the chiefehips adining iia northera 
frontier cannot be otherwise than a matter of permanent concern to the Brilish Government ; 
that the Durbar will be expected to aupply early and accurate information of the course of 
events throughout that region ; and that the Britieh officer on special duty in Kashmir should 
be consulted on matters affecting the relations of Kashmir with apy of the neighbouring 
States. But Colonel Tanner, who is now carrying on the duties of the Gilgit Agency, has 
heen directed to march down before the end of the eummer, with his office establishment, and 
to inform the Chiefs and others with whom be has relations that the Agency will not remain 
during the coming winter. He will avoid all appearance of haste, and will conclude any 
cureent business or correspondence ; but it is expected that he will have left Gilgit by the en 
of the prese: nth. 

“Te wilt te he from the correapondence enclosed that Amen-ul-mulk, the lero 
Chitral, by whose action the late invasion of Gilgit territory from Yasin swap Trustraled " 
applied to be admitted into direct political relations wilh the Dritish Government, and a 
in a claim to » substantial reward for hie services, His agent has been to Sim| an aL 

resented a letter from his master setting forth certain definite requeste. Ae ‘mee he 
kos, with the approval of the Government of India, contracted engagements i cl 
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tered into a condition of subordinate alliance with the Kashmir State, his applica: 

fe admilted to direct political relations cannot be enlerlained, He has, hovwey et ation to 
assured in regard to hie expressed apprehensions of encroachment or interference from th 
direction of Afghanistan, and (he Maharnja’s attention has been directed to his claims, ie 

“Mr. Honvey’s report of the reault of his diecussion, upon thece subjects, with Ri 
Highness the Moharaja ond hia Ministers, has been teceived, and is inclosed with this den 
spatch. It will be observed that the Maharaja proposes to increase the Chitral subsidy, dectin, 
ing the offer that a share of the expense should be borne by the British Government, and th; t 
Hie Highness also agrees, conditionally, to the partiion of the Yasin territories desired 1, 
Amap-ul-mulk. We see no reason for demurring to the views of the Maharaja, whio is prin 
cipally inlerested in these arrangements ; and we have inelructed Mr. Henvey accordingly,” 3 


Views of Her Majesty’s Government.—The Secretary of State (Lorg 
© Secret, Despatch No. 96, dated the Hartington) on the whole approved* of the with. 
16ib September 1681. drawal of the Gilgit Agency. But His Lordshi 
Sterol daneary, 1689, Nos 741. made some significant remarks about the possib}. 
lity of confidence in the Kashmir Durbar proving misplaced. The material 
parts of the despatch are as follows :— 


The result of the careful consideration which Your Excellency in Council has given to 
the question, consequent on the attack on Gilgit which waa made by Pablwan Khan of Yasin 
in the autumn of last year, has led you lo the conclusion that the Agency there could only be 
kept up at the expense of embarraesments and anxieties disproportionate to the advantages 
that might be excepted from its maintenance, The Officiating Agent has accordingly been 
directed to withdraw with his establishment before the end of the summer, and the decision 
to this effect has been communicated to the Maharaja of Kashmir, although in terma which 
reserve to Government, full diacretion to seud back an officer to Gilgit, should such o meugore 
hereafter appear desirable. 

“ Under all the circumstances of the case, I approve of the decision at which you have 
arrived, The appointment of an Agent at Gilgit appears from the first to have been distaste. 
fal to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and from whatever cause, hae failed to realise the expecta. 
tions wilh which it was made in 1877. The position in which Major Biddulph was placed 
by the outbreak of ast year, if not one of serious danger, wae certainly humiliating, and 
only some very clear advantage would justify the permanent retention of an officer in a post 
0 isolated, exposed to such attacks, At the same time it cannot be overlooked that the offect 
of the withdrawal of the Agent may possibly be practically to close a valuable channel of 
information as to the course of events in the countries between Kashmir and Ruasian Turkia- 
tan, at a moment when such information is likely to be of particular interest, as well as to 
diminish in some degree your knowledge of the intrigues to which that part of the frontier 
is specially exposed. How far thie result may follow must, to a very great extent, depend 
upon the good faith of the Maharaja of Kashmir, in which Your Excellency in Council ie no 
doubt justified in confiding. In the evont, which I should be sorry to anticipate, of that 
confidence proving to be misplaced, and of the Maharaja failing to keep you fully informed 
of what is passing on his borders and those of his feudatory, the Mir of Chitral, it might be 
necessary o reconsider the expediency of deputing an officer to Gilgit, at all events, during 
the summer months, 

“ As regarde the relations between the Maharaja of Kashmir and Uhe Chiefs of Chitral, 
I approve of the orders which you have issued, It is desirable that the dependence of Aman- 
ul-mulk on His Highness, which bas been recognised by treaty, belween the two Itulers, should 
be maintained and confirmed, especially as the result of recent events has been to place the 
Chief of Chitrat in possession of Yasin, which is on the Gilgit side of the watershed.” 

4 Secret, November 1681, Nons—1n, He Gilgit Agency was closcdt in July 1861. 

The course of events subsequent to the withdrawal of the Gilgit 

t Denpatch to the Secretary or into AGency.—The withdrawal of the Gilgit Ageacy 
No, 88, dated the 26th Augut 1882. marked not so much a change of policy as & 
Secrets Aupunl 1082, Bo. 40. change of plan. And the gist of the new plan} was— 


"to leave the local management of affaire on the northern frontiers in the hands of the Kash- 
mir Durhér, at the eame time requiring them to keep ua (the Government) accurately informed 
of the course of eveuts in that direction, and to consult the British Officer on Special Duty 10 
Kashmir on matters affecting the relatione of Kashmir with any of the neighbouring States. 


In explaining this plan to the Sccretary of State 
the Government of India remarked§ that— 


“although the ability of the Kashmir Durbar to control the remote and unruly tribes 
in question may be doubtful, etill the lendency of recent events has been to increase our confi 
dence in the eventual guccesa of what we consider to be the only practicable policy ope? 
to w.” 


Attitude of the Kashmir Durbar.—One of the obstacles in the way of 
carrying out these revised arrangements has been the failure of the Kashmir 


§ The, 
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Durbar to refer all matters relating to external affai é 
Duty. The steps taken to removo this oleGidls tes ee eee ecial 
sixth chapter (pages 59-62) of this Précis, cribed in the 
The policy of the Amir of Kabul to: fps , 
ty with wbich the Goveramentfot India have hnd-te ere hon arene ical 
the Amir of Kabul. It has been shown that up to the year 1876 ike cou y 
tion between Chitral and the Afghan dominion was close. Tho Amir Sher Ali 
rofessed to regard Aman-ul-mulk as his feudatory ; and although the claim was 
not admitted by the Chicf nor recognised by the British Government, it had 
some foundation. Immediately after the subordinate alli t 


Kashmir had been scttled in 1876-77, the Amir Sher Ali peor at oe 


aor saehee mulk in language which called forth a vi 
re i ; , protest from Lord Lytton’s Goveriaant’ The 
oe of Peshawar was instructed to warn His Highness in these 


Rumours which you are reluctant to credit have reached Peshawar that he is endeavours 
ing to assume sovereignty over Bajaor, Swat, Dir, and Chitral. You deem it your duty to 
remind His Highness that the British Government has never recognised any claim on bis part 
to allegiance from these terrilories. Any attempt to enforce it without our assent will therefore 
be regarded by us as on unfriondly act incompatible with existing engagements.” 


At the time of the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency the Amir Abdur Rah- 
9 Of, Despatch fromthe Seeeary of TAN addressed the Ruler of Chitral in a tone 
State, No, 68, da th Pewmist indicating that His Highness wns disposed® to 


38a. 
Becret, March 1862, No. 77. assume an attitude towards this State to which it 
might be necessary to take exception. And thesituation was complicated by 
Becret, July 1881, Noo, 914-399. the fact that Aman-ul-mulk expressed fear of ag- 


‘ gression from Kabul, and begged to be admitted 
into direct alliance with the British Government. 


The status of Chitral as recognised by the Government of India.— 
Since the engagement of 1876-77 was contracted the Government of India 
have consistently maintained that the political position of Chitral has been 
marked by two distinctive features:--subordination to Kashmirt; independ- 

4 cence aly Seis Nac on enceof Kabul. Thus on the 25th June 1861 Aman- 
ate ul-mulk was re-assured in @ kharitat from the 


Foreign Secretary :— 


“The engagements belween your State and Kachmir sre recognised and upheld by the 
Brilich Government, so that you need have no concern with the affoirs of Afghanistan, 
Moreover, the Amir Abdur Rahman is a friend of the British Government.” 


This view is further ilustrated by the subjoined quotation from instruc+ 
tionst sent to the Officer on Special Duty on the 
1 Geeret, July 1881, No, 386. enme subject :— 

“ Aman-ul-mulk hos, by a formal treaty, approved and recognised by the British Govern. 
ment, given his allegiance to the Kashmir Mabaraja, while the British Government is pledged 
to afford the Kashmir Durbar, if ned be, its countenance and aid in maintaining the arrange- 
ment thus made, This being the recognised statue of Chitral, the Amir of Kabul can have no 
reason to interfere with this dependency of the Maharaja of Kashmir, whose territories are 
hy treaty under the protection of the British Government, You are therefore empowered to 
communicate these views of the Government of India as to the position of Chitral to the Chief 
of that State through his agents; but you should at the same time inform bim that the British 
Government cannot entertain any question of modifying his existing engagements with 
Kashmir. 

* * * * * * * * 

“His Excellency the Governor General in Council believes that the foregoing instructions 
will enable you to come to a clear aud confidential understanding with the Maharaja upon the 
Main questions now outstanding for determivation. You will perceive that the Government 
of India feel themselvee bound to adhere to the engagements entered into in 1876-77, without 
receding from any of the obligations then undertaken, bul certainly without avy intention to 
enlarge (bem.” ; 

‘At the beginning of 1882§ the Ruler of Chitral 
was allowed to send an Agent to Calcutta. The 
objects of this mission were avowedly to obtain a further re-assurance in respect 
of Afghan encroachments, and to arrange for Aman-ul-mulk’s son's visiting 


§ Secret, March 1882, No. 157. 
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ig Excellency the Viceroy. The main and scarcely concealed purpose 
ae into @ direct political engagement with the Government of Tndig Nd 
Agent took back with him a kharite: from the Foreign Secretary, dateq a 
8th March 1982, which contained these words :— 8 


“ince I wrote you my lelter of 25th June last, His Excellency hae learnt with 
tetisfaction from the Mahvenja of Kashmir that His Highness has worthily Fewarded eat 
good rervices, which, as I have written to you before, will not be forgotten by the Daitish 
Government. With reference to what you have written on this point, I am to ay that @ 
Jong aa you adhere to your agreement with the Maharaja of Kashmir, you will share the favour 
which the Britich Government extends to the Maharaja and those connected with him, For 
thie reason it ia right and expedient that on all questions of State you should communicate 
with the British Government through the Maharaja, whose interests and your own are 
identical. 
ide * You eeem still to have doubts regatding the intentions of the Amir of Afghanistan 
towards your country, bat His Excellency has already re-assured you on that point. More. 
over, the communication which you have received from the Amir since you wrote your letter 
under reply, shows that the Amir understands and will not interfere with your relationg with 
the British Government. However, in order to remove all doubte from your mind, the fact 
that your engagements with Kashmir are recoguised and upheld by the Britioh Government 
will be pointed out to the Amir’s Agent in attendance on the Viceroy, 

Jn your letter to my predecessor, Sir A. Lyall, you ask that the verbo! requests of 
Wafadar Khan may be complied with, Wafadar Khan accordingly haa told me that you 
wish to depute your son to India, I am to tell you that it will give much satisfaction to Hig 
Excellenoy to receive honourably and ae hie guest the son of one who has done such good 
service, It is understood that your eon will come privately as a {riend, and that any represent. 
ation on matters of State which you may desire to make will be made through the Maharajs 
of Kashmir, whom, doubtless, your son will visit on hie way lo India.” 


‘ A copy of this kharita was sent to the Kashmir 
© Secret, April 1882, No. 968, Durbar." The Maharaja appeared to be “ex. 
tremely gratified” by its terms. 


In fulfilment of the promise conveyed to Aman-ul-mulk that his political 

position would be explained to the Amr, the subject was discussed with His 

+ Secret, March 18a8, Nos. 07—158, Highness’s Agent on the 2nd Marcht 1682, and 
E.-W. page Al, the following note was placed in his hands :— 


“Aman-ul-molk of Chitral has expressed apprehensions of encroachment from the 
direction of Hadakshan; these apprehensions seem to the Government of India unfounded, 
and they do not wish to trouble the Amir about them while he is engaged in settling hie own 
affairs. 

“But I have been desired to remind the Agent to the Amir of the position of Chitral 
which has alwaye been considered independent of Hadakehan by the Government of India. 
His Highness is aware that in 1877, Chitral entered into subordinate alliance with Kashmir, 
and consequently with Kashmir enjoys the protection of the British Government. These 
relations have been acknowledged by the Amir in his letter of July last to Aman-ul-mulk, 
and consequently if it had not been for the apprehensione of Aman-ul-mulk, which His Ex- 
cellency believes Lo be unfounded, it would not have been thought necessary for me to epeak to 
General Mir Ahmad on the subject. Howover, it is well that the Amir’s subordinates in 
Badakehan should understand the position.” 


This communication waa duly forwarded to the Amir. His reply seemed 
to show that he had not gained a sufficiently clear view of the situation. Ac+ 
cordingly a further letter, dated the Srd May 1882, was addressed by the 
Foreign Secretary to His Highness’ Agent. It is quoted below :— 


His Excellency the Viceroy thinks that Hie Highness may not be clearly informed of 
the views which have always been held by the Government of India with regard to the posi- 
tion of Chitral, and desires me to state the facts as follows :-— 


“Chitral has never been recognised by the Government of India as connected with the 
Btate of Afghanistan; and without going further back than the time of the late Amir Sher Ali 
Khan, it will be sufticient to remark that a communication was addressed to His Highness in 
1977 by order of the Viceroy, in which it was pointed out that the Brilish Government had 
never recognised any claim on his part to allegiance from Chitral, On the contrary, the 
Government of India is under a solemn engagement to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir over Chitral, and to afford His Highneas countenance and material aid, 
if necessary, in defending and maintaining hia rights over that country. As the British Gov- 
ernment is invariably faithful to ils engagements, His Excellency the Viceroy directa me 10 
say that he considers himself bound to full in all pointe tho obligations of the Government 
of India towards the Mabaraja of Kashmir,” 
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Tlcoent correspondence shows that the A; 


” 1 mir has disclaimed® all ; . 
o secret, Drapatch to the Becrcry OF interfering with Pe apa inteation 


of Plate, No.0, dated the 8th Jauury has adopted a atimieente While Aman-ul-malk 


1 ve tone in hia dealings wi 
1884. the Kashmir Durber, ange with 
knowledgments of the supremacy of the Mabarjen. hae been Profuse in ac. 


The internal affairs of Chitral.—A few words w 
somewhat voluminous ee about the cou 
oper, Masluj, and Yasin, since the withdrawal of the Gile; 
pe Pe ther the expulsion of Pallwan in 1680.81 his chested divided 
Seeret, July 1931, No. 891. (os has been shown) between Aman-ul-mulk who 
kept Mastuj, Muhammad Wali (son of Mir Wali) 
to whom was allotted the central part of Yasin, known os Ghizr or Shavir, 
and Mir Aman (brother (of Gauhar Aman), who got the rest of Ynsin. 
The two latter were recognised by the Kashmir Durbar as Aman-ul-mulk’s 
nominees, for whom he was responsible. His Iighness also stipulated that 
Pahlwan was not to be restored to the territorics which he had forieited by his 
misconduct. 

After this partition Pahlwan wandered into exile, chiefly in Tangir, 

© Prldwan's half-brother. where he found enemies of Aman-ul-mulk in Blulk 

¢ Arman-ul-niull’s brother. Aman® and Shert Afzal. 

Early in 1882, Mir Aman entered into an agreement with Aman-ul-mulk, 

secret, Avgest 189%; No. 498, renouncing in his fevour all claims to the “ country 
é _ of Mastuj, é.¢., from the Sindur Pass to Mozai 
Buruis as far as the frontier of Chitral.” Mir Aman’s rule in Yasin proved. 
Gecret, F.,Jnnuary 1683, No. 4¢9,  U2popular, and Pahlwan etirred up intrigues in the 
neighbouring States. Consequently, in the end of 
1862, the Ruler of Chitral proposed to turn Mir Aman and Muhammad Wali 
out of Yasin and to put one of his own sons in their place. He alao expressed 
a wish to march, with the Maharaja’s aid, against Pahlwan and Mulk Aman in 
Tangir, The Maharaja was 2 ate averse to these proposals, because be did 

. : 3 not wish to see Aman-ul-mulk’s power extended b: 
Secret By April 1689, Nos. 211-226. +146 complete exclusion of the Khushwakti ranch, 
Later on His Iighness was disposed to agree to the proposals, but in is 

: ogo, Meantime Pahlwan took the initiative and invad 
Secret B. June 1889, Nos. 218259. -Vacin with a small force from Tangir and Darel. 
Ife gained a temporary success and captured Mir Aman; but on advancing 
towards Mastuj he was defeated and put to flight by Afzal-u!-mulk, one of 
Aman-ul-mulk's sons. This son has remuined in charge of Yasin. canes has 
. been correspondence about a scheme for a join 
Serret RS AN GUL INR Noe 289-90 teach by Chitral and Kashmir on Tangir and Darel, 
but nothing has come of it, and the latest phase of the situation is that both 
Aman-ul-mulk and the Maharaja havo shown a disposition to be reconciled 

with Pahlwan. 

The views of the Government of Indin on these events have been that 
it would not be wise for the Maharaja to attempt to thwart Aman-ul-mulk’s 
project of establishing his sons in Yasin; and that it would be better to 
co-operate with Chitral in attacking Taugir and Darel than to allow Aman-ul- 
mulk to annex those countries. - ; 

Aman-ul-mulk is now an old man, more than 60 years of age, His 

Secret E., Novewber 1899, Nor.2y9. death will probably be followed by a struggle for 
aa, power amongst his sons. 


Affairs in Dir.—It has been shown that in 1876-77 Rahmatulls Khan of 
Dir was inclined to enter into friendly relations with the Kashwir Durbar, but 
that he would have preferred an alliance with the British Government. Shortly 
afterwards the Chicf tendered allegiance to the Amir of Kabul, but he soon 
seemed to repent of this step, and professed 
willingness to accept the suzerainty of Kashmir. 
Accordingly, when the Viceroy advised the Maharaja about the nature of the 
Chitral convention, His Excellency alludedt to 
Rahmatulla Khan in these words :— en 

ee ive hi of being recognised as a protected feudatory of the Brili 
Kiviceceank Fue wien Pe a gksses be willing to wecept his vassalage, and = such a 

a 


ill serve to sum up a 
Tse of events in Chitral 





® Beeret, November 1877, No. 70. 


+ Tid, No. 73, 
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course desirable for the objects we have in view, I will gladly recommend that Chief to make 
a tender of allegiance to the Kashmir State,’ 


tho matter dropped for the time; but it eame up again in 189] 
ete crates wero being settled after the expulsion of Palilwan,” when 
letter® of the 80th June 1881 the Officer on Special 


* Secret, July 1881, No, $01. Duty remarked as follows :— 


« In the course of my conversations with the Maharaja, His Highness im: 
me the importance of securing the serviees of the Chief of Dir. Some corres; 
snbject. look place in October 1877, to the effect generally that the Vv Leroy | did not wish the 
Mahamja to accept the vassalage of Dir againat His ITighness’s From the manner z 
which the Maharaja has now reverted to the question, I gather that His Highness would, in 
reality, be glad to extend hie influence to Dir, whilo affecting that his sole object is to further 
British interests,” ‘ 


Pressed up, 
n 
spondence on this 






In reply Mr. Henvey was instructedt+ not to 
"allude to or encourage the Maharaja’s views 
regarding Dir.” And when the arrangements for the withdrawal of the 
“ Gilgit Agency were reported to the Secretary of 
State, it was saidt that— 


«there appears to be no advantage in dealing with the Chief of Dir through Kashmir or in 
encouraging the Kashmir State to attempt to extend ite influence in that quarter.” 


+ Socret, July 1681, No, 802, 


} Tbid., No, 893. 


The Secretary of State concurred in this opinion. 
Recently{ the Chief of Dirand his son Muhammad Sharif Khan have 
€ Secret despatch to Secretary of Made overtures to the Mabaraja which His Tligh- 
State, No. 9, dated &th January 1884. — ness seems to interpret os a tender of allegiance 
intended to obtain pecuniary aid. The Officer on Special Duty has been in. 
#* Forvign Department No, 2978E, formed that the Government of India are “ in- 
dated 2Lat December 1883. clined to view with favour the establishment of 
friendly relations between the Maharaja and the Chief of Dir’; but “ would 
not desire to put pressure on cither party with that object.” 

Hunza and Nagar.—The condition of affairs in these States has not 
altered materially during the last two years. Ghazan Khan of Hunza seems to 
be still on indifferent terms with the Kashmir Durbar. 

Towards the end of 1682tt Azar Khan restored his father Jafir Khan to 
$5ceret E., Seplember 1682, Nos, 586 pwere . Sear a aan expelling a (own) bro- 
to 628. : her Muhammad who had usurped authority. Soon 
yf Teds Tanoary 1888, Now 22210 a rt oreards Muhammad Khanty died. : 

These changes have been favourable for the Maharaja, because Jatir 
Khan and Azar Khan ore hig friends, while Muhammad Khan was closely con- 
nected with the Chief of Hunza. 

Chaprote continues to be a source of discord between Hunza, Nagar, and 

Socret Ey Junuary 1883, Nos.222 to Kashmir. A small garrison of the Maharaja's 
228. troops is still there, and Azar Khan still commands 
the place either in person or through his brother and friend Alif Khan. Nagar 
has clearly more hold than Hunza on Chaprote. 

When Azar Khan expelled Muhammad Khan from Nagar the Officer on 

gprted, Soptoruer 1682, No, 687. Special Duty proposed§§ to remark to the Durbar, 

that it was— 
“to be regretted that a fort in the Maharaja’s keeping should have been utilised by a depend- 
an of the Kashmir Government, for av aggressive movement against one of His Highnczs’s 
allius. 


The Government of India, however, did not think|||| that any such inter- 


Ill Zaid, No. 608. ference was necessary seeing that— 
“under arrangements made by the Government of India in 1877, the small States Iunza, 
eae) Nagar, &c.,9/1 are not in alliance with the Maharaja, but 


under his suzerainty.” 


It must be noticed*** here that Hunza and Nagar 
are not amongst the petty States which have been 
‘ recognised hy the Government of India as being 
subject to the suzerainty of the Kashmir Durbar. Nevertheless, the Govern 
ment of India are concerned with the relations between the Mabaraja and these 
States. Accordingly in 1682, when it was found that His Highness had failed 





©°°On this point ace Secret E., Sept 
ember 1862, Nos. 566 to 628. B. 
Page 4 
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to acquaint the Officer on Special Duty fully with events in Hunza and N, 
p remonstrance against this neglect stated the views of the Governor Genera in 
Council os follows :— 


“Under the treaty of 1846, the British Government ie responsible for the protection of 
Kashmir ; and the Government. of Kashmir, on the other ha a; ceknowled ges British supre- 
macy> and engages 1o submit to the arbitration of the British Government in cases of dispute 
with neighbouring powers. Moreover, when the Political Officer at Gilgit wae withdrawn, it 
was intimated to the Mabaraja, in the Viceroy’s letter of 18th June 1481, that the Govern- 
ment of India would expect His Highness to refer to them, through the Officer on Special 
Duly, all questions of importance connected with hig external relations. It cannot, there- 
fore, be disputed that the Government of India has a material interest in His Highness’s rela- 
tions with the States on hia frontier, and that the Maharaja is bound by his engagements to 


a 
refer to the Governor General in Council before be sdopte any line of ection calculated to 
excita hostile feelings among those States.” 





APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX 1 (tee p. 36). 





Menorandum by Captain Arthur Broome, on Special Duly in Karhmir, en 


: edad ce A ens sees 
leiter of the 15th September 1946, to the Governor General’s closed in his demi-officiat 


Agent on the North-West Frontier. 
Kéukba-Bamba Chicfs—The term Gtieka or Kakktir Bamba is applied to the petty 
cpa? wih Dessoke ale Mubammadan tribes dwelling on either bank of the Jhelum 
No, 1143. eee cee ee on en tribes on the lett bank 
‘indus. ictly speaking, th i i 
cable to those on the left, and Bamba to thore onthe right” of the ate nae ee 
they are all termed Ktikkitr Bambas. Of the Bamlas the three principal Chiefs are chore cf 
Katbai, Dopdttab, and Mozuferabad on the immediate banks of the ver, 7 
Kathai.—The Raja of Kathai is Sultan Zabardnet Khan, on of Sulta 
Khan. He used to pay a revenue of Rs, 7,000 per annum to the "Gaverans of a 
received daily pay from the Goverament of Rs. U1, half in grain, half in epecie. He can 
muster about 1,000 armed men, He is himself at present at Baramulla, but his Vizier Alta 
Mohammad, with 200 men, is at Kashmir with Sheikh Emam-ad-dio. 
The Sheikh basa few Sipahis in bis Fort at Kathai, 
Dopitttak and Doarbid.—Sultan Atta Mubammad Khan, son of Nasir Ali Khan, i 
Rajah of Doptitiah and Doarbid. He used to pay a revenne of Re, 7,000 per ine ees 


receive pay st Lhe rate of Re. 18 perdiem, Hecan muster about 1,000 fighti 
is at present iu the city with 150 men. 2 ighting meno, end 


The Sheikh haa a few men ia the Fort of Dopittah. 
Mozufferabad.—There are three Chiefs in joint authority in this district, viz.~ 


4at.—Sultan Muhammad Khan, a minor aged 5 years, son of Rehmatulla Khan and 
grandson of Zabardust Khan. His father Rehmutulla married a daughter 
of Moyezadin, late Raja of Kuruah, and on her husband’s death, she married 
Sheikh Emam-ud-din, the Governor of Kashmir. This young boy is with bie 
step-father in the city. 

2nd.—Sultan Nujuf Kban, also Raja of Kobari,son of Akbar Ali Khan, brother- 
a of Zabardust Khan. He is now at bis own exclusive diatricl of 

ohart. 
Srd.—Sultan Husein Khan, nephew of Zabardust Khao, now at Mozafferabad. 


These three Chiefs can muster about 5,000 armed men in the district, of whom a portion 
are permanently paid troops, The revenue formerly paid wos Rs. 9,000 aunually, and the 
daily pay received was Re. 24. The Sheikh keeps no troops in Mozufferabad. 

The following are the principal Kikkiir Chiela :— 

Bunniar.—There are two Rajas of this district, viz, Abdullah Khan, so0 of Sirafraz 
Khan, and Goalsher Khao, son of Muhammad Khan and nephew to Abduilah Kban. They 
have about 500 fighting men, of whom 300 have arrived in the perguonab of Bungil, vorth- 
west of the city; the remainder are with themselves at Bunsiar. They have not paid any 
revenue, but receive a stipend of Rs. per day. There are wo forts or Sirkari thenpag in 
their country. 

Uri.—The Raja of this district is Mozuffur Khan, son of Sirbulland Khan. He is now 
at Uri. His force amounts to about 700 men, of whom 300 are in Kachmir under Jubbah 
Khan aod Attah Muhammad Khan, bis cons, He pays Rs. 1,500 yearly revenue and receives 
adaily stipend of Rs. 7. He also hasa jagir of 200 karwabs of grain in Komraj. The 
Sheikh haa a garrison of some 30 men in the fort of Uri ander Joallah Singh, son of the late 
Rajah Tegh Singh. 

Chitkér,—This district is governed by two Rajas who are cousins. Mobabut Khan and 
Njif Khan, sons respectively of Juog Khan and Palwabo Khan, who are the sons of Yar 
Alli Khan, They are both at Chikér and are in alliance with Atta Muhammed Khan of 
Dopiittah. They pay yearly a revenue of Rs. 2,000, and receive & daily stipend of Rs. 9. Their 
force amounts to about 1,000 men. The Sheikh has about £0 men in the fort of Chika 

Eotelee or Kote-—-Futteh Khan, son of Shah Nawaz Khan, io the Roja of this district. 
He is now at Kote, and isin alliance with the Dopittah Raj Hie force amounts to about 
500 men. He pays a yearly revenue of Res. 2,500, and receives @ slipead of Re. 1 per diem. 
There are no forts in his couvtry. 

DAunnee.—There are three Rajas to this district : 


Ist.—Sher Alli Khan. 
2nd.—Shahb E . 
oa ae a son of Muhammad Ameen Khan and nephew of Sher Alli 


Khan. 
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reo at Dhunnee, and are in alliance with the Mozufferabad Thajos. Their 


I th . 
They are a bout 1,000 men (and is called Daleel Sowabil), They pay Yearly revenue 


force amounte to a 


3,000. 
# Ne Sbeikb has about 100 men in the fort of Dbunnee under Gadah Singh. 


Kokdri-—The Raja of this district is Sultan Nujnff Khan, eon of Akbar Ali 
who eles a ebare in Mozufferabnd. He is now at Kohari, Hie force amounts tent 
1,500 men, a portion of which are with Sher Abmed in Komraj. He pays Rs. 3,000 year 
revenue aud receives a daily stipend of Re, 24. ly 

There never has been a Sirkari thanua ia Kohari, 

Kaghén,—There are two Rojas to this dietrict— 


Ist—Syud Anwar Shab. 
2nd—Zamiv Shab. 


They ore now both at Kaghao; (heir force amounts lo about 500 men, of which a portion 
is with Sber Ahmed in Komraj. They pay ov aunual reveoue of Re. 500 and receive g 
daily stipend of Re. 6, There never has been a Sirkari thaona in Kaghin, 

To the north of the districts of the Bamba Rajas on the Jhelum are several other Chiefs 
who, though not strictly coming under the term, may be classed with the Kikktr Bambos, 
They are also called the Northern Rajas. 

Kilrnah.—There are two Rajas of this district, viz :-— 

41st.—Sher Ahmed Khan, son of Mungoor Khan. 
2nd—Moyezudin Khan, brother of Munsoor Khan, aud son of Sultan Nasir Alli, 
both Bumbas, 


The daughter of Moyezudin was married first to Rehmutulla Khan of Mozufferahad, 
aud now to Sheikh Emam-ud-div. Both these Rajas are in alliance with the Mozuflerabad 
Rajae, and lately with the Sheikh. 

They have been yaghee for the last Lwo years, and paid no tribute until within the last 
two wouthe. About seven months ago their relatives, who were hostages at Kashmir, escaped 
(probably were allowed to escape). Thoy used to pay ayearly revenue of Ke. 7,000 and receive 
a daily etipeud of Re. 5, 

Sher Ahmed Khan is one of the most violent of the Chicfs ; be and his uncle arc now, ot 
the Sheikh’s suggestion, ravaging Komraj with a force of about 3,000 men, partly their own 
aud pactly belonging (o other Chiefe. There are also about 1,000 men at Kiimmah and 200 in 
the city, and Najaf Khan son of Moyezudin. 

Muckipoora in Komraj.—Rajus Hybut Khan and Mozuffur Khan, sous of Suftur Alli 
Kban, have or had a jagir in thie district. They are Bambas, They have a force of about 
500 men, of whom 100 are iu the city, and with the remainder they have joined Sher Ahmed 
and gone into insurrection, and are plundering and doing much mischief in Komraj. 

The daily stipends above referred to are in fact a sort of eubsistence money for the hostages 
and small contingents alwaye present with the Governor of Kashmir. 


Memo,—The above information was chiefly furnished by Mirza Syfoodin. 
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Translation of an Agreement, dated Simla, the 3rd Usouj, Sambat 1909 (i 
; Sesith 
ber 1846), by Dewon Jovala Sahai, Dewan of Maharoja dane 


Mabaraja Golub Singh Bahadur is willing to establish the following auma of Company’s 
Secret Con, 26th December 1846, Rupees for the annual maintenance of the following notions 
No. 1186, ond “sir posterity. He trusts hat they will oblain tbe gane. 
_ tion of the Agent to the Governor-General 3 

These persons are at fall liberty to inhabit any spot Uh i ‘lori 
the Maharaja, or of the British; but they ure prohibited Pos anna the tevtorien of 
Lahore posecssions, though they are ut liberty to serve that Goverment,” mere ta: the 


27th Septem- 


Raja Ruhimulla Khan of Rajour =. gs, oe 
Raja of Juarota with other Meers of Jusrouta sa follows:~ °° 18000 
Miyan Bhooree Singh =... Core te 
Shocshero Singhs wk pee ee IE ee ee one 

Bone of Miyan Bukbiawar Singh =| |S) gto 

Misan Roop Sing “1 Toon 

Other Miyans 2 et eo 

Rao Poomb Singhof Monkoto . . 2. . wl, 000 
Ram Chunder and Hur Deo of Ram Nagur | | |] ]] Sap 
Kilyan Polof Bissowlee . we SB 
Ubior Singh of Bludeal » | FP 8,000 
Zorawur Singh and Jemul Singh of Kishtwar » . yey 3,000 


Fyztullah Khan and others, for whom nothiog bas as yet been fixed, will, on presenting 
themselves at Lahore, alao receive some provision. 

Those to whom pecuniary maintenance has been allotted will receive il through the 
Kangra Treasury, where it will be remitted hy the Maharaja, 


Onpgrep: 

Approved by the Agent, Governor-General, North-Western Frontier, on the 27th Sep- 
tember 1846. A copy of this to be given to Dewau Jowala Sohai, Dewan of Maharaja 
Golab Singh. 

(True Translation) 
H. M, LAWHENCE, 
Agent, Governor-General. 





From—Lixvt.-Coronet H, M. Laweence, Agent, Governor-General, 
N. W. Frontier, and Resident at Lahore, 


To—H. M. Extiotr, Esq., Secy. to the Govt. of India, with the Governor-General. 

On the 27th September 1646, aftor the Kobe rebellion be prensa out onala Sahai, 

the minister of Maharaja Golab Singh, aigned a document 
Noeetat Cony 26th September 1647, before mo at Simla, promising, ou the part ‘Sf hie master, to 

give o fair and reasonable maintenance to the different Hill 
Chiefa of the Jammu territory. 

I have now the honor to lay before the Right Hon'ble the Governor-General the an- 
nered etatement chewing the result of different negociations between us, It comprises the 
names of the different Chiefs, the allowancea they are to receive, whether in jagirs or in 
monoy, and the places where tho parties desire to reside and drow their money allowances, 

The whole amount of maintenance ie equal to the sum of Rs. 6,200, of which 
Re, 42,800 will be drawa by parties who have determined to reside in the British territory 
and receive their allowances from the Government treasury of the slation where lhey may 
live, I have already advanced Lo these parties the sum of Rs. $8,829-14-7, and request sanc- 
tion to charge Ube same in my accounts, and for the permission of Government to their pensions, 
ap detailed in column 5, being paid from the different trevsuries noted in column 8. 

The allowancea have been granted by the Maharaja to the pensioners and their heirs in 
perpetuity. I therefore propose that the laws of inheritance, Inid down by the Muhammodan 
and Hindu roles, be applicable to each case, according to the religion of the present recipients. 
To the case of the heira of Raja Rubimulla a division of the pension took place some 
months ago, but the Raja is since dead, and o uew distribution is becessnry. 

The districts of Sujanpore, part of Pathankote, and certain Juande between the Beas and 
Chukkee rivers have been annexed to the Britieh territory in payment of theso pensions. The 
land revenue, I understand from the Commissioners of the Trons-Sutlej terrilory, was esti- 
mated at Re, 45,958, and it hae actually Leen assessed at Re. 38,979 by the officer in charge 
of the Kangre district. If we take the assessed revenue, it i9a gain to Government of 
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5B: ii ake the actual assessment, it isn loos of Rs. 4,821,—the last ie of cou, 

Ra 6,180 at welt in equity we aro only bound to receive the territory. There are, lioweat® 
about Rs. 5,000 not taken iuto accouot in the present assessment, from hick 
5 in lieu of service will be derived, and the greater part of which will eventy 
ally fall in. Ido not therefore consider that the British Government will euffer any logs by 
the present arrangement being admitted without further modification in fovor of either party! 

‘The new terrilory bas been annexed from the last spring crop, and nearly al) the revenue 

om that account realised by ua. LI therefore recommend that the tranafor be considered a 

having Laken place from the Let of January 1847, and that Goverament be responsible for all 

pensions from that date, and that all previous payments be debited against Maharaja, Gola 


Singh. ‘ 4 7 

The delay that has taken place has been mainly owing to the diffioulty of sdiuctiog the 
pretensions of rival claimants, Dozens of impostora come forward ; and not until late in the 
day, and alter being repeatedly called, did some of those entitled to pensions come forward, 
1 was, however, nveree to close proceedings until I could hear every man’s elory. I have parti. 
cularly explained to each individual that now is the time to make hie choice, and that if he 
fixes to reside in the Mabarajab’e territory, be will havo no further claim on the British Gov. 
ernment. To all the others 1 have given letters to the sillah officera requesting their good 
offices in behalf of the exiles, 

L have told Dewan Jowala Sahai that, on failure of heirs to any of tho families, the 
amount of their pensions will revert to the Jammu Raj; but this must be on the extinction 
in all branches of those now admitted on the liet. The lauds will in no case be restored, but 
cash payment be made. . . 

Ibave been for some time expecting the ex-rajah of Iskardo, who is, however, ctill in 
Kashmir; he will probably determine to reside ip British territory, end will be entitled 
to a small pension ; one or two others may yet come forward. Dewan Jowals Sahei agreed 
with me that for any pensions above those included iu the accompanying jist Mabarajah 
Golab Singh would purchase Company’s paper, so that the interest might, year by year, be 
taken for the required purpose. The land obtained will, however, improve in our hands, and 
upless the further pensions exceeded Re. 6,000 a year, I do not think that any further demand 
need be made on tne Mabarajah ; indeed, including custome and probable losses of jagire J, 
look on the etrip of territory obtained os worth half a lakh to Government. It, moreover 
improvea our boundary very much ; giving the Chukkee river to the Hasula Canal asthe, 
boundary, then 8 nearly straight line of only a mile to (he Doogyanee Nuddee, up which it 
runs to opposite Sujanpore, whence a straight line of a mile or two takes it to the Ravi. 
We have thus obtained a good frontier without giving offence to the Durbar by taking a 
siugle canal village. The fort of Puthankote, however, comes within the British boundary. 
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SHAWL TRADE*. 


. "« Comptia 
(eT a Sey ie uation Kashmir is celebrated throughout the world for ite shawls, 
J, Keabuit. 

‘An crhaustive account of this manufacture is to be found in Mooreroft’s Travels in the 
Himalayan Proviaces, Vol. 11, Chapter III. 

As the primnry object of his visit to the valley waa the study of the shawl trade in view 
to its introduction into British possessions, ho may be considered a safe authority on the subject, 
Though be failed in the object of his visit (hia premature death preventing his reaping the 
advantage of the knowledge le bad gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of 
profiled largely by the information he transmitted to bis friend. 

The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorta, the loom-made, ang 
those which are worked by hand ; and different classes of people are employed in each branch 
of the trade. Dr. Elmslie stales that the number of shawl-makers (Khéndawis) has Greatly 
diminiehed of late years, many having made their escape to the Punjab with their wives and 

fomilies. There ate now about 23,000 shawl weavers in the valley of Kashmir, who form the 
most miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. 

In the loom system the Kér-Khindar is the shawl manufacturer, who employs under him 
a number, from 20 to 300, shél-béfs or shagirds (scholars). He buys the spun thread from 
the put-woin or dealer, to whom it is disposed of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different 
colours before it ie distributed among his workmen. 

There are about 100 Kér-Khéndérs in Kashmir, all of whom live either in Srinagar or 
Islamabad, but the houses in which the shél-bafe work are in different parts of the valley, 
the largest number being in the towns of Pupur and Sopur, A number of overseers are 
therefore necessary to superintend the work, to be responsible for the pashmina, and to draw 
the pay of the workmen, &e, 4 

These people are called ustéd (master or teacher). There is usually one over every 25 or 
30 shél-béfs. ‘I'he sum realised by the shél-béfs is usually from three to five Chilki rupees 
(cach nominally worth ten annas) a month; but as thia is inclusive of the amount deducted 
by the Government for rice, which is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through 
Government agency (10 the limit of 11 kharwars cach annually) the balance is nol sufficient 
{o support o family with any approach to comfort even in so fertile a country as Kashmir, 
Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earnings of a shidl-baf at three pence of our money a day ; 
a first-rate workman will earn from four pence to five pence a day. : 

An annual tax of R37 is levied by the Government on each Kar-Khandér for every shél- 
béf in his employ ; previous to 1467 thie lax stood at R48. 

In the hand-work shawl system the séda-baf is the workman who makea the plain pash- 
mina from the spun pasdm, which he buys for himself directly in the bizér, Upon this plain 
paskmina the coloured threads are afterwards worked with needles by a workman who is 
called a ru/iiga, 

The position of the sida-béf, though slightly better than his brother of the loom, the 
shil-béf, is stated to be very miserable, owing to the oppressive taxcs levied by the Govern- 
ment, 

Indeed, as neither of these classes is permitted to leave the valley or to relinquish their 
employment, even though they may become half-blind or otherwise incapacitated by disease, 
their positiva must be considered most miserable. 

The circumstances of the rafaga on the other hand are stated to be tolerably comfortable, 
he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up his trade should he wish to do sv. 

When pitying the unhappy condition of the shawl-weavers in Kashmir, it may be well 
for us to remember Lhat it is asserted that scarcely a century has elapsed since miners and their 
familics were absolutely gold in England with mines in which they toiled. 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by o large Government Office at 
Srinagar called (he Dagshél{, which is presided over by an ollicia) called the darogha of the 
Dagzhéli. ‘This office is farmed out by the Government, and, aa it admits of immense profils, 

especially to the unscrupulous, it isan object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling 
clase. 

The late Raja Kak, who was over the shawl trade until about 1866, when he died, was 
greatly reapected Ly the people. Dr. Elmslie says that since hie death the revenue from shawle 
has dwindled away to half ite former amount, which was ® 12,000. On account of this 
great falling-off in the revenue, Bool Raja, gon of Partab Shah, a name well known in Kasb- 
wir, was removed from the office of Dewan of the shawl department, and Badri Nath, Cum- 
miasioner of Finauce and Revenue, was put in his place. There are about 200 pandils attech- 
ed to the Dagshili, who are continually employed inspecting the different kérkhanas (manu- 
faotorics) with a view to prevent the Kar Khindar putting io hand a shawl until the necessary 
Remission bas been obtained and the preliminary taxes paid: these pandits are charged with 

e1 


mauding and receiving from (he Kér-Khéudare illegal remuneration for their bout-hire, rosd 
expenses, &c. 


Europe 
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The wool of which he shawls are manufactured 
hich ore pastured upon the elevated region 
persion of nature againet the cold and killing Vast to peal epg mate a 
‘on the goat, but upon f i ne i ita 
oe nee 7 + a : Bs and the chepherd’s dog used in the eame inbospitable 
Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts Y 
roduetion of this particular deseription of wool is conned categr Tt Rave, as far as ae 
Mr. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, with the elevation and climate approachir, those of ther 
native pastures, success might reasounbly have been anticipated. In 1847 the tribute of shawl. 
at pei DVceas ieee acknowledgment of the supremacy of the British Government 
nder article 10 of the excused in con: i i 
‘where they were kept. sequence of the animals dying at Dburmeala, 


The wool employed in the manufacture of shawls is of two kinds, the feeee of th d : 
ted animals, and that from the animal in its wild state; is I ne domestica 
Aeti tus, but a emall proportion ia imported. re of this latter cort, which is called 

The interests of the Maharaja of Kashmir and hi (2 saaiteed : 
endeavour to retain the monopuly of the shave!-wool seers acrarers: ate identified: tn’ Ube 


aner : 3 Consequently, none of the Turfa 
from Yarkhand, whieh is the finest, is allowed to pass into ritial derrite ¢ Turfaof wool 


The Kashmiri merchants purchase the wool at Leh, between whic Place and Srinagar 
Moorcroft states the cost of transport to be R33 per horse-load, the duties collected at 
various places amounting to #95. Dark wool pays about half the duty chsrged on 


ile oie The same authority gives the following table of prices for shawl-wwool at different 
periods :-— 


179-4 to 1807 per trék 


: - 7 3 8 Kashmir rupees, 
1807 ,, 1813, . . . - 16% 20 » ” 
wis, 17 
1317 » a . 7 “4 » 2 


» ” 


and he states that it had latterly (about 1322) been as high as 40 per trik, but conjectured 
that this advanced price being due to exceptional circumstances would not be maintained, 

Major Cunningham, R.E., states that the average price of shawl-wool in Ladakh is R 2 per 
seer. 128,000 Ibs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into Kashmir from Ladékh. 

The price of dark-coloured wool is about one-third or a half lees than that of white wool. 

On arrival in Kashmir the wool is bought by a pashm farosk or wool retailer, who dis- 
poses of it to the women, who spin il into yarn. Moorcroft states the girls begin to spin at 
the age of ten, and that a hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinaer ia to separate the different materials of which the fleece con- 
cists, usually in about the following proportions :— 


Coarse hair . . * & 2 $ 1} seer. 
Second or Phiri § . : . - 8, 
Duet and foreign substances ‘. a . : < 2}, 
Fine wool. 3 7 “ 2 


6 seera, or] trék. 


The cleaned wool is then spread on a board, and a paste composed of pounded rice and 
water is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it harsh) after which it is dried, teased 
out, and spun into thread by the women who work with little intermission the whole day. 
Mooreroft calculates the general earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to he only one 
rupee eight annas per month, and they are probably less. Bren 

The shawl thread (p4amé-pan) is double. The finest brings one Chilki rupee for one tola 
weight ; of a coarser kind two and three tolas are given for one rupee; and a still coarser quality 
called pAur ie sold at the same price for four or five tolas. . 

Gee merchants who buy the thread fon the spinners sell it to the shawl manufacturers, 
making @ profit of two or three annas on the mpee. : 7 

The ‘ra being divided into akeins according to the pattern decided upon is then delivered 
tothe rangree or dyer ; he professes to be able to give it sixty-four tints, most of which are per- 
manent; that called 4iram dani, a rich crimson, being the most expensive, The art of dyeing 
is aaid to have been introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, | 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the pAiri or second yarn is alone given to be 
dyed ; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employment in flowers and other ornaments, 
from its standing higher, and being as it were embossed upon the ground. ss thi 
: The distribution of the colours is regulated by the thickness of the thread, the thinner 
threads being appropriated to the higher tints. ‘ 3 

The Caras adjusts the yaro for the warp and for the weft. He receives the | yara in 
hanks, but returns it in balls; he cao prepare in one day Ube warp and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennakam, gua on ett 
dresser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which process each length becomes stiffe 
and eat apart from the rest. 
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Ik is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the adv, 
shocrie wciolee laut of the dyed wool more prominently than a warp of yarn, oe of 
hardening and strengthening and giving more body to Lhe edge of the cloth. a 

When the border is very narrow it is woven with the body of the shaw), but wh 
broader itis worked on a different loom and afterwards sewn on the edge of the shawl by tr 
rafigo or fine drawer with such nicety that the union can scarcely bo detected. . 

The operation of drawing or of passing the yarns of the warp through the heddles is 
formed precisely in the same way as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the shél-bat or 
weaver to the loom which differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inforior work. 
wanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the naddak or pattern drawer, and ¢ar-faroah and 
gandantool, or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of different colours to be employed 
are again consulted. They bring the drawings ef the pattern (siyadéuaas) in black and while, 
this branch of the trade is said to be confined to six or seven families, The gandanwool, having 
well considered il, points oul the disposition of the colaurs, beginning at the foot of the pattern 
and calling out the colour, the number of Unreads to whieh it is to extend, that by which ibie 
to be followed, and soon in succession until the whole pattern has been described, 

From his dictation the kitabwallah writes down the particulars in a epecies of stenography, 
and delivers a copy of the document (éa/ie) to the weavers. : 7 

The workmen prepare the fi/i¢ or needles by arming each with coloured yarn of the 
weight of about four grains, These necdles without eyes are made of light, smooth wool and 
have both their sharp ends slightly charred to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through 
working. 

Unier the superintendence of the gandanwool the weavers knot the yarn of the ¢ii 
the warp. 

The face or right side of the eloth is placed next to the ground, the work being carried 
on at the back or reverse, on which the needles are disposed in a row, and differing in number 
from four hundred to fifteen hundred according to the lightness or otherwise of the embroi- 
dery. 

as soon as the ut/dd is satisfied (hat the work of one line or warp is completed, the comb 
is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition apparently very disproportionate to the 
delicacy of the materials. 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a emall piece at the edge is firat completed, by which a 
rough estimate of its value is formed, and on which an ad vadorem duty of 25 per cent. is 
levied by the Government; of this amount a portion is paid down, the shaw] is then stamped, 
aod the manufacturer at liberty to proceed with the work, the value being adjusted and the 
balance paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the materials, poll-tax on the workmen, and the 
ad ratorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to the Government, the 
Kér-Khéndar is obliged to fee liberally all Government officials in any way connceted with the 
trade, and it is affirmed, apparently on good grounds, that this dus/uri or illegal gratification 
is shared in by the highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
Dagshfilf: these fecs are stated to amount. to little less than anolher 25 per cent. 

When finished, the shawls aro submitted to the purzagur or cleaner, whose business it is 
to Free the shawl from discoloured haira or yarn and from ends or knola; he either pulls them 
out severally with a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife; 
any defects arising from either operation are immediately repaired by the ra/iigar. 

Previous lo being washed the shawl has 1o be taken to the office of the daroga of the 
Dagshéli fora permit. After registering it and collecting the tax (agut) of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, one of the pandits removes the Government stamp which was impressed upon it 
at its commencement, by dipping the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt (wageuzar) i9 
then given to the orner to testify that all dues have been puid upon it. 

The govde are now handed over to the waforask or person who has advanced moncy on 
them to the manufacturer, and to the mohkum or broker, and these two settle the price and 
effect the sale to the merchant; the former charges interest on his advance, the latter a com- 
mission varying from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The purchaser takes Lhe goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the Gne-drawer 
aud washerman have still to do their part. When partly washed, the /4odi brings the sbawls 
to the merchant that they may be examined for any holes or imperfections; should such 
oceur, they ate remedied at the expenso of the aeller. It is necessary to wash Lhe shawls, io 
order to deprive them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, and for the 
purpose of roftening them generally. The best water for this is found in the canal between the 
lake and the flood-gates at the Drogjan and in the cold waters of the Tel Del stream near the 
Shalimar. In the former locality eome ruins in large limestone blocks are lying on the wash- 
ing place, and in one of these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a fool 
depth ; in this the shawl is placed, and water being passed over it, it ie stamped on by nuked 
feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man standing in (he water. 
One end is gathered up in bie hand, and the shaw] awung round and beaten with great force 
upon a flat stone, being dipped into the canal between every three or four strokes. They sf 
then dried in the shade, as the hot sun spoils the colours; and in ten days aflerwarde the 
coloured shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 

The while ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day are spread in the sun 
and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then are again treated to the same procc®s 
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the coloured shawle, being stamped upon and beaten i 
s4lthey ate dey, and then for a thind tie beoten, afampel amen ted eee 
In the second time of stamping, soap in sometimes used, bul is uel wed” 
ig never used for the coloured shawls, as the alkali might affect theme, Generally, and 
Ne employed to produce a pure pale shite colour in the new shewle ue Sulphur fumes 
"Alter being washed, the shawls are atretched upon a wooden cylinder for twro day 
they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in aheete of emovtheg ras . ‘ lays, when 
are pressed ; the bule is afterwards sewn up in strong eloth ; over thie a covet of Ui ae they 
laid and an enelore of sar-cioth added, d the whole is eewed up a8 cmoethly sad eghaly 
sible in a raw hide, which contract 4 
‘egree of compecnery and protection. ne givce to the contents of the Package a remarkable 
Old shawle that require cleaning—and it is said, in some i 
by means of the freshly-guthered root. of a parasitical lent called dae fe fe scien of wathied 
(dais diotcorea dettoidea.). A pound of it is bruised and mixed with abooe lee Cn 
waler; ond to this, ehould it be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mictue 
pigeon’s-ung (a piece equal in size toa turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up with about, th 
same quantity of water, and the shawl is saturated with the liquor, and then stamped : 
washed with the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. The colours of an old shawl, vtter 
it has been washed, are often renewed o well as to deceive any but the iniliated by pecking 
them in again with a wooden pin, dipped in the requisite tinte. 7 eee. 
Vigne statea that the foul’s-cap or cypress-shaped oraament so commonly worked on the 
shawly ig a representation of the sige or kaxhkeh or aigrette of jewele which is worn on the 
forebead in the cust, _ Others again think that the pattern was suggested by the windings of 
the river Jhelum in its course through the valley, os viewed from the top of the Takht-i-Suli- 
man; but this latler supposition seems Lo he highly improbable. 
A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 7 !bs., will felch io Kashmir os much aa £300, which 
price ie made up of ~ 


leached agai 
d ip the an? 





£ 30 the eost of material. 

» 150 the wages of labour. 

» 10 duty. 

» 50 miscellaneous expenses. 
Total .£ 300 


The ordinary shawls sell for prices rauging between R 50 and 2,000, depending upon 
the quality of materiale and richness of embroidery, Hand-worked shawls cost about one-fifth 
as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the value of about £130,000 are exported anaually 
from Kashmir. Of thia amount about 9 lakhs or £90,000 worth find their way to Europe, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern markets. 

OF the Kashmir shawls exported to Europe— 


France monopolises about =. . : . . « 80 per cent. 
United States of America =. . : 7 . 5 -lo 
Russia X , . . . . - . : : Pa ae 
Germany : : . . . . . . lo» 
Great Britain. . . . . . . : . oT. sp 
ltaly ’ . ‘ - . é 7 ‘ . ‘ .6 , 


OF the above, about two-thirds are purchased in Kashmir by French agents and exported 
to France direct ; the reroainder is exported through native bankers and sold at London suction 
sales, tho buyers being nearly all French. 

On the breaking out of the late war between France and Germany the shawl-trade 
suffered a sudden and temporary collapse; the ruin of the manufacturers and merchants was 
only averted by the Maharaja making large purchases to the value of several Jakha of rupees. 
The depression then caused has already disappeared, aud there seems no doubt that if existing 
obstructions and abuses were removed, this valuable branch of industry would be capable of 
extensive development. The shawl weavere at Badrawar, Doda, and Bassoli enjoy great 
advantages, as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir. Tbe shawls manufactured in these localities hold a 
middle place in the market; while greatly inferior to the veritable Kashmir shawl, they ae 
of superior quality to shawls manufactured at Amritsur ond other Long in the Punjab, whic 
are largely adulterated with Fadar Shadi, an inferior wool produced at Kirman, 


APPENDIX 4 (see p. 78). 





Lieut, Reynell Taylor's Report of 1847. 


‘i i the honour to forward for your information a brief 

Before is We ee . at beans leaving affairs, nnd of the recent acts of Mone 

See eis from which I was of opinion that benefit to the people and country had bean 
or would probably be derived. Mia 7 

2, ThieI did nt the particular request of the Maharaja, whom I had often told that 
the best offering be could make at the approaching interview of his 6on and heir with the 
Governor General, would be o simple statement of ordera given and mencures taken, by which 
the condition of his people would be improved, nnd his own name as a liberal and enlightened 
rary anme time, I have always tried to leave the act itsell, its extent and nature, to 
the Mahnraja, aa T have a great objection to the idea of forcing bim to make this or that 
concession, which, though known by us to be for bie good on well aa that of his people, is yet 
diametrically contrary to his own ideas on the subject; and the being obliged to yield con. 
eent to which muet piace him in his own eyes and that of his enbjects and the world in the 
tight of anything but an independent Ruler. _ This is the principle, I know, I have been de 
ous Lo keep in aight, and bave, I think, jn spirit acted up to; but the impossibility of getting 
the Maharaja or his functionaries to go beyond generalities in ordinary intercourse has put 
me generally in the position of the proposer of echemes, in doing which I usually suggested 
more than one method in all, clearly ehowing what [ thought ought to be done, tut leaving 
the choice and decision, as also the opportuvity, of striking out some new or better idea to the 
Maharaja and hie people. ag ; 

4. The result of all these negotiations has, on the whole, been satisfactory; though the 
exlent of remission and other concessions has been less than I hoped for, and of course still 
lees than I wished for. 

5. Tehall now notice the heads of the letter above alluded to,on which I have any Curther 
information to convey ; adding notes and explanation of terme to enable you to fully understand 
the varions arrangements, translations, &e., and then proceed to mention n few points that L 
think worthy the attention of future enquiries, but which I have not been able to pay due 
regard to; and conclude with a brief opinion on Maharaja Golab Singh’s character and that 
of his Government. 











6. In order that you may be enabled to understand what is really the case that the Maha- 
raja’e acts, with regard to Lhe actual cultivators of the eoil, have been characterised generally 
by kindness and consideration, and that in no instance have hia demands from them ex- 
ceeded those of his predecessora, while in some they have fallen short of them, I must 
briefly describe the mode of revenue callection during the ineumbencies of the two preceding 
tulere, namely, General Mian Singh and Sheikh Gholam Mohi-ud-din. 

7, Iv will be necessary, however, before entering on a description of the mode adopted 
in the reign of any particular Governor, to give a short account of the generally prevailing 
system, and an explanation of terms which, os they are peculiar to Kashmir, would couvey 
no intelligible meaning to any one unacquainted with the customs of that country. 

8. The chief produce of Kashmir, as well as the chief staple of food, ie rice. This is 
grown with the kharif crop, in which Indian corn ie aleo grown, 

9. The system of collection is by a species of buftaie, Lut difering from it from the fact 
of the estimate of the produce being made when the grain is in the ebeaf and not divided 
in the heap after thrashing asin the regular bu/taie. The crop, when cut by the zemindare, 
is collected in etacke (goonnee) consisting of a certain fixed number of kAnrroos,—n khurroo 
contuining 26 sheaves (called sawas or poolas). To ascertain the amaunt of each son's 
produce, a certain number of kéurroos are taken indiscriminately from several stacks on 
the estate; and the grain being thrashed and measured, Uhe amount contained in the stack 
and in the whole number of stacks ia estimated by the result. The Gavernmoeot demands 

° i one are then reckoned; they consist of a full balf share plus 
itarnet rere oer or teaske trukkee* and aboab,t be, which, when all ia said and done, 
are (ak sath Karena of tha Gov. makes the Government claim up to full two-thirds of the pre 
Trotter "ed this in termed duce, leaving the zemindar one-third. This ie the dry Gov- 

t Aboad isa term common through. €Mmment account; besides thie the zemindar has a hungry 
out India for the ilems of Government ardar with his eubordinates to ealisfy. 
en ee ane regelae 10. The Government demund huving been ascertained, 

nee a certain number of khirwars of it are taken io kind, and 
the rest in mobiyah. The khirwars which are taken in kind used formerly to be made over 
to the zewindar to bring to the city ; they were made over (o him at 16 trucke,or the full khirwar, 
and required from him at the city of Kashmir at 15 trucks; this one truck which was allowed 
bim was called the Kuesoo: jAali, besides which something was always allowed as horse and 
boat hire which was reokoned by tbe distance from which the grain bad been brought. Thie 
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has latterly given place to one by which the emi 3 . 
syetelt a thied party called the Tebwceldar, whose olfce Ite to terae ae aac ate 
hom Government reckons for the land and water carriage, 

11, Afobiyah ia a eystem by which the Government ia entitled to take a certain number 
of tracke in every Khirwar in money al one or more established neriése. These hirwore 
aro taken at 16 trucks (rom the zemindar, and returned to him in Aol yak at 1B trucks 
(called Abee-shuke which may he rendered city-rate ; meaning the rate of grain brought to the 
(yy by water which ie ulwaye 15 trucks). ‘This one truck of Kussvor-i-thati being deducted 
the established rate of land and water carringe from his village to the cily ie allowed to the 
zemindare. 1 despair of being able to make rou understand thie complicated system without 
fiving an example to illustrate it. Say, then, that Sut Ram lives in the village of Tregam in 
the perguanah of Arwin ; that the established land and water carriage from his vil lage to the cit: 
ite tracks (it seldom occurs in auch convenient round aumbers), and that the established 
fates of ModiyaA (or hia village nre 6 trucks per khirwar, ata neriéé of 1 rmpeo 6 annae 
4 trucke per khirwar at 1 rupee 4 annos ; and that his land produces 90 khirwars, Hurdo 

2,* the Government claim, on which, including everything, amounts to 60 khirwvare it 
of hia he will have to pay Mobiyad at a nerikh of | rupee 6 annas per khirwor for 22 
khirwars 8 trucks ; this will amount to 30 rupecs 15 annag, and out of the 2% kbirware 
@ trucks, Government will deduct 1 khirwar, 6 trucks, 2 munwattats as Kusaoor-i-shali, at 
L truck per khiewar, but it will allow him land and eater earriage at the rate of 2 trucks per 
kbirwar, which will amount to 2 khirwars 13 trucks, 60 that gicing hie khirwar at 16 lrucks 
and having it reduced to 15 by the Kussoor-i-shali, le eventually receives it again with land 
aud water carriage added at 17 trucks. Then come 4 trucke more, at a Aobiyah of 1 rupee 4 
annag ; this will be 15 khirwars, and will amount in money to 18 rupees 12 annas ; 15 trucks 
will be deducted as Kussoor-s-shali, and 1 khirwar 14 trucks will be allowed as carriage, 

12, Sut Ram’s account, therefore, in money and kind, will stand thus— 





e Go is made 
'o bring it to the city, aod with 















Khirwan, 
Hurdo hissab or full produce = - 7. 

Sirkari bissab . . . en se we ta es ong oe 

Trukkee, aboab, &o. . . . . . . . : . 


‘Total Government Demand - 





0 io Mobiyah at varions rates 
Lenving in kind . s e e 
Deduct allowed in cari 





[e]2e82 
4 seoy slasls 


Total to be paid in kind . 


Of the sbove 37 khirwars 8 trucks 22 khirware 8 trucks are to be paid for at a 
verikh of—~ 





Re a PL 

L rupes 6 songs por khirwar amounting to 8. 0 ees BO 
And 15 khirwars at a oerikh of 1 rupee 4 annas . . v . . 18 12 0 
Total tobe peidinmoney . . . 49 1 O 


Whilo for his 37 khirware 8 trucks, Sut Ram will receive $9 khirwars 14 trucks; that is, ont 
of the full produce of 90 khirwars he will pay to Government 49 rupees 11 annas in mouey 
and 20 khirware 2 trucks in grain ; and he will keep himeclf 69 kbirware 14 trucks. 

13. Phe above is the theory of the thing, but ue may be naturally supposed so complica- 

tod a system is ltable to infinite intermediate irregularilies, and one item, especially, that of 
carriage, though allowed by Government, ie said to have seldom found its way to the zemindar. 
T made many caquiries with a view to ascertaining the truth of Chis assertion, and received 
40 many conflicting etatements in reply that Tum unable to epeak decidedly on the subject ; 
and such is the nature of the revenue system of Kashmir, that it really is a matter of posi- 
tive Inbour and difficully to ascertain the mode of collection, not 1p a district or village, but 
with reference to the accounts of one individual only. 
_ 4 When I say that the above Mobiyah rates, together with those for carriage, vary not 
in every district alone, but in nearly every village of a district, and that besides these regula- 
tions which apply only to the Sirkisht’ cultivation, there ia a separate code in each for the 
Pakisht, it may be imagined what an Augean stable the whole thing is; without first masteriuy 
the details, it would quite confound a traveller to hear in every village a different account of 
the Government demand, 

15. The system above described applies to the Sirkisht cultivation—a term applied to land 
cultivated by the regular ryots of a village; that ploughed and sown by the inhabitants of 
othor villages or new comers, which is termed Patistt, and no abadee or land newly broken up, 
is more lightly assessed, though much on the same principles. 

16. OF the rabi crop, which is estimated in the eame way as the kharif, and consists of 
barley, wheat, and turnip seed, the Government claims the half share plus 1 track édurcA, 














© Hurto Hisenh signifies the eulire produce of the land ; Girkeri Ties, tbe half share ; -o Trabkee, the balf 
share plus the established items of extra cess, ' : i 
+ Four manaretbs aremone Luck ; 16 (rucks=one khirwar ; one kbirwar is=96 seers Kashmiri, 


in weight to 80 rupees. 





which sre eqaui 
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that is, if the zemindar eows hie own seed; if Le oblains av advance of zecd from Government, 
k Fhurch. ‘ ; 

i care ideas on cotfonis &o., which are generally considered as zubti crops, is catimateg 

in the some manner a that of the rabi crop, and commuted to@ money payment at certain 


fixed rates. : 7 at eg 
3 neral idea of the principles on which the revenue of Kash 
18 ie eT sual proceed to describe the particular method and rates adopted 


‘a been volleetedl, I 6 - metho: 
te chet Gorornersbipe Sf Geueral Minn Singh ond Ue Sheikh, which preceded thie vt 


Mabargja Goleb Sivgh. 
Tlevenus Rates or Gunenat Mian Srnau’a True. 
Eharif Crops. 


10. Sirkisht.—Government ehare—half the produce. : ; 

Trukkee,—Geveral Mian Singh at first took five trucke per khirwar in trukkee, but after. 
wards reduced it tv four; the whole amount of trukkee was taken at a Mobiyah of He, 1-8 the 
Khirwar; while the Government share in grain wae made over to the zemindar to bring to the 
city, where it was takea ftom him at the rale of 15 trucks the khirwar; and he was allowed 
something in addition for land and water carriage. 7 s ; 

‘The Government was, however, entitied to take as much oe it chose ia Mobiyah ; and if 
the zemindar was not requirud 10 bring the grain to the city, the kardar occasionally took it 
in Mobiyah at the regular rate on the district. woe 

Besides the four trucks above-mentioned, the following items of durch and aboab were 
levied, in addition to Lhe Sirkari share :— 

Ruaudal.t—A tax on fruit trees, willows, vegetables, &c., according to the quantity con. 
tained or produced in a village, and varying from 10 to 100 rupees per village. 

Tel Seah Chukar Mualiz.t—A tax on the produce of waluut trees, regulated by tho 
bearing, amounting sometimes to 1,U00 or 2,000 nuts per tree, and commuted occasionally 
at a verikh of one rupee for six evers Kashmiri 2,560 walnuts, 

Rusnd-i-kak.*¢—A tox on straw, one rupee one anva per 100 khirwars. 

Sur-iedehee.t—For a small village, one rupee ; for a large village, two rupees. 

Rusoom.i-dufter.t—Rs. 5 per 1,000 khiewars of grain, 

Darogha-t-dufter—Rs. 150 on the whole country, 

Rusud Shumagoh-o- Khubbul.*t+—Ns, 2 per 1,000 khirware. 

Thannahdaree.—For a small village one rupee; for a large village two rupees. 

Annce.—On the items marked thus* above one anna in the rupee. 

Sur-iesuddee jinsee.—The amount of hire being deducted one khirwar per 100 wae taken 
on the whole amount as sur-i-suddee jivsee. 

Chungee or Churinghee —The bire and Sur-i-suddee jinsee being deducted, four trucks per 
100 kbirwars were taken as Chungee. A 

Ghatdaree.—The Government took three murwuttabe in the khirwar from the boat manjis 
of the amouut paid to Lhem os boat hire by the zemindars in transporling the grain of the 
Government share to the city. 

Dlusadah.—A sort of interest paid hy the zemindar on seed advanced by Government, 
which amounted to 6 murwuttaba per khirwar, of which the Government took 44 and the 
kardar 14 murwultsb. 

Rusid-i-Deort and Boodkee,—Six trucks per 100 khirwars. 

Sur-i-suddee Nukdee—On the items marked thue ¢ Re. 1-9 per Re. 100. 

Munwuttee Toshakhanak,—One munwattah per khirwar. 

Neem Munwutee Hurkarah—Half munwattah per khirwar, 

Neem Munwutee Quanoongoo.—Half munwuttal per khirwar, 

Teheeldaree jinsee-—Three-fourths of a munwuttah per khirwar. 

Shikdar.—One munwultah per khirwar. 

Serazudar.—Half munwultsh per kbirsvar, 

Suzawul.—Hall muvwuttoh per khirwar. 

Tahweeldar.— Ove munwuttah per kbirwar, 

Khidmudgaree Kardar.—Three-fourthe of a munwuttah per kbirwar. 


Additional trokkee on the following above-written iteme :—Munwatta, Tosbakhapa, 
Neem Munwuttee, Horkarah, and the Neem Munwuttee Quanoor.goo, These itema were further 
faxed at one truck per kbirwar. 

Pakiaht and Noaladee—The Government did not take trukkeo or khurch on the Govern- 
ment share for the first year, but aller thut as naual. 

Cotton, mong, maash seah, maash gafid, ulece lobiyah, kunjut, Lobacco, zeersh seeab, ust 
manne: eer ted PePyers cr these the Government took o plain balf-sbare and one truck 

church: that is to say, if the zemindar found hii i: y, Government 
provided the seed, Uhree trucks khurch were taken. mer om teats Ty howererr Sere 











Rant Crop, 


___, In this harvest, barley, wheat, turnips, mustard-seed, pulse, red- rf, seed, cor- 
iander, were produced ; and they were nesessed in the a mannartes PineP above ‘i nomely, 


ie ove truck or three tracks khurcb, according as the zemindar found bie own 


Revenve Coucecrion or Spe 


rment share 
pontuee Sirkisht 
Pakiabt 


This continued Lill the y 


Mobiyah.—In the year 1900 Golam Mobi-1 
+ khirornr lo F 1-8, which has remained the prevailing rate ever 6i 
Mobigah Kandaree.—The rate of this wag one rupea per khirsar ; 


year 1902, when the Sheikh 
of lwo of the trucke of the Sirkisht Trukkee on condition 
thet extent ia the year 1903, 
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Kharif Crop. 


i Guotau Mom-v-Din’s Tre. 


4 bruck. 
4 trucks, 
2 tracks. 


promieed the zemindars a remieeio 
of their increasing the cultivation to 


Agreements were written b i i 
ist oct Gnstonee (it ie seemed) seted ep nme in by the zemindars to thie effect, but 





iftages, where the General's customs remained, @ 1-6 was olill taken. 
viene rates of khurch, dboub, &e., of the Sheilch’s time, were ng follows; ns they have been 


adhered to in searly every point in the Mabaraj 


to save uscleed repetilion, 


ime, I put the two 





din reduced the rate of Mobiyah from R 1.9 
inee, 


but in about 15 or 20 


scales in juxtaposition 








Bbelh’s tia, 


Maharaja Goleb Gingb’s, 





Rusodat 


‘Tel Seah Chunar Mughz 
Russndi Kab . Z 
Sure dees is 
Thaonahdaree 2 e 
Rusudi Shainagh-o-Kbubbul 
Tussoom-i-duftur 
Daroghah i-duflur 
Munwuttee Tosha Kh 
Neem Munwuttee Herkareb 





Neem Munwuttee Quanoongo . 
Shikdar . . . . 
Suzawul . 

‘Terazudar . . . 
Tehweldar . . . 


Musadah . . . 


Suri Suddee Jinsee 
Chungee 

Ghat Daree 

Suri Sadilee Nukdee 


Avee 


Yek Trukkeo 


Neem Munwultee seri murkub 


Perwangh Nuvees 
Surpurust Khazanab S.I1. 


Mobarana : : 
Nuzerana Durbar Sabib 


Moodkee 
Dewannee 


Deorer 


«| According (o produce ax above 
| One rupee one unna per 100 UhirwarnH. & 7, 
«| Four rupees per 1,000 . 
+ | One rnpee two annas per 100 |, 
+ | Treo rupees four snnae per 1,000 ». 
«| Five rupees per 1,000 ” 





+] Uncerlain as before; bul something less 


laken than in the Generul’s Gime. 


. & T. 
aT. 
.&T. 
aT. 

Twelve annas per 1,000 ow HS T. 
‘One munwuttee per 1,000 » 


ximam 


+| Half munwattee per khirwar! this was 


taken by the sirkar, the hurkera receiving 
‘a separate allowance, H. 





Half munwollee per kbarwar HH. 
Ona ditto —_dilto ote oe 
Half dilta ditto . . 7“ 
Half ditto ditto o> hp oe 
One ditto ditto 
-] Sis munwaltees per khirwar, of which the 
Government took one Lruck, leaving the 
kardar two manwullees. 
«| The Feria being deducted, 1 Khirwar per 
100. 
«| Mobivah and Kernia deducted four trucks 
r 1,000. 
. three munwutlees on the amount of boat 
hire. 
- | One rupee nine annas per cent. on the items 
befors mentioned: see Code of General 
Mian Sit time. 


=] Ono anna in the rupee on the munwultee 


Torhakhanah, Neem Munwuttce Hurkera 
and the Neem Mnnwattee Quanoongo. 


«}One truck por khirwar on Lhe abore-men- 


tioned three items. 


. | Half munwuttee per kharwar on the hire of 


. | Ra. 2 per sirkares 1,000 
“| In’ General dian Sing! 


horses for tho conveyance of grain taken 
from tho Tahwellar. 
pee four annas per 1,000 H. & H. 






Ce . 
ime this was 
given out of the regular collections, but 
Sheikh Gholam Mobi jin put it on 
{he zemindara aa an extia item of Khurch, 








| Bight onnas per 100 both nicka and jure H. 
& Hw. 


<|avsort of nuazuranah hakimi not writ 


nd amount uncerlein. 
ditto 





ten in the duftur, 
Ditto 


} The same. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 


| Ditto ditto, 
The Amanee harder took 
one whole truck from 
fhe zemiodars and 
paid awoy 9 muowut- 
tees of it lo these five 
individuals, keeping the 

balf 





remaining mun- 
wuttee himuelf; this mado 
another munowuttes 
from thezemindars, which 
is not however mea. 
tioned in the accounts. 
} Ditto ditto, 
} Ditto ditto, 
} Ditto ditto. 
}Taken from the Tehweldar, 
} Ditto ditto. 
i Ditto ditto. 
} Ditto ditto. 
} Ditto _— ditto. 
} Ditto ditto. 
Dito —ditta. 
ditto. 


Ditto a 
Its amount is trifling. 


} Ditto ditlo. 
} Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 














lesa and trokkee. 
Bek Shak’ or doreroment share. 
‘tbe Hurde Hisaa or full produce. 
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The under-mentioned crops were paid for at certain fixed rates per kharwar :— 





ap. 
i wo 6 
kdirear 
Coa Ie sore dintricls go 0 
MeaE black and white | 1a 9 
at rs 8 9 6 
Lobiyeh Leo 
Kutrn 333 
Tobsaco 
a in Kumraj un ° 0 
Red pepper « 
Quinte seed 8 5 0 
Honey be EER oe oh Ge 5) 80, 0 
es a a a a OR a 
Riana: portouraeet- ss ce. ee ae Se hee ec AIS Oo 


Rant Crop. 
Sheikh Golam Most-n-din’s time. 

The Sirkar took the half share aud one truck khurch, where the seed was found by the zemin. 
dar, and three trucks where it was found by Goverameut ; when the amount of Government 
biesa and trukkee or full demand was ascertained, it was commuted into money at the following 
rates :— 


Roa p 
Berley per khirwar 140 
Wheat alone 2 0 0 
Turnips 400 
Mustard 3.9393 
Pulee 1 8 0 
Vetch 1 8 0 
Coriandor 8080 
Poppy-seod 800 


Maharajah Golab Singh's time, 

The Maharaja did oot, except in a few instances, carry out the Sheikh’s promise of o 
remission of two Lrucks of the Sirkisht collection ; and where it was done, it was only for (hat 
year. The excuse made for its non-continuance ia that it ia very doubtful whether the Sheikh 
meanl. it to continue beyond thy year 1903, The Maharaja, however, reduced the rate of 
trukkees on the Sirkisht of the whole country to three trucks ; leaving that of the Pakieht and 
Noabadi at two trucks as before. 

The Maharaja reduced the zubti rate on cotton from Rs. 10 to 7, In all other points 
he adopted the rates of Sheikh Gholam Mohi-u-din’s collection. 

You will observe that although some of the rates of khurch, aboab, &c., of General 
Mian Singh’e time are lower than the corresponding one of the Sheikh’s and Mabaraja’s 
time, still the rate of the trukkee was much higher then, than it has been since. 

You will alao perceive that the Maharaja haa, if anything, lowered the Government 
demand in comparison with hie immediate predecessor. And perhaps, after the description 1 
have given, you will be able to underetand the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the truth or 
otherwise of a complaint of extortion or irregularity made by a zemindar, where upwards of 
30 different items of trukkee, kburch, &., had to be enquired into; besides the rates of 
carriage and rales and extent of Mobiyah in his village before hin liabilities on one or 
hundred khirwars could be ascertained, 

My chief exertions were therefore directed to obtaining a simplification of the system of 
collection. : 2 ‘ + which, conpled with whatever reduction might be agreed 
to, would, I hope, relieve the burthens of the people, frustrate the exactions of subor- 
dinates, ond pave the way for still greater improvements, 

T accordingly recommended that these numerous beads, torether with the trukkee, should 
be condensed into one or two items; and the whole greatly reduced. + 

Alter a good deal of discussion, it was decided that the following 28 heads, together with 
the trukkee, should be condensed into one, and the whole reduced to 44 lrucks. These com- 
prise all regular khurch and abonb, the remaining seven ileme being either separate taxes, or not 
affecting the zemindar, ae I shall afterwards explain. 








List of heads of khurch, aboab, &e., which, together with the trukkee of three trucks, have been 
condensed into one item of 43 trucks. 














1. Thanoaduree. 19. Changes, 

2, Rosud.i.shomagh-o-Khubbal. 14. Sur-i-Suddeo Nukdee. 
3. Rusooin-iduftur. 16. Anee. 

4. Daroghsh-i-duftur, 16. Yek Trakkes 

6. Munmoltee Tontah, Khannb. 17. Purwanah Naweesee. 

}. Neem Nunwattes Horkural 16. 8 1. 
7: Neem Maal Tanda Dino 19, Solemn 
8 Shika 20. Nuzzuraneh Durbar Sahib, 

. 21. Boodle, 

11. Tabveeldar. ' Desheae” 
12, Bur-i-suddes Jinsee, 3 Deore 
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Five items of the above, together with half a munwattee te the kard: 
from the xemindar, and given to different publio servants 26 vetoreceatted 
ranged that they shall receive equivalent wages from Government. 

List of beads unaffected by this arrangement :— 

4. Rusurdat, a separate lax on fruit-trees, vegelables, &e. 

2. Tel Seah Churhar Mughzan, being o separate tex on walnut trees. 

3, Rusud-i-Kad, being a separate tox on alraw. ; 

4. Sur-i-Dehee, being a eort of Nuzzor-i-Hakimi, or Nuzzur to the Government, and 
owner of the fod , 

& and 6. Ghul danee and nema munwattee zen-i-murkul, ii 
eae canine * n-i-murkal, os affecling the tubveeldar 

7, BMusudah, being a tax on grain advanced by Government ft i H 
on the quantity received by each man. ”: tament. for sowing, and depending 

Jn order to elucidate the working of thie new systern, I subjoin the account on one hundred 
khirwars reckoued according to the old system and new, which will also clearly show the 
extent of remission, which amounts to about 45 per cent. on the Government share. 

T must remind you that in Kashmir revenue accounts, khirwars, trucks, and munwattees 
apewer respostively to rupecs, apnas, and three pie, and they are added together to make 
one total. 


3 it has bees ar. 



























Old System. 
Kbiresrs. Hhirwars, Trocke, Muomattece 
Hi ke? oe ASS & Oe aby oT Be,‘ ors.” or Sple. 
Government share . . . - . : . 50 Q oO 
Trulkee ot three trucke per ubirwar 9 6 oO 
1. Shumagh-o-Khubbul a Fie 0 6206«(O 
2 Thennadaree a 0 1006(6 
3. Ruscom-i-duftur o 4 6 
4. Daroghah-i-duflur : 0 0 (8 
6. Munsattee Toshakbansh . on 3 
6. Ditto Murkarah o 6o 4% 
7. Surisuddee Jinsee 0 9 a 
G. Surisuddee Nukdee . ° 4 9 
9. Purwanah Naseesee O 2 o 
10. Surpurat Khuzanab o 1 6 
WYeAne | - et o 1 2% 
12, Yek Troklee . : . . . . . - QO 1 oO 
13. Moburnah 5 | see et o 2 % 
14 Boodkee . : . a . . . . oO 5 6 
16. Durbar Sobib - : . . . oO 3 0 
16 and 17. Dewanes and Deoree, &c. . - . 9G 8 a 
18. Chungee . : . . . - - 0 2 6 
3 oO 12 8 
QO 12 8 
21. Teruzudar : oO 6 3 
22. Tebsildar jinsee oO 6 3 
29. Suzawul oO 6 a 
TotaL 67 1 Rh 
New Syatem. 
Hurdo hissah S . . . a . . - 100 
Government share . : . * . . . : . 50 o 0 
Trubkee abonb, &c., at 4} lrucks per kharwar . . . . - 14 13 2 
Torat . : 6 13 a 
Old System. 
Hardo hissah - . . . . te . » 200 
Govermment share . : % . . : “ : 100 o 0 
Kharwar Aboab, dc. . . . . - : . : as 3 6 
* qora:Govsanuurr Cite SE a 3 
New System. 
Hardo hisseb . < - . : . . - - 200 
Government eharo . . . . . % - : . 100 oO 6 
Kharwar Aboab, dc. - : . . . . . : . 29 10 4 
Tota, GovEENMENT CLaIn . - 126 10 4 
Difference per cenl. on the Government share - = = + 4 6u 





With regard to the system of Mobiyab, I tried in vain to hit upon some ploa by which it 
might be equalized throughout the country without the risk of loss and injury to the cultiva- 
tore of particular dietricts and individuals. 


tmari snd necms monwottae Quincongo. ‘Thess two officials are remunersted by the semindary 
‘ara. The Government bare nothiog te say to them. 


© Rusconi 
whore soreants 
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the city of Kashmir and visit the various districts of ul 
1: was unable eee eae ell thal to alter the Mobiyah rates without doing #0 may 
country ; snd r etremse danger, unless covered by a large remission; they having been estab, 
be a measure:o) oF! ‘o of years, and regulated entirely by the particular position and ad. 

Hished after a long Coposaessed by the cultivators of w district or village. I therefore decidua 

vontieee cea siiekstian registered in order that fulure doubt and confusion micht not 

Hh 7 that the zemindar, in ease of being hardly used, might have an established sland. 

j 
ard to appeal to. i cinta i intely in the neighbourhood of the city, it was deci 
» of those districts immediately in the neig! yy lecided 
for Bann Lahall afterwards explain, that the whole of the revenue should be taken in 
itation, Tho established amount of Mobiyab being firet token at the ueval 
ten’ the rest to be collected at anerikh of Re. 1 per Ebirwar. This is no bardship upon 
aoe tuetiat of Uhese districle who from that position are enabled to sell their rain ndvan. 
hesee i I by converting il into chawal, namely, by husking it, they can obtain double 
pre fo ri } while the inhabitants of the elaquas further removed from the city do not find it 

Porth wl to bring their grain eo far for eale; and on that account it is kindness to Uhom to 
toke it ip kind. confused rat 

Q d to me to be desirable to reduco the numerous and confuse rates of land 
and ee eee allowed to the zemindar (but, as asserted by many, seldom received by him) 

t comié more eimple and genoral syste m ; but eveu this involved considerable risk to the zemin- 
dar and before I ventured to do it, I was obliged to ascertain the average amount of carriage 
" se fistie fatl decided that the fixed carriage for one (the most distant) elaqun should 
he three trukks, for 22 cluqnus two teu, and fot 32 elaquas one trukk. The revenue of 

ining districts has always been collected im moncy. : 
Me a uneaer tic beforesmnentioned complicated system of first deducting one truokk for 
Kussoor- i, and subsequently allowing something for earriage in taking the Mobiyad, 
the khirwar in Mobiyah will be reckoned at 16, 17, or 18 trukke, as the now established Tate 
may be; and the zemiudar will retin hie grain without subjecting it to intermediate deduc. 
tions or pilfering by subordinate officials. J : 

mn al these ccansetneaite 1 particularly etipulated that, in cases where on account of 
want of water and other reasons the rates of taxation had been previously reduced to the stand. 
ard lower than now proposed, they were not to be affected by the new cettlement. 

I think I have uow said sufficient to enable you to understand the accompanying paper 
of regulations, of which Euglish paper (1) is a tranelation ; a copy of which is to be kept by 
each kardar who will Le responsible for its production, The Persian copy in my possession bears 
the Maharaja's sigu manual, : 

" The ra sion of revenue is certainly very small; but, as I have said, I could not have 
obtained more without forcing the Maharaja to act directly spalrary to his own wishes and feel- 
ings ;_he naturally looks upon the revenue as it now stands as ood tangible income, presenting 
no difficulties of collection and, if oppressive, not made ao by any act of bis; and I fear he 
prefers clinging to thie assured amount of yearly profit to relinquishing a portiou for a few 
years. With n view to the general improvement of the country and advancement of the 
prosperity of his people, Pundit Raj Rak’s view of the cace is true enough, but not cheering; 
on my lamenting the comparatively small amount of remission that had been agreed to, he 
answered me with the Persian proverb : ‘ ask the lost oule in Dozakh, the lowest hell, and they 
will tell you that Lraf, or the state between heaven and hell, where neither punishment nor 
enjoyment is (elt, is paradise’; and on that principle and, compared with Uhe former state of 
things, I may hope that my labours way have afforded some slight relicf to the cultivators of 
Kashmir, 












Rice, 

The Mabaraja bas promised that there shall in future be no restrictions in the sale of 
Government rice as to quantity; that the nerikh shall never exceed one rupee ; and that the 
Government shall have nothing to fo the market. 

To enenre a large amount of grain being left in the hands of his people, I recommended 
that the revenue ol ten pergunnahs near the city should be tollected in money, The zemin- 
dars to be allowed to dispose of their grain when ond where they like, and free import and 
export to be allowed ; the whole of the arrangement is included in translation 1, the Per- 
sian original of which is signed by the Mabaraja, and is in my postession. 





Shawl taz. 


Tenclose n copy of the new regulations for the shawl tux translated in paper 2. 
The following remarks will explain the most important pointe, aud a copy of the regula- 
Gone in question would be feud useful by any one visiting Kashmir on duty. 


Remarks on Translation. 


Art. 1.1 was formerly the custom to stamp the shaw] at its very commencement, snd 
immediately take the amount of tax upon it, y which means, if any untoward accident 
happened {o the ehuwl in the course of preparation, the maker wae the lorer by the whole 
amount of the tax. The pullah is nearly one-third of a wl, and when eo much bas been 
done, it ie goul tangible property und eure to be eventually completed, 
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Art. 2.—-Aceording lo old rules, 

‘df, 3—The former rates of Chitlennah were five eu 
rupees For a equate ehavl, and one anna for plain shale, 
bath deeriptione of sh and much reduced. 

Art. 4.—The syelem of Rusoom-i-shali uoder r i 
khandars wih Lo relain the eystem in vogue ner ete sinetent, a Ae lars 
wee Kusoor-i-ehali is looked upon az an integenl part of the shal Ge ney nated to it. 
‘Tweidered ne an oppressive eystem of compulsory ealo on the purl of venient ee, be 
the whole enquiry uo complaint ngainat the Kussour-i-thali was made te mer Th Dang 
trot algo hav advantages in securing in all ceasoue certain quantity of erie foo nna” 
aupport loUbe numerous clash of wien bidet Y of grain for their yearly 

Art, 5.—According to old rules, but last aew f 
nine antag pee cotiat suaearan tls 80 a rule maven ore res, the Maharaja took 

Art, 6.—-The Maharaja made a particular poi i ri i 
most important tle in the whole tale: point of this, saying that it sos by far the 

Art. 8.—1 have before, at considerable tength, described tl i i i 
sg annoe inthe ropec had been ina monner extorted. by glen rv ae al ake 
weavers, This has now been reduced by 14 aune, and the remaining 4 anoas i: ‘ aie 
sarnest request of the journoymen weavers, been distributed upon the threude according ov the 
italy and labour aitendaat on each paicolar style of weaving me seh 

“Ari. 9-—This abolivhed the guaid ayatem eo obnoxions to the Shall i 
improvement in the trnde could Le expected, a9 the workmen Fae ee aA a 
children to their own natural lines of life to introdueing them to one where they were to be 
hopelessly bound to work for one man, and to escape from which many instances have eure 
of perfected weavers maiming and injuring themselves in order to render themeelves uufil, for 
the work, A man will now be bound lo work for the whole year for one master lo ensure the 
karkhandar from great loss, through hie work being left unfinished and his engayements 
nafulflled. ‘The one raonth’s warning is required to cnable moster and man to clear accounte 
It takes three years to perfect an apprentice in the trade; and the one year extra ie 
allowed in order that the teacher may derive some benefit from (he labours of the pupil. 

Tat first declined attaching my sigonture at all lo the paper; but, at the Mabaraja’s 
especiul request, eventually sigued it a8 a witness. 

Copice o£ both these papers, signed by the Maharaja, were made over in my presence t 
the mokime of the shawl stamp office, ‘Chis was dune at the request of the karkhandare ; 
and the mokima were told that they would be responsible for their production in cages of 


difficully. 


pees for a pair of long shawls, two 
It is now made one equal tale for 











Glossary for the shawt tax settlement, 


Karkhandar.—Karkhandars sre of three kinds: nukdi, jema-khurehi, and anutnagi. 

Phe nukdi karkhandar is generally a man of properly. The term karkhandar means 
master of a karkhanah or manufactory. He is the owner of the house, the master and tutor 
of the workmen. He furnishes the thread, bas it dyed, pays the workmen and the Govern. 
ment tax. 

For a full description of the position of the nukdi karkhandare on my arrival at 

Kashmir, | must refer you to my diary No, 7 of the 4th of July, paragraphs 12 to 21 in. 
elusive. 
Jema-khurchi—The jema-khurchi karkhandars work on a very amall scale. They have 
no capital of their own, but on commencing a shawl or other piece of work are obliged to 
obtain an advance of the amount of (ax either (rom Government or a merchant. Jema-khur- 
chi work has always been taxed by the piece, on the eame system as that now resorted to for 
the whole shawl trade. ; 

A dukan or ehop of jemn khurchi weavers consists of two men. The men work iu 
their own honees insteal of in a manufactory, Jema-kbureli work is considered much 
inferior to that executed in the nukdi karkhanahe, 

Anutnagi karkhandars—Anutnag ie the Hindi name of Islamabad, where there are 
a number of shawl manufactories, the masters of which are generally styled Anutnagi 
karkhandars. 

Adukan of Anulnagi weavers consists of three men, and ia taxed on (he money contract 
Principle at Rs. 180 yearly, lesides Kussoor-i-shali, ut the eame rate ns the nukdi weavers 
of the city of Kashmir. 

Anutnagi wenving is inferior to that of the capital. 

T recommended the contract principle being exchanged for taxation on the piece iu Islam- 
abad, aleo in case of the system working well in Lhe city. 

Besides the above three great divisions there are tbe following :— 

Beiroujat.—Thin term may be rendered suburban, and is applied to the manufactories in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kashmir; most of the nukdi karkbaudara possess a cer- 
tain number of beiroujat shops. 

A dukan of beiroujat weavers is rated nt Uivee men ; the tax is tnken on the piece, 

Sndabats, i.e., weavers of plvin work, one man per dukan, tax oo the piece, but amount 
not taken until the work iv completed. 

Hasheahbdfe, or men who weave the shaw! berders, one man per shop, tax on the piece. 

Shagrid and shattdfa, aynonymous terms for (he journeymen shawl Weavers. 

No 4moran, apprentice to the trude. 
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—Shaw! stamp, a common wooden stamp about five inches in length and ¢} 
in one tt words 3 Ram Sabaio; it is dipped in common native ink, and hes 
Seria ‘the shawl. ‘There are three stampa—one for long shawls, ove for sqaara shawle and 
ain work, and one for amlikar or embroidered work. 
v Dutan.—Tho men in a inannfactory, though they may mount to some hundreds, are 
divided into 90 many dukoas; uukdie, at the rate of 24 men per dukan; anutuagi three ; aud 


#o on. : es . : ; 

.j-shali—To a eyetem by which o certain quantity of grain per dukan is issued 
vaaripte the Tearkhandar by Government at a nerikh of Re. 2 per khirwor. The karkhan. 
3 fixed portion of it to the shagride composing the shop, and recovers 


ke a certain er 5 
Mer ere paitiah of the money, For a full description of the system, seo Diary No, 7 of 


f July, phe 14 and 15. oe 
4th amie to the mode of taxation, means the system of levying it on the piece 


york done, instend of taki: fixed eum per dukan yearly, 
ee Te cist to the mode of taxation denotes the Intter-mentioned syatem, namely, 
taxation by a certain fixed sum yearly, without relerence to the extent of work done, ‘ 

‘Doshatlak.— Long shawls always spoken of aud sold in paire. 

KasabaA.—Square ebawl single jamawar. 

Inin shawls or scarfs in paire. 
Kaner.—Woven work. 
—Work embroidered with the hand. . 

Seekh.—Thie term reatly denotes the ehuttle or wiader on which tho wool is fixed, and 
with which, as with a needle, the weaver passea the traversing or woof threads under the 
straighter ones or warf; one traversing of the thread ia called u seeks, in speaking of the 
wages, and 570 seekAs make a war or one-third of a girah, é 

Girak.—A girab is the sixteenth part of a yard and equal to two inches. 

Khoordee is a system by which a karkbandar of small capital is enabled to complete 
his work by receiving an advance of the amount of tax froma merchavt or third party who 
retaine the piece of the work as compleled in eccurity aud receives his money again from the 
manufacturer on the shawl being sok, together with a certain portion of the chittiavah, the 
rest going lo Government; if Government advanced the tax, it of course took the whole 
ebittianab. 

Moullut,—The two months’ credit allowed in paying the fixed yearly tox according to the 
old system, and the one mouth allowed for making good the tax oua pair of ehawle by he new 
system, is called Moullut, 

Mokims.—The mokims are Government officials attached to the shaw) office. It is their 
duly to appraise the shawls when brongbt for stamping; and they receive a slight percentage 
from the merchaut on the sale of the shaw), which is termed the shawl peroshee. 












Rules for regulating the shawl taz concluded in presence of Maharaja Golab Singh Bahadoor, 
and Lieutenant Reynell George Taylor on the 30th of the month of Lar 1904, corresponding 
to the 12th of July 1647 4, D. 


fat.—The Government having at heart the welfare of all classes, the karkhandare, 
master-weavers, and merebants of all countries, oa well as those that are natives of Kashmir, 
with the mokims of the shaw] establishment, have been summoned (o the Durbar, and full 
enguiry has been made into the rights of the case with regard to the ehawl lax, 

2ad.—Lalla Jowahir Mulk, who formerly held for o considerable time the management 
of the shaw! business, and other karkhandars of long standing, having been fully interrogated, 
have explained what was the custom in former times. With a view, therefore, to the prosperity 
and support of the karkbandare, aud the increase of the shawl trade, the followiug Code of 
Regulativne hos beev dravu up. 


AnticLE 1st. 


3rd.—Ou the completion of a pullak of a pair of long ahawla, one-quarter of a dusabah 
or square shawl, two ware and ten gerahe of a jamawar or the whole of a pair of sada4 or plain 
shawls of jamawar work, the piece is to be brought to the shawl stamp office aud stamped, 
and ila price is to be determined according to the valuation made by trustworthy mokime, uod 
on a fair price being fixed upou it, that price ie to be increased 40 per cent., and then taxed 
at the rute of 3 anuas in the rupee, Thue the whole amount of tox on every Re. 1U0 of the 
real price of the ebaw! will be Its. 26-4. 

4ik.—A pair of dosballahs, long shawls, to be reckoned at eight shops; kusabah al four 
shops, jamawar three shops. 


ARTICLE 2Nb. 


5th.—The darogali of the shawl stamp office should, after the alamping of the pieces 
as deluiled in Article let, allow the karkhaudara one month's eredit ia the payment of the 
amount of tax; the month Laving elapsed be should realies the amouul from them, During 
the month in question be will, aecunliug to custom, retain the piece stamped in bis hands 0» 
account of Government. m 
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Aaticur duo. 


6th. —On every doshallah, kusabah or jamavar, 


taken a0 chittional. whatever may be ils price, 12 aunae to be 


Apticre 41. 


7th. —The kusoor-i-shali to remain the same ng that of 1903 
dukan, each dukan being reckoned at 24 men, 27 Lhireare 7 teak 
over to the kirkhandar at o uerikh of Ne, 2 per khirwar, e 
15 trukke, i 


—namely, that for every 
ke of grain are to be made 
ach kbirwar consisting of 


Aericie Sra. 


8th,—Nuzzaranoh and salamanah are to bo taken three times i 
cecasion being left optional to the karkbaudars ; the whole amouut, eke sien eae 
dewani and dukani, not to exceed Re. 1-3 per dukau in the whole year. ‘The occasions in 
question are aa follows :—-Dusserah, Busuut, Noroz, and Bysakhee; the latter optional. se 


Aatice Ot. 


9th.—The Government officials are on the occasion of the Nuffur Sh 
workmen of cach manufactory are numbered and registered for the canting ven] teen “ 
Lest workmen obtainable for the manufacture of the tribute shawls for the Brilich Government. 
‘The number of workmen thus eclected uot to exceed 500. : 





Aaticre 71. 
10th.—The karkhandars to pay the shalbife (journeymen workmen) at the same rate that 


has long been established, together with the ndditious according to written agreement, and 
the karkhondara are to make the ebalbafs perform their full amouut of work. . ee 


AantictE 81H. 


11th,—From the beginning of the month of Sawan 1904, the extent of iucrease on the 
old established wages is restricted lo 4 aunas in Lhe year, 


ARTICLE 91H. 


12th.—From the beginning of the month of Sawan 1904, when this Cote of Regulations 
comes into play, the shagride are allowed ten core to select masters; after which time they 
will not be allowed to change until the uew year’s day of the year 1905; and for the future 
the shagrids are to rernain one whole year with the same karkhandors, namely, Crom the first 
day of one year to the firat day of the next. At the termination of the year, the shagrid to 
be’ at full liberty to go where he likes and select his own service, He is, however, to give bis 
master warning one month before the termination of the year, to allow of his accounts being 
properly arranged. 

48th.—Apprenticcs ore to be bound to remain with their masters for four years. 


Agticie 10ra. 
14h —The system of taking the tax on the baft (i. on the piece in place of by fixed 
contract) is to commence from the lst of Sawun 1904, The balance of the da/ or contract 
for the last mouth to be made good. 


Derart or Waozs. 


15th. —Weages on long shawls of the finest workmanship— 

Pullah—if fine dosballah 2 kuacerahe 14 and $ dumri per 1,000 seekhs,—according 
to the old system of wages the eame work was poid for at the rate of 2 kuseerahe und 4 dumri 
per 1,000 secklis, making the present increase 1 dumree and 3. 

Muttnn—3 kuseernhs and 14 kowrie per 1,000 scekhe. The same work formerly 24 
kueeerabe. Present increase 1} dumri. 

Haskeah—2} kuseerahs per 1,000 seekbs. Formerly 2 kuseerabe ; present increase 
one dumri. 

Dor—the luhidoor and turedoor ie paid at the same rate as the pullab work. 

16th.—With regard to work of an inferior quality, it was formerly the custom for the 


Larkbandara to deduct one anna in the rupee on work of which the wages ou 100 wars 
amounted (o fourteen annas; itis now, however, decided that they shall only deduct half sn 


anna in the rupee. : : 
Origivale signed by the karkbaodare and shagrids ; and witnessed by Licutenanl R. G. 
Taylor aud tie Merebunts of Kashmir. 
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iption of show! weaving determined 
LAs for the present description of 8! 9 dete iin seins: 
Rates of ee vemn ae chat whe is Horoughly conversant with the whole mater 
ea ile 58ad of Har Sumbat 1904, corresponding to 14th July 1847 A. D. 








Hasheab. 
Dor. 








Deshalla or long shawl. 


Hasbesh. 


Mouttun. 


s30¢1 





Masheab. 





Details of Wages, 











Natore of work. 





Puilab. 


For the girok of a pullad of shawls of the finest 
norkmanship. 


A wor of pollah work contains 670 sekha; 
wherefore 100 toare is equal to 87,000 aechhs, 
Plus 60 added and 16 Ansserahs,—Lotal 67,086 
avekha, 

A girah contains 800 ware, and iv therefore 
equal to 171,178 seekha, 


Muttas, 


The muftun containg 12 giraAs. Tho masdoores 
for = girak of wxites work. 


A war of muaffem work contains 380 seckhs, 
and a ware therefore consists of 82,000 
a. 


A girh of maftun conlains B60 wars, and ie 
‘equal to 1,12,000 seekhe. 


Hasheah. 


A war of harhec} contains 90 trekhe, and 100 
wars 9,000 srekhs. 


A girah of Masheok wor! 
equal to 89,250 erekhs. 
Dor. 


Dor work is paid for at Ube aame rate as that of 
the pulled. 


hk contains B25 wore, 


wee ee 





The original of this paper wes signed by the karkhandars and shalhéfs in Durbar. 





tie per 1,000 seekhe, 
One rupee four aunes | One rupec. 
per 100 ware. 


Three rnpees twelve | Three rapecs. 
‘nude per 300 ware. 


Tro annas nine pie | Two nnnas three pie. 
and one damri per 
100 ware. 

Nine annas one and e 
ball pie per girak. 


Seven anpas (hree pie 
and one domri, 

















quay 











One damri and one 
kowrie. 


Foor sunas. 


‘Twelve anons. 

We 

Hulf kaseerah and two 
howrice. 


Two and s belf anne. 


Bight anuas vine pie. 


ee 


Bis piennd oneduori. 


One anua nine pic and 
one dumri. 





APPENDIX 5 (see p. 78). 


Regulations for the Parganas of the Province of Srinagar, 
Art. 1.—The establiched amount of trukkee. together with all other abwab, with the ex- 
«cane, 28th Seonary ress, *ePLiON of the tuend-ickah, our-i-dehi, rusoom-icpat rec 
ooo ¥ 19% and quanoongo, hus been fixed at 4 trues and 3 macnieiees: 
Every out ig ta demand this smount and on no acconut Lo 

Art, 2.—The system for the rabi crop remaining unchanged, vi: 
the mobiyub remitted, and the Government demand to be collected ia Kind. Sree, <a analy 
Trukkee of the rabi crop as follows :—Where the Government seed i 


. - . is used by th a 
dar 3 trukks, including everything ; where the zemindar used his own ceed, Toute includiny 
everything. B 


Art. 3.—The cultivators are to pay rnsudas and sur-i-dehi according to long established 
custom, and in the same manner that in past Limes they divided (he fruit trees, vegetable produce, 
and other cultivation among themselves, according to the law of heirship they are to do ” 
now. In the cuse of n nooded or newly-catablished village, the above taxes will be remitted for 
two years, after which period the rusud-i-kahe, &c., will be (aken in the eame manner aa it ie 
from old villages. 

Art, 4.—The nuzerana of the kardar has been fixed at the following scale for the whole 
year :— 








Ra. 
For a villogo producing from 2 to 9,000 khirware a ot 500 
Yor do. do, from} to 1,500 do. se 6 2 2 6 800 
For do. do, from5to 700 do. he hi . 2 2.160 






Art, 5.—Since the heads of rusoo: kdar, rusoom-i-suzawval, rusoom-i-terazuder, 
rugoom-i-towelldar, rusoom-i-lardar (all included in the kardar’s trukk), formerly received 
by those parties, have all been included in the Government trukkee, o fixed allowance is 
to be made by Government for these officials in lien of it. The Government officials are on no 
account to demand anything in excess of the + trukks and $ munwuttees above mentioned 
from the zemindare. 

Art. 6—=With regard to the walnut trees, an estimate is to be made of their bearing when 
the fruit is ripe, and in case of the zemindar agreeing to abide by the kardar’s estimate well 
and good, but in the case of his being dissatisfied, the bearing of two or three trees estimated 
by the zemindars ond that of two or three estimated by the Government olficial is to be 
gathered and measured, aud the final amount of the Government claim is to be reckoned by 
the result, 


Art. 7.—The rates of mobiyab of the various pergunnahs are to be regulated by the 
following detailed scale, which is in accordance with established custom, and is various. 

TE on any oceasion, though God forbid, a dearth should occur, and grain ehould be required 
ioe exigencies of the State, the Government will be entitled to take os much as is required 
tv kind. 

In the pergunnah of Ichh the whole of what was formerly taken in mobiyah according (o 
old custom will be taken now, namely, portion atanerikh of He. 1-6 per khirwar, and 
auother portion at Ne. 1-+ per khirwar, aod whatever remaing will now be taken at a nerikh 
of Re. 1 per khicwar. 

[Hero follow the varioua rates of mobiyab in all the pergunnahs of Kashmir, which I regret 
that I have not time to translate, though they would only be useful to an enquirer on the spot.) 
J eubjoin a list of the parganas from which, that of Ichh above mentioned, after taking 
a certain portion of the produce in mobiyab at the old establiched rates, the remainder of the 
Government claim will be collected at a commutation of Re. } per khitwar :— 








Ichh. Dyneoo Lal. 

Bomgul. Machechawab. 

Nagam, Khwebe Shahabad. 

Saycr-i mozuh-i-Pacer. Bumbol, and 
Buldahe. 


Art, 8—In these parganas, in which the asseasment has previously been lightened, no 
alteration ie to be made, the new regulation will not be applied to them, nor will Lhe one 
munwaitee remitted to the other pargauas be allowed them. 

Art. 9.—The khirwar taken in mobiyah is to be reckoned at the three rates of 16 trukks, 
17 Wrakks, and 18 trukke. No one on any account to depart from this rule. 

The mobiyah kbirwar of the following 12 parganas is to be reckoned at 16 trukks:— 

Ichb, Paren Sayer. 


Vebn. Monzab-i-Faba. 
Phak. Dynwoo. 
Pwinspoor. Kobihomus. 
Zemagir Lal. Auntoug. 
Sayer-i-mouzab. Orlua. 
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The mobiyah khirwar of the following 20 parganoe to be taken ot 7 trukke -—. 






Shuhderoh. 
Peek orarah Shoprab--cummum, 
ue i spr 
Sharmurparah. y nt eo 
ial Machelinmeho. 
Poumbat Dungal. 
Beroog. Burmah, 
Marlined. Rinse 
hin, Zeenapur. 


ana of Lollab the mobiyab khirwar to be reckoned at 18 trukka. 

ay of Shababad, Bamhul, and Buldah are assessed by a money settlement, 

To explain the application of the above rates, suppose Lhree zemindars of Ichh, ‘Telagam, 
and Lollab, respectively, to have to pay to Government money commutation for 50 khirwary 
each, The Ichh man would retain hie 60 khirwars, the Telagam man would retain 850 trokke of 
grain, equal to 53 khirwars 2 trukke, while the Lollab mav would retain 900 trukks, equal 1066 
Ehirware 4 (rukke, ‘Thia simple eystem ie undoubtedly a great improvement on the old com- 
plicated land and water carriage and Aussoor-i-shati computation, . 

‘Art, 10.—Any calculator receiving musucodah, namely, ao advance of grain for seed, is to 
pay the enhanced revenue on the produce of it according to former cuatom. In cuse of a man 
not receiving musacoduh, the increased revenue is nol to be demanded of him, 

ant, 11,—The half munwattee for the cirei-murkub or horse hire and ghatonee, which, by 
custom, is included in the carriage account of the tewildara, is (0 be paid by them, and it ie 
not on any account to be demanded from the cullivators. 

‘Art, 12.—1n the time of former governors the cultivators of the province of Kashmir 
have euffered infiuile annoyance from (he system of seizing men for Cegari work without 
any rule or method. On this account I have decided on selecting 3 men for every 100 houses 
to be considercd as Government servants, paying them at the rale of 1 khiewar of rice per men- 
gem per man, Should a man not be called upon for degar work once during the whole year, he 
will receive pay at the rale of 8 trukks, or } khirwar, per mensem, and it is my intention by 
degrees to cetablish serais at all the stages on the ronds, as such an arrangement would contri 
bute to the comfort of travellers. In cases of particular emergency, I shall call upon others 
to serve ns Begars, but in auch casca I will pay each man so called upon 24 annas per diem, 

4rt, 13.—A proclamation containing these several articles to be sent to each parganas 
the thavadars of cach pargana to be answerable for the above 12 articles being carried into 
effect in their districts with the exception of that relating to tho degurt, In the case of any 
disagreement on the subject of revenue, this book is to be brought with the parties to Govero. 
ment, and the difficulty settled according to it; any zemindar who may have a disagreement 
with the kardar is o give a copy of these Regulations, having first received permission from 
Government to do so. 

Art, 14.—To whomeoever from the beginning of Sambat 1904 I may give a village or land 
or anything else, uoless 1 myself sign the paper for the graut, il is not valid. No obher seal or 
signatore but my own ie valid. 

Art, 15.—1 hall take whatever grain is required for the supply of the army and the gra- 
waries of the posts in kind as ie proper. 

_ Art, 16.—With a view to the prosperity of the country and comfort of the inhabitants of the 
cify and villages, the eale of rice is to be left entirely to the will and option of the zemindars 
and kardars. No embargo whatever is to be laid upon the ghdts, Any man selling rice al o 
higher nerikh thau Re. 1 per khirwar will be answerable to Government for it. 

Art. 17.—In case of men exporting grain from Kashmir acroas the Punjab, no one is to 
tnteriere we their doing #0, and in case of men bringing grain from the plaine no one is to 
molest them, 


Art, 18.—The inetalmente of revenue are to be taken according to the following detail, 
which is the established customn— 


Money collections and the revenue on walnuta, colton, moorgh, &e., in Powai. 
The money of the mobiyah of rice in Cheith and Car, according to former custom. 
Written on the 23rd of (he month of Bhadwan, Sambat 1904. 


MAHARAJAH GOOLAB SINGH. 





4» Act for regulating the stamp-duty on shawls as settled by Maharaja Goolab Singh, in consult. 
ation wits Lieutenant KR. G. Paylor at hie capital of Kashmir on tho 30th of Har Sumbal 
1904, corresponding with 12th of July 1847, 


Hie Highness the Maharaja's most earnest wich being to eecure Lhe welfare and interests 
need .,. of his subjects this day summoned ‘to his Durbar tbe she! 
yop Conte HBth Angus 1647.80. Trereliante and woollen truders of Kashmit that be anight 
4 7 fe inslitute a full enquiry into Ube prevailing and established mode 

of taxing by the imposition of a stamp and stump-duty. Lalo Tewabir Mall, who was formerly 
in charge of this department, was called upon for a detailed account of the previous system, 
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and after bim other karkhandare were aleo examined, 


” ‘hen th i j ; 
down for the belter protection of the trade and canempent fal were alid 


Regulation 1, 
When one eide of a pair of shawls has been completed, or thi 
roomal, Ot 12 girahe of the pattern called jamswar, or the whole of 7 oes abn 
article in question is tobe Lrought to the Shawl Stamp Office and there elamped, and the pri 
fixed by competent officers, and Res. 200 worth of work shall be calculated as Re 140, ra 3 
annas tax laid on every rupee; in other words, Re. 26-4 per cent. shall be th . fd 


‘And for the monufacture of shawls there sball bo eight shops :— e amount of duty. 
Ge railbs. EP oct dee eS x 
For jamawars + shops 


Regulation 2, 
‘When the Stamp Officer has stamped the shawls or other goode mentioned : 
allow the mamukactares . delay fe be month, after which be wil emact) papioeat aver b rt 
d according to invariable custom the stamped goods will in in deposit. wi ” 
antil the duty be discharged. pee go Temain in deposit with the Crown 
Regulation 3. 


On every piece of whatever price, whether shawl, roomal, or jamawar, a chillianah of 
12 anas will be levied. 


In Regulation 3rd, “‘Chittisnah,” when the stamp is affixed to a now shawl, a note of the amount of dut 
due is given to the manufacturer and another to a shroff, who ultimately collects th it in to the 
Sirker, Tor which be gels 12 cunes 38 0 fee, mately collects the duty aod pays it in to the 


Regulation 4, 

Concerning the Kussoor-‘-Shati, it is hereby resolved to edbere to the arrangements of 
Sembat 1902 and 1903, which provides that to every 2} men in a shop 27 khirware and 74 
trauke (15 trukke =1 kbirevar) vf rice shall be apportioned at the rate of Re. 2 per kbirwar. 

To Regulation 4lb kussoor-i-shati, a tax so called, levied from the weavers by selling Lhem rice at double the 
market value. 
Regulation 6. 

In commutation of the auzzerana and sclamana which used to bo given annually at the 
three great festivals—Dusserah, Bussunt and Noroz—and which those who liked gave also at 
the featival of Bysack, henceforward one sum of Rs. 1-8 will be taken from cach shop. 

Regulation 6. 

Whenever the Maharaja requires coatly shawls to be prepared for the British Government 
the most skilful workmen from each shop, in numbors altogether not exceeding 500, shall 
be placed at the Mabaraja’s disposal. 

Regulation 7. 

Concerning the rate of remuneration for work still in hand, it shall be according to 

original agreement, and Ube weavers must complete the work they have undertaken. 


Regulation 8, 
And for the future, from the Iet Sawan 1904 or 14th July 1847, the rate of weavera’ 
wages is mised 4 annas in the rupee. 
Regulation 9. : 
From the lst of Sawan (on which this new Code will be published) 1004, apprentices 
will be allowed ten days wherein to take service, but afler choosing their master will be bound 
to him for the space of one year, at the expiration of which timo they will be at liberty to take 
service elsewhere, giving one month’s notice of their intention to leavo in order to enable 
their master to make up their accounts, Thus all apprentices will be bound to one master 
from the Noroz of one year to the Noroz of the next, and all new apprentices on Brat being 
bound to learn the trades shall be eo for a period of four years. 


APPENDIX 6 (see p. 80). 





Notes on Kathmir and Jammu. 


ia principality ie composed of three Inrge divisions : i . 
eae ety compriaiug all the country on the south of Pir Panjal range and Kishts. 
wat, 2 fas ' 
¢g,--Kashmir proper, containing the valley and the mountain slopes encircling it, 
Seen sha Gilgit, which comprise all the high lands and mountains on the northern 
frontier. 7 . 

Each division is administered by one of the Maharaja’s chief officers, who hold & position 
analogone to our Commissioners, with this exception amongat others that, inatead of residing 
in their Division, Uhey all remain at the Mabaraja’s Court. 

The names of these ministers are— 

Dewan Jowala Sahai, Jamu. 


Dewan Kripa Ram, Kashmir, 
Wazir Zorawaroo, Ladakh, 


Jammu Division is divided into four dietriete : 
}.—Jnmmu proper, administered direct by Dewan Jowala Sabai. 
2.—JhupAt, under Dewan Thakoordas. 
9.—Kishtwar, under Wazir Zorawaroo. 
4.—Jusrouta, under Miyon Bijai Singh. 
Kashmir Division contains two districta: 


Srinagar and the valley, under Wazir Punnoo. 
Eight parganas on the slopes of the hille, under Colonel Bijai Singh. 

Ladakh and Gilgit Division: 

Ladakb proper, under Mungul, 
Gilgit, under the Mititary Officer for the time being in command. 

The Mahornja has Intely taken possession of tbe fort aud country of Yasin, on the 
exlreme north-west Crontier, This will be aonexed to Gilgit. 

The boundaries of Kashmir adjoining British and Chinese territory are clearly defined, 
But towards the north-west the Maharnja’s definition of his 
boundary line is “ns far as hia troops can penetrate.” 

The inhabitants of the Jammu Division are chiefly Rajpools, Thakoors, Goojurs, and 
Chibs. The petty chicftains have been reduced to insig 
fieance by the Maharaja, and receive emall jaghirs or pen- 
sions. 

The inhabitants of the Kashmir hills are chiefly of (he Bhumba and Kukka clans, In 
Srinagar and the valley they are chiefly Brahmins and Mussulmans converted from Hinduiem. 
A few families of Pathane are in the Kamraj porgana, and some Sikhs near Baramulla and 
in the parganas of Tril and Nongam, Jocated there by the Pathan Governors of Kashmir. 
There ore 12 ancient Raje or Chiellainships now in aubjection :— 

Kathai, 

Doputta, 

Mozoflerabad, Bhumba. 
Kuhoure, 

Kurnah, 


Dooninr, 
Gor | Kokke, 


Doundaries. 








Population, castes, &e. 


ce) 
Chuker, 
Danva, 
The population of the capital, Srinagar, is returned at 81,159 soula : 
Hindus. . . . ¥ . 9,370 
Mussolmans. : : . . - 92,836 
There are 16,529 houses in the cily. 
The revenues of the province of Kashmir proper are shewn in detail. 





educa . The total revenues from all gources may be thue sum- 
marized :— 
Kashmir propor— Co's R Co.'s R 
Land . ‘ . . : . . 
Tammy Snowmen Toen0e8 
Tamme — — 
: Land and ofl sources Bee 000 
Ladakh and Gi of, 
From oll sources 1,00,000 


Total “ 6194,718 
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The estimated expenditure is as follows :-— 
Uilitary— i 

Hogular Army : Clee 
Jrregulara : 
Cavalry 
Civil establishment 7 . 
Kardar, cunt of collection, &o. 
Building é _ % : 
IReligious and charilable grants 





Total >» 46,97, 86329,36,168 Co.'s Re, 


In Kashmic proper the collections are made in both cash and kind. 
The revenues are lo a large extent farmed ont, 


Modo of collection. Where kind 
4 ; ere kind rates prevail the following i i 
ment of the rice, maize, ond pulse produce :—~ y Seine 8h apportion: 
Government share. } groan produce, 
slio—Trakkeo 4 Grukke per bbirwag! 

Canocngo, 1 munwuttee per khirwar, 

Patwari, 1 do, : 

Ziladar or Chokedar, 1 dlo., 

Ruswoom Khidmutgaroe, @ trubie per 100 kbirwars 
Khidmatgaree, ae - 

Religious Graut lo Temples, - 7 trakks per 100 khirwary, 


leaving a balance of about one-third to the zemindar. 

Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, mussoor, flax, oorod, til, moong, cotton, and on 
oue-helf estimated value of gross produce ; and 2 trukka and 1 muawutlee per khirwar. 

Tobaceo ratea, if converted to cash, Rs. 13 per kbirwar, 

The Maharaja bas the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the valley, He takes 
the best rice as hie share from the zemindar. 

This rice is sold 1o shaw! weavera at a fixed rate of Ra. 2 per kbirwar=Re. ! per } 
maund 3 ecere, To others it is sold at the current rates. Rice is aleo given in ratioua to the 
army. ‘ 
Other taxa. Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses 
; and taxes, a detail of which, for Kashmir proper, is here 
given. 
The custom-dues for the wholo country are Farmed out to a contractor for Re. 4,00,000 

per annum, A detail of the rates has been already given,® 
Customs. y & 
" und need nol be here repeated. But the rales, high og they 
are, are not unfrequently exceeded, and the tradere are subjected to perpetual annoyance by 
the contractors’s agents, 


This tax ie farmed to Pundit Luchmunjoo, for Re. 1,05,000. Niwara is the tax levied 
on boatmen. Chob Furoshee, a tax on timber and wood for 


imac Cab Pirestes: fuel transported by water throughout the valley. 
Ba ‘The zur i-bij ie a license tax levied on trades, and is 
i. farmed out for Ke. 91,000. 
A special tax on saffron, for which the valley ia famous, 
uae: It yields Rs. 21,000 per annum to the Maharaja, 
or woven shawl fabrics. As soon as 6 ehawl bas been 


A duty levied on the “ Kauee,” A H 
commenced on the loom, the contractor puts his elamp on it, 


Oe ee and the duty hes to be paid at once. This duty ie about 26 
percent. of the value of the shawl. Pundit Haj Kak bas the farm of thie duty, and pays 
th ja Ba, ‘ 
ere tue: dense aloes 6 ad on border weaving, which is 


Bei i i tax Jain shaw! cloth, a 
Se onethe oe parse trade Grow shaw! making. Tie tax is farmed 


meh ta Bede Mise: for Rs. 30,000. 
About Rs, 76,000 per aonum are mode at the Royal 
oo ene Miot in coining the Chilkee rupee. 


ve ik i in Kushmir, where the variety of mulberry trees 
eae A rere ablate reariog silk-worms. This tax yields Re, 42,000 


Silk, 2a), 
: to the Raja’s treasury. 
i ea ting islands the Srinagar lake; and also o tax 
Pee erat ees bss ‘"yonts over the lake. This yields 
iver lax, 
Fe ee Collected by the local 


Ata heep, at 24 ancas head per annum. 
oie ne eee vatarilie, Find not farmed out. 
iur-i-Choupan. : ; 
Pan, { e canct amount of which ie aol given. 


There io'agriaioge tak also in a Shanes jg o tax on buffaloes, and Zur-i- 
Shaki Shoomareyand Zorimurkub. urlcal) a lax on ponies and mules. 


Tt yields Re. 80,000 





* Tapts of Casnupas Wetaute. 


7 = 1 munwuttee- 
a. 1 acer 5 cba,, Bogliah standard = = & score 4 chs., English standard. 
4 monmuttors, =D ak oo Mneunds $ scere, Eoglah standard, 


16 trokk, 
aoe © Ip Mr, Davies’ Trode Moport. ei 
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There ia a good breed of ponies in Kashmir, very useful for carriage purposes, ‘This 


i | officers, nnd yields Rs. 15,000. SPs 
tax is collected by the aoa ey and ihe police, institution fee in civil enses, tulubana, &e,, 


Fines levied by Judicial Cour en about fs, 18,000 in Kashmir. ‘The amount receteg 
Adalot. Hurkara busbee. under this bead in Jammu ie not known. , 

is fe istration or celebration of marringes, and thie has | 
Fees are taken by Kazis for regi ste te uecount. by the Maharaja, who farme the nen 


Zur-i-Nikah. Rs. 5,000. 


Chorna puree. Lime kilns are taxed, avd give Rs. 25,000 per annum, 
Baghat. Gardens Its, 4,500. . : 
Tobacco, He, 36,000. This ie derived from a monopoly of 
Hoberee: the sale by the Government. 


t-i-bhung, or dried y-heads. The Government share is 4th, ond th 

Ben cn Pen ners vemindar’ share {th of the produce. The churrus, ee 

extract, all belongs to Government. ‘This tox yields 
Rs, 35,000, x . . 

Riee is the staple produce of the ley of Kashmir, and thie tox ie taken in kind by 

the Mahsraja, who stores the ricé in granaries. It ie esti. 

Rice. mated that }2,35,358 Khirears, or abou, 26,00,000 maunds, 

rear: red. OF this, aboul 4 lakbe of khirware are sold lo the shawl weavers at the 

fred rate Ot Re. @ per khirwar, and the rest is distributed to the troops in ralione, or sold in 

Ney, ted. ee eee a 
“ “A delniled, iat of the Moharaja’s army, and its distribution, is appended, but it is only 
approximate in figures. . 
‘The total number of al) arme is as follows :— 


Garda Bhong. 





Taleiiryc > (es nb ete ahs. Se » 10,688 
Regolar { cary Se ie Te se le) ae RO 
Anilry, 5 fet Pk Bae 
Wnigils ee ew 


They are distributed as follows :— = . mt 

2,368 foot soldiers are employed in Gilgit and Ladakh, and in garrisoning the forte of 
Chilas and Hussora. 

There are 16 regimente of regular infantry, ono of sappers, aud a Muzhubee company in 
Kashmir, employed in gorrisoning the forts of Hari Parbut, Shergurhee, and others in 
collecting revenue, 

Tu Jammu 

19 Regiments of Infantry, ars. 
2 Pai of Cavalry Bees 
The Maharaja takes pride in his army, which presents a very fair appearance. The men 
Reeruitin are recruited from the Jammu hills, Punjab, Hindustan. 
= There are some regiments of Goorkhas, whom the Maharaja 
has persuaded, by grants of land, &c,, to settle in bis terrilory; ond from Baltistan and the 
north-west frontier a very fair body of soldiers bus been recruited for the army, 

The standard height for natives of the country is fired at 5 feet 7 inches, but for foreign- 
ers, who wish to enter the Maharnja’s army, it is fixed at 5 feet 10 inches, and these men are 
nol enlisted without giving some kind of security or reference, 

The pay of a foot soldier, for the first year, ie five chilkee rupees per meneem, but only 

Pay for 11 monthe in the year. In the second yenr it is raised to 
7 @ chilkee rupees. Old sepoye, who have done good service, 
are rewarded by having their pay raised to as high as Rs, 10. 

Goorkha and Hindustoni soldiers receive He, 6, chilkee, on first entering eervice. 

Every soldier receives rations, for which Re. 2 per mensem are deducted. A discount of 
6 pie per rupee is taken by the duftree, and deductions are made from pay for clothing, aad 
for wedding presente (tumBol) to the royal family, 

en (roops are paid up half-yearly, six months in arreare, and advances ate frequently 
made. 

The pay of the Commissioned and Non-Commissioend officers varies, but generally ie 


aa followa:— 

Chilkee Be. 
Colonel . : . 7 . . . . . . . » 160 
Commandant int it, UY a TSck ile seh ie ohh Stee a ea NOD: 
Adjutent 2. a oe see : : ¢ » 90 to 
Subsder . - Sew ee : - 
Jemdor eee ee a 
Havilder . . . . . . . . . . ‘ - 
Naik. . . . . . . . : . . - 


‘The Commendante of regiments can fine, flog, or imprison, for short terme, for military 
Povishmenta, offences, but for heinous erimes the orders of lbe Maharaja 

are taken, and he reserves to himaelf the power of dismissing 

. from the army. 

Furlough ie granted for 40 days im each year; or, if a regiment ie on eervice, & 

furlough of one month for each year that it hes 


Fortough, &e. : 
. engaged is granted. Pay ie given whilst the men are oD 
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Jough. But if a soldier overstays his leave more than ai ‘ 
arth danas aor eres pe hei eth Uo a 
when a soldier is aboot an ck leave, a per diem in deducted 

There are two kinds of musket used, one with a eword, anoth i 

restate, and the belts are eupplied'by the Govateoean yee nett 
‘Vbeeo muskets are manufactured Roggrament to the soldi. 
very clever workmen, and the Maharaja takes greal pride in Luring out pant There are 
The uniform differs in different regiments. Some are a close imitati erthe Ula 
uniform in olor nail ea, and the: hate are also like ours, eas of the” British 

‘The artillery ie horaed with Yarkund ponies, strong, active animale. 
and fittings are in inailation of our artillery, gu wate 


Artillery. b 
Cavalry. jaz 10 troops, and 63 field pieces. C. i 
Jamma, and ia of the Irregular Cuter monly: ated at 
Forte. A detailed list of torte is appended, 


Tho Maharaja supplies grain to all bie forta aod troopa, and for this purpose keeps up an 


army of 2,000 ponies, which carry rice from Snoagar to 


Commineariot. L ‘i 
mmineariat, patathe: and to all parta of the terrilory, and are also used 
2 Thero are magazines, one et Jammu, 
Mageste: Bahoo, and a third at Hari Parbut, Sane ny Bate 


Saltpetre is manufactured at Aklnoor, Juerota, and other places i i 
and a coorse kind of gunpowder is made in large quantilies. Placee in the Jammu territory, 

Besides the 2,000 ponive belonging to the Maharaja, the mules and ponies of the traders 
are seized when required, and the system of degaree prevails 
here, a in all the hills, When eo employed the coolies 
always receive rusend, 

Chilkee or Raja Shahi rupees are toned at Brinoger, ‘This coin containg 6 mashaa 

i : of pure eilver, an is equal to 10 annas English standard. 

Mint, Coinage. On ono side ia inscribed “ Sheonath Suhace” and pate 
reverse,  Zurb-i-Sreenuggur, Sumbut (year) 1119,” with a cross, 

The meaning of the letters IHS ie said to be Jesua Hominum Salvator, and was inscribed 
by a Native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, who took service with Maharaja 
Golst Sing, and had these letters inscribed, as he told the Raja they would be pleasing (o the 

ritish, 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar and Jammu. 

The Mebaraja has lately issued a code, but it ie described as being very imperfect, and it 

would appear th is being gradually completed by the 

Low and Justice. addition of rulings in special cases, which are adopted ag 

Brsaedant ; 

The city of Srinagar is divided into 12 police circles, called zillahs. A Kotwal presides 

a. over all. Ho disposea of all petty casea of assault, &c, 

Cricpinal. More serious cases are sent to the Adawluti, who bas power 

to sentence in all but the moat heinous crimes, which are sent to the Mabaraja for final orders. 

¥ino is seldom resorted to in ense of Kashmiria. Stripes aud impriaooment are the usual 
punishments. Capital sentences are inflicted for murder, 

Triale for crimes committed by soldiers are heard and decided by a punchayet of officers. 
In civil cases the soldiera are amenable to the Adawluti Court. 2 

A Court of Appeal (Sudder Adawlut) hes been lately eatablished, presided over by Pundit 

Bukhehee Ram, formerly Sub-Assistant Surgeon al Gujran. 
Court of Appeal. walla, a good English scholar, educated at the Delhi College, 


and by Gunesh Shastri, a Pundit of Jammu. 
Stamps, &o, Civil Suite, All petitions are given on atamp paper: 
Petition of Plaint, . - S&annas, 
Other pelilione, , 
But in suite between bankere & per cent. of the amount decreed is levied in cash, in addi- 
tion to the stamp paper, and one-quarter of all decree debta roalised. 
In suite for inheritance or division of property, one-fourth is taken by the Court. 
For every summons 2 annas is levied. It is alleged that in Kashmir Court fees often 


swall the whol ued For. ‘i 
Bonds, deel of ‘eal: &e,, if for cums above Re, 50, beac a stamp of Re. 1 ; if below 


Ra, 60, a elamp of i ph . . 
No See contrast en be made the subject of litigation unless it has been registered 


before th i £ 3 rupees value. 
"These are See Cote for Uiferent departments of trade and taxea, &c., each of 


which is presided over by a separate officer, These Courts are for the— 


Pushmeena trade. 
Wood.eellers. 
Commiesariat. 

Rice trade. 

Ferry and river trade, 
Customa. 

License ond capitation tax. 


Carriage. 
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ini f these Courts lie to the Sudder Adawlut, 
Appeals from the decisions o! Hevenue cases are decided for the moat part verbally, in 


Rerenno Coarte the presence af the headmen and putwaris, 
The Mabaraja of Kashmir has few of his relatives or 
Kashmir Ministero aml Offclals, Linsmen in high office, as he feare their intrigues, 


officers are natives of the Punjab, and the family of Dewan Jowale Sahai 


His chief This family belong to the town of Eminubad 


exorciee the chief iufluence over his councils, 


i ‘ranwalla district, Lahore division. eee ; 
io the Garant rose with the fortunes of Golab Singh, his brother being @ munehi when 


je elly farmer of the revenues under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
a ie Mellowes members af the family are employed io high offices under the Kash. 
mir Raja:— , 
Dewan Jowals Sabai, 


Dewan Rirps Rava, son, 
Dewan Nehal Chund, brother, 


Dewan Gobind Sahai, 
Dewan Grbind sia fone of Nebal Chand, 
Hari Chund, wbo died al Delhi, was elder brother of Jowala Sahai; 


i other distant relatives in subordinate posts. : 
ae ae doula Sahai is an able minister, but very bigoted in adhering to the traditionary 
policy of the late Mabaraja. He is opposed to all reform, and to any advance in civilization, 
He has mixed but little with people of other countries, and appeare to consider that, bowever 
other States may progress, the proper policy for Kaebmir is a stationary one. ‘The Maharaja 
is decidedly enlightened, and, in spite of opposition, introduced somo reforms, and would make 
more, were it not for the Dewan’s manifest antipathy. Jowala Sabai is well affected towarde 
the English Government, whose subject he is, : 

Dewan Kirpa Ram ie the most intelligent and able of all the family, but he has bad 


bealth, and ie not expected to live long. e ; 
Dewan Nehul Chund is o good man of business, but be has not the eame influence as his 


brother over the Maharaja, . 
Pundit RAj KAk, shawl contractor, is considered the cleverest officer in Knshmir. He has 
great wealth, and holds a high frsition, He is o native of Srinagar, and ie thoroughly 
acquainted with all the affaire of the valley. He is described as very oppressive. 
Wazir Punnoo, in charge of Kashmir valley, is a native of Nagrota, near Jammu. A 
clever man, but much complaincd against for bis oppressive exactions, 
Colonel Bijai Singh, a Rajput Miyan of Aknur, bears a very good reputation. 
Wazir Zorawaroo iso native of Kishtwar. He exercises some influence over the Maha- 
raja, and is greatly opposed to all extravagant expenditure, 
The other ministers and officers are— 
Miyano Dijai Singh, of Seeba, in the Kangra hills, Panjab, related to the Maharaja, in 
civil and military charge of the Jursrota district, 
Dewan Hemraj, a Dutt Brabmin of Kunjrur, zilla Gurdaspur, in cbarge of the Military 
office, Jammu. 
Dewan Shunkur Dass, native of Lahore, in charge of the Military Office, Kashmir. 
Dewan Nursingh Dyal, Head Treasurer. 
Dewan Thakur Das, resident of Wazirabad, in charge of Shupél. 
Wuzir Labhju, household officer, also ferry contractor. 
Sirdar Desa Singh, a Khatri of Rawal Pindi, made » Sirdar by the Maharaja; in charge 
of the private Toshakhana, 
Sirdar Utter Singh, native of Jammu, head of the News department. 
Sirdar Beer Sing, son of Goorbuksh Singh of Nabba, Adawluti of Kashmir. 
Budreenath, nephew of the late Raja Dina Nath, Adawluti at Jammu. 
Pundit Sahaj liam, contractor for Baj or Capitation tax. 


Tho general appearance of the country yives an idea of poverty. There are few men ct 
teepeclable, none of wealthy, appearance, Ag compared will 
Geverl appearinceof the perl gh hills of Kullu, Busssbir’ and Garbwal, the houses of 
Hoe are inferior, and the people seem to have much less spirit than their neighbours in 
e east. 

The present Maharaja, however, does not oppress his subjects, as Golab Singh did, and 
he has made remissions of taxes in their favour. Had he the moral courage to overcome the 
Position of bis ministers, the Maharaja might make bis rulo very beneficial to the people. 
As il is, however, the officials exercise great power, and to their own advantage. 

One great blot on the Mabaraja’s rule is the atate of trade, and the almost prohibitive 
duties levied on all merchandise imported or exported. , 
Reais , The Maharaja farms out hie cuatoma to a native of 

awa} Pindi, for + lakhe Company’s rupees. This contractor, perhaps, makes almost as much 
more profit. He is Perfectly irresponsible; no appeals against his exactioua being heard by 
apy one; and no one of the minieters being interested in putting a cbeck on him. 
: The Melarait Permits all bis officers to trade, and to import their goods from the Punjab 
reduction of d he cae duty. The consequence is that they are one and all opposed to any 

In considering the question of trade, the Maharaja ia of opinion that commerce between 


Blete of Trade. 
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is territory and India could not be increased, even if the duties were lowered. This i i 
ene impressed on him by his ministers, But without going to other Sa Sa Rene ae 
to refute each an idea, it is manifest, from conversation with the people, thut they would gladly 
purebase Eugliel goode, if they could only get them at anything like a reasonable price, 
Commerce between Kashmir and India might be very brisk, if the dutica were properly 

jueted. ; 
ate more important, than tmde with Kashmir ie our commerce with Central Asia 
which i well-nigh prohibited from passing through Kashmir, by the excessive transi duty 
levied. ‘s a 
‘The Maharaja derives, al present, about Re. 14,009 per annum from the import nnd 
export trade with Yarkond ond China, Of thin a large portion is derived from woollen 
imports ; ond the export and bond fide Lransit duties yield ¢o litle that it is at present scarcely 
worth while taking it into colculation, Yet, if the present rates were abolished, tbere in nu 
road to Central Ania so easy a8 through Kashmir and by Ladakh. The highest pass on that 
Jine, between the Punjab aud Ladukb, ia not more than 13,000 feet, and an excellent food fur 
mules and ponive could be made. In fact, the road lately altered and improved for the Liente- 
nunt-Governor’s uve, between Jammu and Kashmir, pussing by the Buunibal route over 
the onter Himalayan range, is already quite practicable for laden animals, 

‘The road by the banks of the Jhelum into the valley ia also equally passable for traffic. 
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T. D. FORSYTH, 
Murree, 30th May 1863. Offy. Secretary to Goct., Punjab. 
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List of Ports, with a detail of Garrison, in the Province of Kashmir, 
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Nague, 


! Sopoor 


Baramuila 


Choogul 


Orce 


Kathéi 


Doputta 


Chikar 


Dannab 


Karas 


Heerpoor 


Shoopian 


Shandi 
Sheopoora 


Gurbooz 
Korghil 
Serroo 
Dress 
Tekardo 





Boongi 


Toran 


Shuhkerguch 


Nowshulra 


Goureegurh 


Mozofferabad 


but or Nuggur 





11 


i 


as 
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Hove.—Dealdes, thero la another fort within tbo town of Sricagar call 





Girength 
Name at Fort, 
Gartleon, 
Fort of Hari Par-| 411 





A strong fort, hnilt of masonry. Tt has a double row of fortification 


ono it eallod Mari Parbut, dnd tho outer ono Nuggur Nagur 1 the janer 


This iv s inasonry fort, slanted on tho banks of the 
building. 


Thi 





er. It coutaing @ tehsil 





in a masonry fort, avd contain 





tobisil bailding, 





& amall mud fort, gm 
mula. 





toned by a few sopoys from tl 
Uordiuate to Daramrulig Mt Gorton of Port Bars. 





Amneonry fort, 
Colonel Bijai 





set the banks of the river Jhelum, and commended by 
ngh. 


Arsmall mud nnd masonry 
commanded by Colonel 





fort, situated on the hanks of tho river Jholum, and 
i Singh. 


ated om the banks of (be river Jhelom, end 
1. 










A mmall mat and mamnry fe 
commanded by Colonel Bi 


A masonry fort, situated on the hanke of tho river. Tt formerly belonged to Rajne 
Jubbar Khan and Nawab Klinn, sons of Haje Mozuffnr Klien, and ie now come 
tnanded by Colona) Niji Singh, commanding the ILiMl Stations, ‘The villages 
deporting on the fort nro atill in the Jagir of the Majo, subject to the puy- 
ment of # nuzeerana (contribation} 


Ie formerly belonged to Haja Soltan Motiammed Khan, son of Sultan Zubantost 
Khou, bnt tbe villages attached thereto are in the jagir of that ki 
It ioe inuaonry fort, commanded by Colouel Bijai Singh, 


jen inasonry aod roud fort, sitanted on the banke of a tributary af the 
chum, It formerly belonged to wn Atta Mnhammnad Kbao, son of Sultan 
seat it Khau, Some af the villages altached to it arc atill in the jagir of 
tho Sultan. 











of Raja Mohubtat Khan, son of 
agus attached to it are of 





A masonry and mnd fort, formerly in char 
Sultan Subdal Khan, and some of the v 





all fort, garrisoned by « detachment from Chiker. 


Thi In a lorgo mawonry fort, situated on the banks of a tributary of tho Jhelum, 
Te formerly belonged to Raja Nohmutoolla Kban, 


A masonry fort, which formerly belonged to Raja Sher Abmud Khas, son of Raja 
‘Munsoor Khan, 


A. emall roud fort, garrisoned by n fow seposs, 


This is # smell mud Cobsili building, gurrisoned by tho sepose of the Nisamut 
and Bhim battalions, 


A masonry fort in the Kashmir valley, situated on the Chilas rosd, 


Acinall mud and masonry fort, eubordinate ¢o Chilas, and situated on the Chilas 


wall masonry fort, eftnated on the Gilgit road. 





Tis i 
A emall masonry fort, sltaated on the Ladakh rou 

A small mud aud woasonry fort, situatod on the Ladakh road. 

A swall masonry fort, situated on tho Thibet road, 

A large masoary Fork, In the Baltistan district, situated on the Gilgit road, 


A mesonry fort, situated on « riverou the borders of the Gilgit end Baltistan 
territory. 


‘A muonry fort, titusted oo the bordors of Oilgit, and eubondinate (o Hussors. 


= 
Jed @bergarber, altasted on the banks of ths fiver, 
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Cc. 


Liat of Forts in the Jaman Territory, 
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oe Gyre Nuwber of Sirengih 
No. Nawu ov Pont. Gane placed In i see Womens, 
i Tl 
1] Ukbuoor . . . . a 350 
2 | Kote Sobrian , . . . . . 1 10 
8} Votélah . . . . 3 180 
4) Baboo . , , . , 1a 60 
5 | Munawor . . . . i 100 
6 | Ramgurh : : a 36 
7 | Sochotgurh ote er tre we 4 80 
6 | Deveegarh Ls a. a 40 
8] Lanba . . . . . 1 25 
10 | Sanbba . . . . . a 180 
VA | Josroote . . " . 4 alo 
18 | Honok, near Kotlee , . . 3 25 
13 | Basoublee . . . a 60 
14[Rammoguer . 62° 22, SI 4 a5 
US | Pollawar ee ry a 25 
16 |Somerguh . , ge Bi: 2 7 
17 | Kishtwar . ' . i . a 30 
WW] Rinoo .  . Cr re 7 350 
19 | Bhodoo . . . . ae 2 25 
20 {Qujput . . . . a 2 25 














APPENDIX 7 (see p. 81). 


The Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Whatever may be the faults of the Maheraja of Kashmir as a Rul 
feature io his administration, that he devotes a great portion of 
public re Hit ood exemple a generally fo! 
ment. ‘The work of the State ie divided amonyet various dep: ss . = 
the altention of His Highness during one day in the weck. Ou twe dave the ware ee 
in a prominent and easily accessible spot in the outer Court of the Palace, and there rexeiv 
the petitions of all who wish to upproach him. An immedinte anewer is given in such cases 
as admit of it. Such as require consideration are usually mde over to the officials conecened, 
Tho eldest son of the Muharaja is being gradually educated for the performance of the ; 
functions which will eventually devolva Petitions of minor ituportance are somctirace 
referred to him for decision. He is als being instructed in the manner of keeping the public 
accouuts, in the procedure observed by the Courts of Law, and in the Hegulations which 
apply to the army. His knowledge of English would be improved Ly more opportunities of 
epeaking: avd writing, In Person and manner be is not eo prepossessing ae his father. The 
Maharaja is manly, not only in hie person, but in his habits. He is fond of sport and fond 
of riding. Iu hig domestic relations he is very affectionale, caring to have his children much 
with him, and to make up to the younger ones for the loss which they have eustained by the 
eorly death of their mother, Last year and this he helped with money many shaw! wenvers 
from Amritear who were returning to Kashmir, because they could not earn a livelihood ia India 
owing to the dulluess of their trade. In affaira of State he is not influenced by the zenana. 
Nautches and such like amusemente have no charm for him. In bie manner of life he is 
abstemious. The use of strong drinks by his eubjects is prohibited. Drunkennese, indeed, 
may be said to be almost unkuown in his territories. During the whole of my residence in 
Kashmir I hove never seen a native the woree for liquor, Crime of all kinds is rare, 

For want of firmness the Maharaja often cannot rive enperior to the influence of the 
officials immediately connected with him. He lacks moral courage, His intentions are good, 
aud he is persuatled in hie own heart that they are so. But if it comes to o trial of atrength 
between him aud hie ministers, he is the likelier of the two to yield. He is no statesman, 
but if freed from existing restraints and supported by impartial advisers, his natural desire 
to do what ie right would, I believe, be more promincatly developed than it is now, Impul- 
eiveness is another of his failings. At one time his hobby is to establish a shawl agency in 
Europe, ot another to set on foot a museum in his owa capital. Anon he is anxious to give 
an impetus to some special class of industry. Whilst the ft ison him he will be most keen 
in bis desire to further his object. Dut after a time his ardour relaxes and his well-intentioned 
schemes fall through for want of continued support. During the last six months much atten- 
tion has been given to the improvement of silk cultivation in Kashmir. That there is a 
fuir opening in this direction for the simultaneous improvement of the Mabaraja's revenues 
ond of his people's welfare, there can, I think, be no reasonable doubt, A good begiuning 
has been made by Babu.Nilumbur Mookerjea, who bas been allowed a credit of two lakhe of 
Chilki rupees with which to make experiments oo an exterded scale. This gentleman, who 
hae studied the question well, is sanguine of success, if only he can manage to sustain the 

interest of the Maharaja. The construction of thirty-six new field-pieces for the eix batteries 
usually in garrison at Srinagar ia the last pet project. The order for this work was only 
teceived at Srinagar a few daysago. The officer charged with the execution of it, whilst 
energetically collecting brase for the moment, has expressed to me his doubts whether the 
order will not be countermanded before the guns for one battery are complete. . 

But the worst feature in the Maharaja’ character is Lis excessive auperslition. This 
weakness, though innate in him, has been aggravated by his ministers, who have found in it a 
convenient means of furthering their own designs. The Maharaja is surrounded by Brahmins, 
who are in fact the tools of the Dewans. The oracle speake as the Dewans direct, for it is 
dependent on them for subsistence. Having got the Brahming thoroughly subservient to 
them they make it to (heir interest to remain so. In private conversations with bis intimate 
friende the Maharaja has admitted that he fecls the incubus. But he is so superstitiously 
afraid of religious consequences and so vacillating in purpose that he will make no persistent 
effort to free himeolf. Except be hae assistance and support from without, he will never, I fear, 
be rid of this baneful entourage. The following instances are given of the way in which this 
weaknesa of the Maharaja is worked upon. There is a myetetious rite, occasionally practised 
ou his Lebalf, designated a prajog. IL consists of the burning of sacrificial fires for a greater 
or lena period, according to the importance of the case, usually in the inner apartments of the 
Palace, but if great secrecy is required, the fires are burnt ot different places, far apart, in the 
Maharajo’s territories. The number of fires may vary from live to thirteen, The period of 
burmng: Tanges from three to thirteen monthe. During the time appointed the fires must 
Rever be let to die out. To each several Brahmins, highly paid for the occasion, are assigned, 
and over all is the Superindeudent of the Prajog, whose fee io Rs. 101 for each fire. There 
a8 a prajog of threo months to obviate the supposed ill effects to the _ Maharaja of 
Mr, Foreyth’s enmity after the failure of Akbar Ali’s acraugements for his journey to 
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Mowed by the various officials of his Govern- 


























instance each Brabmin bad a fire to represent a portion of Mr. Forgyty, 
toler hie eyes received a Inige remare shee < nae are a Mr. Powe 
i Surope partly t consult an occulist in regard to the ophthalmia from which 
lind one ee vam There is also s ecothsayer, ao inhabitant of Baltistan, on ios 
great confidence is placed, and who is summoned to sous au emergencies: He was called 
down previous to the interview at Sealkote luat year, aod asl “2 whether the Viceroy way 
sending for the Maharaja from friendly motives, or whether the object was not lo get him into 
Britieh territory, and confine aud then seize Kashmir. The avewer given wae that the 
Viceroy had uo cauae for dissatisfaction with the Maharaja, but would send hit home content, 
The prohibition againet fishing between the first aud fourth bridges at Srinagar, lest the soui 
of Gulab Singh, which is eupposed to have entered by transmigration into a fish and 
to be lurking thereabonte, should be imperilled, ia avother iustance of the Mabaraja’s 
nm, : ; 
opr pervading motive of the Dewans is the aggrandisement of their owo family. Ag 
this moment there is bardly a district iu the Maharuja’e territories in which Dewan Jowala 
Saliai, (he Prime Minister, does not possesea rent-Irce estate. He enjoys, besides, a percentage 
of Re. 4 in 1,000 on all realieations of revenue, This in itself is a direct incentive to hard 
dealing. His son, Kripa Ram, who diecharges the duties of Huzoor Navees, or Chief Seoretary 
to the Mabaraja, does not receive any settled stipend, but ie rewarded by occasional presents 
in money, which sre said to average & lakh of rupees 8 year, So great aro the aspirations of 
Kripa Ram after power that be is often spoken of behind his back ag the Rajo of Eminnbad, 
the family place of bie house. The emoluments of other members of the family, euch ag 
Nihal Chuod and Hira Nuod, are eaid to be by no means inconsiderable. Anunt Ram, the 
eou of Kripa Raw, is already inetalled a9 Dewan to the heir-apparent. The family bas seen 
the sudden rise lo power and wealth of the old stock which tll lately had but tho province 
of Jammu for ite patrimony, It has witnessed the change in fortune of Zorawur Singh, 
the conqueror of Skardo, who began life as a common soldier, and euded by being the 
trusted friend and General of Golab Singh. It bas seen Gobind Ram rise from the position 
of a Commissariat Clerk to be the Tutor of the heir-apparent and Chief Judge in Jammu, 
It is not surprising therefore that in its desire, in the first iustence, to achieve equal success, 
end afterwards to maintain ite importance, it has not been altogether scrupulous in the 
mevne which it bas employed, It naturally wishes to make bay whilet the eun shines, The 
family has been paramount for some time past, and ie so still, aud the administration of the 
country is too much in the hands of its partisans. The principle of action which guides 
the Dewwans in questions concerning the British Government ia to keep it satisfied. It ia 
iu matlere of internal administration ¢hat there ie reason to fear illiberal and oppressive 
conduct on their part, 
‘The epirit of intrigne is active at Jammu. At present I believe that the constitution of 
partite is as follows :— 


Yarkand. In this 
body. The man 























1.—The Maharaja. 2,—The opposition, 
Jowala Sahai, Wuzeer Lobja. 
Kripa Ram, Atlah Sing. 
Desa Sing. Gobind Ram, 


The heir-apparent, 


The point of difference is the policy which should bo pureued towards tho British Govern- 
ment in case it should ehew any inclination to oceupy Kashmir. The wieh of the Maharaja 
and liv party is to let matters drift, whilat the opposition wanle to take some euch course 
as would plainly show thal it would actively wilbetand us in avy attempt to gain possession 
of Kashmir. The fear of such a contingency is ever present in the Mabaraja’s circle. It ia 
to Le accounted for probably by the fact that the question ie a favourite one with many of 
the European visitors, who never cease to deplore the alienation of the couutry, and epeculate 
as lo the chances of gelting posseasion of it. The shitarees aud boatmen, who are the sub- 
jects of the Maharaja most brought ia contact with Europeans, discuss the matter in the 
same strain, It not unfrequently happens that euch servants, who are Muhammadans, oa man 
enquire from (heir employers when they are comiug Lo release them from the Hindu oligarchy 
hose tule they deprecate, or why the British Government wil) not allow them to rise in 
relellion against their tyrants, At my own table I have hed to stop a conversation in which 
my gucets were beginning to discuas whether Lhe English sportsmen in the country were eufii- 
cient with their adikarees to overpower the garrison of Srinagar by a coup demain, The 
Maharuja cannot be ignorant, I apprebend, of the views which many of his visitors have 
mm Guccessive years enterlaiued, and he apparently derives more uneasiness from the iille talk 
of irresponsible officere than consolation from such assurances ae those given by the Viceroy 
at Seulkote in the spring of last year. The practical proof of his fear consists in the hoal 
which he is laying up eguinet his supposed evil doy in his forts on the Chenab avd the Towee- 
The custom for come years past hus been to eet apart a large eum annually under the head of 
savings. 1b ig expected that the balance of the revenue should meet the current expenses 
gf atone TE it does not, somebody, usually the army for choice, falls into arreure of pay- 
bse lh ae the policy pureued by the Mabaraja’s Government towarde the States 
fe f tee uorthern aud westorn border seems to be a desire to uphold the old tradition 08 a 
oir! nett ¥ Chics of Kashmir. 1 believe that to this day the Khan of Chitral aan 

her petty Chiefs of Yaghistau look upon the Mabaraja of Kashmir ae equal to, if nol 
Greater than, the Viceroy of India. None of them have apparently any idea thet ho is ° 
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tributary of the British Government. On the contrary, 
people ask what tribute does the British Government give to the Maharnja. The former ho 
itself to blame in some measure for thie. In the rules relating to the conduct of visitor : 
jn Kashmir the Maharaja ie to this day described as an independent, eovercign. To this T 
have called the attention of the Licutenau(-Goveruor of the Punjab in my yeuly report, I 
know not whether in direct communication with His Highness the word: Wall” reused by 
the Punjab Government amongat the other titles of His Highness, but in an official Teller 
to the hend of the Nukehbuudi family in Srinagar, who are by long domicile his enbjects, 
thia term was unmistakeably used with reference to the Mabaraja quite Intely, The title is 
subscribed to the Maharaja’s signature in his private letters to me. I have noticed it also 
on the badges of his orderhee, Yet it does not occur in the list of hia title published by 
authority, uor does it seem to me to be consistent with his true position. ‘The better to keep 
up its importance amongst its ueighbours the Maharaja’s Goverument aedulously endeavoura 
not lw Jet their vakile have access to the British representative at Srinagar. Vakile 
from Hunza and Nagar have been there this season, of whose presence within the Maha. 
raje’a territories I was not aware till they bad passed on to Jammu, 1 only learnt of the 
Chitral vakil’s arrival by accident after be had becn at Srinagar some days. When it 
was known ot Jammu that he had been several times to ace me a hint was given to the 
Wozir to hasten hie departure. In reference to thie it must be remembered that the special 
officer in Kashmir is not avowedly endowed with political powers. It is aleo the policy of 
the Maharajo’s Government to sow dissension amongst its neighbours in Yaghistan eo far aa 
it ean, in order lo prevent a combination against itself, To this end the Chitral valil was 
thie year cajoled into deliberately insulting the vakils from Hunza aud Nagar in the pre- 
sence of @ numerous concourse at an ordinary Durbar of the Wazir of Kashmir. To the 
best of my experience I do not think that the Maharaja’s Goverament intrisucs with foreign 
States in order to undermine the British rule. It seems not unlikely that there bas been au 
iuterchange of presents between him and the Russian Governor of Western Turkistan, of 
which the British Government has not been informed. Hia Highness bus agents at Yarkond 
ostensibly for commercial purposes, but from whom political intelligence is received. He 
hae also @ near relative of Sher Ali, who livea at Srinagar, and through whom he obtaing 
news from Kabul, So far as newa is concerned, he is not in my opinion 6o well or so accu- 
rately informed as we are, So far as other motives are Lo be found in his correspondence, I 
suspect that hie Government blindly aime at maintaining a reputation for independence, and 
that when it keeps us in the dark it does so for fear we should put a etop to its proceedings. 
In the same way I think that if the Maharaja’a Government compassed Mr. Hayward’s death 
{I am not prepared yet to say that it did), ite object was to prevent a traveller who know of 
ita dependence from publishing the fact to States whom it believed to be in ignorance thereof. 
‘he want of uniformity in regard to varioas pointe connected with the administration 
of the Maharaja's territories is probably due to the retention 


éven ax near ae Gurnis and Gilgit, 


* Value of rico : Seongty of the system obtaining at the time in the yarioua provinces 
Laud revenge in cash 9,62,087 Which have within the present century come into the pos- 
Toxee .  . _._19,10,659 gession of his family. The large* portion of the revenue 
Nuzzorana, nea, aud s,50080 Of Kushmir realiged from rice ie paid in kind. Tho contri- 

ee «bution on account of other cropa is in cash, and there ia 
Total . 61,21,879 also direct taxation on ehawl wool end shavwla and onal- 


Tho figures hore and below are 
those of 1862 A.D, which I have ac- 
cidenLally obtained. [ hope shortly 
to liave trustworthy Agures of Inet 
year's income and expenditure. 

+ Revonne of Gilgbit, Chilki Ns 


ul 


t Revenue of Ladakh, Chilki Ba- 
pees 3,00,572,, 


menta in kind. The income more than pays the expenses of the province, 


most all the trades exorcised in Srinagar and other large 
towns. The inhabitanta of Kashmir grumble, but pay. 
Gilgit,t tbe military occupation of which ie costly, does 
not nearly pay its expenses. Its produce ie amall, and ite 
peasantry, if pressure ia put on them, are apt to be refrac- 
tory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a 
light hand, A honse tax provides about two-thirde of the 
revenue of Ladukh.t The rest ia realised from produce, of 
which only Chilki Re, 28,000 represent the value of pay- 
Io Jaramu the 


revenue is paid in cash. Here both the British and the Chilki rupee pnes, but the former 


from its greater purity haa the preference. 7 
ia the tender of Kashmir, but it is in the Hurree Singhi, worth about eight 
coinage, and no longer to be found amongat the currency, that the merchants, 
the shawl dealers, both French and Native, adjust their travasclione. 


The Chilki, more or lesa debased of lote years, 
annas of our 


and specially 
The public accounts 


of Kashmir, Gilgit, and Ladakh are kept in Chilki rupees, those of Jammu in British 


rupees, I believe, 


i In Ladakh the British rupee, aud an old silver piece of the disestablished 
Hajas, worth about three annas, are the recognised currency. 


The affairs of the Jammu dis- 


{ricta are conducted through the Prime Minister, to whom the local autborilies write direct io 
detail. ‘The Governor of Skardo bas of Inte yeara been non-resident, and reyorts in person 


to the Maharaja on the strength of letters received from teheildars on Ube spot. 


The Gover- 


nor of Badrawar also remains at Court hy virtue of holding the more acceptable office of 


Grand Chamberlain. In regard to political matters the Goverdore 


of Kashmir, Gilgit, 


and Ladakh, who have no final authority in questione of importance, address the Maharaja 
direct in despatehes which are read out by the Huzoor Naveea (Kripa Ram), The revenue 


work is reporled, but only in bulk, through the Prime Minister. 
The great miliary divisions are Jammu, Srinagar, Mozufferabad, 
army ie at the present time, from being in arreare, disallected to no emall extent. 


and Gilgit. The 
Its auimosity 
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ja more directed against the Dewans, considering that all ite ills arise from them, thy : 
Beare caren for it believes that if the all-pervading influence of the Dewan could be goat 
ae aeaeeteat men of disinterested motives, nos in the background, eould be entrusted srt 
the administration, the Maharaja would enileaw tt ® 
justice. So etrong ia the feuling th eae lo 
the poseibility of au outbreak must not be left altog, 1 think 
of the question, Judged by the weelern standard gether out 
though numerous,* is not, as agninst ourselves, a fF e army, 
; force’ The Blaharaja docs not claims more for it than that 
aie ners of ets, Tw” jp ageuetomed to mountain warfare, Only wo or chee ne 
ments of envalrs, amd the Gorchur mente are armed with a short rifled carbine, of h Regie 
i ert, Faeture, adapted both for fiat and fuse. ‘The others haves 
foll of tho the matchlock. Most of the regular infantry pai ae. but 
bayonet or a short eword, The powder in use a either 
weak. The guns are of small calibre, and man; aye 
cowhed. They ave made both of brass and iron. Still it muet be borne in mind, honey. 
Kechmir ig coucerned, that the soldicry alone have arms in their bands, and theta 
airs tage thes saighl do much Liens before any excesses on their part were stopped. Tye ts 
the Lenr too that they might be joined by numerous dieconle i ie 
Feu ot military eecviee ssa deuled. eonleated Maceulmaue, to whom the 
Of the Inbouriug classes in Kashmir it may be said, with i 

weavers, whose wages are low, even as compared with the price a eit ta ts obawl 
very ere, and whose children are impressed at too early ap age, that they are, so clabonr ie 
sey eee weil clothed, and furly housed. A cooli, if engessed by contract, will ¢ general 
to two hundred pounds’ weight, for days in succession, at the rate of eight to ten raed ye 
along hilly roads. ‘The women, of whom many ply the oar on the Thelen will re a a day 
etream, either towing or paddling, for several houre without ceesaLion Neither a eee 
this strain, as they do for months off and on, if they did not get a aufficiene of Fecx could etand 
The absence of silver ornaments amongst the lower claseva is significant. hh nourishing (ood. 
they have nny, usually consist of Dritieh rupees, hidden, as a necesear; ; sesuwtion seis when 
greedy erep of Pundit often under the enrthen floor of their alleges ” On spun the 
hough their standard of living ie not a high one, it i a ve 
sountry mbore ruler, apple and apricote ore Tete a oC at Pye eadaie ci 

of the villager, where milk 19 eold in mony places to Europeans at forty seera for th iti 
rupee, and meat nt six seers for Lhe rupee, where fish, in the neighb i rt Tee tae 
more than o nominal price, and where common rice may be b mugh rane pu ravenes ta litte 
the rupee, it will be underetood that the rural latin dn trkrom farty-to Ril. seers fot 
The main requirements are an increase in the eeulal ares aa sane hecanse wages are low. 
tion of cattle, both by traders and Euro) a viiit rater he “I eelUvation, and the substitu 
Iu Kashmir, a8 slso on such roads thither te tors, for human beings as beasts of burden. 
trade route), Baramulla (the Murree Seed b Beanital aii Kerhick ia the. great 
the Sindh, the Liddur, the Nouboog, and the Lolab, there ie no meyiag walleye like teees ot 
should not take the place of coolies. In Kashmir and for m the out sly. panies: snid_mules 
ronds fit for epringless carts could be made with little cost. At a outlying valleys jeat/namcl 
cation are rough and rude in the extreme. With more hand Pat lib wa ce antneol aan: 
of the waste land ae existing could be brought into cultivation To Sete thi ‘ieiog. pea 
jowever, one vital conditi i . his being done, 
the additional crop or ite alia: TAT prsseat the labourer should be secured a fair proportion of 
nent of bis revenue, provide for the actual wants or himeclf, ie ae much as will, afer pay- 
by experience that rapacious underlings will seize his euperfl ity de family, because he non 
port trade, which would benefit the lower ordere, ip checked. At see ae rat naa at te 
rice ueed by Europeans and the higher classes f checked. 2 the present Lime se of 
in a country where rice of any quality Se enna ie brongie from the Punjab, and this 
Salilfulo of Uni ator Ming of roe has heen ahadosad: becccas tks gocsets teaved hah 
would all be seized as soon aa it was ripe. m abandoned, because the peasante feared that It 

_ Some weeks ago I expressed it mai-offici ‘ 
opinion, for reason ivan that dhs nears peytsioor West en te OY en at 
. = he Cou 

ageagientl pare. 40f No, 765P., ae ses Se tatler ie his interests apd ours. This view 
\ jay 16th, 1870, from the Por haye® ecrelary has reciprocated. A year and a ball 
ign Secretary, to the Punjab Govern. baVe* pareed since the Government of India urged “ the 
mies eee: heceasily for constant watchfulness over all diplomatic 
intereata are directly or indireetly involved” oo aici Government) which British 
Serument hat tbe true poole af the Maharse shoo Eo ace ea peek bas bodes 
Bot teak sedsacdd MEAT HUD kecelonss at tie eee ee ae ek 
directly to the interest of the Maharaja ot i. correspondence with Foreign States. [t ie 
accredited Political Officer the truth that th seal learn by pereonal contact with a duly 
bim actuated by pure motives, that it hag i British Government ie in all its dealings with 
country, that it wishee to protect him no desire to annex or occupy any portion of hia 
stances and at all Limes, it will pive bina apaioe designing persone, and that, under all circum 
tion or occupation in entirely removed, ite wackes for ubeine econ Woe cad jade ita 
to inilinte material improvementa, In sedan less for obvious reasons to try and induce him 

the Persian poet’s epithet of on earthly necgec, ‘ne Moguls Keshair must have deserv 
ly paradise. At present it ie a country of neglected oP- 






© J hare not at hand all the detail 
On pa 
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ortunities. . It is sad to see the signs of decay and list] i 
iteelf, for the irrigation of which nature has been 50 lavish. "The wee ower of th 
unheeded —for there is but one mill of which L know—ia probably iiok encatded eee 
art of tho workl. Silk, on T have alreudy said, offere a fair Reld. for nant yeegeny ulber 
Tetieve, does the preparation of sugar (uow imported from the Punjab) Irom hect, etvag ug 
maize, all of which Kashmir can produce to any extent, At present those oh ee 
to aweoten their food with imported sugar, use dried apricot ne a substitute. Noueeinaales 
that much might be done at an early date Lo promote an export trade in horses ee te 
perry, cheese, oil, malt, hope, preserved Fesite, etrpentine, and leather. As regerda the laste 
| nut article, the clement for tanning exista i i 

Morerott, ‘peaks - ant raed at the pomegranale,* which grows wild i agian ae 
ions. ‘The wild olive, now Growing on the 


gard to ® soil fertile in 










iody Puttialle territory. Maharaja's do 


Kishen Gunga and the Bi i i : 
froit. With reference to euch articles as thuberb aod ries ey acai care fexgield 


of digging in the jungles where they grow wild, the M ot, which only require the trouble 


7 0 oraja already hi 
‘Where manufacture on the spot is required to ui the gilts of nature in Coe tale 


for want of good agency, auch as that which a good European farmer, gai , 

tendent, ond dairyemaid would afford, A choice of an servanta an cascnns eutefully 
made, and the presence of a Resident would facilitnte their operations and he more Vike! & 
keep up the Mabaraja’s interest in them, I have reason to believe that the Maha 4 
to the benefits which a permanent Resident would confer on him. The Dewans thiok thal their 
interest lies in the other direction, because in the creation of auch an appointment they fear a 
diminution of their own influence. Ido not advocate any such slep as dismissing them from 
power. On the contrary, 1 would urge that every effort be fire made to bring them toa 
knowledge and regard for the principles of liberal government, and to associate with them 
othera as yet unconnected with the administration, Not in a year will great results be 
achieved. ‘But till a beginning is made there is no chance of improvement, Equally desirable 
does it seem lo me that the usual practice should be discontinued of deputing each ecason a 
new man, unacquainted with the temper of Europeans, in Kashmir. Fora long time a new 
man is not ao successful as he might be amongst his [cllow-countrymen for want of experience. 

(To conclude with, if a permouent lesident be appointed, I would earncatly urge the nomi~ 
nation of euch a man, be he who he may, as would at once inspire confidence in the Maharaja. 
There is much of the secret working of His Highness’ Government which the Maharaja alone 
would be likely 0 divulge, and he would not divulge anything except to one whom he considered 
agafriend. At present I expect that we know little of what it would be to the Mabaroja’s 
real interest that we should know, Again, whoever is chosen, should remain for some years at 
his post. 1n regard to superior control 1 recommend the supervision of the Foreign Office. 
The Punjab government ie, rightly or wrongly, looked on with suspicion by the Maharaja. He 
believes that ils traditions are such that it will admit little of good in his conduct. What is 
wanted is that both sides ebuuld start fair, without dislrust of each olher. Aga matler of fact, 
the majority of cases, other than those relating to the visitors, referred from Kashmir are such 
as only tho Supreme Government can decide. As to the visitors, the less the Resident is iuter- 
fered with, and the greater Lhe absoluteness of his responsibility, the belter. IF he abuees his 
authority, which is very unlikely, punish him, but do not, as is now the ease, let (here bea 
chance of an uppeal against his ordera toa committee of officers, whom he, if an appeal is 
claimed, bas the misfortune to have to nominate. The Foreizn Office, with its general control 
of all great feudatories, haa a wider point of view than any local Government can have. By 
direct correspondence it would ensure greater rapidity and greater unilormity of action. The 
local Government need not be prejudiced thereby, because wherever its interests are concerned 
it would be duly consulted or informed.) ; 

The above is but a sketch, compiled whilst awaiting the Viceroy’s arrival at Madhopore, 
from my note book. My proceedings during the senson have Leen already recorded in my 
annual report, the draft of which is ready. Later I hope in regard to Kashmir, ite resources, 
its administration, its meaus of defence, and its relations with other States, to write a more 
dette memorandum from various sources of information to which I have bad access whilst 
in Kashmir, 








alive 









CHARLES GIRDLESTONE. 
Mapuorore, 
The 14th November 1871. 
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APPENDIX 8 (see p. 76). 


Notes on Punch, by Pundit Munphoot. 


which is held by Raja Moti Singh,’ o cousin of M . 
iy the Dogea brothers, uoder Maltrraja Ranjit. Singh ee 
its hereditary ruler, about 40 yenrs ago. It formed part of the 
rossesions of Raja Dhian Singh, which descended lo his sons, Jowabir Singh and Mot} 
Singh. The intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to big 
banishment to the Punjab, on a cash pension of one lakh per aunum, and to the absorption of 

; e Jammu territory. Moti Singh gained the good graces of 
aud received from him the grant of Punch, on conditions of 





The territory of Puneb, 
Ranbir Singh, was wrested 
Raja Mir Buz Khan Goojur, 


his patrimonial estate in hi 
Golab Singh by eubmiesion, 
fidelity and allegiance. 

Puveh is bounded as follows :— 

On the north, by the bigh mountain chain, an offshoot of the Pir Panjal range, which 

divides it from the Khukkbn country, Oorce, Chukar, and Duong, 

On the east by the Pir Panjal range. 

On the south by the parganas of Rajour, Jhupal, aad Kotlee, under Jammu, 

On the west by the river Jhelum. : ; 

The principal line of the Bhimbur aud Najour route from the Punjab to Kashmir passes 
through the couth-east corner of Punch. 

It is divided into seven districts : 

1. Auvelee, containing three parganas, Huvelee, Mundee, and Tal, 




























Co's R 
The revenues of (his district, consisting of land lax, gruzing taxes ("zur-i-schopan” 
and “shakhehoomaree,") wud licence tax ("baj-i-peslewuran,") amount aonually 
to fein Ne ea gC de on oe oes 47,000 
‘The town of Punch, the capital of the principality, is silasted in o 
valley, on the bank of the river Pir Paujal, in pargann Huvelee, Ils pop 
is evtimated al 6,000 soule, The houses are generally kucha, The Raja liv 
the fort, which is buill of and surroaoded by a triple row of walle, 
2. Maindur, containing two parg Maindur ond Sobrin, in a emall valley watered 
by the Pir Panjal river, Amountof revenues =. . yee 47,000 
8. Purawa-Th la, containing two pinpnes: Purawa and Thukiala, Revenues. z 11,000 
4, Baghan, containing two parganas, Daghan and Salion . 40,000 


The Dahan valley, watered by a hill stream, ix one of the moat fertile (racls in the 











territory. 
6. Purl, containing Give parganas, Purl, Pulungee, Pulundree, Mangora, and Marul. 
Nevenues . . . . . . . . . . 45,000 
Pal consists of an eat 


¢ platea 
0. Punjsure, containing five linge illages, Punjaure, Bubramguls, Chundeemurh, 
1 gealete nnd Pahana. | Rerenusy Bas cake ese Gages bikes 1,850 
. Sudroon, o rae in jogir 0 1D Goojur, a 
Chief. Valued at af ae o ~ aa 3 7 “1 ee . ; oe, 10,000 


Total . . 217,360 





Add other itema of revenue— 
1. “Zulat” (customs duties) farmed’ lo Sirdar Hara Singh, & Khatreo of Monza Wali, 
in pargaca Pind Dadun Khan, zile Jhelum, Prime Minister of the Baja, for 20,089 
2. Stamped Paper revenue, farmed lo dilto, for f a . é . . 8,000 
9. “ Phoolsebra,” or (ax on marriage from Muhammadans, farmed to ditto for. 6,000 
4. Monopoly of the sale of the “Chikreo” wood growivg in tho parganas of Sohrin and 





Sudroon, farmed to ditto for ay, Fans! Siete th peda) OS ee M68 1,000 
5. Monopoly of the sale of “Chobkoot” (ducklandia Voracosta) growing in the par- 
gens of Mundee only, farmed to ditto for. z A i fi ‘ . 1,000 
@. Monopoly of the sale of Iron procured from the mines in pargana Mnndee, Sobrin, 
and ‘Thukiale, the ouly fron amines worked out in the” territory, farmed to 
Gitle Jor oa Aeon aes AOE ee an Be Sen cca 1,000 
7. “ Paroee,” or fines levied in the Judicial aud evoune department, eatimated at. 60,000 
ee. 
Tolal Revenues, . .  §,07,399 
— 
Eheles paid inlo tho Raja's treasury, =. ss 2,807,989 
dJagir beld by Raja Surundaz Eben ince 10,000 





" Mian Kishor Singh Dogra. 


Meheraja Golab Singh, 





Mabaraja Ranbir Singb, 
Boler of Jammu 
aod Kashmir. 








in exile 2 years, 
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The land revenue is collected in cash, ai revenue rates 


fi ; 
Mode of Collection. Land Revenue, the quality of soil; for instam xed on land with reference to 





WE Sa 
Per Bharutee, 
» Tonka, F ? 7 7 
i; oe rom Co.'s R 2-12 lo Co.'s Rt 2.4. 
» Tach, Cos R13. 


The first gathering of the cotton cro} 
and others, at tive seers less than the cu 
gana Maindarc. 


The following additional taxes are collected in kind :— 


P belongs to Government, which sella it to zemindars 
Trent price per rupee. Cotton grows chiefly in par- 


In Grain, 
Wheat, 
Tae ees: } 2 secre’ for each rupee of tnd revenue, 
ite. 7 ed and 1} seers do. 
‘urmeric, ately grown in parganes Huvclee and Maindar. 
Sugercace, “plied veel Caaenmy Haveles and Mindat. Tho Government ap. 
Ghee, per buffaloe, 2 seers, per cow, 1 seer. 


“ Unardana” (pomegranate seed), which grows in parganu Maindur only, from & 10 10 seers 
per house or faraily, 


‘Woollen Cloth, “ puttoo,” one yard per rupeo of land revenus, 

Fruit~ 

t (“Ikhoobance, "5 a ” ake" 

eat hoobanee, zurdaloo ") ; pears (“butung”), and ("oak"), ex mach as may be re- 

The “zurchopan,” or grazing tax, ie levied from shepherds at Co.’s Rs. 15-10 per 100 
bead of sheep. The parganas of Punjsarne, Sohrin, Mundee, Sudroon, and Boghan, contain 
the largeat number of sheep. 

‘The “ Shakh-shoomaree” is collected on buffaloes and cows from the owners, who are 
mostly Goojura, a well-known pastoral tribe, the ancient inhabitants of Punch, at the rate of 
oue rupee and 8 annas or 14 rupees per buffaloe, and 12 annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “zur-i-murkub”) of 5 rupees per pony ie levied at Poshana, a large 
village of some commercial importance, in pargana Punjsurae, on the Kashmir road. There 
are about 600 ponies used for carrying loads in this village. 

The “ baj-i-peshewuran” is a tax on trades, The grocers, “ bunias” (provision sellers) 
of Mundi, a trading place in pargana Huvelee, pay at one rupee per shop. Those of Pooch 
are exempt from the payment of this duty. All other traders, artizans, carpenters, ironsmithe, 
weavers, barbers, leather-makere, tailors, silk-twiners, dyers, soap-makera, corn-grinders, &., 
pay at the rate of 2 rupees per shop or house, 

Customs and Trade. The “zukat” coneiste of transit and town dulies. 





Rates of Transit Duty levied on certain articles of export and import, 
Tmports into Punch from the Jammu and British territories, for Punch or Kashmir :— 


Coe Ba. p. 
Englieh cot i . . . . . . . - 12 6 O per maund of 
nglish colton piece goods peat etandards 
Coarse country cloth, colton and woollen . . . . » 760 ditto, 
Sugar.candy . . . . . . . . . » WOO ditto, 
Sugar . . . . . . . . . » 1280 dilto, 
Comenger - 2 1 7 ee ee ew 6 BO Uitte, 
‘Molasses . . . . . . . . . . 56090 ditto. 
Salt . . . - . . . . . - 600 ditto. 
i . O11 © per lump without 
Tf taken in lumps albeit biped 
and weight 
iri i ici . . . . . » 280 Tt mannd of 
Kiriene (spices, medicinal droge, &¢.) Raion 
Tobacco . . . . . . . . . . 760 dilto. 
Cotton . . . . . . . . . . 600 ditto, 
Imported from Kashmir :— 
Kashmir blankets (Loee) por pice. 6 eee et 
bs (paltoo) per pies of lOyarls =. 2s ss 0 OO 
Apples (per hundred) « . . . . * . . » 200 


Exports from Punoh :-— 


Panch blankets, per piece @ anes or 6 anes. 


212 0_ per maund of 





3 BE ee English standard. 
Buffoloe, femele, perheed =. 7 | tt BO 
» male . . . . . « . . . 140 
Note.—Export of cows and oxen strictly prohibited. 
Leal pony lod. a ok go oe See 


pe a . 
_sather, per pony lowd see 
© A over Ln equal to Il arers of RogUsh standard. 
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5 lected by the men of the contractor, Sirdar Hora Singh, at the diff, 
ee ee es ais of which there are seventeen * on the frontier, and fivein the inven’ 


- oe tallewing are the principal commercial lines through Punch :— 


= ‘neipal road from the Punjab to Kashmir by Bhimbur, Rajour, Pu 
the Bsmt gyok Toute VU, appendix KXLY, to the printed Punjab Tnnde Bend 
Buhramgula (next stage from Fhunos in Rajour) and Poshana are the ouly two stages in 
Punch on this line. 
2nd—From Thunna on the above line to Kashmir by Punch, the Haji Pir and 
Baramulla passes, vis. : 


e interior 


Miles. 
Sobrin, 16 Crees the Buttun Pir @par.al the Doonsr Peas. 
From Thunoa to | Punch, 14 


Kuhoots, 8 
In Panch Uliabad = 8 
territory. Goree, 17 Cross the Trajl_ Pir pass, Haldabad seraly n bale lace a short distencs 






tN Te, See i 

This road ie open all the year round, and passable for Inden ponies throughout from the 
Punjab to Kashmir, though the above portion within Punch territory is more rugged and 
difficult than the Mozufferabad line, the ouly other road from the Punjab to Kashmir 
which is not closed in winter. 

The Kashmir traders use this rond in winter. 

$rd.—From the Pind Dadun Khan Salt Mives and Rawalpindi, by Kuboota, through 
Punch to Kashmir. 

From Pind Dadun Khan in zille Jhelum to Kuthoota, iu zilla 


tence fo ita ck 






Rewulpindi, by Chukkowal =... s+ bout 60 kon. 
From Rawulpindi to Kuhoots, » Tubsecl station ©» 182 
From Kuboola (o the Ferry ov the Jhelum river - - 15. 4, Crome over into Ponct 
Pulunduree eee ea ae eae Bao cera 
Dumas ee 4 
InPanch )Palungee. . = + + + Ie 
territory. “) Punch . . . . . . . by, 
Mundo. ee es 8) 
Sultanpatbhri, ee an 
Toss Maidan . . . . . 5 4, Ahaliing place ond 
choker rileo- 
ive 
Pati > ed Ag ce oS 6 4, Tethe wales of a. 
Srinagar 2 et : Io: 4, 


This is more difficult but shorter than either of the two above roads within Puoch 
territory. It is passable for ladeu ponies, and by it the Punch traders, nnd Raja Moti 
Singh, who is the largest trader in ealt in Punch, in particular, send their goods to Kasbmir. 

Open for six months—from May or Juue to October and November—ouly. 

4h.—From Murree to Punch :— 

From Bfurrec to Rubat 4 kos. 










Furry on the Jhelum called Tacon |G, Crees theriver inte Punch teritory. Taeen it aillage om 

wine fart ia aco. 
Purl . . . . . 16 bie for ladeu ponies, 
Doon Rando 2 2 1 LL 


Pere mer rt Bm YRetaimavatey 

This road ie used by the Punch traders, who bring large quantities of ghee, blankets, Ke., 
to Murree. The portion from Rubat to Purl is the most difficult. It ie, however, pnssable 
throughout for laden ponies and mules. 

‘The monopolizing eystem of trade ou the part of Government and ils officials is carried 
on in Punch too much greater extent than in the Jammu and Kashmir territories. ‘The 
trade in Pind Dadun Khan rock salt and the Punch ghee, the only articles capable of av 
exteusive speculation, is chiefly in the hands of Sirdar Hara Singh, the Prime Minister of 
Raja Moti Singh, and the contractor of customs, stamps, &., on his own account, as well 
as that of his master. ‘the purchase and aale of the other valuable productions of the 
country, riz., the iron, the “chikree” (a superior kind of wood used in making combs io the 
Punjab, particularly at Amritsnr), and the root of the wood “ Chob-i-koot” (Aucklandis 
eoreeosta) are also monopolised by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

About 20,000 maunds of salt, worth more than Co.’a Rs. 60,000 at the Pind Dadun 
Khan mines, ie believed to be thus annually imported by Hara Singh, for eale in Punch and 
Kashmir; and the annual quantity of gheo exported to the Punjab is estimated at 8,000 
maunds, Most of the ghee conaumed in Murree and Rawalpindi comes from Punch. The 
Price paid by Hara Singh in Punch is about Is. 7 per maund (equal to 1] maunds English 
standard), and that obtained in the Punjab from Re. 14 to 17 per English maund. 


*7 om the river Jhelum. 
6 on the Kashmir border, 
4 on the Jamme border. 


u 
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Civil Establishments and Troops, and their eotimated cost per auny, 
m. 
Principal Officers :— 


: ok aA Co's B 
Biyan Golab Sing, Chief Miliary Officer 
Billoo, Soobedar 5 De Be BRO 
Sirdar Hees Binh, eMinioter St tea ee a) 1000 
Head Munshi and Officials in the udder office | | =’ * (2,000 All then offers, as snl 
(1 io “SSS 
Five District Officors :— aon 
Tulseeldars caoet oh. -S: 
‘Tohscel Establishments a : 9 
. oy — 110 
Nine aon) Sepoye under the Thanadavs, at Coc's Fes. deach =~ Tey Thenadare ay pelee 
200 Sepoye ui Te, al ‘o Rs. deach . 600 oftecre andar the Tah. 
— 1,600 The Bepoyn toa Thanas aro 





aroed mith matchtoria, 









A regiment of Infantry, consisting of 400 Sepoya and Officen e000 ergs. tod ana 
= A alment La can) 
Total oxtimeted coat of Civil and Military Establishments. =. , G5ggp 


— 

The regiment ie properly drilled ond disciplined. Their i i 
turban, red woollen coat, and blue woollen anueldoag with red coe Toe ef & red cloth 
with Bhurmar (flint guns) and sword, andare recruited ebiefy from the Jeuan ile ered 
are about 50 Hindustanis in the regiment, The pay of the sepoy is Co.'s Re, 5, ‘of i hi There 
are monthly deducted foe rations and 6 saunas for clothing. 6 He. 5, of which Re, 2 

The rations cost little or nothing to the Raja, being supplied from ii 
collected from the zumeedare, as shewn under the head ot Tad Tevenue eee sod ghee 

There are 10 forte in Punch, Bahramgula, Mankot, Punch, Purl, Bughan, Salion, 

Forts, Dulkot, Mangora, Pulungee, Barul—cach garrisoned by 20 lo 
ie Puathced aghan fi an sepoys under a thanadar. 
e Punch and Baghan forts are the strongest, and entirely built 
brick, The others are built partly of mud and partly of stove. bails of pak la: sane! and 
The Raja has got only one “ Jinsce” gun or field piece, and nine “ Sherbuchas,” or 
Artillery. swivels, al] in the Punch cantonment. ‘ 
The district officers called Pabiesidane dispose of all revenue, civil and criminal cases, 
referring only heinous crimes, such aa murder, kine killi 
Haw cna Savtics &e,, for orders to the Sudder Adalut at Pusch presided ean 
by the Raja himeelf. 

Miyan Golab Singh, of Scebs, a relation of the Raja, ia Commander-in-Chief of bis 
troops, and also chief judicial functionary, 

‘ Billoo, Soobedar, a Thakur of Jammu, assiels the Miyan in both the civil and military 
epartments. 

Hara Singh, a Khutree of Mouza Wali, pargana Pind Dadun Khan, zilla Jhelum, is the 
chief adviser and coadjutor of the Raja in all matters of finance and trade. He possesses 
great influence over the Raja. 

The Raja devotes most of his time to sporting, leaving much of hia work to be done by 
Miyan Golab Singh or Hara Singh. 

There is no code or written law, All decisions are regulated by precedents, will, or judg- 
meat of the presiding officer. 

No record of cases, excepting those of murder, kine killing, &., is prepared, either in the 
Mafuseil or Sudder Courts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal aud revenue, are punishable by fine, which is usually 
resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being awarded on default. Capital 
punishment is never inflicted. Imprisonment ie commutable to fine even in case of murder. 

Tn cases of theft and cattle stealing, in which atolen properly is recovered, both parties 
are generally fined; the money paid by the plaiutiff, at the rate of ove-fourth of the value of 
the recovered property, is called “ Shookurana.”” 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorilies themselves, on being 
reported by the Police, even if there be no complaint made by either party, for the sake of fine, 
which is imposed on both parties in one form or another. : 

Any marriage effected amongest Musulmavs without marriage deed being endorsed on 
the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as follows :— 


Cos’ R 
Fyne levinble from tho Kazi @ Vt. 8 + 25 
» from the Witnesses se + 26 
» from tbe Husband . . . . - : - 2 
» from the parents or relatives of the bride . ee BB 
25 


» from the village Lumberdar 4 . = . . < 
_, The value of stamped paper prescribed for marriage deed is Rs. 7 for the marriage of a 
Widow, and Rs. 9 for the marriage of a virgin. 
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All petitions presented to the Sudder Adalut are endoraed on stamped 
value, Fetes pelilione are taken ina Mofussil Court, all proeouliage tes ta annag 
tiva voce. Government tales one-fourth share of all eums decreed in civil auite, 6 conducted 
The edminietration of Raja Moti Singh ie complained of as bei rc ‘ 
the taxation as exceedingly heavy. i ‘ 'PE very oppressive, and 
Besides the usual degar (pressed Inbour), the agricultural classes b 
every harvest at the rate of one man to overy two houses, to collect erune prey bega 
etables avd fuel for bie kitchen, as well o8 for eale toa contractor, to whom the m he Maja’s 
the alo of fuel in the town of Punch is given. ‘onopoly of 
Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatberer, thousands of 1I 
{eericutturise) of yun cosbualy come iy Marre ‘Abbotiabad 1, cad, Reweigces 
ey Jabour bard as coolics for the season, and cave as much of thei i ~ 
to pay into the Raja’s treasury. ; eir wages 8 they possibly can 
ee eee 
? Hiedv.—Drabmins. 
Maralnon Closves.—Seoddoon, Malls, Dhoond, Zural, Satter, Junjos, Doomal, Bums), &e, 








APPENDIX NO. 9 (eee p. 81), 





No. 207, dated Jamma, 29th December 1873. 


From—H. LeP. Wynne, Es ‘i 
rom q.. on Special Dat; i 
To—The Secretary lo the Government of ere 
I hee bow. (e honour to submit my report for the past reason, 
aa Jentlemen, 2. ‘The number of Lnglish visitors * bei 
Notwithelanding th Puta ries : ee 

3. Notwithslanding the order of His Excell ii i 
travelled in Kashmir without passes, Dae a nee ie Commanier in-Chicf, several officers 
the military authorities. The explanations tendered have varied i doing so to the notice of 
many being to the elfeet that, secing others entering without pres their nature—thnt. of 
formed the impression that the order making a pnss requisit hout passes, the officer in queation 
Jost, having reagon to think that officers were enterin, Kash  vvas not imperative. Ja June 
gested that a list of all to whom passes had been, or might. then unprovided with passes, T aug 
to me. Thie was accordingly done, but complete lists Tea ted es tested ebould Le sent 
enable me to exercise any check on the in-comers without a i re ore we rae 
ean that: L.-Was called upon to maka. 1 ould, bonevee caeeds fe tis ony 
Government, the advisability of issuing a general order that cact officer, a eee iH 
in Kashmir territory, should i at ey arrival 
aie at the sais tine, hould report that arrival to the Officer on Special Duty, sending in bis 

4. To this too might with good results be added 
same lime report his probable movements in such Secgral a 5 eae on er ae 
Special Duty to know whether he should eend auy | ivi abe the Offer: cn 

‘ y letter arriving for that office: 

quest that he might Lave Lo address to him,—any change in Uhose movements being Santas 
reported to the Oficer on Special Duty. The Malarije’s ofcials hare often "ond 
reat at a re ty in delivermns letLere to officere in the interior, and in some cases have entirely 

5. Tam glad to be able to state that during the enti 
inatance of an offence against public decorum, ands os it was nc re oe tease and 
7 a, one couceried cxproared mode jiegret that any discredit should have been cost on 
he British name throu, eir ineans, it did not 
Soot hecadtten ig » appear to me necessary to take any further 

6. By my advice the Méharhja bas determined to make the following eh i * 
rangements regarding the comfort of the European visitors lo Kashmir — change: faster 

(1,) The bungalows which he bas built on the route from Marri to Baramulla, and 
which (wherever they are necessary) be will build on the route from Bhim- 
bar to Srinngar, and also the buogalows at Srinagar itself, are to be put on 
the came footing as the dawk bungalows in British territory. They are to be 
simply furnished, and a chilki rupee (10 annas) a day charged to each adult 
for their use, and double that amount in the case of the double-sloried 
bungalows of the better sort, and of tbe buogalows which the MAboraja in- 
tends to build at Gal Marg. The eventual result of thie arrangement, when 
everything is completed, will be to spare the visitors to a great extent the 
need of bringing tents and furniture with them. 

{2.) A double set of books will be kept up for each bungalow,—one cet being sub- 
alituted for nvother each month and called in, eo that any complaints that are 
entered by travellers may be noticed. 

{3.) The practice of presenting dalhts of sheep and sweetmests to the European 
visitors on their arrival and departure will be discontinued. 


7. The number of criminal cases tried in my court was as follows :— 
No. of cases instituted =. . - . . - o° . . . » WW 
Dillo in which convictionn ensued =~ . . . . . . . 18 
Ditlo ditto acquitialsensued ==. s+ + + + + + 8 
8. The number of civil cases was 20, of which— 
18 were decided partially or wholly in plaintif’s favour. 
5 Ditto in favour of defendant. 
@ were settled amicably out of court. 

9. The number of cases in the mixed court was 5, of which 4 were decided partially or 
wholly in plaintiff’s favour, and 1 was eettled amicably out of court. 

10, With the officials of the Mabaréja’s court and wilh His Highness personally my 
relations have been most satisfactory. 

11. The Méhardja had, from various causes, been prevented from visiting Kashmir for 
the last three avasons, but hie visit this season was marked by a reform in the revenue 
system of the province, such as, if maintained in its integrity, cannot fail substantially to 
promote the well being of the inhabitants. tis deser ed in a subsequent portion of this report. 

12. In the middle of the summer the Mébaréje printed ia Urdi, in his printing press at 
Jammu, a brief report on the administration of hie territories from Poos 1296 Sembat to 
Magh 1920,—22nd January 1872 to Zist January 1873. A copy was at the time cent to 
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yor office, tut it will perhops not bo considered superfluous if I bere give a brief sketch of 


3 . ion of the contents. i 
the notice or dele vith the administration under the following heads :— 


. Trade, re 
: ie mela or fair of < Haghéndth viet 
ministration of justice. 
: nN on that arose between the Sunnis ond Shfabe. 
6. The police. a 
6, Revenue and material improvements, 
7. The troops. ‘ 
8. Enropenn vieilors do Rast: 
. Educational institutions. 7 
10. Trenton of and usoful books into the vernacular. 
11, Hospitals and igpenearies. 

14. Trade—The trade statistics ore translated in Table A appended to this my report, 

15. The Fair of Raghindté Jé.—With the view of increasing the commercial importance 
of his capital, tats object long beld in constant view, the Méabardjn inetituted a fair 
there, named the Raghtindti-yi-ké me/a, to occur anoually from the 28th Kaitok to the 26th 
Maghar (corresponding thie yeur, 1873, with 12th November to 12th December), 

16. Last year, 1672, property worth Co.’s Rs. 2,611,278 was brought from all sides 
to this fair. Goods brought from the Punjab were free from half the usual custome duties, 
and numerous rewards in the shape of khilluts wero given to those who Were conspicuous 
among the importers. [This year, 1873, I may here add, the prosperity of the fair wae much 
impeded by a surmise which arose on the late occasion of mourning in the Mébaréja's family 
that it would be postponed to another date.] 

17, Justice.-Table B (1) here below appended shows the number of suits of all gorta 
that occupied the attention of the Courts during the year, and Tables B(2) and B (3) the 
heinous and petty offences during the enmo period, I believe that there is no doubt that secu. 
rity both of person and property prevails to quite an unusual degree in this State,—a fact 
which is, I believe, due to the following causes :— 

(1.) Tho extreme severity of the punishments inflicted in the time of Méherdja 
Golab Singh. 

(2.) The extent to which the responsibility of the local officials and village bead- 
men is enforced in cases of undetected crime. 

(3.) The extent to which the acts and character of every inhabitant and every offi- 
cial are known owing to the action of the secret intelligence department, 

18. The Tumult between the Sunnis and Shjaks.—Among the offences entered in the tabular 
etatement that of chief importance was the tumult which in September 187% arose in the 
city of Srinagar between the Sunn{s and the Shidhs. The animosity between the two sects has 
on wany previous occasions caused turmults and bloodshed in the city. On this occasion the 
disturbance aud the punighment that followed are thus described :—‘ The cause of the tumult 
was thal the Shiébs commenced to build a square house of unburnt bricke and mud near the 
tomb of Médin Shéb, whom the members of each sect regard as a follower of their own 
erecd; that ie to say, the Sunnis regard him asa Sunnf, and the Shidha as a Shidb; and 
priests for his chrine are appointed by both parties. The disturbances extended so far that the 
Sunnis burned hundreds of Shidbe’ houses and plundered their property, valued at lakhe of 
rupees. There was a prolonged investigation by the joint agency of Wazir Punni and of 
Béba Lilawbar Mukerji,” and [in February of this year 1673] “the Mébaréjo pronounced 
his decision, which was embodied in a resolution published in the Vidya Bitas, the official 
newapaper of Jammu, “and was to the following effect :— 

3 Bunnie wore imprisoned for lifo, 


1 ditto ie 2 Fears, 
31 ” ” 10, 
wy “ a 
36 ” ” 6 
(a “ 4 
wf ‘n a 
66 ” » 2 


and on four heavy fines were inflicted.” 

{Some hundreds of men who were implicated to a lesa degree in the diaturbance, and who 
had been at once arrested, were after a time released on payment of a small fine.] 

19, The Mébardja further published certain regulations having in view the prevention of 
such an outbreak for the future. (I may ndd that, when the Mabardja was leaving the valley 
(hie year, 1878, he desired Diwan Kirpa Ram to represent to the lenders of the Lwo sects, who 
accompanied His Highness aa far as Jelémnbdd, the extreme miachief resulting from their 
mutaal animosity, which hud reached euch a pitch that no member of the one scet would buy of 
use in their manufacture anything sold or made by membvra of the othersect. The Diwén spoke 
to such effect that the leaders promised Lo forgive and forget, and, as an earnest of the reconcilia- 
lion, to go and eat bread in each other’s houses on the termination of the then closing Ramzén. 
This promiee, I bave since beard, they fulfilled; but, ag I bave observed to tho Méharija, the 
Animosity must Le expected to break out ugain unless Lhe membere of the two sects are raia 
from the Late of ignorance in which they now are, very few having received other than a very 
slight education, and thet of a narrow sectarian character.] 
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20. Police.—One result of the ontrage waa the eatabli ‘ i 
the model of the Punjab constabulary, numbering S37 Sent ora pay of ity qelice’ on 


meneem, 


21, Fdueation—During 1872 more attention than before 
fable C. appended to this my report contains certain stutiatice 
tutions io existence at the heginniug of the present year. 


22. And about two years ago the Mahardj 
Co’s As. 15,750) per annum to the worl 


© Being confined. #0 far ne T can ascertain, to the following,—all of 
them in poetry, and none of thom of any length — 

. Eight Womances by Muhammad Gam, 
Shirfn-o-Khuerd, "—adapted fro tbe Porsian. 
















do. 
adapted from the Peniian. 
ances by authors whoso names were anknown to 





fate from the Persian. 
Neriman” 

Varn,” an original love story. 
nkbari” 





\lapted From the Sonakrit, 
in poetry by Néir Diu, 
The 8” of Pundit Gobind Nem, a paeticnl cataloguoof 
the names of things in Kasbmirl end Perian—a kind of 

memoria technica. 

(6) A do. do. by Bunt Pundit. 

Braides a tot of short lovo songs and ovber rongs which hava not 
heen committed to writing. 

T have made arrangements for getting thnt nicely written and 
interesting liltle Urdti work the Mirdt-nl Uruaab, by Maulei Nasir 
Abmed, of Acimgarh, translated into Kashmir{. 








(3) 
@) 





and costing Co.’a Ra, 2,566 per 


waa devoted to education, and 
regarding the educational insti- 


i determined to devote 30,000 Chilkig (=to 
ke of preparing and Printing translations of 





ka calculated to improve the 
religious and secular knowledge of 
hie Hindu subjects. [Table D. in 
the appendix shows the reaulta which 
have been achieved up to the present 
date, Aa yet no attempt has been 
made to translate any work into 
Kaehmirf, which, nevertheless, from 
the little insight that I have obtained 
into ite struclure, ecems a very 
exact language, and, though from 
the narrow range of ideas among 
those who epeak it, the vocabulary 
ia limited, yet it readily receives im- 
portation from Sanskrit, Hindf, and 
Persian, Ae yet the number of 
booke in Kashmiri is most limited.* 
Indeed, no one of the languages into 
which the translations are made is 
the vernacular of any port of the 
population in the Méharfja’s domi- 
nions, Enxcept in the case of Kash. 
mirf, this is, I believe, an inevitable 
defect, neither Dogri nor any other 
hill language in these ports having 


advanced beyond the place of unformed and unsystematised provincial dialects. I make no 


mention of Ladékhi, about which I know nothing. 
is about to be made to prepare some simple booke in 


Tam informed, however, that an attempt 
Dogri. 


23. Army.—During the same year there was in the following respecta an improvement io 


the condition of the soldiery in the Méhangja’s service. 


24. ‘The pay of the private was increased to Co.'s Rs, 5-10-0 per mensem, and that 
of the Rajput (or Dogra) private to Co’s Ns. 6-4-0,—that of the superior ranks being 


also raised. 


25. Ae in some places the cost of living is far greater than in others, and especially io 
Astor and Gilgit grain is scanty and extromely dear, it was decided to supply the following 


rations daily :— 

"A Kashoiiet sér is 8 of a Com. . 
pany's ate. ditto 
a chittak of ealt, and 
a eufficiency of fuel, 


3 Kashmiri sére* of flour, 
dél, 


only Co.’a Rs, 1-14-0 being in return deducted on this account from the monthly pay. 

26, Lastly, whereas a Chilki rupee was each month deducted from the pay to cover the 
cost of uniform, (his was remitted, and the soldier is every three years to receive gratie one 
suit of unifurm for winter gud two for summer use (one full drese, the other khaki}, The 
soldier still has to supply bia white uniform out of his own pocket. 


Material improvements. 


27. Substantial endeavours were during the same year 
made to develop the reasources of the Mabardja’s territories. 


28. Stallions of improved breed (Arabs and Turke), though of advisedly small stature, 


‘were imported. 
Bulls of improved breed were also imported. 


[Altogether up to the present lime 5" etallions and 80 bulls have been eo imported. 


They 


have been distributed over the country, but have all been put under the charge of the officials. } 
29, About 1,000 ghoméos of land were prepared For the growth of tea in the neighbour 
hood of Jammi, and #4 ghuméos were actually planted with tea bushes. 
80. ‘The growth of opium wes introduced into Kashmir. ‘ss 
{fl cannot say that the erops which 1 have seen there had a promising appearance,] 
$1. And the silk culture of Kashmir, which had only produced a revenue of some seven 





or cigh 
© The new Chili inequivalent to10 x44 a 


Company's annas, 





thougund* Chilkis a yenr, was, by Baba Nilambar 
put on a really improyed footing, which even in the 
first year resulled in a return to the State of 1,86,300 Chilkis, 


deducting from which the expenditure 89,480 Chilkis (excluding the amount spent once for all 


in erecting permanent buildings), there remained a balance of 86,424) Chilkis. 


‘The develop- 


Ment of this enlture, which promises to be a source of abundant Tiches to Kashmir, hae formed 


the eubject of my letter No. 206, dated 26th instunt.) 
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The Shawl Trade—At the beginning of the year there Were very hen 
balances due by the shawl-makers to the Shawl Department of the Kashmir administration, 
This was due to Lhe extreme depression of the trade owing to the state of affairs in Frauee, 
fAdepression which etill continue, and ie, indeed, at the present moment grenter (ban eve, 
helore. At tbe London sale, the reeutle of which have just heen communicated by telegram, 
while £2,500 worth of Armritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, I am told, out of the 
4,100 worth of Kashmir shawle that were presented, was sold. What to substitute for thie 
article of industry, which has hitherto provided suatenance for between 80,0110 and 90,000 of 
the population, ie a question now seriously occupy the Méhardje’a attention. Ag an allevig. 
in the beginuing of the summer, the Mal ‘dja easigned to a number of shawl-weavery 
work in the silk factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would he 
very elizht (the work in the ei factories los! ot present for so sinall 8 portion of the yer), 
and that the process would ruin that delicacy of hand which constitutes the special dietinetion 
of the shawl-wenver, the order was rescinded. I have auggested that the work of carpet. 
making be stimulated, as Uhat would provide For the shawl-wenvers un occupation which, though 
conrse, is still not radically different from that in which they have been hitherto employed, 
while the demand for Indian carpets ie on the increase. And the suggestion is under con. 
sideration.} 

Re-neltlement of land revenue.—Afler a regular measurement, o re-settlement wos made 
of the land rerenne in the wazarats of Minawar, Naosbehra, Jasrota, Uddampur, Namnagar, 
and Rinssi, the districts round Jammi. The previous setllement in fixed ensh amounts had 
been made in 1860, and bad expired in 1868. ‘I'he re-mensurement showed o considerable 
inerease of cullivation, aud the revenue wae accordingly enhanced by 10 per cent., and way 
again fixed for 10 years. : ; ; 

84. The term of the five years’ farme of tbe land revenue in Kashmir baving expired, 
they were renewed at an enhancement of about 15 per cent. 

35. This is the last matter of importance to be noticed in the annual Teport for Sambat 
1928-29 (1472), and during this last senson, 1873, the Méhardju hos abolished the eystem of 
forming the land revenue in Kashmir, and substituted a regular acttlement in cash amounts 
fixed for three years. 

36. Thie substantial reform merits a somewhat detailed description, both of itself and of 
the system which preceded it, and the following particulars have been communicated to me by 
the Maburdja’s order. From a view of Uhose particulars it will, I think, be seen that the 
Méhardja inherited from previous administrations a most unfortunate revenue system, the 
evils of which were but slightly lessened by the various experiments that had been made previous 
to this year of real improvement. 

37. In the Lime of the Hindu Rajés, i.e., till about the beginning of the 14th century 
A. D., no more than a sixth of the produce was paid to the State. 

38. The Mussalman Sultans, who succeeded, continued at firet to collect at the same rate; 
but they aud still more the Moghal Emperors of Delhi, began gradually to make euhance- 
ments on, according to tradition, the following pretext :—The population being divided into 
inhabitants of the cily and inhabitants of the country, a sixth of the produce raised by the 
latter was supposed originally to suflice for the wants of the former (lo whom it was sold by 
the rulers), and for the court officiale also, [t was then from timo to time given out that 

=F Kashmiri séry, or 6-$Co/eeen. this was insufficient, and additions were made (under the 
+=96 Kaslimirf sér, or 86-4Co.'s name of tavakki amal) fret of one ¢rak* per thirwar,t 
sérv. then of another frak, and co by degrecs. From time to time 
the additions and the original share were consolidated into a revised sbare of the produce, 
and then a new departure was 
made in the work of gradual 
enhancement. It reached its 
1) tho regular duc of the patwarl manwattee (or 2) sére) per climax uuder the regime of the 
a reaasts Ceallcd i Diaranis by whose time half the 
tial wal the skekdr were ented atthe aneeat'n Produce in the case of rie, the sta- 
of the erups, ple of the province, brad come to 
rony be added, Méharsjn Golub Singh added what was be regarded ne the rightful share of 
8 md or § Me Cal ot each men vtee (or 6 oérs per {he Stale, and who added as many 
# that the iprayortion powi ag five, and in some places sit 
trakst per khirwar of produce ip 

: some villnges, in others four, in 

omens three or leas. The particular rate of collection in each village depended in fact on the 
Von pak cnivaerph nee the soil, on the power of the zemindéra to resist, and on the disposi- 
1:39: The first Sikh governor continued to levy the land revenue at these heavy ries, to 
leh steel they added dues aud supplies for the local officials called adwad and rassade ; and 
1335 ah exactions were eo heavy that General Mian Singh, whose governorship begau in 
3, ie held in favourable remembrance by the people, because he abolished these extra cesses, 
though he made the demaud uniform at the enormous rate of $0 eérs per kbirwir. He found, loo, 
ee the rate of payment for the compulsory transport of the government share of the produce 
rom the different parte of the valley to the government store-houses in the city was arbilrary, 
paiform idl tnewfficient, and fixed al accordingly at fair amounts, proportioned to the distance 
er which the grain bad to be carried. Still it is of course a matter of the utmost wonder how 


32. Revenue. 






















I In those villnges, ont of each OF aire, the Stat 
sérv, leaving ouly 12 sérs, or aueighth, to the rewi 
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the zarnindérs could ae soloed body ioaether on snch a 8: 
id eo (1) by Browing vegetables in little guelen plots, which, by bribing the offic 
angel to kee free af tation, (Bj by the eae of whe and podite, and (2) by treme 

of conf ie winter months. In fact, aeri r 
it set oth ht ial A dar ens en a ig 
but they Tell Whee fields fallow, or oultivated them carelegsly, or neglected to cut the erup when 
ipe, and so . , e 
me Ghilam Muhj-ud-din, whe had the reat contral in the time of the next governor, 

+ Noreltioa of the present Diwan Di aa Kirpn Ham,* found that great Erauds were practised 
i Lapa on the State by the subordinate officials who were charged 
Kir tem with the superintendence of the craps while they were grows 
ing, and the division when cut, réz., the ahakdar (watcher), the sazdul (his superior officer 
and the favazaddr (Lhe weighman) all subordinate to the Aardd+, who looked after Uke eolles, 
tion in the group of villages, As acheck he applied the following cumbrous remedy: ‘The 
grain, 08 it was cut, was tied up into little sheaves (pulés) of the size which a man could 
grasp wilb bis two hands, the fingers o£ the two meeting. IL was the business of the village 
thakddr, wotchee of the crops, acting under the orders of hia superior, the sazowal, to see 
that a/Z the grain cut was go stored; and it was the businesa of the village pafwari, the 
accountant, to number the sheaves ia the different heaps. This being done, respectable men, 
specially chosen for the purpose by the Governor, came round and took out of the heaps cerlain 
average sheaves, which were threshed out in their presence, the produce weighed, and the total 
oulturn of grain in the village thus estimated. ‘This Process was called the tushkls (nssens- 
ment). By meane of the data so acquired, the total amount of grain due to the State from 
the circle of villages under each £ardar was estimated, and for that amount he was held re. 
aponsible, Thies was the Process uniformly adopted in the ense of the rice crop, which is the 
staple of the province. With regard to the other craps the practice varied. In some tracts 
where wheat or barley, or lodian-corn, is the alaple, there was a fashhis to show what amount 
the Adrddr was expected to pay in, but in general the amount, realised during the previous year 
from these crops was, with such addition or diminution as the character of the svnson seemed 
to warrant, fixed as the amount due by the Aarddr, And it was generally fixed in money, the 
Aarddr being lett to collect from the villages as he pleased. If there was a general oulery 
agoinet a particular darddr, or if a neighbouring karddr offered Lo pay more for that parlicu« 
lar circle of villages, he wus turned oul, and the one that offered more put in his place. . 

41, With the exception of a slight reduction of 3 manwatteee—=74 aérs, made in the time 
of Méhardju Golub Singh, such was the system that continued in force till the year 1460, 
when Diwan Kirpa Ram, by the Méhardja’e orders, divided the valley of Kashmir into chatlaa, 
each containing several karddyships, and farmed the collection of the revenue in cach chakla 
to the chakdudar, In fixing the amounts of grain and money to be paid by the farmer, the 
averaye amount collected during the previous five years was taken as the basis, and in the most 
heavily taxed villages 7} séra per kbarwar (i, , 94 per cent.) were remilted, The amount 
was fixed for three years, the farmer being left to share with the zam{ndérs the profile from 
extension of cultivation. And the lease was guarded by a code of regulations (of which 1 am 
able to transmit a vernacular copy, see Appendix E., intended partly to protect the interests 
of the State, and partly to protect the zamindér from extortion on the parl of the farmer, 
Moreover, in each chadéa a théuadar was appointed for the protection of the zemindars, if need 
he, aguinet the chakladér’s oppression. In some parganas it was found impossible or un- 
advisable lo farm the revenue, and in them the system of actual division of the produce, 
called the amdné system, was continued. a ; Ieivation tt 

42. In the same year, 1860, an endeavour was made to bring again under cul el : ie 
extensive areas that had fallen into waste hy promising to take no more than two- ae 
the normal dues for the firet year, and uo more than one-half the normal dues for four. Fen 
more. Lhave myself passed over cousiderable areas which have been brought under cultiva~ 
tion on these terms. 

43. ca 1863 the leases expired, and were renewed at, in general, somentnt eulanes’ 
rales, for three years more. But in 1863-64, aud still more in 1861-65, tbe crops failed exten- 
sively, aud in conacquence the leases broke down. . . ; os 

te In 1566 the Governor Diwan Kirpa Ram, by the Mahardja’s orders, resor ted again 
to the amdaf aystem. . 

45, In 1867 the Méhardja himself gave out fresh leases of the ramo nature os thee given 
in 186), but fixed for five years, and xe by this time the advantages ou id fete 
farmers had become fully appreciated, the lenses were generally accepted, ns eines Je that 
lenges were, moreover, less than they bad been previously, being hased on the. Pah Vaineds 
for the spring crop exactly half, and for the autumn crop LU out of the 16 rake iv a eee 
(4, ¢., 62 per cent. should be taken. Nevertheless, at the end of cach of the three first } ean 
the leave, the farmers came forward and said they could not continue to hold the eect Mecte 
Parganas in which the farme were thrown up at the end of the first year, qoaute fixcdia 

ihd, and Shapyon, Diwan Kirpa Ram, as an experiment, granted leases a nee ea 
money for oue year to (he village headman, whereas all the previous leases hat & 
lo outsiders. And the experiment succeeding, it was continued in those three SE la aie 

40. Wherever the five yeore’ leases bad held good, on their expiry a be ee sar, 
tenewed for one year at enbaneed rates by the Governor Wazir Punnu, ani ve eed 
1972, they were again renewed at, wherever it was found possible, still further enba 
auounts, Comparatively few, however, of these leases were accepled. 


yetem, and T am told that they 
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47. In 1670 the Méharéja instituted a set llement depart. 
ment with inetructions {o measure the lund. Litule Progress 
was, however, made in thie operation,* and thie year the 
Mahardja resolved no longer to delay the graut, to eet 
separate caminddr, of a lease of hie particular Janda at an 
amount fixed in cash, and not liable to enhancement for 
three years, 








48. In aesessing the amount to be paid the first process wa to gather from the patwarig 


$ The amount varied, Tn rome, tho 
more remote pargaras, the amine 
were allorred to sell tlie whole of their 
share of the produce; im others, a frak 
bat of cach KAiredr, otlora more, 
The amownl was called the méwia za- 
mindari, 















J Against this benef 
fo be ect the fwct thot th 

i was gold at the publi. grm 
sinteouth than Chat 
ordi Te wus not, 1 may 
rewmurk, found wecesnary to graduate 
the eaten according to the qualities of 
the grainsold, The beat quali 
Kent for the uve of the court aml the 
nificinls, the common qualities being 
alone sent to the public granaries to 
be cold. 
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papers the aclunl amount of each kind of rain that hed 
been paid to the State, or to the State farmer, by each village 
for the previous 16 years. To these amounts were then 
applied the price per Khirwdr at which the State had hither. 
tot allowed grain to be sold in Srinagar by the zemindéire 
(and which, For instance, was for w ent 6 Kashmiri rupees, 24 
rupees for barley, and 2 rupees for tice, while in the case 
of this Inet staple, the price at which it was sold from the 
State granaries was only J-10¢ chilkfe per kAirwdr). The 
product in rupees was then divided by 16, and a reduction was 
made of a sixth, or a fifth, or @ fourth, out of regard te the 
particular circumstances of the particular village. The reult. 
ing amount was declared to be the cash assessment of the 
village ; and after the headmen had affixed their mark in 
token of acceptance, responsible officials were deapalched into 
the interior to apportion the total assessment of the village 








among the different zemindérs. This was a laborious task, the process adopted in assessing the 
village being repeated in all its atages, in the ease of ench zeminddr. 

49. Ae village bankers ond grain dealers on an extensive scale do not exist in Kashmir, 
the Mahanija appointed six men of the banker caste, natives of Jammé and cleewhere, to 
fulfil their functions by the help of capital placed in their hands out of the State treasury ; 
and by this means nearly tho whole revenue for the summer harvest has been collected with 
ease. The zemindére, being for the first time free to sell their grain Lo whomsoever they pleased 
and at what prices they pleased, at firet demanded rales higher than those which bad up 
to that time been nuthoritalively fixed by Goyernment, and many purchases were made at these 
higher rates; but the amount of grain thrown on the market soon lowered the prices obtain- 
nble by the zamindérs, who then resorted {o the State Lankers, and sold their grain at Lhe rates 
which had been used in enlewlating the assessment, 

50. One of the consequences of this refurm most appreciated by the people is the com- 
plete cessation of the functions of the shakdar, the sazaral, and the farazadar, The out-turn 
of grain in each village will atill be reckoned for the information of Government, but it will 
be reckoned by the zam{nddre themselves, and entered in the patwari’s books. The patwaris 
are lo he paid by the State, but the arrangements in this respect have not yet been settled. 
And sufficient encouragements being given by the nature of the lease, the shaddar and the 
tazowal will not be, as they have hitherto been, ewployed to watch and report whether any 
zam{udév leaves bis fields unsown, or his crops uncut, as was necessary in Lhe lime when so 
little was left after paying the dues of the Slate and of the several officials, 

51. To these and Lo the other members of the great army of officiuls the new system is of 
course utterly hateful, as taking away their hope of gain. Members of this class made a elrong 
endeavour to turo the Madbardja from his purpose by their gloomy prognostientions ; and it 
wiil be matter for surpriee if that endeavour 16 not repeated on the occurrence of the firet bad 
ecagon which even under the present reformed system will ton probably render remiasi ns neces» 
sary, unless the zemindére bave had time to amaga a little capital. ° 

52. In several tracts exposed either to euch inundation as to ruin the crops enlirely, or to 
euch drought as to make the crops uncertain, the continuance of the «mdné eyatem is still neces 
sary, ae there are no zemindérs possessed of sufficient capital to take up the manegement of 
such tracts and recoup themeelves for the losses of one year Ly the profits of another. 

53, British Mission $0 Eastern Turkistan.—Such was the measure of internal reform which 
moet occupied the attention of the Méharéja during the period of his slay in Kashmir; but a 
matter which, a6 I bave good reason for knowing, caused him nearly ax constant consideration, 
and far more anxiety, was the task of arranging for the safe and commodious transit of the 
Mission to Eastern Turkialin, 

54. His Exeelleney the Viceroy, and Hie Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. 
Forsyth have in letters severally addressed 10 the Maharaja conveyed their high appreciation 
of the perfectly successful arrangemente which were made, and, valuing highly the expression 
contained in those letters, the Maburdja desires no further acknowledgment. But I beve 
tbonght it right to place on permanent record, in # readily accessible form, a connected state- 
ment of whal was done by thie State for the purpose of furthering the Mission, Such a state- 
ment the Méharéja bas ut my request supplied in Persian, and a copy forme Appendix F to 

thie report. The parwanshe attached thereto are only specimens of the many similar orders 
which were sent from Lime to time whenever there appeared rearon to fear that any of the 
officiale charged with the superintendence of the arrangements were nol sufficiently alive to the 
necessity of themeclves eceing that Che ordere they had received were fulfilled. But the alate- 
ment gives no idea of the oxtent to which the exigencics of tho different parties of tho Mis 


necessitated a drain on the resources of the country. i ‘ 
of the last two parties—Lhat of Syad_ Yakab Ken ne Yarkands realy at path 
and that of his subordinate, Haji Kurbaon Ali, with the second, detachment of th “hb ze fry 
. In both caves the bagguge ineluded cannon and other articles which cou It bet 
by [ese than, in some cases, eight men, and the difficulty of takiog them u; aad dow ‘ sae 
ascents and descents on the lino of jonrney was very great. Both cooliea nad h taal oe 
wore brought From great distances, and, as the last two patties passed after the first “h iT 
snow i we Commune neing winters it ne merey that on the bletk beights which intervene be 
3 te wos i ’ 
uwoen Kashani 8 no logs of human and but a emall mortality among the 
55. Communications.—The experience of the different parties, 
last of all, brought into a prominent light the bad state of the pat 
mir, and it will have been observed that neither in the report Printed by the Méhardja nor i 
my own remarke has ony mention been made of that important matter—commoni iieae, 
Nothing unfortunately could be enid on this aubject for the past, because, with the ani ot val 
a liltle scraping here and there, next to nothing bas yet been done. But the Méhardja int dn 
eate  eaeee the improvement of the paths in his territory an annual sat ol lf a 
kh chilké anna) rupees,—an announcement which will, i 
mae with much gratification. + 1 feel eure, be cecived by Govera- 
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and more especially of the 
hs between India and Kash- 





TABLE A (1). 


Falue, in Company’s Rupees, of the Trade carried on in the Territories of Ilis Highness the Md- 
hardja during the Year 1879, 



























Cuaron witn Derr. Fane ov Detr. 





NAME OP PROVINCE, Tout, 
7 Import, 
————_—___—_—_| ——- 
gk a a Rk 4 Ra, Roa 
Jemma ws es, 23,64,972 4] 16,98,045 0] 11,29,580 0 aa 60,258,907 4 
Kebolr . . . .e]5,20,685 0 | 27,563,977 0] 14,05,437 0 os 47,69,499 0 


Tadde, 6 ek 7 
Toran + | 28,66,067 4 | 42,91,422 0 


6,798,733 14 | 4,09,551 4) 0,69,285 9 
81,08,750 14 409,561 4 /1,07,84,781 @ 


ate ee 

N.B—In a regarding the trade of Jammi and Kashtole the internal trade fram ang af those provinces to another 
told, wot Includ. icles entered In the list when they are imported are not enter] sgalo when (lity are exported. Mut tbe 
‘of the Ladakh trade are prepared on & differrat principle, being. ‘the ted bg the British Jolat-Commlsaloner,—articlet 
tre pamed through being tater both when they eater and whew they Yave thal fervtory ‘consequently, a8 there Ls litle focal eousowp’ 
Mout the trade of Laldih (r reelly Ute mare than half the amoaut ahora ta ths Table, 


TABLE A (2). 


Detail of the Value, in Company's Rupees, of the Articler imported into, or exported from, the 
Ternitories of Jammé and Kashmir at a whole. 



























(Cxsnonp wrex Devt. Pann op Dore 























NAMB OF ADTICLE. Toran, 

feaport, Bapart. Export, 
Roe Ra a 6 
Gring 1 oe eo] 468,696 0] 9,03,799 18,390,554 0 
Cloth, cotton and woollen =. =| -6,09,968 0} 1,60,507 0 65,310 0 | 10,19,658 0 
Sogarand molnwes . =. | 97,298 0} 1,90,155 0 12.736 0] 6aLa71 0 
Motalvesels =. se 58.717 8005 0} 65.903 0 
Sale. > ‘ i . .} 269,410 0 26,160 0 7.036 0] 3,03,225 9 
Tobacco | wk, 60,774 0 61u0 
Sum. Fee 40,462 0 2,000 0 42,409 0 
at... , | 60,078 0 | 4n26t 0 602,007 0 

Poe for can anne oto 

backs of bagguye aulual) . —.{ 134,045 0] 3,890,737 0 2,308 o| 497,474 0 
3.250 0} 17,408 0 


Sffron ft 7400 0 5,583 0 
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TABLE A (2)—continued. 





NAMG OF ABTICLE, 


__ 


Woollen artictes made from the 
sheep won! of Kashunlr, Jaina 


and Ladskb Z 
Tiroad sbreta of patti. 


of anlt found 
in the Nubra valles, and mixed 
with ten in Kashusit lo give color 





Coin, ie, carb. ‘ . 


Chunam a . 


Asblher:i-Keahmfri (Sajji produced 
io Kebmit) 2 ee 





Ebék Zag, a black dye 
Bark of deodar 

Precious stones 

Ingots of silver. 


Rost of the Réth (asoblandie 
conw) 6. 


Applesandpers 5k 
Morals nnd violet roole, 
Quinceweedd = we 
Bir Tang (plantago major), a drag. 
Dried apricots end currants. 


“ Zirah dandé”—Aviaged of an ine 
ferior devoription =. 






Drogs mnde by mitiny 
and Kapbae flowers i 
expouing then inthemn 





Basblri paper 2. . 
Btockingy of pashmina end pata. 
Patty coala . 

Gabbe for dor cloths 

Horn and wooden articles. 
Papier machi pen and ink cases 
Walnuts ‘ 


Pinjyon Nadafee—The wick which 
cotlon-apinuers use 19 clean the 
cotton ty eh eee ach 





Deodertimber . 0. , 
Shawlwearers’ spindles , 

Mores furniture mado of leather 
Siogbera pat 

Oreo, cows, and buffaloes 
Hones aE ip” fin Ts 
Males . 
Elephaoe . 


Cotton 




















CmanoaD vita Dorr, 
Import, 
Rk «@ 
1,98,0008 10] 1,10,019 18 4,258 0 
19480 0| 101,174 B 78 0 
9,405 0] 16,72,100 0 250 0 
1,898 14 2114 0 61,519 0 
67,959 | 9,91,086 15 9120 0 
95,635 0 oe 
2,000 0 3,610 0 we 
1,000 0 on ae 
2,000 0 te on 
1,566,000 0 ne 1,000 0 
. ‘ 20,24,840 0 
” 02,808 6 
- 4,160 0 a 
- 82,608 0 40 
5,000 0 “ 
oa 8,000 0 sen 
Ps 3,000 0 1219 0 
“ 2,200 0 ba 
666 0 600 0 tie 
“ 63 0 82 
i‘ 400 0 66 8 
o 9,003 0 a 
18,000 0 
” 1,500 0 I“ 
2,677 0 
“ 8,000 0 an 
ro 4517 0 4 
. 5,18,000 0 x 
” 2,049 0 ia 
4400 0 1,416 0 
“ 2145 8 46,875 0 
” 3169 8 11,080 0 
a oo 69,000 0 
" one 14,600 0 
ot 27,000 0 
us ” 1,82,500 0 


Pass ov Dore. 





Axpat, 





a1 0 
6 oO 
10,61 


99,020 
2,275 0 





1,000 0 
79,024 














247,988 
1,138,865 


400,434, 
35,625 


6,610 
1,000 
2,000 
1,658,000 


| 11,09,664 


92,300 
4,160 
82,613 
6,000 
9,000 
4,213 


2,200 


1,168 
835 
456 

9,968 

13,000 

1,500 

2,677 

8,000 


4517 
6,12,000 
2,082 
276 
49,020 
14,248 
71,000 
14600 
27,000 
1,382,600 


0} 16,9848 0 


9] 124958 o 


3 
0 


ecoo eo 


eocco oe 


° 


ecco o eo ew Oo 


oo foc eo @® ma soo 8 





NAME OF ABTICLE. 


opm 
Confectionery = * . . 
Dried Ladd apricots . x 
Gate four + 

of the “Zahr Afohra” alone 
Ome Ledéhb- . 


Carpets 
Feleloth » se ee 
Chichen work” (eoabroidery) 
Por pon. 

Hovhare tillas 

Dyes of different kinds - 
Yotndice . 


Jadear, a drug (curcema satoari) 
growa in Kasbnle 


Tuqnoies 2, eee 


Mémirén—A drag, the root of the 
thalictrus foltorum . 


Mobpds.  . 0 - 
Tewar—A China silk fabrie . 
Bes. 2 ee 


Asses’ thin used in the Turkistéoi 
saddles. % - + 


Indigo 5. eee 
Hikwa pips. 

Otter skins . . . 
China cups . . 5 . . 


Guns (emall arms) brought by tho 
Ydebaud Envoy, Bkrar Khéa, (rom 





Andia % 

Pistols, do. do, : . 
Swords, do. dy oo. 
Percusion cape, do. 8 


Papier maché articles. . : 


Honey 


Sakhtana—Rel sbeop and goat akive 


Manyari—Pedler’s articles—needles, 
pentnives, looking glasses 





Timr Hindi (a drug mado of 
famariad juice). 


Kachar, tho root of tho eurewma 
werambet 


anne tna, . ang (coneia al 
gata) . 
Preserves of mangoes aod olher 
fruit, 







































TABLE A (2)—continued. 


(Cuangao were Durr. 


Import, 





Export, 





1,75,806 


» 
eoo of 


8 
oe ee oc oo 


oo 89 0 


1,136 
6,173 
10 
12,540 
408 


eo eo 0 oO 


3,750 
1,220 
9,400 
0 
473 
6271 


coooe eo 


556 0 


1813 0 


120 0 

















Tote, 


18,560 0 
a0 
668 0 
658 14 


27 ,o 
96,000 0 
19858 8 
3,116 10 
413 90 


Q 
14583 0 
26,187 0 


320 O 
1,000 0 


160 
B10 
2,065 


eoce 


1134 
9,178 
10 
16,724 


eco 8 © 


175,895, 
9,750 
1,220 
2,400 


1,034 
12,765 


eoaeeoeoo eo 


220 0 


1,996 0 


2677 0 
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TABLE A (2).—concluded 
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Faup op Dorr, 





‘NAME OF ABTICLE. on 
Enport, 
—_—_—_——— 
aia 
14415 0 7917 4) 22,008 4 





Solpbur 


Horn bows bound with bides, uscd 
in Tibet, bul not made there 


Yéskandi silk fabrice (Daryei) 
@ajgéb—Chowries of yak tall 
Jadowtone swt 


600 0 6w 9 
1,825 0} 1.595 9 

68 14 63 16 
3.108 0) a102 0 





Rbabarb—" Rewdnd Chini” (Eheww) 
Boorcroflianam, $2.) ‘ 20 20 0 
Shona Kongi—Largocombe . + ” ” 14 16 0 Wo 
161,260 0 1,561,260 0 


ou. . . . . . “e 





TABLE B (1). 


Statement of Civit, Criminal, and Revenue Suite, §e., instituted in the Courts of Jammé and 
Kashmir from the Ist of Pos 1928 to Maghar 1929. 


Insrirurep. Dactoen. UNDse ConsIDBRATION. 


Nawe or 
Jurrepic- 
TION. 
































TABLE B (2). 
Statement of Heinous Criminal Offences. 
i 
awe of Josrepicriox. 3 3 s ye 4 
a} 27 a 
{ital il eee 
Jeumé , 8 e i 
Euboe. 6... 1 ‘ 3 1 7 6 7 
jis She Ss fe ee 

Tomn . | 5 9 2B 1 8 7 2 
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TABLE B (3). 
Statement of Petty Criminal Offences, 








Petty essalt. 





4 
3 
é 
#8) 2973] a.052 
1179 9,281 


1,649) 3,065] 6,839 









































TABLE C (1). 
Stotistice regarding the Leading Educational Institutions in Jammié and Kashmir in tho 
Spring of 1872. 
Yearly expenditare 
Naw og Inertzorrox. in the food aad 
mintenance 
of pupils. 

‘Tho principal Gehool in Jammé —» | 19.197 
Patan "Th the Tampie of Sri-Reghundth Ji, in 12248 
Pasta ‘in the Temple of Bd4dha Krishon Ji, in 1459 
Patshale iu tho Temple of Tikia Dovi Ji, in tho 702 

mountains north ef Jammd. 
Patahdla In tho village of Uttar Bohari, a placo of 870 

‘pligrimago. 
Patshils lu tho village of Parmandal, « place of 0240 

pilgrimage. ; 

In cash. Tn kind, 

Patchdle of Sriumgar - ) eet 6 185 10" 0 
Madrasa of Nao Kadal iaGrineger 2! 1402 1,300 0 0 

Do. of MAbaréj Ganj in Srinagar . . . 188 12 0 

Do. of RéuA Wari, bolow the Hari Parbat in 180 10 0 

Srinagar. 
Do, af Damnl Bégh In Srimger =... 30 10 6 
Do. of Aisha Haulin doo 8. . - 1616 0 
13 
Toran. 30a 6 6 

— 














TABLE C (2). 


[Jn addition ¢o this there are, in the neighbourhood of Jammis itself, numerous Village Schools 
in whick Sanserit and Hindi are taugAt.} 














Nama oy Wazapat. No. of Schools, No. of Papils. 
_ 

CT a ne 
Jarome. %5 878 
Remuger. 2 1 we ees 2 09 
Bln a a 36 sal 
Udmpor, . 2 eee tt 1a wr 
Mandwar s,s e 1,360 
Nowbors 2 | wee 0 323 

Torat + 20 4sia 
= or == 
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APPENDIX D. 


Names of Engtish Works translated by order of His Highness the Méhardja Sahib of Kashi; 
and Jammii. 







































‘Whether it hag bean, 


Printed or h. 
Parport of the Work. obrplelel od anal 





Namoo of Worke. Names of Writara. of ee | 





[ Sowssn. 








|__| 


Politi] Economy, 9/Nill. . + © 
Abobo and Modera Hs} Tyler . + 


seo Completed and amaite 
Containing historical ac- vet 











’ ‘counts of all nations, as of 
tory of the World, 2 H fk ere: 3° se 
ish Grammar, | Hileyandothors é Es 
S1BMge, paras: Gratton from Te t} tio tat part’ containing pe 
‘and othore, ‘hoory, practice, and arch 
teotaroof bridges of atona, 
iron, rand the 2nd 1 
5] Bogincering. . «| Rurkf Treatize. Do. 
6| Surveying .  - Do. 
7 | Invigatic soe Do. 
3] Conte Sections: Vary short ciao, De. 
9|Hydrostaticn =. Do. 
10 Hirdroalics oe Bo: Do. 
11 | Uydro-pneomation — : Do. Do. Do. 
Hi | Ggarepoeamation «| numbers (Wilbon) Do. 
13 [Physiology : : — | Hirko and othore Do, 
14 | Astronomy . [rons aba atbaee Do. 
15 | Elcetricity and Magnet- Do. Do. 
im, 
Works in the course o) 
Phyrics + + -fGamop we «| Netoral — Philoso; of 
i Sciouce, oti 
pps «oe oe 
Phynical Geography 
Goology 









APPENDIX D—continued. 


Names of Works translated by order of His Highness the Mahardja of Kashmir and Jammi, 

















Whether it hae been 











a Languago 
3 Namos of Worke. Parport of tho Work, of cbnplotes and awaits 
3 ‘Tranalation. Printing. 
z 

Barskrit Works. 


1 | Shanti Parb, i i i it indi . prralle 
pent Pa ‘8 portion of Maha- Dagies of « Sovereign, Charity, Galvn-| Hindi Compl end at 


2 |Sereot 2...) wf ABanebritGrammsr 2... .] Dw. Do. 

3 jAmarkosh. =... «| Arvooabolary of Santkritwords . | Do... Do. 

4 | Raméyaneof Valmiki =. = .|Awoll-knownepiopoem =. . «| Dow. Do. 

& Liem... , | Arithmetioand Meusuration. . .| Dow =. 

& | Ranbir Chakilaha Pargiah in 3) A sfimpilation. from zarious Ganakrit| Do. | Hirst part ms 

press. 
Persian ond Arable Works, 
1 | History of Ghdh Jobin 2 aust Hindl . Completed ond ewnits 
2 |Wholsmal-twarikh . . | Av abstract History of India and the|Unto (| O Bo. 
territories lying beyond the Indus. 
3 | Mistabal Hing =, | A trestise on Arithmotio in Amsblo =. | Peraian Do. 








Wes = Ne 
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Proceedings of the Hon ble the Lientenant- Governor of the Punja 


by Forei : 
182, dated 14th January 1874 Department — Ko, 


Asap 


Report of the Off Speci i i 
pons the her on pecial Duty in Kashmir for the season of 1879, furnished by Mr. H, LoPoer 





Rewanns.—The Hon'ble the Lientenant-Gov. ii 
in considermg it advisable that each officer on in est enrs with the Ofect ons) 
that arrival to the Officer on Special Duty, sending in his Passport at 1 
bus been deemed necessary, in view of the limited supply of carriage in Kashmi : 
restrict Lhe number of military otticers travelling therein, it is tight that th ord territory, to 
auch restriction should be duly enforced, and the measures eugyested b Mr. Wor directing 
to be necessary £0 wecure that object, ‘The attention of the Government-of India will aoc 
ingly be invited to Mr. Wynne’s suggestion; but the Lieutenant-Governar is not, er 
to feoomnmiend Ube an ne ‘ issued of the nature described in paragraph 4, of prepared 

. Hie Honor bas already communicated to Hia Highness the § din his eali ; 
at the'receipt of the frst Annual Report of the Adminstration of the a dee arene section 
and Kashmir for the year 1872. The progress cflected in the translation of worke of waeeful 
knowledge,—the arrangements made for the improvement of the breed of hor cc nd 
cattle, the promotion of tea cultivation and silk manufacture,—the reform of the | tie 
arrangements of Srinagar, and Jastly, the substitution in Kashmir of a regular eeltlemeat ‘of 
Jand revenue in cash fixed for three years in lieu of the farming eystem which previously ob- 
tained, are events in the year’s bistory especially gratifying to the Liculenant-Governor aud 
creditable to the Mébaréja's government. His Honor can further bear personal testimony 
to the excellence of the arrangements of the silk factory at Srinegar, and the euperiority of 
the Jail manufactures. 

3. In reference to the reform of the land revenue administration, tho account of the 

ast nsseasmenté of Kashmir contained in para, 36 to para. 63 of Mr, Wynne’s report ie 
interesting. It affords a vivid picture of the difficulties and abuses connected with grain col- 
lections by State officers, and His Honor trusts that, however bateful the reform may be to 
those who lose thereby the opportunity for exaction, His Highness will never be induced to 
retrace his eteps. But, though the reform is doubtless a great alep in advanco, and was cre- 
ditsble to Lhe Maharéja’a statesmanship, tho assessment, judged Vy the etandard of those 
effected in British territory, must be considered bigh. The assessment, it appears, ie based 
upon the principle that the State is ontilled to the value of 62 per cent. of the grova produce 
calculated on the avernge of 16 years, from which demand, however, r né are made of 
one-sixth, one-fifth, or one-fourth, according to the circumstances of each village. Allowing 
for the deductions made, the land revenue demand in Kashmir is still upwarde of three times 
the maximum demand in settlements now being made in the Punjab, and contrasts even more 
remarkably with the settlement recently effected in tho adjacent British districts of Hoziri. 

4. The cordial thanks of His Excellency the Viceroy and of His Honor the Licutenant- 
Governor Lave olready beeu conveyed to His Highness lhe Méhardja for tho succeseful ar- 
rangements made by him for the transit of the mission to Enstern Tvirkislan ; but the Lieu. 
tenint-Governor is glad that Mr. Wynne has placed on record a connected elatement of what 
was done on the occasion, as His Honor desires also to express hie thanks to His Highness (or 
the hospilable reception accorded to him on the occasion of his visit to Srinagar during the 
early part of the senson. 

5. The announcement contained in Mr. Wynne’s concluding paragraph that Hie High. 
nese the Méharéja has determined to devote henceforth the sum of holf ao lakh of chilki 
rupees per annuro to the improvement of communications io hie territory is highly gratifying. 

6. In conclusion, the Lieutenant-Governor desires to express his approval of the manuer 
in which Mr. Wynne has performed the duties of his office. In his political capacity he hag 
maintained cordial relations with the Kashmir Darbar, and be has eviuced sound judgment in 
the performance of bis judical and magisterial functions. 


t pecial Dut: 
ashmir should Tapa 
he same time, Ag it 








Orpen—Ordered, that a copy of Mr. Wynne’s Report, with appendices, and copy of this 
review, be forwarded to the Government of India, Foreign Department, for information, and 
that attention be called lo the suggestion contained in paragraph 1 of the review, and that 
copies of the review be sent to the Officer on Special Duty ; also that extract parngraphe 21 
and 22, and Appendices C. and D. be sent to Director, Public Instruction, for information, and 
communication to the Senate of the Punjab University College, 


APPENDIX 10 (ee p. 99.). 





THE FAMINE IN KASHMIR DURING 1877-76-70-80. 


« Tt is an old truth that wherever Auge physical evil ia, there, as the parent and origin of it, 
hos moral evil fo a proportionate extent been.” —CanLiLe. 


. Kashmir ia o plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an oval shape, north. 
west cal aouth-enst between 98°’ and $4° 7’ north latitude and 74° and 75° 10’ east Toagitnte 
olevated 5,200 fect above the level of the sea, containing an area? of 2,000 square miles, and 
drained by the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Grecks, which, after traversing the valte, i 
breake through on opening at the’north-west extremity, and pursues 2 tortuous course to Re 
plains of the Punjab. The barrier of hills which encompasses Kashmir is Fiereed at numerous 
points by ronds or, more properly, patha : north and east towards the Upper ndus, Ladakh, and 
Yarkond ; south-east towards the Native State of Chumba and the British district of Lahoul ; 
south to Jamon where the Hindu ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills 
that ekirt the Himalaya ; south-west across the Pir Panjal rango and along Lhe vestizes of the 
once imperial road to Bhimber and Lahore; west by the banks of the Jhelum to the Brilich 
district of Hazara or the hill-station of Murree. But although at least one of these routes, viz., 
that following the left bank of the Jhelum towards Murree, presents no insurmountable engineer. 
ing difficulties, there ie no road leading from the Punjab to Kashmir on which even a Inden 
camel can travel, when once the mountains are entered. Upon all the routes the only carriage 
that can he used consists of mules, ponies, bullocks, and porters. More than thirty years have 
elapsed since the English subdued the Punjab. Within that period crowds of officers, travel- 
lers, and visitors have entered Kashmir; and every point relating to the country and the local 
administration has been disclosed. Kashmir could not have been suffered to remain cut of 
from the food-supplies in Indi, were it not for the policy which has left a Hindu chieftain to 
his own deviers, to work his will on a Mussulman population entrusted to his care by the 
English themselves. 

2, The climate of Kashmir is finely tempered, as Marco Polo obeerved, being neither too 
hot nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° in the shade, 
and in winter it descends several degrees below freezing. point. The mean temperature of the 
year is nearly 57°, or ther lower than the temperature of Rome. Kashmir is less hot through- 
out the year, and during winter only two degrees volder (han Southern France. According to 
the Punjab Administration Report for 1878-79— 
“the minfall of the coantry is said to be 18 inches, but ie probably leas. OF this, 6 inches only benaGt tho 

the rest falling daring {he winter months when no agricullural work ia done, More important than tho 
the snow which falls from November to Motch, and on which the rice crop dependa for ite irrigation. 
in March and April, and wilhout thom the spring crop, which consiste of barley and wheal, 
her than poor, Some heavy showers uro usually hoped for in July to benefit the Xodinn-corn ead 
























y 
canuot, 
rice, and showers fall gain in September and October, ‘The valley ia completely removed beyond the effcats of 


Tipene in June and 


the Fudian monsoon, and the rain clways comes from the wer The epring crop . 
ripening in August 


July, Following it is an intermediate crop of Indinn.corn and thor ley important 
aud September, aud finally the tice in ready lo be cut from the beginning of October. ‘The staple food and 
west iiwportant crop is rice, occupying three-fourths of (he cultivated area: lands culturable probably bear lo 
lands cultivated a proportion of two lo one, though this estimate is necessarily imperfect.” 











On the whole, it is hardly possible to imagine circumstances under which a famine in Kashmir 
could be produced by lack of moisture, In the fumine time of 1891, when Sher Singh, sou of 
Ranjit Singh, misgoverned the Province, as likewise at the present day, whatever the seasons 
here done towards creating dearth has been rather by inopportune and excessive rainfall than 
yy drought, 

5. ‘Lhe valley of Kashmir seems to occupy an origioal depression or fissure among the 
surrounding mountains, which hag doubtless been enlarged by the denuding powers of water. 
There is good evidence for the opinion that in geologically modern times the valley was filled 
by a broad sheet of water which has left its traces in the beds ‘of sand and gravel that skirt 
the hills. Ancient tradition, moreover, points to the existence of one or more great lakes. The 
genera] aspret of the country, as it ia believed by a traveller looking down from the crest of 
one of the ridges, is that of a capacious and level tract, dotted here and there by 
marshes, seamed with the windings of the Jhelum and its tributaries, and bordered by gently- 
sloping uplands that lead to the foot of the mountain-barrier. The low-lying fields yield rich 
crops of rice, of which it ie said that nearly one hundred varieties have been named. The 
higher levels are sown with wheat and barley, peas, Indian-corn, oil-seeds, and various kinde of 
millet. Indeed, it appears as though anything in the shape of vegetation would Hoarish in 
thia productive soil. Vines, mulberries, walnuts, peaches, apricots, apples, pours, quinces, 
cherries, &e.,, grow in euch profusion, that fruit, though the staple food of Lhe poorer classes 
for many weeke in the year, has often been seen rotling on the ground for want of somebody 
with cnough energy lo pick il up. ‘The surfaces of the lakes are turned into floating gardens, 
wherein are grown melons, cucumbera, tomatoes, aud other vegetables. The bottoms of the 
same lakes yield tons of the horned water-nut, and are said to support thereby 30,0UU persons 





' The arca measured from the ridges of the surrounding ring of ills is nearly 4,000 squaro mila. 
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foe five gannthe in she yaar the wnter itself ia eearched for 
which {he people are fond. @ may pass without apeci i 

Sitar, the valuable timber, the mincmils, and. ihe canoes ene fa cae 
clothe, paper, and so forth, for many of which Kashmir is renowacd, am) allot chia geet 
developed if the government of the country were in safe hands. The int to vhicl tenes 
should be dirncted ie this :—That Kashmir has been extrordinaril Pa Bi ee 
ticularly in the matter of its capabilities for raising food euppliey, acd they eee te 


i i » and that supposing the i 
habitante of this favored country to be destroyed by hun; 7 bis pposing the in- 
Hivgome unpnrallcled accident of weather aud sarn, inet caletnl aeaeeee pane 


1 and mercial poli Eth 
Gical sr comme Policy of the Government, aud the conduct Generally of the rulers 


4, The population of Kashmir waa reckoned before the fami 
- mine ATH 

whom all but 75,000 Pandits were of the Muhammadan creed. Nae at 
taken, and at the present time it is impossible tosay what the number of aarvivers a able 
aince the method followed in distributing food leads necessarily to the falsification of vores. 
This will he clearly seon hereafter, Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the country 
may be formed from the following authoritative description :— pay 

“No European who carefully examined tho city thi 
ever put (he people at over 00,000 rants, bul nothing « 
tho north sere entirely deserted; wholo villages lay in ri 
ital Lalf destroyed; the graveyards wera filled lo orerfowin 
it, It 


the stalk of the lotas Plant, of 





euromer (1870) with 9 view to quensin, ti 
be exuctly known, A number of the ¢h wire te 
‘ine suburbs of the city were tenantleas; tho city 


i i d i 
not likely tuat mere thon two-tithe of Une people af the valley nee arerrecse CF SorpbOe thrown, into 











Monsieur Biges, @ French shawl-merchant, hoe informed the writer of thie note that, wh 

in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 weavers in Srinagar, aoe ealy 4,000 remain, 
and that ordera from France for shawls cannat be executed for want of bands. It may he that 
the famine boy fallen with most severity on the weaving class, but as the Persien proverb 
anys 





“a handful is @ specimen of the nss-load.” 


The Pandits are oll of the Brahmin caste and descendants of the ancient Hindus of tle 
valley who refused to embrace Islam. They are @ cunning and avaricious tribe, They [ill 
almoat every civil office of State, from the Governor of Srinagar down to the clerks in attendance 
on the collectors of revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit them for military employ, 
Pampered by the Hindu ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the administration of the velley; 
and they reap the Fruits of their religious superiorily in freedom from the pangs of famine, 
for it is a noteworthy fact that while thousands of Mulammadaus have died and are still dying 
of hunger, no Pandit isto be met with who shows signs of slarvation or even of pressing 
want. If attempts be made to control the Pandits, check their peculations, and introduce 
some equality belween thera and the Muhammadans, they repair to the Governor, and, with 
threats of cutting their throats before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they 
bring him to their feet in submission ; for they are holy Bruhmins, and be is a devout Hindu. 
The Muhammadans of Kashmir bear an evil reputation. A proverb warns the stranger that, if 
there should be a dearth of mankind in the world, he would do well to avoid the vile Kashmiri. 
These Kashmiri Muhammadans have been accused of a larger than the usual Asiatic measure 
of vice, perfidy, and fanaticism ; and certainly the butred which the rival sects of Sunnis and 
Shiahs bear to one another, and which has more than once led to bloodshed, incendiarism, and 
sacrilege, testifies to the prevalence of at least one of these faults. But they have further been 
charged wilh inveterate idleness and want of energy, whenco it becomes necessary to drive 
them like sluves to the rice-fields, An answer to this last charge might be found in the 
products of Kasbmir labour, for it is bard to imagine that a people gifted with such fine 
appreciation of form and color, and capable of manufacturing most excelleat and delicate 
Fabrica, ean he averse to industry. The wonder rather is how meu, whose efforts barely 
suffice! to keep (hem alive owing to the burdens laid on them, can be gt to work at all. 
Mr, Robert Thorp, an English traveller who visited Kashmir in 1883 and died there, writes 
that Fugitives from the valley are in the habit of sending supplies of money to their families, 
as occasion offers, by eome returning trader or other agent ; and that the confidence thus 
reposed is never abused. He attributes to the Muhammadans (wo admirable qualities, 
namely, honesty amongst themselves and loving-kindness, He observes that in their villages 
any one who had become ineapocitated from old age or sickness, and who hed no relations 
to care for him, wae supported by the community: further, that in the towns, eopecially 
in Srinagar, food and money were given Lo all of the poor who asked for alms from the houses 
of the well-to-do. Thie could only have been true of those days when there was no famine : 
yet it i@ a pleasant trail in the character of & people of whom not over-much good has been 
spoken. 
" 5. The Kashmiris, whalevor judgment may be pronounced upon their merits and faults, 
are such aa centuries of subjection aud misfortune have made them, Dr. Arnold, in his 
History of Rome (Vol. II, pages 10 and 20), depicted the awful consequences that dow from 
continual suffering and oppresstou— h 
“ how constant por nd ingull long endured as tho uataral portion of « degraded caste bear with thom to 
(he sufferers something sel worse than whether of the body or feelings; how thoy dull the understanding 
and peison the morale ; how ignorince ill-troatment combined are thu parents of universal suapiciva ; how 
Fram uppressiun ie produced habitual cowardice. - + + + + how slaves become naturally liars; 

1 The wages of x weaver have been reckoned at three ponee por diem, ‘The wight of tho (axe leviod ow the Urauer 


Prevents the master frou payiug more, and se itis bard for the weaver to change bia calling, lio must eubonit, 
66 
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and finally how all theso evils, and the moral death to which they lea 
iy “oppressors as a dafence of their oven iniguily and a reason for ete {nmed to accomnt 
Te politial history of the wnhinppy people ie cnrnie may be very briely sure, 
pu Deli ecguatry was ruled. by Hind and ‘Tartar Prineee until the ¥ Gamimed up ag 
follows Fell beneath the eway of Mabrond of Ghazni. The Hindu Mae venth century, 
established their power: but in the fourteenth century a Muhammadan ailys te Mote te 
throne, and in (he course of the anme_ centur; the bulk of the population Lees ‘urer erized the 
throne, error warlike eovercigne of the Chak tribe, who reigned in Che an gpaverte to 
aixteonth century, Kashmir enjoyed a short period of national prosperit: and middle of the 
Dot by the year 1587 it had fallen into the condition of an appanage of ae M independence; 
who, however wise and powerful elsewhere, were but stage kings in Kash Mogul Emperors, 
few (races behind them, save kioske and cascades, summer-palaces, and aient ond have loft 
In 1762 Kashmir was annexed to Afghanistan, and in 1819 after man: ao of plane trees. 
it wos subdued by Ranjit Singh, Maharaja of ‘th Sikhe.” From 1810 lo 4918 2 cess 
rapacions Govornors, aided by famine, earthquakes, and pestilence, reduced he Beaten oF 
200,000, and turned half the cultarable area into a waste. On the "sullen the population to 
sear, Kashmir was held for the Sikhs by a Muhammadan Governor named I GF the first Sith 
eat, Kash ae tortie Golsb Singh, ruler of the. Dogre. pr peith, Trmamuddin, 
arranged the lorms of pence with tho English ; and, in consideration of he ity of Jammu, 
the payment by him of a million sterling, the British Government surrend red secrvioos, anil of 
and the hill States between the Bens and the Indus, This traneaation, f to him Kashmir 
aad ee a oie tice] reasons, bears date the loth March 1840, " By which there must 
Golab Singh ould not have made himself master of his new province with ven then, however, 
of the English. Hie army of Dogras was disaslrously beaten by th Ko pone ie oo operation 
uddin, who declined to yield up the valley, until warned that be ould esting Moder. many: 
resistance, be treated as an enemy of the British Gov would, in the event of further 
country inhabited chiefl overnment, ‘Thus it came to pass that 
ty Te aueal nifty by uM mbamraadans was handed over to a foreign and Hindu Prine 
condition iri | 0, 
Gide eee oh Tet wos alle fn, 1805: tet ous gators, teaad oe pg 
assisting as.0 spectator at the latest phase of national ‘ise a ae i herefore, spared the pain of 
“The Afghans,” be wrote, * haying duti aii 
the Subs ie ore rilel ie eee duce Al leat century despolied the Moguls of their conquest, and 
in the intervale of peace, anarchy, and oppression have done their {tmort Jam eoaotd ‘upon jeuch eonqueal ;-and 
anes om cotpletely wuined, an the pont Krshusitas appear lo hav against labor and industry, a0 (hat tho 
cera enemy ng a Cee to hava thrown tho handle after the hatchet 
He ae ee aed daria, iho ietardty ang bovtar dbenos of e eal fon theron 
oan oan at ete cok han Foe Recah it deers cisebers CA den bareeth te ahede eft sho 
rete Trey oP betal'ikie wide roriaat ihe des or pntele in dite elves dao along ke Hane 
Hr fee ln an ee Oh eas eg ee 
Lot Dogras be aubatibuted for Sikhs, and the ploture will be reeognins 
7. Iu order to apprehend clearly the actual tat Teoogaizel of the present time, 
may be asefully contrasted with (he valley of Ne eof things in Kashmir, this eountry 
physical characteristics, is not dissimilar By ok are hy an eiaationycliewatss and 
irrigation. The Nepal valley is 300 ee ah possessed of far inferior capabilities for 
numerous villages of considerable size, onde opi an caren XE containg tates large sich 
i oftcaltustls "boll. grll Ullah: andthe -esuntey. io tuiekly soteed wet rages 
camfortably built and snugly thatebed, each with country, is: thiclly ‘Cotted “with “cottages 
cieney of cattle. The uspect of the Deasat it : little well-kept garden and a sulfi- 
towne are lined with substantial bouses and antny ja bold and frank, and the bazare of the 
of a just_ government avd a contented poop rms with life. In short, there is every sign 
knows to he more than aix times as lange Ts N 1 fravallee on entering Kashmir, which he 
Feomssty aa an OhLwarid cvitastions hw sete of eocieee Hid oe Bulls fares ie 
Aaericel Alls an arargrterg ilk Junglarotd lke ieeumerehlo Eugale ct atove 6 Feneus the 
strewn on the slopes of the uplands paint an ti ec innumerable fragments of stone and pottery 
fame, But farther on, within the Sale ae ime when tho Kashmir nation had a name ood 
faa thivers out af cull catie aptor@ekad Lerletein: else halk Gea tenes ore eiapey tad 
many more roofless and ruined. The appea oof ets in which half the houses aro empty and 
the fields are women and children digging for edibl the. pecsants is piliable in the extreme. . Th 
and i some of the larger places, auch a9 Telamal weeds and roots. In Srinagar, the capital, 
Shupiyon on Che okd itipecal roud, and Soper by, the neath of tio Walger Thelum, 
vestiges of populousnese ; but the ba pur the margin of the Wular lake, there are 
dead, trade ia either decaying ot done aad Ie sadly thinned, the euburbs are like eitier of the 
impoverished thal they have no mi ta bay to numbers of the lower classes of people are 50 
BeIGhe of tho disieas df the gerne aed ra eran, when faod is procurable. | DaniDe 
collected. on roads blak Che Ten tee cee eee eae NOE cee 
they got no wages, If he asked E uae: but these would loudly complain to him tbat 
melee handfuls of boiled rice, in ita grernment | poor-houses, he was conducted to enclosures 
te hundeeds of people in the most anf cs innulfcent to Keep w dog alive, were givea aut 
atimes the eupply of rice was not. e1 can be imagined from hunger and disease. 
describable scene of confusion ensued, enough even to go rouad the throng, and then an in- 
ond tearing one another for the scraping which men, women, and children were beheld fighting 
Icid about them on every side bul irate, aod the neck Berd eoetiers aed with atch 
pangs, of hunger, sat enveloped in Uheir cosy Bee Pandits, not one of whom had felt tbe 
i mmadan fellow-subjects. These are mi ¢ the ‘uneonearped witnesses ofthe BONN 
ot the inventions of a disordered fancy, but 















atalements of facls as noted by an eye-wilt . ‘ 
without power or opportunity Lo interfere. Oech tenant duty it hae been to observe them 


enquiry 88 to what may be the causes which have cane ee and for careful 
ra vanlagre, 


dectroyed the commerce of Kashmir, laid was i 
sillages, and left her rulers helpless tn the Petipa cart depopulated her towns and 

%, The first of these causes ia the crushing severity of Mea 
Jo Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the cultyrat ie Guvemment of land revenue, 
of the old Hindu Rajas, the Stale ie enid to have taken noma ements. In. the days 

roduce, the theory being that, on a division of the population into inh one-sixth of the grosa 
and iohabitants of the towne, one-sixth of tho food Pad need b inbabitants of the country 
the wants of the latter, os well as of Lhe court and ns I Wy the former was enough for 
sovercigns took one-half of the rice, and one-tenth of thedry er the At dynasty of Chal 
tables and minor cereals and took five-eighths of the rice ‘athe "Bich ie Algtane lett al vege. 
‘traki,’ i.¢., OF exacting one or more éraks of 6 sérs over and abo the feel a tee 
accompanied by cesses euch as fambol, mandiri, rasém-i-daftar, and tM sates til we 
the share of the State was augmented under one namo or an ith aCe gradually 
the Sikh Governor, Mian Singh, was considered humane bees he wate of Tenet in 1858 
and only extorted five-sixths of the erops. It may well te sab ltl a ter erttn 
cullivatora have survived such treatment as this; and, indeed, they Ss i Se em bam the 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, ‘which,’ by Cribing the sate tee ake 
managed Lo keep free of taxation, or had they not made a Hiutle mone’ * eae me? 
and ponics, and by tho manufacture of coarse cloth during (he wrynter, eee 
they gained a profit, hs im it they Felt no interest ; so that officers had to. ated 
lest the fields were left fallow, or carelessly tilla 

sickle. Year by year land has been thrown, ‘ous of tiation sala on = ‘th ne 
up b the farmer. To the present day the Government. of the ‘Mabaraja ¢ Jax a 
introduced no real reforms in these matters, From time to time there bi : be pnt oF 
of diminishing the share of the State, and even of setting the ravens’ on ba Prot mays 
ments in cash ; but the interests of the army of officials are 30 bound uj vith “the vain 
tenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost as To ae made, end 
promises of Future concessions are received by the peasants with o smile of incredulity 

hough the nominal share of the State is now one-half the produce, the cultivator rarel is 
one-quarter ; and for the two seasone of 1877-78 and 1878-79 ho rescived scarcely any portion 
of the rice, which is the ataple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretents for further 
extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign seed, lest the unusually 
fine crops that might be expected therefrom should catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. The 
principal causo, therefore, of the ruin of Kashmir is the pressure of the land revenue which is 
assessed at such a proportion as to deprive the agriculturists of all incentive to exertion. 

0. The second cause is to be found in the arrangements for collecting the revenge. In 
most parts of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a sum of money which is fixed 
for a term of years, ‘The cultivator or his employer does what he likes with his lands and 
his crops; and so long as he pays his quota by the appointed day, he is unmolested. In 
Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the ground and in a manner which combines 
the grealest risk of loss to the ruled with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler. 
The common practice is to let out a cirele of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver 
@ atated quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the Gavernment share, together with 
numerous petty cesses in cash and kind, for the support of Hindu priests, for the supplies 
of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and so forth. The contractor is remunerated 
by a percentage ns commission, and he is aided by a chnin of officials, who, exceptin, in the 
lowest grades, ave Pandits and therefore out of eympathy with the peasantry, while all are 
most irregularly paid, and are conscqueatly forced to live on the villagers. The following 
io a lit of these officials :-—~ 


(1) The ¢ardzéddr, or scslesman, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 
zamindars. 

(2) The shakdér, who watches the crops. 

(3) The sazdwal, who controls the shakddre, 

(4) The patwdri, or accountant. 

(5) The mukaddam, who aide the Pandit. 

(8) The kardar over several villages, who arranges distribution of produce, &e, 

(7) The ¢ahsiidar in charge of several parganas. 


‘When the harvest approaches, there is usually @ dispute as to whether the crop ie such that 
the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engagement. Thie leads to the appoint- 
ment of an official appraiser, whose valuation depends in the main on the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the bribe received by him. When the valuation ie completed, and the quantity 
of grain to be delivered by the contractor summarily settled, the harvest proceeds, and the 
crops, after being cut and threshed, are stacked within ap enclosure surrounded by a low 
hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for monthe piled in heaps, corresponding with 
the number of sharers, until the contents are pilfered by ollicials, robbed by the peasantry, 
er conveyed away to the public granaries, ‘The cultivators are allowed at hurvest-time to 
take a small advance from their supposed shares, and these adveuces are barely enough, 
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d_ weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pl 
tales Anke are eubheient to admit of a final separation of the ea 
5 he porlion of the cultivators, On one pretext or another, either that 
of the Slate ee tate oF that they get the lion’s ehare of the spring-crops, and eo fone 
the question is gouerally in the end settled by tho greater part of the principal crop, viz., rice, 
; i ranaries. 
Oe ne ane clea consideration of the third causo, which is—the State monopoly 
of grain. Tho grain reserved for the Stnte is conveyed, ag occasion requires, on ponies or in 
boats to Lho public granarica, whence it ie sold by officers appointed for the purpose at prices 
that com extraordinarily choap! when compared with those ruling in India. But the common 
people reaped little advantage from these low prices. While the officers of Government and 
the Pandits bad no difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores 
were often closed to the public for weeke together, and at other times the grain was cold to 
each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number of persons in the family, 
The judges of tho said quautity were not the persons most concerned, viz., the purchasers, but 
the local authorities. Since tho end of 1978 the proportion allowed has varied, but it hag 
rarely exceeded 10 tbs." weight of cleaned rice per head per mensem—a supply which ig 
clearly not enough Lo support life, aod which has consequently to be supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up, The official explanation of thie extraordinarily ‘email 
allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated Lheir numbers and evaded attempts to make an 
accurate census; and for this renson a proportion which is apparently deficient for the nominal 
number is ample for the real number. But they seem to forget thot a reduction which toay 
be justifiable in the case of a rich man, whose family lives in privacy, is death to the poor 
who are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want. Srinagar and the 
large Lowne were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer inhabitants were put 
on half or quarler rations, while the ruling classes feasted to their heart’s content. Apart 
from the mortality arising from scanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as. this, 
if arrangement it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot, be 
openly conducted in Kashmir, aud the elocks of the country cannot be replenished by indivi- 
dual enterprise. However dreadful the famine may be, no merchant will dream of importing 
grain from India; for, supposing that he eurmounted the diffculties and dangers of the roads 
and escaped the exactions of petty servants of Government, on arrival at Srinagar he would 
uot he suffered to sell his goods at hie own price; and in endeavouring to dispose of them, he 
would be harassed and thwarted by numerous officials, to whose direct advantage it is that a 
real or artificial scarcity should be created. The peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain 
trade are well illustrated by the Punjab Trade Report for the year ending March 1879. This 
was a period during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The exports of 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Punjab increased from 44,643 maunds in 1877-78 to 
53,88} maunds in 1878-79, while the imports of grain and pulse into Kashmir territory from 
the Punjab decreased from 3,14,352 maunds in 1877-78 to 1,78,104 maunds in 1878-79, As 
the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum remar 
che fact is thal, owing to the bad rosds in Kashmir, 0 greal deal of the wheat growing in the plains al (he foot 
of the hills, where there was lily or no ff e, Was brought into Jholum as being a large murkot, where tbe 
cultivators were certain of getting @ good price 


ked out with vege! 
to decide whether tho food-s' 


















Whether, as the same officer supposes, the grain was re-exporled to Jammu or not, certain it 
ia that little or none was brought by private traders inLo the valley of Kushmir, Tlegarding 
obstructions placed in the way of a trade in grain by interested parties, it is plain (hat since the 
officers of the Government and Lhe classes whom they favor can procure ag much grain in 
Kashmir as they please at a cheap rate, while the public are kept on the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a etroug temptation to accumulate stocke for secret sale al greatly 
enhanced prices to those of the latter who ara able to pay what ia demanded. It 16 also 
obvious that the former have good reasons for not exerting themselves Lo put an end to a con- 
dition of affairs which brings them in on abundant harvest of money and for excluding 
foreign competitors. The devices to which (he officials resort for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing grain are most ingenious, For example, an officer, whose position gives him the oppor- 
tunity, steale a large quantity of rice from the public stores. If he were to sell th’s rice 
openly, suspicion might fall upon bim. Accordingly, he makes terme with a friendly jagirdar 
or privileged landowner who may fairly be held to have private stocks, and so the trnflic is 
safely carried on. The defaleation ia not apparent until after some time when the store is 
Found to yield less than wae anticipated. And then what can be more easy than to say that 
the estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggerated, or that the zamindars, who 
have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves? To {ake another instance, An 
influential Pandit has charge of rice brought to the eily of Srinagar, Hie son is zilladar 
of Sopur, a place come 20 miles distant, An order comes from the Maharaja that so many 
kbirwars of rice are to be sent from Srinagar to be sold in rationa to the people of Sopur- 
‘The Pandit forwards the supply to his son, who, after a decent interval, and after depositing 


2 The Goveroment rato in 1870 war al Grst Re. 9 local currency, equal bo Cr.’ Hs, 1-14 per Ehirwar of rice 
in i rue dhirwar ie reckoned at 90 loc fal to nearly G0 lisiush. edre, ‘Tho rico’ ie loaded with ditt 
tol mointened will: water, yin Lalf the quantity of cleaned grein. Tharefore th . 
#1675, ak eet 40 British sérs of cleaned rice, which gives over 21 aéra per Co.'s rupee. During Ll 
Of unbuthed rin ne Committ prevailed on the Maharaja to restare Ue old rate of Ts, B local aurroucy pur AAsreor 


* 2 sraka = 12 Kesbmiri séra of rico in husk which yields balf the weight in cleaned rice. 
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yaluo at Re, 3 local curreney per khirwar i : 

tHe NPandit Uuen sells the rice eecetly in Srinnsar forsee, eum, retort ito hi father 
as 6 acre per a rupee, or more oie thrice the ich hi 
is , and gives no sign of the embezzlement, which i ‘ 
pulution of Sopur. Perhaps it may be urged that, ee 
favourites must foresee in the ultimate ruin of the country the coast 7 fu ‘ 
and of ue gains for thet saccenmrs hat No mat  Anietin ary 
besides the preference of an immediate fortune to tli Heed 

rity in the future, there is the apprehension, from whieh nay gn arennend Disir 
are seldom or never free, that some day or other strangers will enter into their in h ‘tance, 
We may mention here, as a significant fact, that, although the dishonest misy an riot at 

rain by Kasbmir officials was notorious throughout the famine, and was often te Hed tee 
Maboraja with evidence of the most convincing kind, not a single inslance is linen i wh at 
the guilty were punished, and in some cases it happened that, when the scandal = ia ta 
flagrant to admit of the offender being kept in high employ in Kashmir, he was mero! aed ed 
to Jammu and there comfortably provided for. ‘This fuilure of justice eoupled. wilh, ‘th 
remarkable cee that the Lent of grein sold aceretly hag somotines risen and fallen 

cording @ ical exigencies ol urbar, hi; ici i 
steer a te poll 7 ane reacheh > has led to the suspicion that the Moaharajn 


f i ; and that he endeavoured to replenish hie t 
by selling grain privately through his officials at Lhe natural market Tate, which veas extremely 


high; while at the eame time the public sales at low rates were retarded or evei 

allogether. This is of course a matter hardly susceptible of Proof ; but, seis at tke 
Maharaja is the principal, if not the only, grain-dealer in the country, the euspicion is not 
unreasonable, and, indeed, the extraordinary impunity wilh which the secret sales were cartied 
on is dillicult to account for on any other hypothesis. 

















11. The fourth cause is the oppressive taxation upon everythin, le of being 
The trade of Kashmir with British India, even inde the peat racltattely. cence 
and in the disastrous year 1378-79, was registered as of the value of Rs. $1,39,734. With a 
better system of government it might be largely expanded, but the consequences o£ Uhe famine 
are already seen in Lhe diminution of imports from India into Kashmir, which fell from 
Ris, 35,418,402 in 1877-78 to Hs, 25,56,145 in 1878-79. The actual depopulation of the valley 
and the impoverishment of the survivors must in any case delay recovery, but 3 graver impedi- 
ment arises from the multiplicity and weight of the exactions levied upon every branch of 
commerce. It has been truly said that no produet is too insignificant, no person too poor, to 
contribute to the State. Silk culture, once a humble but remunerative occupation for the vil- 
lagera, has been taken up as a Government monopoly, which employed a large number of 
workmen it is true, but of which the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately 
even the Government manufacture of silk las failed, for the employés and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglected their work, and the shole stock of eggs porished from cold. 
Saffron forme another monopoly. So likewise are tea snd salt, and the aromatic plant called 
hot. Paper and tobacco have lately beea added to the list. Though the sides of the hills are 
atrewed with stones, not one can be taken to build a house, excepl through the man who has 
farmed the monopoly from the State. The same is the case with brick-making ; and even the 
dead cannut be buried save by licensed and privileged grave-diggers. Besides the excessive 
Proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of from 4 to 20 annas levied 
on each house in the villages. Of fruit three-quarlers are approprialed by Government ; and an 
experiment is now being made, under the supervision of a Belgian gentleman, to convert this 
produce into wine and spirits for the benefit of the treasury, though (he consumption of intoxi- 
caling beverages is actually prohibited by the Maharnja’a own laws! One anna is charged 
annually per bead on sheep and goats, and the lerger villages are called upon to give every year 
two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blankets, half the value of the 
contributions being returned in money. Milk, honey, water-nuta, and recede used for thatching, 
all are brought under taxation. If a villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in Ube valley, 
except in the Government gardens. _IE this should continue, it is obvious that the Frait-wupply 
of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off or are cul down. This will 
be very ‘markedly the case with the walnuts, which are being felled for the French market, 
without uny provision being made for planting young trees in place of those removed, The 
shawl trade received a deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German 
war, and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the French 
and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry could have outlived the 
impositions to which it was subjected ; ner, indeed, could it have survived but for the cruel 
tegulations which forbade a weaver to relinquish bis calling, or even, until the last few months, 
to leave the valley. The wool was taxed as it entered Kashmir: the manulnclurer was taxed 
for every workman he employed : again he was taxed at various stages of the process according 
to the value of the fabrie, and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before be could export 7 e 
goods. Since the famine began, the poll-tax on weavers employed has not been ores woe 
the simple reason that in a time of so deep and widespread misery the weavers coul not pay 
Aa a substitute for the poll-tax and other imposts on shawl-weaving, the export duty on eh a 
been raised within the last year to 85 por cent. ad valorem, ‘Thia enormous at set 
ing aa inducement to smuggliog, discourages intending purchasers. Other callings ore 

exposed to exactions of the same sort. Cooli¢s who aro engaged to carry beggege 
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travellers, eurrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, carpenters, 
prostitutes, are taxed. Ae regards the Inst-named claes, it hoe a ry tent, and eren 
writer of thie narrative Uhat a procures ling even sued in the loenl courts to pEevenE « tee of the 
Brier ai eerie Kaslimir, on the ostensible ground (hat the girl was in debt are of her 
because her owner considered that she hnd a title to the miserable creature For wh pat really 
eae ieroont dics had been pid, It is but justice to observe here that. the dence rvices 
te court of fist fostanee in favor of the comphiinant was everrted in appea} ee ped 
one eo pose that this ulfimate decision was owing to the fact that the matter ny ere ie 
Fee rie English in Kashmir, for the normal position of these lowest pnd eanght 
relation fo their owners is notorious, Taxation of trades and professions ie earl elnves a 
eae new ia Dritich Indin, but ib would bo dilficult: to discover elsewhere a syste ertavnly not 
which embraces everything however petty, and descends, for whnt it can pick up, H Gt imposts 
Ebysees of human misery and degradation, Nor has the Government of Peano ye lowest 
SP'bcing pressed by fingneial embarmesments, Not to mention the honede ate excuse 
Peon accumulated by Golab Singh end the present Maharaja, the income of Keene avs 
exceeded the charges. The revenue from all sources, though not nceurately k nehinir lag 
fatimnated by gow wuthorily at nol Teas than £400,000, while the ex Sra cee 
ce iethan half that amount. Doubtless it must be admitted that man: rer tke eeciee re 
ar a ae ded down’ Irom. former tinea endl thal. it pe crachions which 
fora Native Chief to enforce beneficial changes upon unwilling subordinal always diffcalt 
cepecially so in evtical times. It could not, however, hve been nk ata ee 
was given to the Dogras, that all hope of reform and progress should ie, Hen hash 
If it be asked to what purposes the surplus revenues have been Tov ted extinguished, 
must be that the money has gone to maintain an army far in sacess of he baa ark 
country, to pamper the priests of a hostile creed, and to supply the Juxuries of a sot Sot the 
wile ne public works of utility are connected with the name of the Dogra Hone 
dministration of the country bas been allowed to slide into a dition k . 
disorganization. condition of weakness and 
12. It is now time to review bri i ‘ 
1817 was srt even for Kashmir cee toeant at ait, Th nitaann eal Senterot 1OTT-T6 
were unusually rainy. Some notion had been entertai 1d of taki re . 
but no sooner was the rice, which was a very full ained “of, Aeleing: the fevenno: in; monoy | 
the authorities, Fearing ee cdtntot ay ull crop, cut: and stacked, than the rain fell, and 
nounced their intention of collecting the Moe in kid. Even Tevoked previous orders and, an- 
fre to make ne own arrangements, Dae ee ae erdsncred Mee MdeNE arte ae 
by removing it beneath the shelter of houses or to localiti i che draine 
mt there vos the fear lest. th J to localities which could be easily drained, 
lowed to convey. the rice ism the ser or ee Poa tacked, ie fot eee ee 
crop remained on the low A . eked, and, in consequence, the 
half was lost, There nite kee patho open air, and there it rotted until at least one- 
divided what was left with the cultivatore and. forth fo Ane county, hod: tho.authon ties 
Tudia. They acted in a very different wa ‘is h orthevith set to work to import grain from 
inated before the bad weather began . s ne als of the State had already been esti- 
tan cover all the rice that had been eaved. Accord the whole abate /wrld: be loudly. more 
public granories: and the almost 2 are all at ingly, every grain was set apart for the 
taral population during the winler without an olly was commited of leaving the agricul 
wild in tho Mella. Tie imamolints effect of Uhees auocsoree neve Felt io thacsortettty ed Aight 
of the peasantry. ‘The emigrants andeeh: ee measures was felt in the mortality and flight 
meats though uurble fe feed ie peple, sill waietedhed. tha cule teinet the) overne 
and posted guards at the passes with. wt jet maintained tho; role. sgainet: emigialiod, 
roviled with a written permission to I Tie Jnyinctiona to turn back all who were not 
lustances of the sufferings to which these barba the cpantry. Tt; would ba easy ie multiply 
ing wretches haye been seen sitting in d fous. Rroceedng? (Rave sre. Banda: of stary- 
fed Gamcmelng? a wen B aoe lespair by the side of a river which they were debar- 
Thelum, while her ebild stood weeping on the. brulally beaten back: from: &. bridge over tha 
of the village uear Gulmarg essayed 6 - 7 ritish bank of the stream: the inhabitants 
desolate ravine. How many perished “in like. showy’ Fir-Fanjaly and lett; ther bones in a 
districts of the Punjab have witnessed an i i. manner will never be known, but the frontier 
1B, Tha epcingeerope of Keshmir avo wover, abundant: mont of land in, ie 

swampy, and fitted only For the aiitiecuog never abundant: most of the land is low wad 
The wheat and barley in 1879 were ieovdlt ol ‘Tice, and none but the rice-fields are manured. 
manne. The fruit also had suffered’ ing! 5 Poor, not yielding more perhaps than 1,00,000 
eulume grains, such ao maize and millet rom long continued wet and cold; and the carly 
aud partly devoured by the atarvin, let, were partly destroyed by intense heat and blight, 
‘Thus the famine increased in severity vag 4 thet scarcely any reached the granariet 
who had hitherto Leen preserved at the cat oF th BIZ Tote ob; and even the urban populations 
frank, "Tha Goveritreut coicchitasee ee itt ce tiealors: began to: feel: the’ pressure of 
rates, were closed [o1 » from which rice is usually sold to th le at fixe 
tos r weeks, and none, save official uy 6 people 

Lt was known thal these persons resold ri e etl sand Pandits, eueceeded in procuring food. 
tity thus disposed of must have been eeereyae five times the regular price, but the quan- 

, and none of the poorer classes could purchase on 








} The regular army ie about 1 
at 16,000 strong, Some 6,000 are kept at Jammu where they aro used for display, 


6,000 ara in garrison ip Kashi 
morworar, some 6,000 irregular Ig ane ‘the reat bold the frontier pasts, such as Iskardo, Astor,and Gilgit. There ere, 
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such terms. Mortality, therefore, ad i 7 
began, by summer time, to be ioral be rapid strides, and the roads, baza ‘ 
Governor, Wazir Punnu, a man who had ruled Kase geretches. All thin hi whe pees 
self by realising a larger revenue than his d elute for many yeurs and lit ie She Down 
aja that the accounts of the distress were Dredecessora, endeavoured to Sa ees 
a remark which he made to Mr, Henvey, te inert, His chareter Sy toaied tee 
subject of n suspension or remission of rere s ort on Special Duty in Ra i juged ae 
serondars (hemselves are dead or dying.” Why tallof remitting rvenee? ee 
Lt. Yet even in Kashmir the truth contrive oe 
reports of #ecret news-writers, indignant Ietlere aa or later to prevail. 
complaints of Gavellera and merchants, prod ue Hlished in Anglo-Indian journal 
advisers of the Maharaja that efforts must he id an effect nt Jammu, and Gi ante 
ingly, in the early autumn, there was talk rete telieve the growing Ulster ate is 
pepper the proffer Britigh aid in ‘other an eh ay India ; and Biseae 
C ¢, which was readily given hi jays, he applied for aasi i 
permitted. Unfortunately the me Tor aa im ft as Ue renee of the fronton dite 
rains which now began to pour on the mountai ss hebieeh ee ad passed, and th 1 wy 
to importation, 20 thet the prenter part of fains between Kashmir and the ‘pla wate 
hee rit eve reached the valley he grain had to be atored on the Teale aa step 
5. About the same time the Gove , a 
works and distribute food to the rest of the of Kachinir received instructions i 
arena money nor Seat Puen an Lees The faloarers ou the ome 
y faithless subordinates. So these measures vided For, or supplies were intercepted 
Aho folie operations consted ofa collection of-anive Afty tie Gai ke example 
ter held lection of some fifty village ulmargi for example, 
fe. fle an gett Labo on’ rood esr the Buielgomal’ Misresasdte Lecce 
and jungle produce, The awrite ‘er Bren Kochinine cannot work ona diet of wes 
marked  Tailure, ‘There was no actor hae ta dren Telie in the shape of food proved as 
fo bik and jhese who preferred mendicaney to labor Has et Mints who were rey 
at two or three places in Srinngar Y bour. Handfuls of cooked rice w iv 
sequence was that the able-bodied, beeing ae choose ste ails and ithe natural one 
while the women and children, the sick, infirm, nel aed and fight, got a meal for nelhing, 
while, the mortality increased to a terrible ‘a is aged, went empty-handed away. Mean 
been practically abandoned to their fate. Y. lexree, especially among the peasants, who had 
in tne - et the orders prohibiting emigration remained 
__ 16. The results of so suicidal a polie ived it 
rce-er Rice is a erop that dod man ohare Peresived in the shortness of the growing 
planted is the only soil in Kashmir that requires to be rst place; the land ox wich it 8 
Terepluttion, SURE commat le ccvelitel eit Umea’ Tati toon es 
plenty of weeders, the crop is liable lo be choked by Sea ae Reakin clic keine 
half-depopulated, these conditions were not fulfilled ; iy, Sengles The Kaslunir villages Wine 
devoured inuch of the seed given out to them. Th i and, torcover, the starring: pessaals het 
hope of obtaining their share of the harvest when er cat on 
by thelr previous experiences and by the actual eee er sect ee 
s it became evident that th : i 
favoured parts of the valley, prereatg meee rik Se eee ee tee 
ane pin ahaa oped parts there would be none; while the 
poy _ ¥ Ly not execed one-half of the usual return. This fai 
mu as ue, be it observed, not to climatic accident —sinee the weather had beer “ne i 
the cultivation of ricebut to the decimation ofthe husbandamen priarig warbler od 
i rant of contulenee 10 their rulers, of those who had survived. To ‘complete the Picture, it = i 
at the hot summer of 1873 was hurtful to th , i "4 mill 
ud that there was searcely any fruit owi fal to the ees Andian corn 903 Se 
17. The prone ly any owing to the severity of the preceding winter and spring. 
number of facathe pe Se aah ef cies ae fhe arenes es 
tities whatever relief had been given tended to ea of “ne sad een tke 
. in while the full weight of the calamity had fallen on the food-producers.. The et witiee 
‘os Fairs was eet hefore the British Government, and it was immediately decided “hat the 
Gemaoninent of the starving people within the valley could no longer be tolerated. Ti : 
erniment of the Muharaja protended at first that emigration was not Forbid rb ‘subs - 
— ly yielded to British remonstrances, and undertook to withdraw the f cards fot the 
ea The Maharaja’s orders, however, were not at once obeved, for Bien fact. th it 
even latein October 1878 the servant of an English officer was eelaed on the rond to. Sfurre 
aise back to Srinagar merely because he was accompanied by his wife and 
fous) Roa Inthe end, a considerable number of Kashmiris availed themselves of their newly- 
and freedom, but not enongh to materially redress the disproportion between food-eonsumera 
hed ree stool Many of those whe might have emigrated at an earlier time 
to nevomplish - hth mora children, and aged or infirm relatives were not fitted 
formidable was it th lable a journey. Formidable it always is by nature, and etil] more 
arty ceuld He then, owing to the exceptional hardships of the time. A party of emi- 
Tease breeare tose in Rashaite before setting out, nor could they buy food on the 
mrvive an expedili He ances as these, only the very strong, or the very fortunate, would 
pedilion of thirteen or fourteon marches leading across ridges of mountains 
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from 9,090 to 11,000 Feet above the ees. H 
n | . Had the local authoriti . 
n migratory movement on a large ecale, and, gi uthorities. orgeuised 
Drowzht their eubjects to the food, many ad, since ey ois nat bring feod:lo the congacted 
aot ind were not so much ax thought of. have beeen saved; but far-seing megs 
7 18; The eniine continuing to increase in severity, the Mal ee 
wan Anat Ram, one of his pri inal ministe: ty, tho Maharaja at le 
mrad a ee tar wine ln erly fe wan aren a 
nt wae followed by a mote liberal dietributi n the early rice was being cat, nnd ki, 
the distribution thnt” Anant Liberal dist bation of, Foss the vily. So profes indent hie 
Ehirware of rice within two months by « y repartee have. disposed of asa 
to the trocps. ‘These 90,000 Khirwars ol ;eale.to Ue blio of Suinagarand eo ntttly 80,009 
whieh the Government had in hand for Hoy tepresantel ant 8-1 St the stock ‘ations 
soon perceived (hat. Dewan Anant Rani cor pusuraption until the next autuma har stock of rieo 
rverlese {0 overeome the opposition of ah not cope with, tie famine, for } i influent 
Punnu. ‘This man was indeed catensibly vial tmined under the former Gor nlluence wag 
proved bimself {o be a profitable costens ly. die raced and recalled to Jamunu ; bake Wazir 
Councils of the Muharaju, and his rant, bess omelet sidmitted inte the mst ince 
in a word, Kashmir ie slill raled by the Gee 0 the present day preserved all its po ox intimate 
arate to which Ua ruin TOTO MNLaa cr har at Sila ieee 
y41875-79 not to repeat the mistake eommi ht have been supposed th ow Ne ver} 
ileal a ameancate a the mistake commie in 1877-78, and ae take, 
qranlily of ee given at harvestetime, aA ie ne ihe contrary occurred, Lacon would be 
were compelled to pay, the villay i afew subsequent doles, f eh ee ef sinall 
4 hukhs of eed OP se illagers once more reeeived scarcely atte the cultivators 
this porliva never reached them ; it wi were officially returned as the aanind ie (vue nearly 
the cna jr th ens ee appropriated by the agents of (jamindars” portion, but 
ressed for explanation, th dd the deserted condition of the vill: 6 this fact 
nen he authorities would probabl villages gave evide 
; ances ie bit Ai ply allege that the v lence. Tf 
the cullivators no leie » apart from the fact that rev i villagers were i 
culliva ope of clearing th ct that reveme demands are in debt 
creditors would be ex ing themselves, it is obvious ave 60 heavy as t 
: vt atad to exe chi Fi obvious that ‘ 8 to leave 
ie liters srould cx) exit hiv dues at s time len the beacon the moal obdarate of 
am repeatedly promised th snmnenbndmitled Usie view i st prove Tatal to 
their full portion ; b sed that, whalever occurred, w in theory, and Dewan A 
\ bub; ini practien, red, the State would leav fan Anoot 
ata cat DecEn i , in practice, what the State left, i eave to the culti 
i Anant Ram, the left, its servants hav pentane 
areal baer alaaceti in esol demain aeohe A encase vies 
Jainmu, he left impotence in the face of 1 no lasting benefits : and he hi Lib 
eft the country early i obstruction in Kashmir eae aee fe Himesle 
Bes y eran onal Se ae 1878, shorlly iter ths ban eee from 
mull t Ram was succeed jor many years the trusted mini bi real 
administration, lo us weeded by Dewan Badrinath usted minister of the Mabaraj 
i nue \ : a Maharaja. 
calamitous ng that oF we on of the Punjab Bt fey errs ne feeble Pandit, whose 
The real ruler is etill oN had dove.” Budvinath, aan pee aa theffciont and 
pune-strngs, co uel wo Kaalitgi Punnu, who by a special ord y has not had a chance. 
Wazir’ alee batgiae’ oha achimiri olfcial eau get Ine pay wit of the Maharaja cont : 
Kish i charg of pe woh, bn of ad to a sa 
teas th. rasad to troops and others, th 
. the meantime the Briti re 
instructed ils agent, Me. Henv ritish Government, aroused by th i 
meeting, at which the Ic. Henvey, Ue proceed to Jammu and Bee ete, atthe as 
happened to be present, took place i aaningham Precident of the Indi the Alabama: The 
ernment estimated the outtur in October 1873. It then a ndian Famine Committee, 
khirwars, or about half the rn of the whole autumn harvest penred that the Maharaja's Gove 
Cae eeeeee are tee per eackaracione were bel » including rice, to be 11,00,000 
that th rey For the 9 e being made to ly Ie 
at there would be a defici pring: harvest : but, on th et sow an unusually large 
His Ifighness Sceaemge Of food stocks in 1870 of the witsle, ie Maharaja apprehended 
1,00,000 maunds by the Tones that he should endeavour dari ,000 maunds of grain, and 
Avian: another 1,00,000 mail ron while the British Governine Le ee ie 
«he same time His, Highness nda by the road from Murree vermnent mighé help him by 
not English officers, in care stipuleted that the British Govaretent shut om the Jhelum. 
knew to9 well how » in carrying out the measures, which Fovernment slionldl employ native, 
factors these proposals wer liciency such a stipulation must ight be agreed upon, though he 
the Maharaja indeed, in ae is unfortunate that immediate Proves to,bes, However unisatis- 
ane convey grain from Jamun to: of his earnestness, made 5) raitaGale was not taken upon Elem: 
ton, Principally to the ¢or to the southern foot of the i acauilic:cfforte, lo eolleet carriage 
on sanctioned [or the ete en of his officers, who neve: jountains bounding Kashmir; but 
the very end of the famine e carriage, Hie Highness exerti the-arhole “of. the semetrT 
‘ 0. ‘The Ditish Gow ot more than 60,000 maund: ions were not successful, and up 
rt campaign a een was fully engaged at i a resend the valley vid Banihal. 
work of callectin, jalan, and it wai . is time by the preparati t 
y atradditi 3, therefore, ¢ preparations for the 
able. The estimate s meltiona| supply of carringe eee tee cluctant to undertake the 
migiil not exeeed one-half an cv the State officiate the need were urgent and indisput- 
expectations -half an average cro seemed to show th re 
of an ebund ¢ P, yet, consid n ot, although the rice 
Food-slocks would be satticeee ay eee rot considering the diminished population nd the 
iliae of the State, oven if thers Ie ‘vas, perhaps, not fae aca avo lakhs of khirware, Ube 
*y could be relied on to tell the Soak ‘at that time that the author- 
, Were unable, from the very 





























ature of their syatem of collecting land-reveny 7 
sant least of that portion of them which would raga Seeumately the yield of the craps 
conaiderations, which were of preater importance than fabricated es There were, moreover, 
have disclosed the teal condition of affairs. First, the Kacheate Gon ntes and which should 
out food in most insufficient quantities. 8ecnnd, looking to the oe nnn g amined dolin 
ortation, it was unlikely that the probable sharlcaarins woul T lene and diffieulty of im. 
Inference from previous experience was, that the food, whatever the oars oer: Third, the 
distributed, but. approprinted in large quantitica by offciale and Poche ee gud not be fairly 
consumption, either to be locked up as @ precaution against the f tn its, and withdrawn from 
high rates. ‘The British Government, however, misled for the time ty che nen ey ald at 
Maharaja’a Government had praduced, shrank from the task of aid y the figures which the 
in. ‘The English Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, after net ye oe portation of 
oor time in November and Decomber 1878, during which ' riod ened to Srinagar for a 
ing in the comparative plenty following Anant Hom’s Tiveral distateroe we I oui rej: 
orders to repair to Lahore, and the country was left without an a C ‘ble B food, received 
watel the progress of events, The only Englishmen remainin, yi Suinne : nea affeial to 
T. Tt, Wadeand Dr. Downea of the Church Mission Society. It je ina sible the Reverend 
highly of Lhe exertions of these two gentlemen to eave the lives of the Ka i to epeak too 
face of much senseless opposition from the authorities, who would rele r the ids air is on 
their people to even the semblance of European intervention in their al ire, Mr. Wade st 
Dr. Downes opened an orphanage, where 150) children were fed with ‘cheat iain tal ee and 
Punjab, and employed many hundreds of starving labourers on roads and picks cork, = 
21. It was not long hefore alarming reports reached the ears of the Court at 5 ame d 
of the British authorities in India. The sule of grain to the city population had been stop ral 
though it was previously agreed at Jammu that the distribution. should be continued Pret. 
calculation that at least a ser of stali (unhusked rice) equal to half a ser of rice, per head. : 
diom, was required, together with milk, vegelables, and oil, to sustain life. It was further 
agreed that, with the threefold object of checking eorsumption, reducing the temptation to 
migappropriation, and collecting more moncy which could be devoted to the relie€ of distress 
the price of rice should be raised! to one-half as much again as it had formerly been. The price 
was indeed raised, and there the measures for combating the famine began and ended Chile 
the dead and dying lay uncared for in the streets. The extreme misery which prevailed at 
eh a has been truthfully recorded by the Reverend Mr. Wade of the Church Mission 
ciety — 
“Men, women, and children ere dying now daily of starvation, an: 
enn stcoma, 08 ien a dring nem diy of rain, sod many ten rs nee 
untheltered and uncared for, lying in mire and filth, too weak to rise, and only able to open and shut 
mouthe lo signify (hat it was food they wanted, and their relations and neighbours, when money was 
them, srould look up hopelessly and eay : ‘ For God's aake gire ue a little food.” I bave eeen them lyi 
jn their houses with elarving ones around Waiting their {urns to die,—dead by the roadside, their rel 
frienda {oo poor to obtain a piece of cloth in which decently to wrap them, or unknown and, therefore, une 
buried : in one case at least the body had been half devoured by birde and beasts. Yesterday there wae @ girl 
of about twelve years of age lying dead at the door of our orphanage ; @ day or two before I aaw a man lyi 
dend under a rock at 2 little distance from this. Several of our coolies have died on the famine relief. 
a large majority of the 60 or 70 in-patients in the hospital are suffering from the effecls of starvation 
some 60 of the children {aken into the orphanage never recovered from the terrible stale to which they had 
but gradually grew weaker and weaker, and at last died notwithstanding all efforts l 
® 1 the villages ia moat de , roofs: 
play, but a few balf-starved, balf- Jeton forms lying in the sun. 
the fields, the men trying lo prepare the land for the next harvest, and the wome! 
and gathering plants aud bark. Everything that can 
, about forty kinds of root id plants the 
hat is injurions and poisonous. oer 
caused by the famine? Hud fa tho great preasuro opon the 
r-houses might easily have been removed, the people assisted, and the country improved. But in the winler 
ho Governor of tbe Province told a gentleman, who called upon him (0 try and got 6 little work done, that 
orders had come from Jamma that during the short days all Government worke had to be suspended, ee @ proper 
day's work could not be obtained from the coolies for a pay.” 


22, Once more the Government at Jammu seemed to realise the gravity of the situation : 
but instead of introducing effectual reforms, the Maharaja and his advisers could think of no 
better plan than that of deputing officers from Jammu, whose duty should be to accelemle 
the transport of rice from the rural districts to Srinagar, and to administer relief to the poor 
in the villages, ‘These officers were as bad as the men whose work they wore required to 
éuperintend, and moreover, had they been both honest and efficient, they had no executive 
authority. Possibly the transport of grain into the city may have been etimulated for the 
time, but the people of Kashmir gained no further benefit from the employment of the Special 
Commissioners. Ae an illustration of their uselesoness, it may be noted that the writer has 
seen villagers dying by scores of starvation at a distance of two miles from the head-quarters 
of one of the elected officers; and that within the jurisdiction of another of them, where 
the rice-crop had becn abundant, not a sign of food could be found among the villagers, 
Whose wretchedness surpassed description. : 

23, The English Officer on Special Duty returned from Lahore to Kashmir towards the 
end of February 167, and found the country in the following state. Scarcely ony rain or 
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since “October 1878, and the spring crops which had been sown over an 

era ae for Kashmir were on the pomt of perishing from Inck of moisture, 
hore were eaid to be etocks of rico for about three months. The cultivators had not got their 
charv of the last harvest, The city population had been put on rations of one-filth of a sep 
of rice per head per diem. Altempts had been made to open telief-worka, but the labourers, 
gelting no pay from the dishonest officials employed by the Durbar, had run away. Severa] 
poor-houses, containing crowds of fumishing creatures, had Leen established in Srinagar, but 
there was overywhere perceptible a want of organisation and management. ‘The supply of 
food provided each day sufficed not to go round the cirele of paupers and give cach a bare 
handful, while there was no sort of atiempt to discriminate between those who were really 
* gtarving and those who were beggars, or to eeparale the strong from the weak. In moat 
instances, the distribution of rclicE took the shape of a general scramble in which the weaker 
went to the wall; and after the distribution the Paupers were suffered to wander at will 
through Srinagar and infest the streets. Nothing could be worse than the aspect of the rura) 
districts. ‘Lhe villages seemed ttvo-thirds deserted, and even in the suburbs of Srinagar 
whole lines of houses had been pulled to pieces in order that the materials might be sold for q 
few pice. The survivors of the population were in the fields digging up weeds and rools for 


food. t a 

24. In the beginning of March 1979, an opportune fall of snow and rain saved for the 
lime the wheat aod barley. Nature bad nleo been kind in covering the trees with © load of 
Ltossums which gave promise of an unusually abundant crop of Fruit: but this promise was in 
rome measure destroyed by the famishing people who hardly waited until the green berries 
were formed before they plucked and devoured the Fruit. Duskets of green apricots, scarcely 
the size of marbles, were exposed for sale in the bazare of Srinagar, and hungry crowds 
thronged the orehards and cliwbed the trees in quest of the growing apples. In the hope of 
encouraging agriculture, the Muharaja’s Government issued a proclamation engaging to 
surrender one of the numerous ceases that absorb the cultivators’ share of the Tice-crop, and to 
reduce the State share of other kinds of grain from one-half to two-fifths, It is not a matter 
for surprise, however, that the peasants placed little confidence in euch engagements as those 
which are chore lightly undertaken than punctually Fulfilled. . : ; 

25, In the same month, March 1879, the Briish Government, having received alarming 
reports of the state of alfairs from Mr. Henvey, the Officer on Special Duty at Srinagar, 
revognised the necessity of al once acting upon the proposals eubmilted by the Durbar al the 
Jamusu conference of the preceding October. — . tae 

26. The following is the official account given in the Punjab Administration Report for 
1876-79 of the measures undertaken for importing grain ahd of tho results achieved. It 
should be particularly observed that, apart from the misconduct of the Kashmir suthorilies, 
the most sertons obstacle to the work of importation arose from the want of good roads teat. 
ing acroas the Pir Panjat mountain range or up the valley of the Jnelum from the plains of 
the Punjab to Kashmir. 

It should aleo be remarked that the same authoritics, who either could not or would not 
supply Mr. Rusevll with Kashmir carriage, produced for inspection some 14,000 ponies when 
it suited their purpose to display a zealous co-operation in Uhe war against Kabul. 

"Arrangements were at once made by the Punjab Government to import a lakh of raaunde of grain, 
Dewan Anaut Ram visited Lahore early in March for the purpose of urrunging the details of the coulragts, 
and tenders were advertised for; tbe contract being eventually given to Seth Bansi Lall Rem Rattan for (he 
importation of 50,000 maunds of grain by the Murree route by the 15th Junc, and Mr. Russell was employed 
ion to import as much by tho Dhimber route. The Kubul war, and the efforts m by the Punjab 
to supply the army in the field with tranaport, bad almost denuded the Punjab of its carriage. 
The roads to Kashmir were dificult and bad, w1 six months of almost unprecedented drought had loft no 
available fodder on the lines of transport ible Assislance was, however, given to the contractors by the 
Po Government, and (he Maharaja ingent orders lo essinl thom in overy possible way—orders 
which were too often neglected by the Ki officials, who threw every obstruction in the way of the Lieb 
contractors, whom tbey saw likely to w i i 5 . 
Tho contructora meanwhile had been doing their beet (o fulfil Uheir engagements, but the carringe obtained by 
Mr. Rureell from the Punjab was unfit (o cross the high hilla of Kashmir, and he was persistently Ubwarte 
in bia altempta to obtain baggege animals in the calles, although many were procurable. A vigorous remou- 
alrance from the Panjab Government to tbe Durbar bad the effect of somawhat removing obstruction, and a 
certain amount of carriage was placed at bis but nothing at all wae done to improve Lhe roads, and 
nol a single bridge was properly erected. On the of , the Selb was anable to collect carriage ‘from the 
north of the Punjab, exept very slowly, and the of fodder stored by the Durbar on the Blurree road 
were found to be quite useless. 

“Thus it came to pasa that, when the 15th June had arrived, only some 15,000 maunds, out of the lakb 
engaged for, had beea dolivered and were present in Kashmir. Fortunately the weather continued very fine 
Ghronghout tbe summer till fale in August, and tbe contractors wem able lo go on slowly with their work, 
Tithoot being stopped by the rains. At the end of June the work wae inspected by the Assistant to 
Mr. Henvey, and, aller this, betier arrangements were made and some repaira were effected on Lhe roude, though 
100 Inte and too slowly to be of any greal use. The contractors were alto unlachy in having severe cholers 
‘nd fever on both lines of transport, which frightened the coolies from flocking lo the depSte; while fool-and- 
mouth disease attacked the oxen in the service of the Beth, 

~The rain on the hills, bowerer, checked the work of (be conlractors, and it became clear that the whole 
atmount engaged for could not be delivered. It was determined, therefor, to élop the Pir Panjal imporlation on 
the 15th September, and (o continue (hat by the Marrre route till the 16th October. Up to the end of August 
4,000 maands bad been delivered—not a very great quantity, but otill auficient to make ao appreciable differ: 
ence in the cxintiog mrelched alale of the country. It was iinpossible (o wive carriers now to dir. Russell, as 
the people were needed in the rice-fields; and as the selling in of a very early winter was anticipated, it was 
thought well to close hie contract and make over to the Durbar the remarndet of the grain where it luy. This 
was Sewrdingly done, Mr. Russell b delivered io Kashmir something less (han 18,000 maunds. Tho Selb 
at one time did eo well that it memed as if the mbols 60,000 maunds would aborily be delivered, but unfortun- 
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tely disease broke out among the men, and things were at : . 

At into even decent ander, and on more (han one ceasiea. i om Reoet anes sak standatitl ‘The road was not 
Biya. ‘The Seth eveniuaily delivered 42,000 maands. The Deka 4 retained broken for tan or twelve 
geached the valley. wed lo import grain after (ho Mubarnja 


27. In April 1978 a further attempt was mad * 

and save the people of Kashmir. The Lisuteumt Greer at Government to. intervene 
it was armanged that a Committee, coneisling of a minister ard olher eermerte oy vialoty and 
raja, the Engliah officer and Civil Surgoon on duty in Kashmir, and enment tee, Ce baba: 
of Srinagar, should be appointed by the Maharaja to superintend tania. the inhabitants 
Highness seems to have been left. to. prescribe the rules by which the Comticn nea trie 

uuided, and these rules were devised eo as to throw on the Committee various f du tie ores 
example, as supervising telicf-works and poor-houscs, searching for misa uties, auch, for 
punishing fraudulent officials, and the like, without any sort of creed re Priated grain, 
‘The Governor of Srinagar was neither given a seat on the Committee nor ae whatever. 
hefore it for the purpose of affording such aid snd information as might is ered to appear 
from the outset the executive authorities were placed in antagonism to the Con ete: Thus, 
the first step which the Committee took was to endeavour to ascertain what eas the Almost 
of food in stock. After many prevarications and inconsistent statements, the quantity 
reported was under 40,000 maunds of rice, or enough to feed a J amount finally 


souls, for a fortnight at the sate of one-third of a sér per bea oration es to 


tion of Srinagar alone was returned by the came authoriti 

193,000, though even Lefore the famine the city auntained uot ae i ‘t 
of whom must have disappeared. It was evident, therefore, that, if the stocks ies 
low as they were represented to be, the Committee had been convened to snenee: 
At the came time, owing to the refusal of the Maharaja’s Government to eouiate its 
chief responsible officer with the Committee, while the man next to him in authority bad 
been suffered to proceed on a pilgrimage to India, the Committee was entirel devoid 
of means for instituting a searching enquiry into the facts. The English mavibers of 
the Committee vhad every reason to helieve that (he official retums of food-stocks were 
false; and that in reality the granaries contained supplies which were kept back for 
ulterior objects. This belief was justified by eubsequent events, for, when the Maharaja 
marched into the valley in June 1979, the Governor of Srinagat, Dewan Bedrinath, produced 
some 20,000 khirwars of rice, which he said he had hoarded under the heading of seed, and 
which were now available for the wants of His Highness’ overgrown following. Instead of 
being punished for his impudent fraud upon the Committee, the Governor was extolled as a 
cautious and far-seeing administrator. Again, every practical suggestion offered by the English 
members of the Committee, whether for opening relief-works, or for introducing measures of 
sanitation in the management of the poor-houses, or for helping the importera, was, on one 
pretext or another, steadily ignored or evaded; and yet, notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, of which no one was more fully aware than the Maharaja himself, His Highness 
ventured to censure the Committee for not effectually distributing food which had no existence, 
save perhaps in the accumulated stores of his own corrupt servants, and to attribute to its 
inaction sufferings which were in reality caused by his own incompetence and misrule. This 
censure brought about the immediate dissolution of the Commiltee, since the English members, 
already disgusted by the mockery of which they had been made the victims, positively declined 
to accept responsibility for the ruin of Kashmir, so long as they were denied the opportunity 
and power of saving the country. 

28, Throughout the summer of 1879 the famine raged, and to its horrora was added a severe 
outbreak of cholera, On the 28th May the Maharaja, who had been urged by the British 
Government to procced to Kashmir, left Jammu. On the 16th Juoe he reached Vernag, 4 
Pleasant place in the remote eastern corner of the valley, and there he remained for several 
weeks. hen at last he took up h’s quarters in the city of Srinagar, he found his country in 
the following stale, and the following is the sum total of the results obtained by the personal 
influence and efforts of His Highness (see pages 9 e¢ seq., Punjeb Administration Report 
for 1878-79):— 

“ The peaple died by scores daily. No relief-worke literally existed, The missionaries had completed their 
road and bad exhaualed their funds. Monsieur Ermens, the vine-grower, waa obliged to discharge the 1,500 
Persone working under him, because they could get no pay. and no other work of any Kind existed. At a namber 
of poor-houges aa uncertain pittance, quile ineufficient to maintain life, was given out, without system or check, 
to about 2,000 persons. ‘The ficket-eyetemn of house-to-house relief | was based on an utterly false enumeration 
of the population, # was now put at 60,000 higher than it bad been in the preceding November, and it was 
admivistered with the grossest partialily. While the official classea could obiain oll they needed, the di 
tion of the allowance to the Mussalmana exlended to only two ‘Blobullas in ten days, so that il could only bave 
reached the ehole city in two months; and the amonnt given was 4 sérs oF cleaned rice, At last, towneds 
the end of the month, the Durbar were induced to 3 hundred shops for sali the city, a maximam af 
1 aére being Gxed for each purchaser, Thia was the plan adopted in Debus, a was found to work ve 
well there, In Srinegar, of course, it could not be worked so as to do away with all favuuritiam of the offic 
class, but the reault was decidedly satisfactory a3 compared with forme! erupts to distribute food. Six to 
seven hundred kAirware of wheat and barley per diem were now really sold, and the Mussalimans got a portion 
of this, whereas formerly they got uolhing; at times before the Mahara} rrival, there were nc ales at all, 
end ao distribution for days together. Dur for the private alores which they eld, acquired largely no doubt by 
embezzlement, aud which they sold to others, the Pandits, 03 well as the Mussalmasos, must have died of hunger 
































___ > This is mth isleading expressiou. The Licket-asetem was used for tbe este of rations to the city popala- 
Gon, Je was uol a meaaure of peor relief aval ‘The richot merchant in Srinagar coald only bay ut feach grain es 
ts entered upon his ticket, and tho quantity depended on the supposed umber af people in his hoase.—P. A. 
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haraja ae exceedingly anxious to onllivate a large area wilh Lornips, the eer 

legg elore Tale Teas To prepare iho ground for these, near the city, eome 4,00) people aot 
ce ee eon marks were nol, strictly speaking, reliof-worke, but wo others were slarted, in epile of repree 
explored s these works Teeth ily eas like m besieged one, Large suburbs were deserted and in ruin 
any saavae ta the chiet streote wero falling down; no crowd was to ho seen in the bazar; (ew knola of 
mang Lowes im seconuted,; the bridges had no stream of passers crossing them: the very bens of the 
Teople exer could bo coiling desolation wae even sore conuplete ; Inmlele of ten or itecn bouren might be 
Ficer were ba ttaotl it therm and eetalee, which cuce coukl wopply 60 coolies, could not now supply one 

So (hings went on thronghaw July and August. Tho apring-crop was reaped, and the onttucn tas found 
lobe very email as compared with what was hoped for, ouly twa lakhs of mounds being oblained in all. Thin 
wat partly owing lo Ue unfavorable weather early in tho year, but chiefly to the thefts raade in aclE-dofence 
br te people. Th 0 10 give hem half wae forgotten ; and, just a6 (he Tice-rop waa not fully divided 
tilt Jey 2 the p was nol completely separated overywhere even in September. In one wandrat 
tle Clovernment took half ae ite share, 3,000 AAirware on account of advances made 

left the people 4,000 out of which to pay all the petty dues (for if the Maharaja 
2 rita aficil clase dul net relingtinh thera) and keep themeclven alive, If onesffth of the erop 

«they were fortunate, and in many enses il remained atill on tho threshing-foore qv 

ing the Inst process of the jon Inte in September; often, no doubl, the cultivator wae dead before this ti 
ceure and never appeared to claim bisaliare. ‘The weather continued very dry, and the unual showers in Jul 
emirely friled, aud iu consequence nearly all the Indisn-corn on the uplands sae dried up, The waler in tho 
Billatreame began (o run tow, at all (ho little snow had melted rapidly, and thoro saa no small anxiely for tho 
Tice-crop at ane time. Fortunately a great number of showers fell on the bills, though not in the valley, during 
the Inttor part of Angust and replenishod the water-eupply, thus saving the rice-crop, 2 2 ee 

«The Indiau-eorn which eurvired (ho drought ripened early in September; but no share of the crop over 
reached the hands of Gorornment. The river was full of slalke from which the cobs had beon cut and stolen, 
and which were thrown into the seater to couceal the theft. Some showern of rain in September did great 
fo the rice, and bronglit the ground into condition for the turnips lo be sown, and tho prospects for the winter 
began to look w Hilla brighter. Sales from shops continued, in spite of opposition, and the change" was admits 
led to be a greal improvement on the old system, though they were by no means really free,” 


29. On the whole the Maharaja’s visit to Kashmir was not productive of much perma. 
nent advantage. He came in with the wheat, Darley, and fruit, and, consequently, with some 
lessening of dieiresa. He gave employment toa few of the poorest people in spinning wool, 
weaving, aud cultivating turnips, but he set on foot no relief-works worth mentioning. His 
reforms consisted in drawing up regulations which were not obeyed, and in appointing Secre. 
laries of State who were supposed to resemble the Secretaries to the Goveramont of India. He 
rarely stirred beyond the precincts of the Sheregurbi Fort in Srinagar, except to consult the 
color of o miraculous epring or to review his troops, He knew nothing of the condition of 
the outlying districts, for bis observation was confined to the river Jhelum and to the beggars 
who crept along its banks, 

90. It may not be out of place to make mention here of a melancholy incident con- 
nected with the famine, In the early spring of 1879 a strange story was circulated to the 
effect (hat boat-loads of paupere, whom the Durbar wished to remove from the cily of 
Srinagar, had been conveyed to the Wular lake and there drowned. At the special request 
of the Mabaroja, Mr. Henvey consented, ag a friend of His Highness, to enquire into 
the matter. Witnesses, whose relatives were eaid to have been deported in the manner 
described, presented themselves, and other evidence of a like kind was produced; but the 
impression left on Mr. Henvey’a mind was that, whatever misconduct there might have 
heen in neglecting to feed the paupera in question, and perhaps also in throwing the co 
of those who had died during the voyage into the lake, it was monelrous to imagine that Hie 
Highness would even dream of a wholesale noyade of his subjects. However, while 
these enquiries were proceeding, a witness, who professed himself to be a survivor from 
the ecultled boats, and to have beheld his children drowned before bis eyes, was brought to 
Mr. Henvey by Mr, Beck, an Englishman employed by the Murree brewery in the cultivation 
of hops in Kashmir. This important witness, by name Zamén, died in Mr, Henvey’s com- 
pound, as was at first thought, of cholera, but, as the post-mortem examination and analysis 
af the elomach proved, of poisoning by means of aconite, By order of the British Government 
the investigation of the murder was put into the bands of the Maharaja, and by him into the 
hands of the Kashmir officials, (hat is, of the men to whose interest it was that the evidenca 
of the murdered man should be suppressed. Neither the Maharaja nor any of hie minietere 
has informed Mr. Henvey of the result of the investigation made into an occurrence regarding 
which, to say the least, he might be expected to feel some concern; and this omission illus- 
{rates the views which the Durbar has always entertained respecting the position of the 
Vicero: a ropresentative in Kaskmir. It may be that the Maharaja was afraid to submit hie 
proceedings to the only English official who knew all the facts. However regarded, the 
eireumatanccs of the case were painful and mysterious. 

31. On the whole, the rice-crop of 1879 turned out aa well as could have been expected. 
The yield was officially estimated at 11 lakbs of khirware of shade or unhusked rice, equal te 
Al lakhs of British maunds of cleaned rice. The State share waa reckoned at 6 lakhs of 
maunde, 5 lakha being nominally eet apart for the cultivators. Deducting 2 lakhs of maunda 
for seed and for supplies to troops, public servanta, inbabitants of owns outside Srinagar, poor- 
houses, European visitors and their establishments, it was hoped that 4 lakha of maunda wot 
remain wherewith to provision Srinagar for ten months, from December 1870 to the end of 
Spe ee tS eT Sea Dy DE Sg 







































* Bhould be “till March,"—F, H. 
* This reform was introtuced on the suggestion of Mr. H. C, Fansbi 
ol Duty was deeply indebted, It is chaructertic of Keabralr thet 
ven op immediately afler the departure of the English officers from Sri 
‘twathod af rationing’ the people, acomding ta a fala enumeration, le rain 
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September 1880. Moreover, inetructiona were issued. ivati 

‘ireat and barley. The actual supplies of food at the cos i coe ji re aes il 
ap abundant: spring harvest in 1880, ought to have sutficed to diepel'all fore oe pee ot 
distross_among the slender remnants of ‘the population, Bot water er eco continued 
cause of anxicty etill remained. First, the official returns were not trustworth ng ae 
distribution of food, under the system pursued in Kashmir, muel be reethatey by oe 
of the inhabitants, and this number could not Ve ascertained for the follawin Benge aire 
ove hand, the people, knowing that the rations of rice sold from the Mukaeice ct ves yea 
be proportioned to the aceepted numbers of their families, uscd every means toen rat thy 
numbers. On the other hand, the Maharaja had no wieh for an aceurate enui sation, : ‘eh 
would disclose the consequences of hie misrule. Where the Government and the py io arr 
combined to falsify the figures, it wae not likely Uhut the trath would he dineoves Tad ot 
happened that a census of Stinagar which was undertaken in December 1879 returned 195-600 
souls for acity which notoriously could not have contained al that time as many as 6000. 
Hence it was apprehended that supplies which might have been enough for the weal necber 
of the surviving population would not suffice for the fictitious number. Third, the off ial 
elasses had an interest in prolonging the distress whereby they were enabled to amagn we sith 
at the cost of their starving fellow-subjects. Their influence protected them from a searchin 
genau, and they exaggerated the nabs of their dependants, so as to accumulate, at the 
cheap Government price, grain which was hoarded in pri rplai 
secretly sold at exorbitant profit. Fer ce een ere a naiae 


32. The Officer on Special Duty left Kashmir for the Punjab in Ne ber 1 
the close of the year the Maharaja had returned to Jammu. There comaieied: eae 
rogress of the famine, only the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, to one of 


whom, (he Reverend T. R. Wade, we are indebted for the ensuing account of what took place 
in the winter and carly spring :— 


.” The weather in Kaslinir during Uho lest winter was most unueunlly 
beginning of December, and on Che 25th of that month the first snow fell in Sri 
was more or leas anow upon the ground till the end of February, on the 25th of which month the last snow fell. 
During the greatest part of the winter most of the riv the lakes were entirely frozen over. In the 
citting-room of my house the thermometer at one time elood at 12° belove freezing-point, 

“The poor people suffered greatly from the cold as well an from want of food. They had no extra clothing ; 
mony of them were more than half-naked, and their only resunree lor heat wasto carry a ‘kang. But 
fuel was extremely scarce. At the commencement of the winter Iie Lighnets the Maharaja lined Dewan 
Badrinath several (three I was told) thousand rupees, because fuel could not be oblained for the palace: what 
then must have been the experience of the very poor? 

“TY do not think I saw so many dead as in the previous winter, bnt there were fewer to die. On the 
Grd December I found a chitd dying at Lhe door of the orphanage. It expired in leas than balf an hour after 

withstanding all I could do ts save italive. Ou the morning of the 6th I found a girl of about 
of age lying dead in a corner of tle open building in front of the Mission Hospital. She was frozen 
rly nnked, her kangri was empty, and from her appearance ele had evidently been elarved, But L 
need not yive a list of the dead E saw, nor of thoxe 1 burict. I think I may safely eay that ther was not 
day during tho winler but thet some—indeed, if the statements of servants and others are to be believed, I ms) 
say many—died of alarvation and cold. When there was more than hulf a foot of snow upon the ground, 
rade through a great part of the cily and saw numbers who certainly could nnt live long. I tried to distribale 
some food to the pooreat, but found it impossible to do a0; 1 was mobbed each time | made the attempt. The 
tights, too, which I saw when alms and clothing wero given awny af the Mission Hospitel, are simply inde 
soribable. 

™ At the end of November « cenaus was taken by the Government of Srinagar, and al the begioning of the 
following month [lis Highness ordered two ‘frake’ (nearly 12 sére) of shuli (0 be cold for three annas to 
each person in the cily twice a month, but this ‘rasad' was never regularly distribuled. There were ssid to 
be Government r-hougea in the city during the winter, but { did not visit any of them till Febroary 12th 
when 1 went (o three of them with Mr. Ru: In the first we visited we found « deud chil lying in the 
sleepirg-room, In the one at the Basant iigh, where the foon was cooked for all the poor-houses, the officials 
i informed ue that there were io the hulfadozen poor-houses in the city 913 poor persons, of whom 60 
Since then all the poor people have been collected together in 
d placed under the auperictendence of Mr. O'Heills." ‘ 

“Dr. and Mrs. Downes and I did whal we could for during the winter; the hospital 
was crowded with in-patieuts, and the orphanage was ful children. From December to February I fed 
duily, aud those who had no nomes found sheller and warmth in three of our poor-houses. 
buted food and pice lo from 1,000 te 2,000 poor people, and employed as many more on 
famine relief-worke. At one time T had 2,019 employed, though it was not always easy to God eomething to 
do that would not give offence lo the Government. I wrole to an Ansot Ram at Jammu and 
Permimion to do some famine-work. I received a letter in reply asking what kind of work I arial 
and adding that, on hearing from me the matler would be laid before Hin Highnces for consideration 
tanolion. “I replied aaying T should bo glad to do any work for which His Highness would grant mo permit. 
sion, suggesting only that it should be easy work, aa most of the coolies were women and children, and that it 
should be near the city, ag almoat all of (her | here. I added that I was then prepared to spend Rs. 8,000, 
and I lmped to be able to spend He, 10.000 on the work. This letter was qritten in January last, and I have 
uot vel received any anawer to it. However, I kept the coolies omployed till April, when the woather was 
warmer, nud food, especially wild plants, more plentiful. : | 

Lam not aware that there was 8 single famine relief-work opened by the Government during the winter, 
M. Ermons arrived he: m Jammu on January Slet, and in February he commenced work in the vi eyard 
a1 Uhe Chathmsh Shahi, some 4 miles from the city, where from 200 ta 300 coolies were employed, 
nome tite aflerwarda {amino ralief-worke wore opened wach nearer the city, where the coulies are now makiog 
a garden for His Highness. 


43. These last works to which Mr. Wade referred were set on foot shortly before the 
Officer on Spreral Duty returned to Kashmir at the end of March 1880. The famine was 
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* A portabla warming-pan, consisting of « pot of charcoal 
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then beginning to show signs of exhaustion. The epri 
i. ng . 
Irvate of anovr on tho wurrounding hille provided for the en fair, and immen 
cin ot ented in Srinagar in the nominal proportion of 6 eéra of eae: tees held, in 
amonth, but in realily, owing to delays and mi of cleaned rice per hen rigg 
( y ff ya and mismanagement, not d tw 
& monty ee te wales however, were more freely carried on, 0 gt more than Uries in tiwe 
Tropes of betler times ot to fears of tite approaching, interview he and Atbether that Wan day ce 
Mikaraja at Umballa, the recall was beneficial to the poor heed acl and the 
they needed at. varying rates, but not higher than one Com nu rg ould at last buy as much . 
iow: Tt. a to be imagined that the suffering mnlitaly disappeared for Ae eer of cleaned 
ruin ¢ poorer classes of people having parted wi » Trade Veing al 
during the past two years, naearth of parted with all they possessed Sima 
| ol earth o£ money took the place of to buy graj 
to provide for the relief of persons wh had Place of w dearth of food. In Srde 
Otleer on Special Dut persons who had no money and no opportunity of ‘ime iene 
5 y strongly urged the Durbar to y of getting it 
of population, Some sleps were tak i i epen works near the lay alr 
oF Tore ee tops mere faken upon hie recommendation, and, by empl Re centres 
y, the Mahuraju’s Government h > oy employing a f 
eee Onan tata ter piealer tetval by. why Amnent has sho wa ot an ight 
7 £ protectio i ly what migh 
might have been done lon; ith yr a against further losses, bul se 
awakened toa sense of ileduty. infinite advantage (0 the people, had the Dune, gist 
The Maharaja was also advised to b 
riceccced for thi e very careful lest there should be ‘ 
oe ae. er ¢ autumn crop, end he undertook that his officera should pay earn of 
34. The famine then may be sai i ee 
y id to | 
bulk of the Mussalman eubjects of His Mee gut for the present, together with th 
srors seratehing of the soil ought to produce a Bae nical heed vor these that survive . 
F no appreliension of j ‘ ‘ood, and i 
oe Hon the recurrence of a great disaster, eimply beeatse tte whe rene 
35. The forugoing i . 
i regoing is a dull and m ‘ A 
wosied opportunities, To British Ladi Fae ee eee heen ates 
ate had to deal with millions of ed Will Hsayy, lose cof 
even before 1878 did not. ed ions of pxople, whereas in Kashmir the t of life, 
Moreover, in British Indi execed 500,000, most of whom might have bi Ihe total numbers 
ia the Government | ght have been easily provided fi 
account by employing famine lab hes gensvally. turned the relief operaty ful 
few roads made by tn i ine labourers on public works, ‘In Kashmir, wi perations to useful 
Coe lish missionari Kashmir, with the excepti 
fess roauls suade Uy the Hing jonaries, and a gurden which M. 1 ption of a 
b i of Mareh 1890, the farai which M. rmens embanked si 
charitable exertions of the M , the Famine has left’ no works of utili i since: 
i tharaja. Elad works of utility to commemon 
officers at Srinagar, Sie it i i ad the Maharnja liatened i rate the 
f ty in 1879. hé mi ned to the advice of the Engli 
works ond ‘wall maba ee ‘4 9, hé might have saved many lives b: agli 
to ignore the ma Ray ousee. Dut unfortunately the settl 1} roe by sence of rele 
t esident in Kashmi settled policy of the Durba 
governed without his counsel i ashnit- and ishow chow. nid be 
! daid. Tl ? how finely the country could 
sacl) ‘thige:done,'Wos to recon ence it almost seemed that the best could be 
F that, witle the Mal 10 recommend that it should n0f be done. Th oe way. oF gelling 
ts (hatte thas haraja bas Jost lakhs of rupees ia dimini . e result, taken ag a whole, 
; ting prai tt ia diminished revenue and 4 
cee cae eceny aaperaag ria, the Kashmir famine will b expended many 
lo the brink of raj Will be remembered as a calami i 
absolve the Mabaraja bi of ruin. From responsibili i intealemuly whic 
ja himself, though und ponsibility for this result it is impossi 
oe ta eake nate is , though undoubtedly whatever exertions His Hi poseibe 
f re in great measur h r exertions His High ise 
ee a here a foversiign® neeeeare ne sip nee and gelf-secking a oh 
F behind his ministers. A, re reigns, but governs, he 
of again Alling ite regards the means of restorin » he cannot shelter 
S the valley to i 
they may be ng te wasted homesteads, the following euggesti 7 y to prosperity and 
2 towanls the solution ¢ wing euggestions are offered in the hope 
Bae Tes eeedatioh the Bat lene athena ee ne 
heed i ential nthe Bt place, thatthe ruler of I SO te 
nt : ramount Pow , ashmir should be bi i 
ae hia court, to make eather the influence of the Dia seal 
ds practically cuts off Kashmir f . Asexperience has shown that f 
rhe importance that there asl baanean grain-producing plains of India, soit ot 
trafic of wheeled cart, ‘The work Ne eee ee ee aaa a ee Treat 
pative agency which the Maharaja would be entrusted to Hnglish officers; not, to the. inefieient 
The Dee ea ey Bazlish Se Ths Soild ea Ore atttat: tecsee noe 
pe jurbar, what repaire might, be » "a ‘a | report Lo the Resident, for eommunica- 
a tune won ke tee assessment, fixed for a ‘term ’ staan een of land-revene must be 
see auld to sweep away e crovd of corrupt fears. The immediate result of such 
oe in augmenting the produce of thei pt officials and to give the agriculturists o 
up waste lead and relaiming ewarnys were a the treet Tequlations for Ureaki 
far tore by the increase fertility of the Siete em fem eee gain 
lea te demand. it would probably be best Ghat: it would sacrifice for the time by reducing 
atin sore been done for some time al i ie revenue should be taken in cash, not ia 
suipalen be a Prosperity. It may be argued Thee pean of Shahabnd, where there are 
ert lat ths * five, compelition will foree the Government to deal road be constructed, and if 
UR Gine ee i! he system of collecting wedcreebaay a leniently with the cultivators, 
itt time and othe operation of economical lwo etl te naa te 
ae Kashmir is, with physical oka ‘xperience has, however, taught 
tacles in the way of emigration an 


" On the a0) rida 
Wo: id wee arnyaiee that the Mebarsja bi 
hy Ube anlen should rece imeclf regulates the pri 
wrajond to the political circ private sules and thus recoups his revenne, It ill 
somstancea of the moment, 
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ith 
rina ely to be allowed a oan ea ears rectet of popula 
forced by pressure From without, ° 8 end that reforms, if Depelation or commerce, competiti 
nue to be paid in grain ; . ill there may be usly contemplated, Petition 
mont, after enquiring Diane if any expe ‘enced. Englial off why the mevanatshonlg = 
D - cus ‘ ol oul i 
sirshan arene penne ll 
3 wT e| in i 
the crops on the grow or a term of years, aud trom odvantage inseparable f sliculd be, dans, 
37. Along with Hi sitar each harvest, abolishing the practive of actually dtvahie 
: ; with the abolition of the ¢ . Hive of actually dividi 
tee rent the monopoly of grain. The i collesion of the Government i ga 
bie bn ORE to mect the demande ol oe turists would dispore of dors in kind would 
dine ‘itocke amend iue governed by the e tieery eae the salo of rain hella produce 
Bi oh found any where, muabt be oa Indian corn moron rey ead demand.” eat aay 
ight rive, but as Lhe protluce of th: lo import the Who ie as keen z ove 
4 the di protluce of the ‘ Necessary quanti na trader as ia 
packer iid wie Tudian rea ery ‘Sien mowth onlinery Wie ome: prices 
Prain-trade would b Ml be eventually checked tacoumes exportation, the h cuporabuulanty 
naturally gtow with sal, greater activity eth bresebente ly also Precio Hae 
een ith money-rale of fon wel of he country ache of commoner, which would 
, . », there would be mi be incrensed ; and 
ee cad: tha tas iou ok more purchasing power ee 
found to press too heavi trades ehould be carefull i 
For to prose Leo bearily on “pny, branches of ind *fully examined, and, where th 
he ly be added thut no interf ndustry, they must be tak © taxes are 
his counlry at will or change his call vance with the liberty of the aubjee La depart em 
is e, : 
eee for the entertainment ie be tolerated. Foreed Tabeae ta frpast from 
feonaies Ad necesery Me jablip pai guoes te a visitors should he scone ee 
by well-consid od eel and so forth, the obligations tthe il emergent demande, as, ate 
Neral, in which ae we us in other aller kala ‘ake id carey rudd 
the ry the service of th alters: Reeshmnic’ migit; lear 
ee RUUthe Onrereent ts celal, inces coumeeiset on cups pret in 
mer f a 3 with the pe bal 
a atti The most imaporteat pol RS srecial and peculior agency, he people, and only receives 
Stale ishment, which must involve th Sab is, perhaps, the entire recasting of . 
. But, to ensure hi the substitution of honest for f eof the Kashmir 
and regularly paid honesty and industry, it is essential or fraudulent servants of thi 
Taarreave Y re . Under the existing 9} stem ev ial that officers should be ade: ly 
month is ‘Babu perhaps the only officer of the Kesher the army is often ten months eanately 
management of ae and he is paid because cegpode eag ent me gels. his pay every 
in attendance on the Offi monopoly, and deducts his salary f spn as uci dtige the 
was in arrears fe ficer on Special Duty latel; aie the proceeds, The vakil 
roe ara for five months. ‘The Goxervor of iy tendered hia resigaation because hia a 
vfs ‘I abe er orders vere disregarded by the eked nae Asta ae orders my 
instances of @ aimil ie hout instructions from the Wazir Pi ccount Department, who 
inefeniess OF 8 stealer kcal aught be veces bie Pena. Jamey. Joouerah 
‘ tom. of giving al \« i Lies ab the bottom of Chis ki serene 
the public stores, ‘Thi giving all servants of the Gove: of Uhiskind of irregus 
ate . ‘This eustom should be : moment a fixed quantity of food 
ue meee the ineumbenis for the ‘Morera and the salaries raised ie Seti se 
eral hon : wages in kind is not open to cbjectio eee At firsl sight it may seem that 
goin monepely; and must perish at the same time "t ‘Sbvi as in: realty: bound up wal the 
make better and uy grain in the open market in Seder bo ra srould be abeurd for: tis 
the character of Psa couvenient bargains for themsel supply its own people, whe coud 
Ue Gn a he rot et Reh Mapiu forthe Sas of the Pan 
Sista: ahalides os anamcenestal pleads sony ope t rascals of lhe /Punjsb- 
i glish is considered y hope for a welcome at Jamm 
tion need only be supplemented by Aeuarsatee of orn ea Highness. This Mallee 
ui a fer avy work that has to be ote eee is easily arranged) to form characters 
. Tosum up, then, the r i i 
road >» . regenerati 7 
the ate inte eeeion of a Tht ralomeak tees coe es aL ae construction of good 
a 1 he appointment of adi : ¢ fiscal_and commercial poli 
vital changes will be of adequately and regul i wees 
v effected egularly paid officers. And 
inflence and yeroude ite Renders le clogs ont Power eealeey ie exerci letimae 
. We have, lastly, wien ob 
t , ly, Lo meet the ob, ii H a 
eee ee Government ee rene eat ate oe ee 
t ad political effect. Th ne r ffairs of a Native tate is unusual 
wate dane ec El ai ye se 
t, fever, an unprecedented thi stified by exceptional circum: ta 
gross misrale, whether the evi ned thing for the Paramoust in, im eases af 
whet Sovidew a ower to step in, in F 
Seg hn an palo egrton een ae 
le peuple Agee of retehainces have emasculated the if toe Toantievtl ol not to be look. 
peu ; éerusé par la misére “ culated the people. As Tocqueville obaerved, “ quand 
resale British Empie inthe Deckground~ Tei trea ecok leaps the shadow of & is 
whieh hemselves, and. do still appear from tive to te ee ee a tate Socasimuel 
occurred in Srinagar every night during th ime. Such signs are the incendiary fires 
ring the winter of 1876-79, the purpose of the 
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‘ iari i: Junder etores of rice which were believed to have been accumulated j 

eee in rea But no overt revolt against (he authorities ie to be apprekeni 
The evidence of Kashmir misrule consists in the famine and in the cuusea which we have dis. 
closed as leading to it. There are, moreover, special circumstances which place Kasheir apart 
from other Native States in India, and support the conclusion that a policy which might per. 
haps be inappropriate and unwise as regards other States is justifinble as regards Kashmir, 
Birst, there are the physica! characteristics of the country such as we have depieled them, 
‘The barrier of high mountains, the bad roads, and the want of supplies for the journey, ex. 
plain the local proverb that ' Kashmir is a prison without chains.” In short, the Kashmirig 
are at the mercy of their rulers. This situation is without a parallel in India, where People 
have often proteated against the visitations of God or of man by leaving their homesen masse, 
Secud, the ruler in most of the Indian Native States is generally more or lesa in sympathy 
with the ruled. He is often the head of a clan, of which the members are the Majority of 
hia eubjects, Thus the rigour of an Asintic despoticm is tempered by the kindly feelings 
springing from acommunity of tribe and religion. In the instance of Kashmir the ruler ig 
Hindu prince, while the great bulk of his subjects are Mubammadans. Hie court is held at 
Jammu, 150 miles from Kashmir, It has been sell snid that the power of an oriental go. 
vereign decreases at Jeast_as the cube of the distance of the place where he resides; and (hue 
even if the character of the Maharaja of Kashmir were without reproach, his government 
must be feeble, In point of fact, to ome estimable qualities he adde a deep religious bigotry 
and o detestation of Musealmans, especially the Mussalmana of Kashmir, whom he denounces 
aa monsters of perfidy and wickedness. Ile rules Kashmir by means of an oligarchy of 
Hindu officials, who, with rare excoptions, are mere vulgar plundercra, secking only to enrich 
themselves at the expense of both their master and his subjects. OF all bad Governments in 
the world probably the worst ie Uhat which is conducted by a corrupt official class, adverse, by 
every secular and religious motive, to the ruled. Sucha Government there is in Kashmir, but 
nowhere else perhaps in India. Aird, the moral responsibility of the British Government 
towards the Kashmiris is exeeplional, Whatever view may be taken of the transaction with 
Golab Sing, it might not unreasonably be supposed that the British Government would watch 
with peculiar (enderness over a people whose destiny it had bartered away; in truth, the ten- 
derness actually shown bas been in a totally different direction, While grent foudatorics, 
such as Scindia, Holkar, the Nizam, and the Rajput Chiefs, are attended and advised by ac- 
credited representatives of the Paramount Power, the ruler of Kashmir has been suffered to 
exclude Brilish influence from his court and to govern the internal affairs of his State en- 
tirely according to his own devices, The officer who resides at Srinagar for eight months 
yearly is, in the eyes of the Maharaja, merely a Police Mugistrate, whose function it is to 
keep order among European visitors. ‘The very name of Resident or Agent is ignored. The 
officer is not even allowed to fly a flag, the symbol of English power, On one occasion when, 
in accordance with orders, le made preparations for hoisting a Ang, the Durbar objected, and 
the flag was hauled down, This may appear a trivial affair, but, in the East, tritles have 
often a deep significance. In 1679 the Ollicer on Special Duty was allowed a guard of Britis!, 
sepoys, Jt is not known whether this was meant to be a temporary or permanent arrange- 
ment; but it ia clear that, 0 long a the Residency house is surrounded and watehed by the 
j soldiers, policemen, and servants, the officer is ‘.uder surveillance of the striclest 
Neither the Maharaja nor hia son condescends (o return the visits of the Officer on 
Duty. Correspondence between the Maharaja and the British Government ia conducted, on His 
Highness’ part, not through the officers on duty, but through the Maharaja’s own egenls 
at the courts of the Viceroy or of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Even in poli- 
tical mattere relating to the frontier, a similar method is pursucd, and the officer is rarely 
addressed or consulted by the Maharaja except occasionally for the purpose of promoting 
intrigues which may have been unsuccessfully tried in other quarters. ‘Chis syswm of 
allowing the Maharaja to communicale with the British Government through his vakile at 
Simla and Lahore is not new. However adapted it may have been to the times when a Punjab 
officer used to be sent lo Srinagat merely for the season, it ia injurious now, for it 
paralyeca the iniluence of the officer in Kashmir. Such a situation might be defensible if 
it could be demonstrated that the Maharaja has managed his affaira foirly well, without 
advice or control. But it is not go. On the contrary, the necessity of interference is proved 
by the ruin of the country, and if there were no a prior reasons for compelling the Maha- 
raja to admit an English officer into his councile and to govern his subjects equitebly, 
there are certainly cogent reasons For doing so now, unless the British Goverment iy 
Prepared to abide (he issuo of its policy of abstention, Further, continued and steadfast 
loyalty might perhaps be brought forward as a reason for treating the Maharaja with special 
indulgence. Those who know Hie Hishness’ character and the real nature of his sentiments 
towarde Englishmen and the English Government would reject such a plea, One word more 
may be eaid under this heading. Jt is sometimes urged that the choice lies belween leaving the 
Maharaja in isolation and annexing his country, The advocates of this opinion perhaps thivk 
that the cause which they defend will he beat served by assuming the (ruth of their proposition 
and then raising a cry against annexation, Anyhow the fallacy is obvious. There are many 
slages and degrees between exercising a due control over an Indian Feudatury and taking bie 
country. Unless it be meant to argue in the face of palpable facts that Holkar, the Nizam, 
Scindia, Baroda, Travancore, and in ehort all Indian Slate. where there ie a properly 
empowered Resident, are practically annexed, he ar-zument is worthless, Fourfh, the strute- 
gical importance of Kashmir, forming as it were tho north-weslern bastion of the Indian 
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Empire, invites, nay Forces, special attention to it. Luckil 

Emi vzs, the mountain rampart towards Yarkand and Chico Whites jSiates and perhaps for 

ous that ao hostile incursion in force from those regions ia beyond the hounds of aby na 
haps, of possibility. And even north-westward in the direction of Gil a es bal ty or, 

could be assigned to an enemy than that he should attempt to menace Indi 7 th tle fate 

would have to traverse tracts which are nol. productive en gon thatline. He 


wr} to surmount passes which are often closed for monthe | Sedan aioe re 
to the practiced hillman. Still it is well known that beyond Gilpit there ore roads lealien 
from the Pamir upland across the Hindukush and down into the districts of Chit al | 
Yasin, whence a bold and enterprising foe might possibly threaten Jellalabad and Peshawar 


Over the chieftains of Chitral and Yasin it is understood th ir claii 
gore ahadowy eway, which ia illustrated hy occasional rece Se ee we 
practical obedience on theirs. However, the claim exists and is recognised in a fashion, whic! 
recognition baa ils uses, since a ground occupied by our Feudatory is not open to others, So 


much is ucdoubtedly gained from adiplomatic point of view. t 

diplomatic pundentons are apt te be rudely swept aside : met plaice ack ol wer comes, 
unenforeed by real strength, is not likely to command respectful notice. Consequently, on 
the assumption that the Chitral and Yasin are assailable points in our at ar 

jt is necessary that our Feudatory should be able to occapy them. After what we have 
said, it will probably be allowed that the condition of bmir is not euch ss to justif 

the hope that, when called upon, it will be found ready. It is true that, within the taal 
few yeara, there have been no disturbances among the tribes which border upon the north- 
west extremity of the Maharaja’s territories. ia tranquillity ie due to the influence of 
an English officer at Gilgit, and to dread of the power which he represents, not to the arme of 
a Government so feeble that it dares not withdraw from the small outpost of Chaprote, 
nor reinforce its garrison there from fear of arousing the wrath of the petty chieftains of 
Honza and Nagsr. A State which is rotten to the core within can scarcely show a bold 
front without. A State whose soldiers are always in arreara, and therefore discontented, 
forma a sorry bulwark to the Indian Empire. A State which cannot keep its people alive 
would meet with difficulty in equipping and supplying a force for distant warfare in a barren 
country. These are matters that scem to call for eerious reflection. 

42. Lastly, the very magnitude of the disaster and the hopelessness of the outlook 
remove the case far from the category of ordinary Indian calamities. Eleawhere, indeed, pre- 
cious lives may be lost, aud ruin may be more or less widely spread, but, after the worst is 
past, the recuperative powers of nalure assert themselves: emigrants return, the waste fields 
are ploughed up, the villages re-peopled, and when a few years have elapsed, only the memory 
of a great famine remains. Here it is a question of the fate of a wholo people who are being 

radwally destroyed, and whom sad experience has taught ta hape nothing from their rulers, 
The British public and Government can feel sympathy for the sufferings of the Christian 
rayahs in Turkey, Have they no blessing left for the unhappy Mussulmane of Kashmir, 
‘whose lot they could ameliorate by a word or a hint? 


title to euzerainty, 


F. HENVEY, 


Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir. 
The Y5th May 1880. 


APPENDIX II (see p. 99), 


The Famin 


The valley of Kashmir is separated from the Punjab plains by a series of mountain ridges 

iS ‘ culminating in the Pir Punjal range, whose heights rise to 

Physical characteristics, 14,000 feot in the west and centre, and fall to 9,000 feet 

in the east. The Jhelum river flows along the whole length of the valley in A north-west 

direction with a fall of about afoot a mile, aud is joined by a hundred email rivers and a 

thousand mountain streams, By ® moderate expenditure ou irrigation works the failure of 

rain could be absolutely guarded against, Except: near the banke of the river tho surface of 

the country is nol fat, but is cut up into small lateral valleys separated by level table-tands 

galled “karewas.” The eoil is exceedingly Eertile, even where stony; and while all the graing 

of the Punjab can be cultivated there, the country abounds with the fruits of Kabul and 
admits of the growing of English hops and French vines. 

2. Inside the valley communications are easy and good, by water and by road. There 

ae; are three mnin routes to it from the Panjab—by Murree, by 
Commun yastioat: Bbimbar, and by Jammu. The first road, though not ing 
good condition, could be casily made pasanblo for camels, nud by come skilful engineering for 
wheeled traffic: it follows the left bank of the Jhelum river throughout. The second road is 
fairly easy until the Rattan Pir ie reached: beyond this are four very severe marches, aud 
the Pir Panjol has to be crossed atn height of 11,800 feet ; a branch rond by Punch crosses 
the mountaing al a height of 8,000 feet only, and joins the Murree road two marches from the 
valley: it is naturally much easier than the main route. Bad os thie road ia now and pass. 
able only for all practical purposes by strong ponies and mules when laden, it is eusceptible 
of grent improvement, When made by Mardan Ali Khan it was a good roud for elephants, 
and ig certainly capable of being made an easy one for ponies and oxen. The third route 
raight also be made a good one—perhaps the best of all; but the only one which can remain 
certainly open all the winter through is that from Murree, which is nowhere at a greater 
elevation than 6,000 feet, 
3. The ruler of the country is the owner of the soil. In the eastern portion of the valley a 
erenad'ayeeca:, cash revenue system exists ; elsewhere the revenue is taken in 
gis kind.” The country 19 divided into five wazarats, each of which 
contains a number of tabsile. Within these are other minor subdivisions, till we reach the 
village with its headman, The number of subordinate officials is enormons, and they have 
preyed unchecked ou the agriculturist for years, The share which the Government takes of 
the crop in ordinary years is nominally one-half, but the enitivator hay to pay a large number 
of cesses and dues from his share, eo that he does well if he obtains one fifth of his harvest. 
The Goveroment officials walch him at seed time, while the crop is growing, and especially 
when it is ripening: before this takes place a rough estimate ie made of the probable produce, 
and the share finally taken ia seldom allowed to be less thon half of this. When the crop is 
tipe and cut, it is brought to threshing-floors, and after a time allowed to be threshed out, 
and finally separated. This process usually occupies two-and-a-half months, and may occupy 
much longer if the cultivator is unwilling to pay certain dues readily. 

+ The rainfall of the country is said to be 18 inches, but it is probably a good deal 
Tess ; of this, 6 inches only fall ao ne to benefit any crop; the 
rest comes during the winter months, when no agricultural 
work is done. More important than the rain is the snow, which falls from November to 
March, aod on which the rice crop depends for ite irrigation, Heavy raine fall in March and 
April, and without them the spring crop, which consists of barley and whent, cannot be other 
than poor: some heavy showers are usually hoped for in July to benefit the Indian-corn and 
the rice, and showers fall again in Seplteraber and October. The valley is completely removed 
beyond the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain always comes up from the weet. The 
epring crop is gown in February and March and ripens in June and July. Following it ia an 
intermediate crop of Tudian-corn, china, torumba, and other minor grains which ripen in 
August and September: finally, the rice is ready to be cut from the beginning of October. 
The etaple crop ie the rice, and it occupies three-fourths of the cultivated area: it is gencrally 
grown on the lorlands in the valleys, but also on the table-lands; on these latter nearl? all 
the spring crops and Indian-corn are cultivated. Lands culturable probably bear to lands 
cultivated a proportion of 2 to 1, but it ia difficult to apeak confidently bere. Still large ‘racts 
now overgrown with reeda and iris near the river, and endless bighlande and mountain slopes 
could be brought under fine crops at once. Singharas grow abundantly in the Wullur lake; 
turnips, called gongéw, are cultivated in the auturan and dried for winter eating; potatoes are 
being introduced ; fruit trees flourish wild on every side—chiefly cherries, mulberries, pears, 
apples, snd walnuts ot ewarm io fhe rivera; and the flesh of goata and sheep ia largely 
eaten, ith any other Goverament than that at pres sti Kashmir 
would be the best todo south of the ‘Hindu Kuss Pens TANG» the People of 

5, OF the people themselves little favourable ean be anid. ‘Their rnecslity has 

‘The people passed into one of the beat known proverbs of India: 
they are liara, cruel, and lazy—withal so crushed down 





in Kashmir. 





Rainfall, barvost, and crops. 
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as lo bo incapnble of lifting a hand in their i 

are thove whieh pre netarally and indeed nen ae a ‘ak ron mae 

rapaci yatem of Government, Men are naturally lazy when their ulmost Seeatlel at 
will do 


no more than secure n greater profit for Uh J 3 
pureauetacy which is x0 powerful ae cane 5 fariner 1 they are cowardly in the presence of a 
are liars, aa falecbood ia the lust refuge aud hope of the oppre all idea of resistance; and they 
tion ia generally of Ube Muhammadan erced while the mliere ney then eerie ural popula. 
Hindus. ‘The villages generally consiat uf ecatlored baccete ote gee) wees Pandit clans are 
Goublecstoried and made of wood; and single: decllines coe coerce) eetee,Beatly always 
Mhe population of the valley was put ut between ageare scattered all over the couutry. 
began : of this three-fifths are rural ond two.fifthe urbun ‘ and 460,000 before the famine 
Nature makes the agriculturiat happy and fat even on th mmominary years, the Lounty of 
receive ; but the shawl-weavere and other poor craftsmen ot ube sae ley he estaally does 
the depths of poverty: State arrangements again are the cot ee eee om 
eystem existing for the payment of these people. When itis adde of this, a aort of “' tommy ” 
iis own ehare of the grain from Government ene Loum an res iat the State is the seller of 
by way of preface and to enable us to julge of the famir 1 ae Neon anil teak be eceatary 
monopoly (for such it is, no one havin tne, Tt must be noted that the State 
nopoly | 5 aving any eurplue to sell except jagird i i 
ordinary times. Unhusked rice sells at Ne. 1-4 British coi terran) i mot abused in 
10 seers, and wheat and barley in proportion ; and yet here per Barons hick 2 mautde 
are bigher than they used to Le $0) years ago i yeh the: peuple: erably: that these eaten 
6. From the above account it is clear where dan; ine lies i 
ar whi ger from famine i 
Origin of the famine, 1877. Popeiaties is dependent on the rice ah, ued eae aren 
the streams throughout the summer. On thie the eultiation of tee bung aod the fale 
the snows causes most serious consequences ; but the grest dan a ae on a rparhbg 
The crop ripeue ao late in the year that if the winter exows a < Sec cal i 
to be destroyed either before it is cut or alter it ia read: ‘a to the ‘n any Hie ee 
spring crop, DO doubt, depends on the falls of rain in the epailig, | but as theese aoe ats 
great inconvenience i coud to the people. As in Bebar, the staple food jactices and. of 
ere, if this crop ia lost, the country is at once on the verge of i ile ed 
be terribly long and. ba ‘ge ol starvation, while separated 
Piainea Man, that of 1878 and 1879 in Kaswmin; soiebly O66 fo 1891, dutog ine toes 
ernment of Sher Singh, and a second during the rule of Diwan Kirpa Ram, 15 yan eon 
no sufficient details exist to make any full examination of their causes rey 35 the trouble, The 
origin of the present famine was not due as in India to want of ie hat to the 7 oy 
opposite couse. The spring harvest of 1877 failed like that of nearly all ‘he Punjab br mane 
of the usual showers ; but the snowlall of the winter had been abundant, and zi unu: aa 
large and fine rice crop etoad ripening in the fields in October. But before all the ero soak Wi 
be cut, or any Inrge portion of it threshed, winter set in with heavy rains and aia whi h 
continued almost without intermiesion Lill January 1878. Sufficient sunshine to dry th 
soaked sheaves never appeared, and the apathetic people never adopted any measures to ts to 
save a portion of the crop. They left it to rot in the middle of the fields, where it “oy, 
Although much could heve bese caved by judicious elacking on high spate.” It eo bappens 
that one part of the Kashmir system is to keep all officials in debt lo the State as well i in 
arrears for pay, and they in turn accordingly always show the cultivator as in default for 
revenue. And in a aeason like thie the Kashmir Government acts exactly like the Indian ban- 
nya : all credits are closed and all possible balances are got in to the full extent of the eulti- 
vator’s crop if needs be. The Governor of the country was Wazir Pannn, who had held the 
post for many years,—o man of the old school and principles, alrong as a ruler, but very harsh 
and noted for his batred towards (he Musealmane, He had the revenue Lo collect, and the 
cily and the official clags to feed ; he knew that failure todo eo would bring him into disfavoue, 
and he wrung out of the wretched people every maund that he could. Meanwhile the conti- 
nuance of bad weather provented the sowing of a large spring crop, and many cattle died for 
want of pasturage, the grazing grounds lying for months under deep enow. It ie not sur- 
Prising, therefore, if by the summer fumine was raging in the land. 
7, These facta were reported by Major Henderson, the Officer on Special Duty, early in 
Sle gs ly re tne wan admitted tat thee must Oo 
Great searcily in Kashmir, and the number of passes for visitors to the valley was limited. 
Distress being especially severe along the Jhelum valley, it was ordered that all persone pro- 
ceeding to Kashmir should go by the Bhimbar route, At that time the Durbar considered 
that there was barely enough food to last Lill the autumn ; and it was admitted that all the 
grain which could Ue collected was etored in the Government depdte, aud would be doled out 
a the people. Even small quantities of rice were already procured with difficulty, A great 
leal depended on the outturn of the spring crop, but fate wae against Kashmir, and hail and 
Bice caused much damage to what was sown ; so that finally oaly one-eighth of the supplies 
hoped for were received by Government from this harvest. ‘The excessive rains largely de- 
strayed tho produce of the fruit trees also, and before the summer was half over famine eet in 
in Kashmir. The Indinn-corn next euffcred from intense lent and drought, while the conse- 
Qucat melting of the uaueual masses of enow caused the rivers and streams to rise to an extra- 
ordinary height and swamp much of the low-lying rice lands, which it was impossible there- 
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Meanwhile euch persons as could flee were leaving the country, although o 
and the fugitives were not allowed to bny food on the road, and guintsee 
Jaced on the pames. In March 200 persons daily were enid to bo crossing the Jhelum fate 
ets Reritoty at Kohala, and large nurabers found their way down to Jammu, 8 far the 
cul wa pethepo remediable, but no remedies were applied. Orders were given to buy grain in 
Anmrilear nud Tommu ‘and forward it to the valley, but the necessary moncy was not forth ORE 
ing and hi opportunity of importing supplice was lost, Early in June the Maharaja onlond 
peso people te be fed daily in Srinngar, and vations measures of relief wero adopted, bit nou 
were carried oul, The Governor clung to the hopo that a full aulump erop would avert, ne 
reat colamity, and Lhe distress was in consequence allowed to go on and incrense unheeded. 
the Durbar remnined passive and acquiesced, although urged by the Punjab Government ta 
use every effort to import grain. .. 
8. Eorly in August the attention of the Famine Committee having been directed to the 
Eoowra forthe Fomise Commi, ‘stets im Kashmir, Mr. Heuvey seas requested to enbinit 
son augen Teer mectini novia siodatrunaetin: 
were niread yt . 
that measures to import grain or give relief were being executed so feebly by AE : 
as lo be useless ; and that the approaching rice crop could only be half of an average oie ia 
the eastern half and a quarter of au average one in Lhe west of the valley. Prospects the i 
fore were most gloomy, and the gravity of the crisis wan far from being realised Wy the 
Durbar, Emigration was certainly not freely allowed ; on the contrary, every effort was a de 
to prevent the people leaving the country. The Durbar, in reply to the questions put to it 
anewered carly in September tbat eight annas of revenue had becis suspended in J677 od 
tvould wow be remitted ; that Re. 15,000 bad been spent. on relief works up to date,—th 
nature of the works showing, however, that famine-stricken persons were not general v in 
employed on them, and very large numbers having alrendy died of hunger ; that since 1b Sule 
there had been 23 poor-houses open; thut relief had been given to 5 Inkhe of people M 
Henvey reported 2,000 a day); and that it waa impossible to say how many men ae he 
valley. The uews-writer at Jammu reported that 12,000 bad fled before the middle of augur 
How far these statements agree with or differ from the facts related ubove may be seen at : 
glance, 7 et 
8. Meanwhile the Mabaraja had become uneney at the state of things in the valley 
wich: he lesa from emigrants who began to pour into 
there to submit a special report on the tahoe shanti reread Wecir’ Pow een 
from the Governorship, and il appeared probable that coined hin would fe UI 7 le dane: ave 
the calamity which threatened the country, The Government of India 1 ‘ the Hnteat 
Kashmir into serious consideration, and after a proposed echeme for tensi : Saath 
which was uot considered feasible at the time, it wae. determined that Mr. Renver” cheald 
proceed to Jammu to consult with the Maharaja as to the steps to be taken to alleviate the 
‘The Jemma Committce—October. impending pening: He reached the capital on 20th October, 
member of the Famine Commission for the Punjab) Bain 7 igs a eaestie ie ie 
sioner from Sialkot. The figures then supplied by the Durbs ‘ 1 d Mr vey to eve that 
there would be a deficit of 2,00,000 mounds of ‘in befor ‘4 Rides opot Aste eae 
available, The authorities believed thatthe ottarn would be 25 Lakisof aude of usclenaed 
rice, ani lakhs of maunds of ba : , i 
Tuna neris Rajscreseetell ara mime ae ae et 
the agency of native officers, the Durbar uundertakin to herp ‘i “nna eat ee 
supply fodder for (he transport animals at Ube various ates Its a cid d ee lientonant 
Governor that uo stop could be taken to import gears for the Durbar unt the yield of the 
Tice ¢ i 
ver ny, ee: eet ane at Henvey returned to Kashmir to consult 
will to import grain from Jammu. Cattle were i ha wed ce Asirite iy eesteype per 
the young priosca was charged. with, the dat Pare ased at Amritsar fur transport, and one of 
Maberjtee sy : 'y of seeing the convoys off dnily, It was the 
haraja’a wish to import 60,000 maunds before th ink i E 
grain was forwarded os far as within Uhree marches of the valley. But oe eines 
met in the ehape of a broken bridge, which ao ni ned to b Prager tine 
sprang up among the cattle ; eo that uitioatel ve y little i aigete Cae et site 
and in all only some 60,000 mounds eer: wched Keohmi qe eae Frat of 
ready money and the corruptness of officials had en Lb ree By te renee we kich 
was continued with energy for some kk Lei wal duel miu an od 2 on ai 
Kesbmir. y weeke, ultimately died of inanition, like most things 'o 
he = Henvey, after hie sets fe Srinagar, reported on the lat doy of November that 
Prospoct of rico crop. Slate of ales of the outturn of the rice crop were sti 
vhings in December, 1100.00. Khirware or equal to 13,80,0010 mmaunde of clean 
of what wan ju band for fatareen (though thie was the outturn of the whole crop, and not 
counted on from the cis hate ae and that a yield of 4 lakls of mounds was still 
there could be no ee ke Mea “ e figures were clearly not to be trusted, ss otherwise 
Te, wich til now tnd Taal Dae a ee er casas ang done Te oo 
prevent large eales, and this wae a wise -$ per khirwar, was raised to Re. 1-14 lo try to 
wise step. But, as a fact, it wae already impossible for the 


fore to sow. 
wae not Free, 


‘Tho new Governor, 
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Mussolmans to buy a sufficient quantity of food to support life, the allowance made to them 
ona ticket systom now introduced being only two seers por head of cleaned rice for $ days. 
No Government relief worka Were in enistenco, althoush the people were dying in large num- 
bers, and the officers of the Medical Mission had been compelled lo open work on a road fora 
few hundreds of people, while the poor-houses once open scem to havo been closed. Emigra- 
tion continued to be discouraged in so far ap no supplies on the route were allel ( people 
emigrating, though the guards on the passes were withdrawn on the direct remonetrance of 
the Punjab Government. Dewan Anant Ram wos at this Lime unfortunately compelled to leave 
the valley by the death of his grandfather, Dewan J. eee 


jowala Sahai, and tus succeeded by Dewan 
Badri Nath, a man of no strength of character, and who was prepared (o allow every kind of 
oppression and greed to be displayed hy the official elnas. ‘The death of the old Dewan was a 


great calamity to Knehmir, ae Wazir Panou succeeded him as the Chief Counsellor of the 
Durbar, both as regarded the whole- country, and aa regarded the valley in particular. Mr. 
Henvey also left Kashmir carly in December. 
11. On the facts reported in letters of the Officer on Special Duly, the Lieulenant- 
: Governor decided thut it would be certainly advieable to 
The winter. Proposals to import arrange for the importation of a lakh of maunds oé Murree 
= in the spring, aud the Government of India was accordingly 
addressed in thie sense. But as soon as Mr. Henvey left the valley things went rapidly from 
bad to worse, so much go that the Maharaja was compelled to despatch special officers from 
Jammu to the Governor at the end of the month. The accounts of dietreas and misery sent 
by the Missionaries were terrible. Cold added to starvation curried off large numbere daily, 
and not only were no real relief works opened by the State, but efforts were made to obstruct 
the works which the Missionaries had undertaken, and on which 1,200 persons were employed. 
The same gentlemen also opened an orphannge for which an excellent building was afterwards 
made for them Ly the Maharaja’s orders, and befure long 460 slarving infants were collected 
in it, Inthe city relief to the destitute censed entirely, and relief by sales wos largely 
curtailed, At the same Lime considerable efforts were made to secure a large area being sown 
for the epring crop, and potatoce were imported for seed, and gourds. ‘The very gloomy facts 
revealed by letters from Srinagar induced the Lieutenant-Governor to write again more 
strongly to the Government of India, pointing out the serious nature of the distress, and that 
no real efforts were likely to be mude to relieve it, and that the poorer classes would not receive 
the food withheld from them by dishonest officinls unless British officere were sent to superin- 
tend the distribution. It was noted (hat such an arrangement would necessarily be most dis- 
tasteful to the Mabaraja. It wns decided that Mr. Henvey should return to Srinagar, and on 
his arrival in February he found that misery and famine had increased terribly during ‘aie 
absence, while no further steps bad been taken to meet the distress; no rain or snow ad 
fallen since October, and great’ fears existed for the future of the next rice crop. The seme 
lete division of the late crop was only just completed, and it was notorious that the people 
ad received very little of it, nearly the whole being ewept into the Government gravaries. 
The action of the officials showed clearly that a terrible deficit in food supplies Pay to he ee 
pected ; so far only 20,060 maunds had been imported from Jammu; and deal is emigration 
appeored to the Olliceron Special Duty to be the only two alternatives for the remaining 
population. : ‘es bs demted 
nN was not prepated to allow British officers to be dep: 
Mesto Horarument ot ie uperintend. the distribution of food in Kasbmir, but 
Contracts to import grain, Merch sanction was given to the proposal to import a lakh of 
nes maunde vié Murree. Dewon Anant bored erelore. visited 
Lahore early in March for thé purpose of arranging details of the contracts, and tender: 
advertised for. The only offers nade were by Mr. Russell, of the late Central Asia Lombeny 
and Seth Bansi Lal and tam Rattan of Mian Mir; and it wae determina : oe te 
contract for 50,000 maunde, to be delivered in Kashmir by 15th June, to eac oi mate 
former to import by Bhimbar and the latter by Murree. The drain of carringe onthe: ne 
for the Kabul war had unfortunately been very great ; the roads to Kashmir were a se 
very bad; uo rejiance could be placed on the promises to put them iota R00 coe ne 
them so, and it wae very doubtful how far fodder would be procurable for ee seer ea : 
route. It was not therefore with any great confidence of success that the work was a raken 
but all that could be done under the circumstances was, and assistance was Soe tended aie 
tractore in every possible way by the Punjab Government. ‘The success whic! 
efforts will be scen further on. ‘ 7 4 vataron: 
i ii i ond fears for the spring an n 
13. Eorly iu Mareh rain ein Agitonel. Tt was imposible’ bowever, oving 
Benen AGE: to the Inteness of the eesson, to sow on snusually lnrge area 
with whent and barley, as bad been hoped, and the difficulty of Fe atainced that the Maha- 
tion waa much increased. To encourage agricultural efforts it = an See tee vite crepe 
Taja would take only two-fifths of the spring crop, ht sr et “wo give credence to this. But 
swept away from them almost bodily were not readily dispo how the eame amount of acute 
though prospects were improved, the present conto ue oe eae athe Officer om Special 
misery and the same apathy or incapacity on the part of the official dowes ing measares taken 
Daty’ wrote early in March that nothing bub the eoets drastic, Jed ree ne ee tne Lieate. 
7: the: British Geyernencat saul sec ek tha Maberaja at Sialkot iw a conference, 
Sialkot Conference. when it was arrauged Lbat a committee should be eres in 


+ intend famine rolief messures, on which the Officer on Special Duty and 1 
Srinagar to Caper n't bad been delermined to tend to Kashmir, should it. The appoints 
ment of a Mubammadan Governor was euggested, but the proposal was not pressed. ‘The 
members of the committee comprised six non-official Muesalmans und two officials, together 
with Babu Nilamber sent down specially from Jammu, and twoother Hindu gentlemen. “utes 

“ were drawn up for ita guidance by the Maharaja, which wore 
The Kashalr Famine Committe. — gnyroved by the Punjab Government. The committee met 
firet on the 28th of April, ond seven meetings were held in all. It was stated first of all in 
committee that the balance of food left in the counLry was only 37,000 khirware of rice and 
8,000 khirwars of wheat—a startling, but not quite true, announcement, a8 this was a supply 
itaufficient Lo keep the people alive for a month. Various plaus were proposed and agreed to 
for alleviating the distresa, but wothing was immedintely done ; and when the committee began 
to investigate embezzlements of Government grain, its ‘more important functions appear to 
have been diverted into quarrels of factions. Finally, on the Oth of May Mr. Henvey left the 
committee, believing that the Durbar desired to place upon it the responsibility for a calamity 
which it bad no power to avert; while Lhe only officials who could supply it with the necessary 
information were net compelled to give evidence before it. : 
14. Matters had now come to such a pnse that it wae deemed advieable to ask the Maha. 
The Maharja requested to go to raja to proceed to Srinagar and take charge of the famine 
Kashmir, June 1878. relief himself, His Highness consented todo this, and left 
Jammu on the 28th May. Three days later I was ordered Lo join the Officer on Special Duty, 
and I met the Mabarnja on the rood at Udanpur, June 6th. He reached the valley on the 16th, 
and remained at first for soine time in Lhe enstern corner. 
15. The contractors meanwhile bad been doing (heit best to fulfil their engagements, 
But the carriage obtained by Mr. Hussell from the Punjab was 
unfit to croes the bigh hills of Kashmir, and he was pervis- 
tently thwarted in hie attempt to obtain baggage animals in tne valley, although many wero pro- 
corable, A vigorous remonstrance from the Punjab Government to the Durbar had the effect 
of somewhat removing obstructions, and a cerlain amount of cafringe was placed al his disposal, 
though not a quarter of what was really availuble. It ie true that tho contractor was expected 
to obtain his carriage from the Punjab; but circumstances made thie impossible, and the 
carriage of Kashmir was not being used by the Government ilself for import, although it wae 
alleged to be eo, But nothing at all was done to improve the ronde, and not a single bridge 
wag properly erected, On the other hand, the Seth was unable to collect cortiage from the 
north of the Punjab except very slowly, and the supplies of fodder stored by the Durbar on 
the Murree road were found to be quite useless. ‘Thus it came to pass thut when the 15th June 
arrived only some 15,000 maunds, out of the lakh engaged for, had Leen delivered aud were 
resent in Kashmir. Fortunately the weather continued very fine throughout the summer till 
jate in August, and the contractora were able to go on slowly with their work without being 
stopped by the rnina, At the end of June, I inspected the work of both, and afler this better 
arrangements were conde and some repairs were eMfecled on the roads, though too lute and Loo 
slowly Lo be of any great use. The contractora were also unlucky in having severe cholera and 
fever on both lines of transport, which frightened the coolies from Qocking to the depdts ; while 
foot-and-mouth disease attacked the oxen in the service of the Seth. 
16. Meanwhile all through May and June famine was increasing in intensity, and, to add 
to its other horrors, cholera bruke out badly in the city and 
continued for three monthe. The people died by scores daily. 
No relief works literally existed. The Missionaries hnd completed their road and had exhausted 
their funds; Mone. Ermane, the vine-grower, was cbliged to discharge the 1,500 persons working 
under him, because they could get no pay; and no other workeof any otherkindexisied. Ata 
number of poor-houres an uncertain pittance, quile insufficient to maintain life, wae given out. 
without system or check (o perhaps 2,000 persons. ‘The ticket system of house-Lo-house relief 
was based on an utterly false enumeration of the population, which was now put 60,000 higher than 
it had been in the preceding November, and it was ad red with the grossest partiality. While 
the official clagses could obtain all they necded, the di ution of the allowance to the Mussal- 
mane extended toonly two mabullas in 10 days, so that it could only have renched the whole 
city in four months, and the amount given was 4 scers of cleaned rice! It isnot necessary to 
repeat the sad tale of famine miscriea, which ie the same all the world over: famine raged 
unchecked in Kashmir, and ils effects can be conjectured by all. Bread made of bark, roots 
and seeds of grass,—any garbage, any refuse,—was ravenously eaten: children were sold to buy 
bread, end children aro said to have been killed to save them from further suffering. It is not 
correct, however, that no Hindus eullered. Few of them were in great distress comparatively’, 
because they form the well-to-do and official clnsses ; Lut I have sven a Pandit keeping bimeell 
from atarvation by working as a coolie in the garden of the Officer on Special Duty, With 
these Lwo monthe ihe sharpest spell of famine ceased. The barley and wheat began to ripen, 
and the fields were rifled and laid bare by slarving wretches ; and though the clements them- 
selves seemed to fight against Kashmir in all other respecta, yet the cropol fruit in 1879 was such 
as bad seldom been seen before, eapecially the mulberries and pears which, though eaten worl 
aa they wera, helped at least to alleviate the pangs of hunger, Vegetables also begac to 
procurable in coneiderale quantities. 
M7. At the end of the month fhe. Maboraja reached Srinagar, having ite far arrange) 
rival , merely for the collection of the spring revenue uadrupli 
Asien of woe, Mahara: the number of oficials (of whom a new body was brought 
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over from Jammu), and lessened the price of ri i 
attempt wap made {o open poor-houses one Tper oe heer now hardly procurable, No 
starving people of the city into them; they were le{t to di eee, elt the omeless and 
aeusual, The house-to-house tickets were olill retained, “and Cece mamsot toned the palace 
gave even a higher retuen than before. At last torent aie canaue was made, which 
were induced to open 100 chops for anles in the city, a mezieam of the month, the Durbar 
fired for each purchaser. ‘This was the plan adopted iye8 merimam amount, viz., 4 seer, being 
well there. In Srinagar it could not of couras be worked go ta te dy ony en (0, ork very 
of the official clase, but the result, wan decidedly satisfactory as compared with ors oe oe 
shopt open; balf and feable mewrares, @ distribute food, Six hundred to 700 ‘bhireers of okey 
. ‘ and barley per diem were now really sold, and or wnent 
t a portion of this, whereas formerly they got nothing; at ti’ , and the Mussalmans 
arrival there were no sales at all and no distribution f Bi a himes Uefore the Mahareja’e 
e tribution for days tugether. But for the pri 
stores which they held, accuired largely no doubt by embezrleent, aud which tee 
others, the Pandite as well as the Musealmane must have died of Eurcer Pron (egy cold to 
The Maharaja was exceedingly anxious to cullivate a large area with isuires he before July. 
was eent for from France. To prepare the ground for these near thecitye i eet oe able 
wore employed ; these works were tot atrictly epeaking relief works, but novothers gave che tea 
in epite of representations made on this subject. A certain amount of aati ity ince ae 
carnage for ‘Mr. Russell was displayed on the Mahareju’s areival: but te scual woe ed 
way. A hundred ord i i , but as asual it soon died 
arway, 1 orders were isaucd no doubt [or relief measures, but they were impracticabl 
or opposed to official intereata, or cancelled by other orders ; none were carried out. Pete : 
penters were to build boats; the blacksmiths were to go to the arsenal ; the shawl Sveti 
were to Weave for Government ; the women were lo opin ; everything was to be provided for 
State of the city. on paper ; nothing was to be done that cost money. The 
see city was like a besieged one. Large suburbs were deserted 
and in ruins ; many houses in the chief streete were falling down ; a crowd was not to be seen 
in the bazare—few knots of people even could be counted; the bridges had no stream of passera 
crossing them; the very banke of the river were bare. In the villages desolation oe even 
more complete; hamlets of 1 or 15 housce might be seen without a single soul in them, 
deserted by all except a few cocks and hena; and estates which once could supply 50 coolies 
could not now eupply one, Dead or fled,—it matters liltle, perhaps; few who escaped from 
Kashmir this year are likely to return there once more, j 
19, So things went on throughout July and August. The spring crop was reaped, and 
the cultura wae found to be very small as compared with 
: what was hoped for; only 2,00,000 mauads were obtained in 
all. This was partly owing lo the unfavourable weather early iu the year, but chiefly to the 
thefte made in self-defence by the people. The promise to give them more than balf was for- 
gotten at once, and just as the rice crop was not fully divided till January the spring crop was 
not completely separated everywhere even in September, In one wazarat out of 14,000 khir- 
ware the Government took half as ita share, 3,000 kbirwars on account of advances made and 
for sced hereafter, and left the people 4,000, ont of which to pay all the petty dues (for if the 
Mabaraja abolished these the official clase did oot relinquish them) and keep themselves alive. 
TE one-fifth of the crop ever reached their houses, (hey were fortunale, and in many cases it 
remained slill on the threshing-Aloors awaiting the last process of the division lale in Septem- 
ber, Occasionally no doubt the cultivator was dead before this time came, and never turned 
up to claim his share. A breach of faith of this kind is not uncommon in Kashmir, but on 
thia ozcasion the people were so exasperated (hat they declared that they would destroy the rice 
rather than let it all go into the Government stores, The weather continued very dry, and the 
ueual showers in July entirely failed, and in consequence neatly all the Indian-corn on the 
uplands was burnt up. The water in the hill streams began to rua low, as all the litle snow 
had melted rapidly, and there svas no small anxiety for the rice crop at one time. Fortunately 
a great aumber of showers fell on the hills, though nol iu the valley, during the latter hall of 
August, and replenished the water-supply, thus saving the rice crop. 
19. As an instance of the unaccountable course of action pursued by the Durbar, it may 
D ti he mentioned that throughout the famine the petty oclroi 
urbar pelicy. taxes on fruit, vegetables, sheep, aud the like were vigorously 
enacted. The desire to save spending money, if not to make soney, effectually prevented 
the necessary famine measures being adopted. There was no hesitation of course to interfere 
with prices : bakers and fruit-sellers were ordered to sell at half their former rates, and they 
of course promptly closed their shops Lill the order was cancelled. An unusual tax was put on 
the singharas in he shape of a largely iocreased rate, and the price of whest and barley was 
long kept up to o preposterous height, if the utter wretcbednesg aud poverty of the people is 
considered, Tu all matters relating to the administration of famine the advice of the late 
Governor, and now chief favourite, was followed ; and a number of Muscalmans were induced 
to request that he might once again ba re-appointed to hie old post. The feebleness of the 
supreme authority continued to be excessive throughout ; famine relie€ measures were varely 
idered, but houre and days were epent in striking balances aginst defaulters 
to secure (he Goveroment share of the next crop, or in creating new depart- 
ments which had no duties to do, or did not do them. It must be noled, however, that the 
Mubarajo consented to 500 maunds of grain sent down from Ladak being made over to the 
‘Missionaries for their poor-house and relief-work. Throughout the summer all dole had 
been distributed by them twice a week to 600 or 1,000 persons at the bospital—a mere mite 
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, but all that could be done—and now by this gift. it became possible to start a amal 
Ore ein The orphanage at this time conlnined 200 children. The work of the 
hospital was carried on throughout the famine just es usual, and was an unmixed blessing. 
The action of the Durbar towards the Medical Mission was as a whole creditable and honour. 


able. ‘i 
vy rain on Lhe hills checked the work of the contractors, and it became cl, 
20. The heary that the whole amount engaged for could not be delivered, 
Progress of contracts, It was determined, therefore, to slop the Pir Panjal importa. 
tion on 15th September, and to continue that by the Murree route till 15th October. Up to 
the end of August 40,000 maunds bad been delivered, not a very great quantity, but elill one 
which made on appreciable difference in the existing wretched slate of the country. Not one- 
fourth of the avnilable carriage was ever allowed to be used ; hundreds of State ponies, kept for 
military transport, were fed round the shores of the Wullor lake, but were not allowed to bring 
in grain Lo the starving people. It was impossible (o give carriers now to Mr. Russell, as the 
people were needed in the rice fields; and ag the setting in of a very early winter Was unticipat. 
ed, it wae thought well to close his contract and make over to the Durbar the remainder of the 
grain where it lay. Thie was accordingly , Mr. Russell hoving delivered in Kashmir 
something less than 18,000 maunds, The choice of the road wae an unfortunate one, and the 
task needed great powers of organisation, which were not brought to it, and much lact in deal. 
ing with the native officials, which wae singularly wanting. ‘There as Do cordial co-operation 
on the part of officiale in the work, which, succeeded, they considered would be a standing 
reproach to them. On the contrary, passive resistance and even open obstruction prevailed 
everywhere; the road was not repaired till August, and the bridges were never kept in order at 
all. Had the available carriage been made over lo the contractor, had the road been put into 
good order as was promised, and had cordial co-operation of the Durbar exieted, Mr. Russell 
might have delivered his 50,000 maunds in place of the 18,000 which actually reached Kashmir. 
The Seth at one time did go well that it seemed as if the whole 50,000 maunds would 
shortly be delivered ; but unfortunately disease broke out among the oxen, and things were 
at one period nearly at a staud-still; the road was not put into even decent order, and on 
more than one occasion important bridges remained broken for 10 or 12 daye. The 
Seth ultimately delivered $3,000 mauads. ‘I'he Durbar ceased to import grain after Lhe Maha- 
raja reached the valley. The Indian-coro, which survived the drought, ripened in September, 
but no ebare of the crop ever reached the hands of Government. The river was full of 
stalks from which the cobs had been cut and stolen, aud which were thrown into the water 
to conceal the theft, Some showers of rain early in September did great good {o the rice, 
Galiezuinin wt eine and enabled the turnips to be sown ; and Ube prospects for the 
ae ee winler began to look a little brighter. Sales from shops 
continued in spite of opposition, and the change was admitted to be a great improvement on 
the old Licket system, though they were by no meane really free. 

21. The Maharaja gave the striclest of orders in the early epring that every effort should 
be made to sow a large area with rice. The amount of seed said to bave been given out 
would have produced at least double of the largest crop which the valley ever saw. But the 
greater part of this was embezzled by the olficials, and the people.naturally ate come of the 
share made over to them, to keep themselves alive while sowing Lhe rest. Ae noled above, the 
late and scanty rains made it impossible to sow a very large area, because Lbe hands remaining 
were too few and feeble to do much work within a short period. ‘I'he cultivation of ‘rice ia by 
bo meave @ task auited to famiue-stricken persons, and «ot a little of the crop was never pro- 
perly cleared from weeds. The general eetimate of it now 
made is that the area sown ie much the eame as last year. 
Tf 80, and if the people are allowed to have a fair share of the crop, the famine willend, The 
losa of life has been so great during the Jast 12 monthe that there can be no doubt that a yield 
equal to lust year’s crop will amply euffice for all survivors this year. The people too are now 
in better condition than they were then,—thanks to the little help of the spring crops and 
Tudian-corn, and the abundant crop of vegetables and singaras, and the yield of fruit. The 
weather has been favourable to the rice for the last month, and the outturn therefore should be 
good. It is devoutly to be trusted that the harveet will he entirely cut and secured before 
rain or enow eeta in, and that the division will be rapidly concluded so as to enable the share 
of the people to reach them. 1 is nol to be hoped of course that all mortality from formine 
or ita etfecta will cease al once ; the Lilter cold of winter is about to commence, and there are 
many whose vital power has aunk too low ever to recover itself. But it may be believed that 
the present population will not be reduced in numbers to any furlher material degree, that any 
acute or general misery will gradually cease, and that the cultivators will be able to set about 
re-eatablishing their desolated bomes. 

22. The effects and the lereoae of the famine have still Lo be noticed, and it is some 

. . ifficult for one who bas been in the midst of the unallevial 
ne nem ade: by the Famine misery of Kashmir lo write temperately on these points. It 
: would he a mockery to pretend to deal at length with the 
facts, having regard to ‘Ube questions asked by the Famine Commission. We cannot say that 
any revenue was remitted, for the revenue is collected in kind and should vary with the 
season; but here the whole crop nearly was swept into the State etores to be re-sold to the 
Prete. Speaking broadly, one cannet say that any relief works at all were started by the 
arber, or that the people were paid on those which were started for the briefest periods. We 
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cannot eay that gratuitous relief wae given on woiigs ena 

corrupt aud unmethodical throughout, and often Se eeen pape Tan jherelesaly 
really nothing was done (though not a little was attempted), we can h re a all Where 
was done was anfficiont; but we may anfely say Uhat if reliof sveaatres hed u a what 
emigration | wuld not have taken place. Perhapa no one in the world ig eo hi en lopted, 
the Keahmiti, emall reason as he may seem to have to be #6, and wetuin f. home-abiding aa 
death if they remained in the valley could have driven the people ie act <r lainty of 
largely provided for Kashmir emigrants in the adjoining districts of the Pi ats : elief wou 
expended were charged against the State from whence unjab, bul no sume 


tt J they came. The only bri 
. ‘ rt ey e only bright « 
the deeery Eintory of tho Kashmir famine is the devoted and unselfish conduct of the mi 


who have seen and realieed whut i A a 

considerations in theie efforte to alleviate neat tee they aineginil sil tereenal 
p entirely to doing good, may well excuse the somewhat intem erate lettere ah thane 
of misery around them and the apathy of the officials drew from them stern sistem Ube sights 

23. And what were the effecta of the famine? It will never be known how many peopl: 

Loss of ifs. died, for no correct ceneus existed before, and none it likely 
E : to be made now. The population was once put at 430,00 
in Novernber Inst it was put at $50,000, with the cily population of 140, oo Ne En ae 
who carefully examined the city thie summer with a view to guessing its” | sulatior Seek 
(he people at over 60,000 souls. But nothing can be exactly known. We Sat only be rl 
guesses which one ie almost afraid to make, from such facts ne were ‘undeniable a inbe 
of the chief valleys to the north were utterly deserted ; whole villages lay in vale 36a i) 
suburbs of the city were tenantless ; the city ilsclf hal€ destroyed; the raveyards were Billed 
tw overflowing ; the river had been full of corpscs cast into it. It is"aob likely that ior 
than two-filthe of the people of the volley now survive. Aa to emigrants, it ie ial oseible to 
speak with any certainty. Some 20,000 perhaps forced their way out to Jemma and the 
Tuned, and a few thousands to the north, Of the hundreds who perished on the roads we 
shull never have any account. A country bas seldom come nearer to being left absolutely 
desolate on the face of the earth than Kashmir thie year, The shawl trade and the ailk trade 
have Leen utterly destroyed, and it will be years before ogricultural prosperity fully recovers, 
even under a proper revenue system. 

24. But it will be asked how such misery came about so tapidly, and when one crop only 
foiled badly. It must be clear that the system of revenue 
. leaves but little in ordinary years to the cultivator, aod heavy 
imposts on all manufactures keep the townspeople even nearer the verge vf actual want. No 
crop failed entirely during the four seasoue of famine, but, as all the produce possible was 
swept up by the Government, it was much the e to. the cultivator as if they had all so 
failed. Iu short, but for what they stole, the agricnlturists of Kashmir would have been 
extinct before this ; for the grain set aside for distribution ta them never reached them, And 
again, it will be asked bow the officials could allow this stale of things to continue. Many 
reasons caused thie. Some of the hard names applied to this class Intely have been unde- 
served, but of their guilt from indifference and apathy there can be no doubt. At first, like 
the zemindare of Dehar, they refused to face the impending evil, and hoped against hope that 
something would happen. “Even when the famine wos admitted, they looked rather to the 
future than the present. They made real and great efforta to get larger arens sown with 
crops, but the fates fought against them here, and when once there was 8 great scarcity 
of food their cold-blooded selfishness Jed them to secure al! they could for themselves and leave 
the people todie. Altempts made to import grain or to start relief works fuiled hopelessly 
for want of vigor,—indeed the first task wae beyond their powers,—and it must be said 
because there wae Very great unwillingness on the part of the Durbar to spend any money. 
I say nothing to exculpale any one: the state of Kashmir condemns all beyond excuso, The 
highest executive authority did not possess the qualities to insist on the execution of orders 
in face of a steadily opposed unwillingness of the officials, who were able to bring pressure 
to Lear in many waye, and thus it came to pass Chal the official clase was uncontrolled in its 
action, 

25. Two famines have occurred during this generation from the same cause in Kashmir. 
A third may come any year, and we are bound to eee how 
it may be prevented. There is uo doubt that the revenue 
system needs radical alteration, and the Muharuja has promised a fair settlement of the 
question. A cash system is to be deprecated rather than otherwise ; but a fair chore of the 
trop should be fixed, and the multifarious cesses done away with, and with them should be 
removed the swarm of petty officials. The Government monopoly of grain soley will naturally 
cease at the same time, and the Durbar will bave no difficulty to find purchasers for their 
share of the crop in the bulk. The new system may cause @ losa of revenue at first, but thie 
will soon be made up by the extension of cultivation. No Kashmiri at present is interested 
in raising more grain than will at bis share suflice for hie needs ; for heis allowed to retain no 
more. When this direct discouragement is removed, lazy though he may be, he will exert 
himself further. But the official clase must be paid regularly henceforth if they are ty ccase 
lo prey on the people. A Governor of exceptional qualitics ia needed for some years, wod 
Mueaolroane should te largely introduced among the officials. Political considerations may 
forbid iminute interference on came of tbeso points, but on ove point no considerations chould 


be allowed to outweigh a clear uecessity. It is obvious that with the present communications 
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it is neither possible for food to be imported into Kashmir by local or native agency 

ople to emigrate freely in a senzon of famine. A good ensy road possnble for all bear, for 
must be made from Murree to Baramulla, and muat be maintains 

i i " 


the 
burden, including camels, t ! ui 
in a alate of perfect repair, The inconvenience whit re bave bitherto cote 


from the road ie nothing, but the p lity of nds of lives 
it, should (here ever Le a famine ognin, ie 8 consideration of (he first importance, ny caer of 
I venture to believe, we are morally bound to insist on to the Durbar, The road of ca hat, 
roust be made under the direction of some competent engineer, and there is no rengon wh une 
should not be made practicable for country carte throughout its whole length. A tol] Syqtt 
he fairly imponed, and would be readily paid by those using it; and if the tmde of Knee 
is allowed to flourish aud the country to prosper, it is not unlikely that the tolls would 
presently enffice to nently meet the cost of anuual repairs. ul 








APPENDIX 12 (ce p. 132). 





Memorandum. 


The road to Yarkand may be divided into three 
ond the Turkistani, Hach of these ie distinguis 
it is important to notice, : 

The firev or Himalayan portion consists of deep gor, ipi 5 
rain and the melting anow weld acon obliterate a ea egy nd Preeipitoue bi 
Unfortunately, Ubie is the character of the whole of Ubat part of the road which li 
British territory. Its northern limit ie the Bara-lache Pass, leading 
Maharaja of Kashmir's torritory. * 

The second or Thibetan portion is characterised by immense gravelly plains, broad 
valleys, and rolling mountains, where grass, water, and fuel are only to be met with ot etated 
camping pluces, Ile elevation is scarcely ever under 14,1100 feet, which causes congiderable 
distress to bensta of burden. The paeses in thie region generally lie at very easy gradients, the 
broad valleys themselves gradually rising to the Lope of the rounded ridges. The region ex- 
tends from the Bara-lacha to the Sanju Pass, and is cut in lwo by the valley of the Indus 
(Ladak), which descends to about 11,000 feet. Here the nature of the climate, &e., renders 
reneite of roade unuecessary, and even the making of them is merely the removal of big stones 
out of the way. - 

The Turkistani portion consists of the level plains of Yarkand, partly desert, intersected 
by oases, aud partly highly cultivated plain country watered by conale, 

About the line to be taken through the Himalayan portion of the route there ia no daubt. 
IE an alternative route to Yarkund, uvoiding Kashmir, ie desired, it must poss through 
Kangra, Kulu, and Lahout. If you don’t take the Bens route, you must take either the 
Navi or the Sutlej. The head of the former leads to a glacier pasa over 17,000 feet high. 
The latter leade into a cud.de-sac, tiz., the Chinese province of Choomurti. 

Being thus confined to the Reas, we must cross the Rotang pase, thence into the valley of 
the Upper Chenab, and follow thie up to its eources in the Barn-lacha puss, All this way we 
have a made road, which, however, for the reasons above stated, requires constant outlay to 
keep il open for trafic. The expense is trifliog but imperative. In some places in Lahoul, 
too, it requirea widening, o9 the projecting rocks on either eide impede laden animals, and 
even occasionally cause the losa of borees and mules. The only other things to be noted 
regarding thie port of the route are the difficulty of obtaining carriage and the thievish habits 
of the Lahouli carriers, by which the merchants yearly lose extensively. : 

We now come to the Thibetan portion of the route. The Bara-lucha pass isa long, easy 
ascent and descent through a gorge where the only difficulty or danger arises from the im- 
menee quantities of snow which collect. Even thus, bowever, the pass could be crossed much 
eatlier and Inter than it is, if it were not that travellera reaching it from the north have 
already come nearly (en days’ march from the last inhabited place, and find no shelter where 
they can wait for fine weather, or supply themselves with fresh provisions. It would be pos- 
sible to establih (his on our own frontier al Lingti on the uorth of the ye _Mr. Forsyth, 
the Commissioner of Jullundbur, has been considering this suggestion. Ita utility ia obvious 
for all seasons of the year. ; ‘ 

Here we enter the Maharaja’s terrilory and the Thibetan portion of our route, Crossing 
the shallow ‘I'surpa stream, and the easy, though high, Lachaloong pass, the ropilar route 
then enters the high plateau of Roopshoo, 15,000 feet above the sea. This plateau is divi 
from the Indus valley on the north-east by a mountain ridge crossable at almost all points. 
‘The ascent from the Roopshoo platean is always slight, while the descent to the Indus is long, 
and leads through rocky gorges towards the bottom. From the Roopshoo plateau several 
routes diverge and cross ihie ridge at different points. The route to Ladak leads vorthwards 
over the Tung Lung pass (18,000 feet). Eastwards two other routes lead across the ridge to 
the Indue at Choomatung (No. 23) aud at Nyemo respectively, but they mect ogain at 
Choosbul (No, 25), near the Pangong Lake, beyond the Indus, Tam unacquainted with the 
Nyemo route, excepling by enquiries, which lead me to prefer, the Choomotung line for a 
trade roule on account of the numerous ilande near the latter village, which divide the stream 
into manageable spane for Lridging, and also on account of its greater directness. ; 

On this bit of road between Roopshoo and Chooshul the parts requiring attention a 
Jiratly, about a mile of the rocky gorge leading down to the Indus; secondly, the pridging ° 
the river; anil thirdly, the toad over the pass (Demochela) beyond the Indus. ik ' ee 
little buildine up would remedy the inconvenience of having to walk down through the shallow 

ees ili i ith regard to the last point, a few boulders 
watercourse. ‘Ihe islands facilitate a bridge, and with regat p a 
rolled out of Lhe way would make the road quite easy. It is, however, of present even qui 
practicable for laden Lorses, as is all the rest of the route. 


portions—the Himalayan, the Thibel . 
hed by ils natural features in a way whieh 
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from Lahoul into the 











‘ that on this route the only villages passed aro Kinma and Cheoma. 

Tt ia to bo remarked tung on the Indus, and Choosbul nad ‘Mun on the Pangosy 

Nos. 23, 28, 08, & 26. lnke. These are the only villages in the Maharaja's torci- 
tory which the route passce. They are all mere haraleta of, al most, 10 or 12 honees a-piece. 

From Choosbul, where the two routes above mentioned re-unite, two days’ journey along 
(he smooth banks of the Pangong Inke takes one lo Lookoong (No. 27), at the mouth of a, 

assy valley, whenoo aleo a road leads in four or five daya to Leh, the capital of Ladak, 
Prokoong would be the most convenient place from which to tale provisions for the onward 
journey, but at present there are only a couple of huts here, though the Maharaja’ Grain stores 
at Tankeo are only a day’s journey off on the rond to Leh, and a camp of pastoral Thibetans is 
nerally to be found up the grassy valley above mentioned, whence provisions can sometimes 
obtained. From this place onwards no human habitations are met with until Yarkand pro. 
vince is entered. 7 . 

Storting from Lookoong, we ascend one of the sloping passes characteristic of Thibet, 
Its elevation is about 19,000 feet, bat it presents no difficulties, excepting about a mile of 
stony road on the descent, which would require a little expenditure lo remedy. ‘The road 
beyond this lies in the valley of the Chaog-Chenmo river and of its tributaries. This river forms 
an elbow alretched across our route, and we have to cut across the corner throuzh some low 
hille, Here tbe barrevnesa is complete, excepting at Uhe places fixed upon for camping, where 
some ecatlered grass penetrates through the gravel aud some low brushwood affords fuel. 
There is no dificulty about water, as we are following the courses of streams. 

From this valley of Chang-Chenmo there are two ways of crossing the water-shed which 
forme the northern boundary of the Iudus basio, and therefore the natural limit of the 
British dependencies. Beyoud this water-shed the water whioh occasionally collects runs off 
enstward. OF these two ways, one starts from the point of the elbow above mentioned aud 
goes in an easterly direclion at firet. This was taken by Mr. Johnson en ronte to Khotan. 
Tho other goes north past certain hot springs. Thie wae the route taken by Dr. Cayley in 
hie excursion to the Karakash in 186%. ‘They both re-unite beyond the ridge at Nischoo 
(No. 33) om the edge of the high plain of Linzee-tung. 1 mysclf intended to go the latter 
way, but was misled by the guides given me by the Ladak Governor, and taken n useless 
detour over a higher pass to the west. The Yarkaod Envoy had teu days before been misled 
in the same manner by the eame people, while my caravan which followed me was taken off 
into the desolate country to the eastward, till most of the horses died, ond the rest had to 
return to Ladak. Thus I have not seen this part of the proposed route. Sut undoubtedly 
Dr. Cayley’s ia the best, being both more direct and over an easier pass than Mr. Jobnson’s. 
Here we get the only real difficulty about water, grass, and fuel. The cattle can obtain 

rass at the last balting-place before crossing the ridge, but not till (he end of the second 

jay after will they see it again. Thus, if they grazed on Monday morning before crossing the 
pass, they would again find themselves in a pasture on Wednesday night, having had to pass 
one entire day without grass. ‘This remark applies to both of the roules, which, ns will 
be ecen, aguin diverge beyond Nischoo, Fuel, too, has to be carried for one day. It con- 
sists of the woody roots of a smal) plant which just shows a low cluster of shoots (like short 
atalka of lavender) above the ground. These shoots will afford a scanty feed to a hungry 
boree, aud thus, to a limited extent, supply the place of grass. ‘The ouly fucl, and probably 
the only plant of those high plains, is the “ Invender-like ” plant, or “ boorsee. ” 

Water is to be found in certain small pools known to the guides, but which a stranger 
would never discover on the wide gravelly plains which now stretch northward nearly to the 
horizon. Late in the year these poola dry up, but their place ie supplied by the snow, which 
ean then be found in occasional patches, remains of the frequent snow-slorms. The precive 
route across the plains of Lingzee-tung depends upon the fulness or drying up of the several 
pools, and musl vary according to the time of year. Hence trustworthy guides are bere 
essentiul. At present their chief endeavour is to prevent caravans from finding the direct roule. 

L have mentioned that beyond Niechoo (No. 33) there is a choice of two routes again. 
‘The one which I followed leads across a succession of high gravelly plains, divided by broken 
ground where there is grass. It ie the first of these grassy ravines that would be reached on 
the wecond day after that on which the pass out of Chang-Chenmo is crossed. Here the diffi- 
culty about grass ceases, After this it is to be got regularly at moderate distances apart, 60 
aleo are water and routs for fuel. These plains extond up to the Karakash etream, which runs 
east to weal across their northern side. 

. On the western side of these plains runs a stream, which Mr. Hayward followed down 
{o ite junction with the Karakash. ‘I'he course of thie alream, which ia parallel with my route 
scroga the plaing, is the second of the two routea which I meutioned. It ie easily reach 
across a neck of hilla dividing it from the plain, and affords plentiful graee and wood all dowo 
ite bed. ‘These advantages and the shelter it gives make it, I thiuk, preferable to the road 
across the high exposed plains, though perhaps o day or two longer. 

Whichever route we follow here, on reaching the main Kamkash valley, we Lurn west- 
wards down that stream, finding grass and brushwood plentiful, until we reach Shabidoolla 
Khoja, where we join the old route which comes from over the Karakoram pass. 

We can now compare the route just described with its rival, the Kerakoram route now in 
ase. The road difficulties may be classed under the heads of, Jet, paaseo; 2nd, rivers; 
Srd, want of grass end Fuel ; 4th, travsport of supplies. sr 





£st,—Taking the two routes from the Ii . 
ses. ‘The firl and third (Kardong and eal otd ond hae five high 


the season, either deep enow or bare ice. The ere Presenting, aceording to 
and precipitous ascent, in short, zig-zage. The baw ae (Koran at and Soget 


resent Lhe ordinary features of high Thibet passe . 
scenta and descents at about 17,000 fect ele pe oleh Makes te ee, sousiderabie 
igicult passes.” His itinerary of thi» route ia to be fouad in Davies's resean seeP and 
sufficiently correct for comparison. Spiers Trade Report, and is 

The new road has only Lhree passes on th i i, 
low neck of hill which I bave mentioned on theeee et i Linco eae nae none ths 
passes have Perret snow or glacier. ‘They resemble Nos. $ and Sof t i lacoste ad 

2nd.—In the matter of rivers, there ure on the old road € I : 
forded, and where horses are often carried away in the fash Cone ee ne 
firet crossing ie that of the Shayok, which is there over a mile wide, ands cial ri . 
guides bave to be employed in the erogsing. The other Fords have less water. : mae 

On the new rond the Iudus itsct€ is at precent not brid: e idgi 
is feasible, and even now rafls are used in Fices i ete: ay anette 
aisienly: ne thie there are only two crossings, generally ankle-deep and never dangerous. 

Srd.—Ae for grass and fuel, by the old route no grass is to be obtained bet : 
ghee and Kiziltagh, which is 44 days? march, Thus alasling «ith a full stomach oe Motaay 

Nos. 18 to 174 Davies's Trade Re. ieraing: a horse gets no more grass till Thursday oflernoon, 
port, Appendix XXLY, route 1A ut he can crop the “ boorsee ” on Monday night. After 

ee | thus fasting he wil) again be without gross at Salerday 
night's camp. He will further have to assist in catrying a cerlain quantity of fucl besides 
his usual load on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and algo on Ssturduy. The labour of 
this may be conceived at an elevation of 17,U00 feet rising to 18,000. 

By the new route, as we bove seen, he has no grea from Monday morning lo Wednes- 
day evening, but he gets “ boorsee” to eat on the intervening day (Tuesday), and only bas 
to carry fuel one day (Monday), 

4th. —With Tegard to supplies, they have to be carried from the last village, which in the 
case of the old route is Panamik, {3 days to Shahidoolla, and on the new route would be 
Lookooug, 19 days to Shahidoolla ; the total time from the Indus being in the former case 
21 days, in the Intter 23. 

In thus reviewing the difficulties of the two routes it would seem that in three cases the 
advantage is on the side of the Chang-Chenmo route, and in the fourth in favour of the Kara- 
koram route. I think this proportion about represents the superiority: in physical respecte of 
the former over the latter. 





At present the routes through Shahidoolla are the only oncs open. But there is another and 
for easier way of entering Turkistan by following down the open valley of the Yarkand river, 
and thence crossing over an easy ridge into the Tichnaf valley and coming out on the plains at 
Khooginr. This is described as almost fit for wheeled carriages, But at present, owing to 
former incursions of the Kunjootis (a hill tribe bordering on Gilgit), the Atalik Ghnzi bas 
forbidden the uee of the Khoogiar route until be can (ake some means for securing its safety. 

The Chang-Chenme line communicates easily with this Khoogiar route Unrough an easy pass 
over a ridge, leading westward out of the Upper Karakosh (Mr. Hayward’s route), nearly 
opposite where it is entered from the Lingzee-lung plains. In the matter of naturat adrantages, 
this route is superior to any other, and if representations were made to the Atalik Ghazi, he 
might be induced to open it out. The suspicion with which he would, of course, regard any 
opening out of new routes on hia border would probably be prevented by the suggestion that 
he chould himeelf put a small fort on the upper Yarkand river at Kirgbiz-jungle or Kooloo- 
Nuldee to protect the road from Kunjooti raids. 

The latter part of this route is described in Davies's Trade Report, woder the name of the 
“ Zamistani route.” 

Before concluding, I may also mention that with regard to the first half of the journey, 
viz., from the plains of Indin to the Indas, not only on political grounds that the Kulu 
Toute is to be preferred Lo that vid Kashmir as it now stands. In that portion of both which 
Pasees through Lhe Himalayan region the same difficulties of rocky ravines and steep hill-sides 
Present themselves, But in the une case they are passed on an English-made road, while in 
the Native Slate, of course, the rood is hardly more than the foot track of men aud bedsts. 
Three or four times in the day’s march all the animals have to be unladen, and their loads 
carried past the obstacles, a work of immense time and trouble with a large caravan ; while few 
animals will accomplish the journey Lhrough the rough boulders without getting lame. This 
may be held in a greal measure to neutralize the greater directness of the Kashmir road for 
the northern markets of the Punjab. From Amritsar the Kulu route is the more direct also. 
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Memorandum, 


On Monday, the 22nd November, I arrived at Jemma under a salute of IL guna aa 


Micil th dene: bearer of the Governor General’s kari 

in the afterno i sindtats 
Governor of the Punjab on his visit to (he Maharaja, ‘whieh mara cans cour 
compliment. It was then arranged that the principal Dewan should meet me a yt 
morning to learn the propositions with which [ was charged, and regarding which id mae 
while had prepared a detailed memorandum in the vernacular, eter eee 


2. Early on the 23rd Dewan Jowala Sabai arrived, and the Proporitions were explained 


ae it and discussed with the aid 
Snlecview with principe) Minuter. Tirabim Jan, the ‘Notice oatat ae sues 
panied me. 


3. When the Dewan left me, he took with him the vern 
mission to the Maharaja and Council, and promised to do reaping eg i fee 
views. I may remark that I had, during this interview, held back in the matter of conces. 
sions by the Viceroy, save a general intimation that Hie Excellency would be prepared to 
make some, were those of the Maharaja ready and satiefactory, and hid of course reserved all 
discuesion of detnils ; and all argument regarding the claims we possessed to concessions by the 
Maharaja, the validity or otherwise of bis pretensions to levy transit duties at all upon the 
new route, o. (he measures which would be open to ue in the case of difficulties and objections 
arising on his part. 

4. Later in the day, the Maharaja paid his return visit to the Lieutenant-Governor, when 











© Anormolu clock with shade and stand. the usual “ surwanus” or congratulatory offerings 
A beck oarbte ditto ditto, fer made, I presenting Re. 3,100 on the part of 
1 roll cloth of gold. e Viceroy, after which 1 delivered the Adarita 
y aa Liger rifle Te ee and the gifls* brought from Lahore, avd then 
1 gold ombmidery anddlu cloth. accompanied the Maharaja back to the palace for 
: Baie He au vases. @ private conversation. 
lod . 





5. From the first entry of the Lieutenant-Governor inlo Kashmir the Maharaja and his 
Attitae of the Mabarsje Counei} had evidently expected that proposals of 

3 some sort were to be made to them, and J under- 

slood from His Honor that the Maharaja on various occasions dwelt upon his entire submin- 
sion and hearty loyalty to our Government, relating thal hie father’s dying advice was at all 
coals to retaiu the favor of the Brilish. 

6. In convereation with me on this oceasion, he spoke ino similar strain; showing mo 
hia troops, he eaid they were raised and equipped for our service, and that he only longed for 
an opportunity, in his porition of advance guard to our dominions, of showing his loyalty by 
leading them against our enemies ; he dilated on the services of the Jammu Contingent at 
Delhi, and his eagerness to have led them but for Sir J. Laswrence refusing bim permission ; 
and regretted the opportunities recently afforded by fortune to the Amir of Kubul of becom. 
ing useful and necessary to us, but as yet refused to himeelf. He eaid be had perused the 
memorandum given hy me to the Dewan, and that generally when willing to risk bie life for 
the British Government, what was he likely to refuse them ? At the eame time, weighty 
matters should be considered and discussed, and he would send hie Dewans to me {fu the 
morning. ‘ 

7. My replies were to the effect that “the loyalty of tho Maharaja’s house and the 
services of his Contingent were matters of notoriety ; but that he would doubtless perceive 
how much more serviceable to us and advantageous to himself it would be to avert, by the 
peaceful services we asked, the chance of our calling upon him for all the sacrifices which 
warlike operations such ag be contemplated might necessitate. At present the vast expanse of 
Turkistan beyond him was filled with people who, now the Chinese oppression was removed, 
were quile prepared Lo become friendly to us and to himself,—a result which would keep all 
enemies far from his doors ; and we looked to him to co-operate in that development of inter- 
course and of commercial relations which were certain to result iu euch frieadship.” 

8. He said that “ he quite egreed with the British Government io thie policy, and would 
heartily co-operate therein, and did not doubt that 
the result of increased intercourse would be that 
the people of Turkistan would see the advantage of close relations with the British jat the 
same time it was a pity that the eagerness which, immediately after the Chinese overthrow, 
was felt for our protection, had been then checked and cooled.” . 

@. On the forenoon of the 24th, Dewan Kirpa Rau came down, odemiy. sent by the 

Mabareja, to define and thoroughly vaderstand 
certain parts of the vernacular memorandum far. 
ing doy, and really to discuss the whole aubject and make the best 








Mabnrajx’s views regaqdiog Turkiatan. 


Interview with Dewan Kirpa Ram. 





nished by me on the prec 
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The diecussion was a long one. He urged the ea prreeanenes made 
‘i ch supposed to be the last, each to be compensated by the incrense of trad 
by the Maborsitisoncl: of which tba Government expressed iteolf entished, ‘sending Mee 
ies Ee purporting that he wae to levy duliee for the future at the new rates. He argued 
that “ now a direct relinquishmeut of revenue Was demanded which no argument coult disguise 
as being a bid for profit hereafter ; that to say that the conceasion was only for the Hindustan. 
Tarkiatan trade was absurd ; the Kashmir duties must go too uoleas the Maharaja wished to 
drive all his trade to Hindustan ; that to demar to his taxing our trade in transit woe unfair 
when we did the same by bie ouly valuable exports, shawl: and incense wood (aggregating 
eome 26 lakhe to Europe nnd China) ot the sea-board ; and that even the argument that we 
did not tax his export to Hindustan wag fallacious, a his ghee ond grain exports (aggregatin 
eome 5 lakhs) paid octroi at the towne of sale, and these articles, with the two before-mention 7 
wore hie ouly itema of trade worth mentioning.” With reference bo the concession I Proposed 
on British duty-paying articles imported into Kashwir, he denied that it wus any large item, 
‘the only such article of trade being cotton piece-goode, consumed only in Jammu, or taken 
on to Turkistan, and in either case it did not profit the Maharaja ; in the latter not even the 
mercbanta of his territory. In nocuse would it reach the ryots, the consumers, whose ndvan- 
toge would certainly have weighed sith bina. : ; ; 

10. On my part I “ dioputed the fact that euch trade as arrived at Kashroir territory or 
Peshawar and Afghanistan could be diverted from its market, or driven inlo so circuitous a 
route as that by Lahoul by a mere 4 per cent. or & per cent. duty so long ns oppressive exac- 
tione were not made.” J pointed out that “ when once the completion, at great expense lo the 
British Government, of the Lahoul route hod led the Turkistan-Hindustan traders to entirely 
adopt that line, oud thal thue their only connection with Kashmir remained the accideut of 
their crossing a sterile uninbebiled corner of that territory, doubts might very fairly have 
been raised a9 to the legilimacy of the Maharnja’s os it were shooting the trade flying, and 
exacting a transit duty for which be afforded no sort of return in the ehape of fuciltation or 
protection of such traneit ; thot our cave wae very different : in Che firet place Hindustan and 
England were one empire, duties levied im any portion of which could hardly be called 
trausit duties in the sense that the term was applied to those levied by the Maharaja : but, 
apart from that, I asserted that protection and cheap and rapid traneport over 1,500 miles 
of country afforded to the Mubnrajn’a proporty at our own cost could hardly be considered 
dearly purchueed by a 3 per cent, ad calorem duty. Where would be bie transit trade at 
all but for our armies, our police, and our elrong administration generally, and how much has 
Deen saved him in cost und duration of traneport by the substitution, under a direct puyment 
from our revenues, of the railway for such means of carriage as the Maharaja would otherwise 
have been able lo procure ?”” : 

11. These arguments wero unauswernble by tho Dewan, but I further proved his statis- 
tics to be incorrect ; “ that the export of shawls from Kashmir was 12 lakhs, not 20 lakbs, 
of which, after dedacting consumption in Hiudustan and re-export to Afghanistan and West- 
ern Turkdetan, only some 9 lakbe crossed avd paid duly ut our eca-board. That incense 
wood, so far from being 5 lakhs, bad never exceeded a lakh, and, owing to the war in China 
and depreciation consequent on adulteration with ‘Tooth’ wood had for many yeare fuiled to 
reach Hs, 20,000, and that, consequently the tolal custome dutice realised Ly us on the 
Mabarnja’s exports wae short of Re. 26,000.” These elatistics he made little attempt to deny, 
explaining merely that once upon a time the export of incense wood had been several Jakhs, ond 
that by 20 lakhs of shawla they really meant the total oudéurn, but that I was probably right 
regarding (he proportion of this which crossed the sea-board, 

12. Again, 1 showed that “their having an export of grain at all was an exceptional 
circumstance consequent on the scarcity, and that their export of ghee had never touched 2 
lakhs, That the octroi was for the very purpose of muintaining those markets in which their 
goods found eale; without euch maintenauce of markets they would find it diflicult ¢o meet 
their customere.” I also pointed out that “ of a very Jarge and protilable export, viz., wood, 
which averages three lakhs, almost the whole was brought at the river-side and paid no 
charges of any kind.” 

13, Regarding thia wood, at the subsequent interview, Jowala Sahai and Kirpa Ram said 

Discussion with Jowala Sabai regarding ontased that we “ were welcome to tax it if we liked, as the 
‘Food and taxed shawls, losa would fall on the contractora who purchased 
it etanding, and even to them would be » matter of little import, ag (he duty would go on-to 
the price and Le borne by the consumers.” On iy replying that by a like reasoning the 
duty on chawle did not affect the Maharaja, they argued confusedly that ‘ shawls had eo 
fallen in price ap not to repay the manufacturers; that there waa but a certain price to be 
obtained for them in the European markets ; aud that all charges weut out of Uhis return and 
diminished the profite of the producers.” It was uot difficult. to bring home to them the 
fallacy of this reasoning, and to chow “ that the depreciation in price resulted from adulteration 
of the staple used in the manufacture; thal while the nef raéue was the varying quantily, 
cost of traneport and other charges were certain anes, always falling on the consumer, and 
that their reduction, while increasing the cale by diminishing ihe cost to (he cousumer, 
could not affect the value'per se of the product, w , if non-remoueralive now, would remain 
equally so, (he aggregate logs meanwhile being increased by the increased sale ; avd, similarly, 
wood being remwnerative in itself, the increased sales yesulling from the lowness of cclling 
Price consequent on the non-levy of duty, incrensed the oggregate profits of the contractors, 
and enabled the Mabaraja to get so much the higher offers for the contract. That what 1 


terme he could. 
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they meant to say regarding shawls wos, that 
ie (which would be increased of courae by di 
ae es and no doubt, if they could have secured ¢! 
rere tor the ehavle over, 1,500 miles of Hindeeree ci 
3 ¢  eent., this would have been a good ground 
reet-olF for concessions of their own.” 
a J4, With regard to the concession of free cotton gooda, 
Thad offered, 1 showed that their consumption was nearly 6 lal ula 
duty had been charged on a value of 4 Inkhs at the seaboard, Rnve an aclunl remission on our 
ari of Ite. 20,000, while the protection and cheap and rapid tranaport afforded, as before 
Peained over 1,500 miles of our territory, remnined, eo to speak, a loga to us, As to auch 
remigsion not actually profiting the Maharaya, T reimted cat thee was open to him to estab. 
Teh.a monopoly, or to increase the import dntiee te Mente lestitories by the amount ave 
Fe mitted 3 though, of course, neither course coulil be called wiao or Tally profitable, 
re 15 Dr. Cayley’a returss showed that the duties on the Turkistan trade hed risen to 
Rs. 21,000 in 1868 from Rs. 16,000 in 1965 (the presout year shows n further increase), 
Supposing, a8 wae probable, that they might eventuelly have doubled, and thu» reached. the 
hi iat amount which wag realised by the Maharaja at the old oppressive ratee, still I main. 
tained that our actual concessions as before detailed, riz., Re. 20,000 duties foregone on cotton 
gooda and chenp enles thereof, reudered possible (to the benefit of the people of Belair) 'y 
‘beap, safe, and rapid Lransport afforded at our cost, and our non-lovy of duties ona Kas holt 
export tmde to Hindustan of over 8 lakhs (chasle’3 lake te Navlealon sed Khorasan, w 
Dhakhs, gheo 14 lakhe, other articles ony 4 jak, could hasdly be. regarded os on inadequate 
iesi uties of the Maharaja’s in themeelves in 5 | 
ere alt te Kine Baa could not deny, ut said that “ these coal not a raed dire 
to the Mohornja as the remission of duty on shawls ; ut that he might bi m 
vane that the codeenton which would really ueratify the Mabaraja was o territorial on.’ 
i tice the hint, and the matter dropped, PP oat 
1 a ath regard to the manner of remission fe our cotton goods, he ae soa enquiries in 
confir — : 
eserbseh, ovine’ os cotten' goods, aad ‘Torkistan were at present made in the 
i i ially for that trade, were made into Caleutta 
market at Amritsar, &., and no imports, special for uae Waving ‘European 
a bay, nor could they well be so, the merchanta holling thie trade " Crt ee 
a spon ents, IE, however, as done in Hombay for the Gulf vate Taeeetiaei canted 6 
Kesbir in the Calcutta of Horaboy:maarkets: were; on bela declare, ists advantage of the 
o wh in bon mritsar, i . 
er Sipe st Calcutta and Bombay #0 ae to onan te Leaheen eee 
e “a. ‘With reference to the other poiats of my memoranda, a lackey ‘caro should 
the Engineers deputed should either have nothing to say to ie sa cistesfereate ou, thal part 
‘ept those pointed out by the Kashmir officials, é. ¢., thal vin hal towedatiea thoy 
wa q ted for should not extend to allowing the Engineers to aec' see ouadesiee aad 
Dleneed." Te id that “ their business would lie with demarcating the ro Py aes head of he 
ores Id take it up wherever it at present left off, and carry r on! 0 at ihe: Gorenns 
ce Che i v ile : That, with regard to boundaries generally, ee tkak- whatever “the 
Seat uch lourates wo tare Gebcin euliameeh et ax tary 4c Nik stent Ds 
Kesh nr G ernment might itself claim (both he and the ae ae 5 ‘should -only 
ins conve tion referred to Shabidoolla), I personally had no dos srt bim in, whieh I could 
S cguise a ss the Maharaja coud huseell ma 2 of t he’ Karakoram’ range. With 
sink cousaive' 0 ba, further north than the southern slopes of the sh ibe eiveumictanees; and 
me et to hie T boul boundary, 1 thought it possible, Sera as 7a proposals disposing. 
ar the probly or needy end Mane ee ee saints ‘aa ae Government would not 
the Viceroy favorably to the Maharaja’e wishes on al " . 
i its ri hat quarter. , sundry alterations 
"Wit ogc Sie Jot Comtenes, Kiya Ram ond ot fr ny sae 
ovisi i i i Maharaja's mem saieel » guidance shou 
and provisions which will appear in the 1 ee anclions for tbe Commissioners’ gi ee should 
i i eee, el the Maharaja shoul 
negatived, was that, though the Banca ‘ernment, nevertheless t uid 
ro ea entation vie ach farther fustructions a he Whoweht Bt, without refere 
issue to them, ; Ba 
to our Set showed a similar carefulness of definition with regard lo the stipalatio: 
. Ki im sho r§ ; 
for We arangement for earrings apd aunyiiet. T had not failed to recapitulate the anlsiinee 
21. In the present interview with Kirpa re Tchim had from the Grst been calling 
of what I bad eaid to Jowela Sabai, and Su ct frow bim information calculated (o con 
upon all the officials, and suffering them to extras 7 eck ke 
‘bem of all that I state Sultan Ibrabima returned from a visit a“ ate aroieggr taal 
intimation that the Mingters should wait upon me mo tien prepared with them, and oe 
Bee fame, = farther sacoear ervived bet be "Tat beak to coy thst vit Uieator,fothet 
cee ee om a a goal vith every matter in train of Se ald come down at what- 
males 3 one a seeiotl T should be glad if tbe Minis ed reply thot there was no 
Se cape tes dee ae earn ie 
ver hour of the night.’ 


i the Ministers should wait 
‘urther discussion necessary, that be acceded to everything, and Lhe as 


Profila were so low as to Necessitate 
minution of charges) to afford adequate 
he eame safe, expeditious, and chenp trang 
ta less percentage on their value than- 
for asking for reduction of the export duty 


&e., which in thie interview 
khe, which, ealeulating that 
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upon me in the morning.” My vakil informed me that the Dewans were at first much 
alarmed, and that Kirpa aro, taking him aside, bad crose-questioned bim as to whether I bad 
shown any signs of diepleasure. - a . . 
23. Karly next: morning Dewans Jowala Suhai and Kirpa Ram arrived with the docu. 
Interview with the Minister for Anal settlement of mente, transintions of which, as finally fixed after 
all poiute. further discussion, are ntinched. It will be notived 
that in paragraph 2 of the Maliaraja’s memorandum the action of the surveyors is carefull: 
Comment ov paragraph L of the Mahornja’e memos limited to the line of route; also that combiuntion 
random, on the part of the carriers is distinctly barred, ag 
the Mabaraja can well undertake, the business being really in the hands of himself and the Dewars, 
24, With regard to paragraph 2 of the memorandum, I saw no object in demurring (o 
the words “for the hot weather,” whieh Were 
Comment on paragraph 2, verbally understood to mean during the passage 
of any (mders, The etipulations regarding etamp duty, fines, and imprisonment in the 
Maharajo’e jails ave in accordance wilh the epirit of treaty engagements, With regard to the 
firal, the institution of euch fees is most improbable, and depends upon the rules established 
Tor the route. Generally, with regard to these and olber concessions in view ‘of the urgency 
of finishing the matler with the utmost possible deapateh, I consider it advisable to mect the 
Moharajn’s wishes and concede the ulmoat on unimportant points, 
25, It will be noticed that neither of the provisione—1, tegarding the establishment of 
Tensone for orviseions in paragraph 8 of Maharaja's Tegulations for the guidance of the Commiesionera 





memorandum and their empowerment to carry them out, and 2, 
the non-residence within the route limits of any Kashmir official—appear on the Maharaju’s 
memorandum. 


The firet is a clerical omission in the fair copy, in the correction of which the Dewana 
begged me not: to insist as necessilating Lhe re-wriling of the paper, urging tbat the empower. 
ment of the Commissioners {o administer the route was conveyed in the word “ intizam,” 
meaning administration or government, and that the celablishment of rules for their guidance 
naturally followed, 1 acquiesced in this, na their rensoning was correct, the matter being of 
emall importance, and it was then late on Saturday, and the Liewlenant-Governor would leave 
Sialkot on Monday morning. The other point was by consent left for future settlement by 
the Commissioners proposing some practicable echeme for the avoidance of the necessity for 
Nevenue Collectors at Choosul and Roopsher, without placing the business of collection in the 
hands of the Kashmir Commiesioner, to which I demurred. 

26. The leaving the trial of cases involving only Kashmir subjeeta in the hands of the 
Mabaraja’s Commissioner, and appointing himself the final Judge in caso of difference of opi- 
nion between the Commissioners in civil and criminal suils, appeared to me to be fair, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor approved of my view, as the Maharaja justly argued the transferring of 
his jurisdiction at all to the hands of the Commissioners was a divergence from the treaty stipu- 
lotions, to which, however, be willingly acceded with the above provisos. 

27. ‘The suspicious nature of the Durbar is evidenced by the provision debarring us from 
Vasing on the present concession similar demande with regard lo other portions of bis domi- 
nions,—a precaution in reality useless, as I had carefully reserved to the British Govern- 
ment the power of changing the Chang Chenmo route for any other sbould it cee fit, in 
which case any propositions regarding such route would be made on distiueL grounds, and no 
more based on present arrangements Lhan these are.on any previous ones. ‘I'he Dewans said 
with regord to thie reservation on my part “that was a separate matter; the Mahoraja now 
merely wished particularly to provide against the separate jurisdiction arrangements, for the 
Chang Chenmo being allerwards stretched to include other portions of his territory (as noticed 
in paragraph 23), and for the game reason he wished that an outside limit for such jurisdiction 
khould now be fixed, and thal such should not be left elastic.” I demurred at first to thie 
latter, on the ground that I could form no possible estimate of the requirements of the route ; 
however they, while really appearing to see the unreasonablenesa of the point, said that “ the 
Maharnja hud been firm on these two points, being very jealous of his jurisdiction and very 

Disinelipntion of Maharaja to the jurisdiction of loath to alienate any portion of it at all, and that 
the Commissivners. he had, in fact, at one time determined to stand out 
upon the treaty engngemente with reference to thie point.” Eventually an outside width of 
two doa was acceded to. There may possibly be some dispute about Ue interpretation of a 
os, but the Surveyore con stand upon the Statute os, Moreover, as the Dewans promised, 
and likewise the Maharaja himeelf, no difficulties will be made in meeting the wishes of the 
Commissioners in every possible way, the Maharaja merely desiring to be protected against 
encroachment. 

28. Paragraph 3 of the memorandum defines the liability to duty of trade to and from the 

Comment ov paragraph 3 of Mahersje’s memoran- Maharaju’e territory, including bie royalties of 
dom, calt and borax. Paragraph 4 limits the Kashmir 

Cotuncae on paragraph a Ninbility of furniching supplies to the requirements 
of the traffic only, on the suspicion before referred {0 (paragraph 23), and in the eame view 
provides (the Dewane admitting that the country can amply supply all possible wants of tbe 
Graders) that the arrangementy for cupply shall be the beat possible, and that, in case of the 
inadequacy of Ladak, supplies may Le obtained from Kulu. 

29. l'amgraph §& of the memorandum needa no comment. I acceded to it at once. 

Comment on paragraph @ of Mabsrojn’s memo. Paragraph provides for non-interference with 
raudam. the Maharnja’s arrangements with the Chinese, ‘° 
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which my instructions did not extend, and stipulates for permission for the consumers f 
i of Forestalling the Amritsar 


pushum lo meet the supply at an int. ii + 
treavers, the Mabaraja declares bie intention of eelebinine yn I 
which ie quite legitimate. The question had arigen os tem th oe (0 the route, 
red on the putling and keeping in order of the road, and I lad cred sane ihe expenees inror- 
matter, I did not euppose that the Maharaja would desire the Gre eat eine Dut w triing 
in hie torritorice. ‘The Dewans assented, and the epecification remenlne eee es the allay 
only possible means of reimbursement which be qearding weraia provides for the 
can Proposed for (he Maharaja, save a toll 
Comment on patagraph 7, which could not be contemplated at present, Para. 
ohancersect inal © ome 
acts traversed ly (he road, 
30. Paragraph 1 of the poper of requests caused some discussion, T affirmed my con: 
ora on paragraph 1 of memorandum of re fidence that Government could never outers Jate 
sere rai bas BE (ea thus to Lie the haods of their Buccessora 5 tha, aa 

‘0 the general question of mde routes and arrangements, os before mentioned (parngraph 31 
the right of proposing some new route other than the Chang Chenmo, if hereafter f 7 » 
able, wae by no means foregone. Meanchile, érangit duties no longer remainin of ound prefer- 
no interference would be contemplated with internal duties as the: el stood. Seen Sera 
i Tbs Dewan, lawests, were urgent, and on reference to the Lieutenant-Governor, His 

ono! ected me to eay that he would su i 

considernbls effect in expediting matters, Pport the request, an assurance which, had doubliess 
41. With regard to request No, 2, I again explained the only concession which I believed. 
‘Ceitecat ioe vegiiial No, —« the Viceroy likely to contemplate, but the Dewana 

urged its inadequacy, and pressed for the remission 

of duty on chavls, or, far preferably, come other and material compensation. (This I gathered 
after iheir departure, {o be the trausfer to the Maharaja of the [llnqua of Bujwat, between the 
Chenab and Powee, and which geographically would appear to appertain to Jammu.) 1 was 
able, under authority from the Lienlenant-Governor, to inform them that His Honor would 
recommend the former, which must, of course, have been an unexpected concession for them, 
though they then affected to lightly regard it a3 compared with the transfer of Dujwat. 
With reference to No. 3, I wae able to partly 
satisfy them by informing them that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor regarded the withdrawal of the Ladak Officer as eventually certain, he being 

no longer necessary with a British Commissioner on the Chang Chenmo route. 

32. Finally, the Dewans expresced Beneelve ealiefied, and agreed op the part of the 

Maharaja to accept the memoranda os they atood 
after this discussie, and to transcribe and "heliver 
to me for submission to Government, and I accompanied them to the Lieutenaut-Governor’s 
presence to announce the settlement of the business in hand. Matters having arrived at this 
salisfaclory issue, the Lieutenant-Governor decided to start at once, and I was directed to 
follow when the papers were fairly drawn up. 

83. I accompanied the Mabaraja home after bis leave taking with the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor a couple of houra Inter, and he expressed hix 
pleasure at having been able to meet the wishes of 
the Viceroy, and his gratification at the honor done him in the deputation of a special agent 
instead of merely conveying the orders by #éari¢a or through the Local Government (the 
Dewans had previously dilated on this point). He hinted distantly at his wish about the 
Niaqua of Bujwat in saying that “all his family cared for was increase of dignity, and were 
willing to pay any price for it.” 

34, While at the palace the Dewans produced the original muratifa of 1863, in which, 
‘after stating the reduced duties, sic R. Montgo- 
mery undertook to propose “ that the Maharaja 
should be repaid for his concession by obtaining sativfaction of the debt then owed him by 
the British Government, iu the ehape of land in the Bujwat Tllaqua, to” such extent as that 
twenty years’ revenue thereof should represent the principal of the debt; or, if the Supreme 
Government did not approve thie, tbat half the yearly toss, a2 shown by the returns, to accrue 
from the new tariff, should be borne by the British Government till the increase of the trade 
made up for it;” but no comment was then made op it by the Maharaja or myself as regards 
the present negotiations. 

Li ‘The MBsharaja further referred to iy aplesmaninens of he an year at the: Ladakh 

geney, reaullin, rom the complain’ ering: 

Mabaraja’s dificultics with the Ladak agent. nada Tecet to Government without being referred 
to him (and on this point the Dewans also dwelt both before and after this converealion), and 
begged “that any matter in which the new Commissioner might be dissatistied or might 
require assistance, &c., might, in the firet instance, be referred to him, and he promised never 
to fail to meet their wishes.” He reiterated thie, and I coid that I would bring bia request 
to the Viceroy’s favorable notice. Ny * 7 

'36. On the morning of the 26th, Dewan Kirpa Ram ngaia came down Lo press npon 

me the matter of Bujwat. He snid that, 

Request regarding “ Bujwat.” although the debt in payment of which Sir 

Ri. Montgomery had proposed to transfer Dujwat bod since been liquidated, the Sabie Has 

most gladly give back the money, and all interest ever paid thereon, ae a: bein : is faore 
if he could oblain Bujwatas a set-off for his present concessivns,—not thut the tract wa 





Request No. 3. 


Conclusion of the negotiation. 


Interview with the Maharaja. 


Sie R. Montgomery’s arrangement of 1869. 
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he alone, but that the transactions would plainly show his favor with 
tan oe ra tS caeeequently, redound to his honor. He pointed out that even the 
alternative compensation proposed by Sir R. Montgomery had not been granted, on the 
Mubaraja’s claims to compensation admitted by argument that the increnee of trade would be 
the Punjab Qorernment. ___ dultieieut (o recoup the Maharaja; when, however, 
it began to do, further enecessive reductions of duty wero called for, aud eventually now the 
dutios were altogether abolished ; that he had therefore a claim to compensation for former 
losses op Sir H. Montgomery's own written admission, and (hat the cession of tracts of lund in 
compensation of such losses was supported by precedent. 

37, In reply, F gave bim distinetly | to understand that, “ though, of course, I would 
bring this request. to His Excellency’s notice, I felt confident that, in the face of the repealed 
ordera from the Home Government on the eubject of making over to Native Governments 
tmets in which rights have grown up uoder our rule, the Licutenant-Governor wae un- 
likely lo support the request.” On this Kirpo Ram remarked “thot ‘ Bujseat’ having 
deen till recently in Raja Tej Sing’s jagir, no euch rights as I referred to could bave grown 
up.” I then added “ that os regards the Viceroy, 1 was confident that when he inetructed me 
fo offer the remiesion on English duty-paying goods as the concession which he was prepared 
to make to the Maharaja, he had duly considered all other points on which concessioue were 
likely (0 be songht by His Highness.” : 

‘98, In the course of the afternoon I paid a visit of ceremony to the Maharaja, in which 

_ he urged upon me to bring hie memorandum of 

Vielt to the Maharaja, requeste to the favorable notice of the Viceroy, and 

again dwelt on his “ gratification at the deputation of a special officer upon this occasion, and 

the pleasure of having dealings with a Viceroy who, as report said of Lord Mayo, understood 

how (o treat the Princes and Chiefs of India in a manner calculated to maintain bis own dignity 
and increase theirs.” 

39. Throughout the proceedings I had been obliged to hurry the Dewans more than ig 
consistent with etiquette, to enable me to reach Scalkote with the papers for submission to the 
Lievtenant-Governor before he left that station for Madhopore on the 20th, and I succeeded 
this day in decliving atl the civilities and entertainments offered by the Maharaja and getting 
wy doparture fixed for the afternoon of the 27th. 

40. Accordingly, on the forenoon of the 27th, I proceeded to pay my farewell visit, and 

sai received the Lhilluta of dismissal and the ééarita 
Facemell visit. from the Maharaja. During the visit be enid 
“(hat be had accepted a loss to plesae the British Government, and be entirely depended upon 
me lo be his recommender and supporter with that Government, and to lay his views and 
wishes fully and favornbly before them ; that of course as we wished for a friendly Turkistan 
border, he wished it too: at the same time he hoped I would impress on the British Govern~ 
ment how eager he was, eupposing any other conlingency to arise, to show his zeal in their 
service.” All this I promised to do, and said that “ the Government, I was convinced, Felt as 
sure of bis loyalty as I myself did.’ He said he saw uo necessity for further record of the 
points fixed (han that conveyed in his memorandum, and the exchange of ‘t4aritas accepting 
the same. 

41, IT then said good-bye, and, going to my quarters with Dewan Kirpa Ram, went 
finally over the fair copies of the memoranda, 
noticed but passed over the omission referred to 
in paragraph 29, and attached my sigoalure in verification of copies of them to be retained 
by the Maharaja, I then considered it due to myself to convey through the Dewave to the 
Mabaraja “my regrets at being compelled to urge bim to the extent which the shortness of 
my time bad necessitated, and my sense of the courtesy nevertheless displayed by himself and 
the Durbar throughout the negotintions.”” 

42. Proceeding the same night to Sealkote, I reported the termination of my mission to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and next day after 
translation of the memoranda in the Punjab Sec- 
retariat for transmission to Government, received His Honor’s permission to proceed with the 
originals to Calcutta, and submit according te promise the Maharaja’s viewe and wishes {o 
the Viceroy personally, and in detail, with such urgency (as 1 had reserved when taking leave 
of the Mabaraja) as consisted with my duty to Government. 





Exchange of copice of the memornds. 


Departure for Sealkote. 


¢ APPENDIX 14 (see p. 135). 


No. 788 P, dated 16th May 1870, 
NOTIFICATION—By the Government of Indie, 


The following treaty between the British G. 
Ranbir Singh, G.C.S.1., Mabaraja of Tainan nd Keabu 
ation :— 


Fonrston Deer, 


ent and His Highness the Maharaj 
mir, is published for general inform: 


Treaty between the British Government and His Hicuwess Mauaraza &. : 
Mukaraja of Jammu aud Kashmir, his heird and ruccenors, exceuled ne te 
Tuowas Dovoras Foustrn, C.B., in virtue of the full powers vested in hin by He 
Hercellency the Right Hon'ble Ricuann Soutuwert Bourse, Earl of Mayo, Vite a 
Ayo of Mongeroer, Baron aoe of Nose, K.P,GMSAL, PC, Bon Ke "Bo., Pier 
and Governor General of India, and on the other part, by His Hiounee 
Hanon Sinan, aforesaid, in pereon, SRE Ag ee Mlnaas 





&o., Ficeray 
Mant ABAJA 


* Wireneas in the interest of the bigh contracting parties and their respecti bj i 
is deemed desirable to afford greater fa ea than at present exist for the derclonen eat 


security of trade wilh Eastern ‘Turkistau, ‘the following Articles have, with this object, been 
agreed upon :— J 





Articie I, 


‘With the consent of the Mnabataja, officers of the Dritish Goverament will be appointed 
to survey the trade-routes tbrongh (he Maharaja’s territories from the British frontier of 
Lahoul to the territories of the Ruler of Yarkand, including the route vif the Chang Chenmo 

_valley. ‘The Maharaja wil depute an officer of his Government to accompany the surveyors 
and will render them all the assistance in his power. A map of the routes surveyed will be 
made, an altested copy of which will be given to the Maharaja. 


Annicte IT. 


Whichever route towards the Chang Chenmo valley shall, after examination and survey 
aa above, be declared by the British Government to be the best suited for the development of 
trade wilh Enslern Turkistan, aball be declared by the Maharaja to be a free highway iu 
perpetuity and at all times for all travellers and traders. 


Anticie Il. 


For the supervision and maintenance of the road in its entire length through the Maha- 
taja’s torritories, the regulation of traffic on the free highway described in Article II, the 
enforcement of regulations that may be hereafter agreed upon, aud the settlement of disputes 
between carriers, traders, travellers, or others using thnt road, in which either of the partics 
or both of them are subjects of the Britich Government or of any Foreign State, two Com- 
Taisviouers shall be annually appointed, one by the British Government and. the other by the 
Maharaja. In the discharge of their duties and as regards the period of their residence, the 
Commissioners aball be guided by such rules as are now separately framed, and may from time 
to time hereafter. be laid down by the joint authority of the British Government and the 
Maharaja, 


Anticte IV, 


The jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall be defined by a line on each side of the road 
at a maximum width of two Statute os, except where it may be deemed by tho Com- 
micsioners necessary to include @ wider extent for grazing grounds. Within thie maximum 
width, the Surveyors appointed under Article 1 shall demarcate and map the limits of 
jurisdiction which may be decided on by the Commissioners as most suitable, including 
grazing grounds; and the jurisdiction of the Commissioners shall not extend beyond the lichits 
so demarcated. ‘The land included within these limite shall remain in the Mahoraja’s indepen- 
dent possession; and eubject to the etipulations contained in this treaty, the Maharaja shall 
continue to possess the same rights of full sovereignty therein as in any other part of his 
territories, which rights sball not be interfered within any way by the Joint Commissioners. 


Articta V. 


‘The Maharaja agrees to give all possible assistance in enforcing the decisions of the 
Commissioners and in preventing the breach or evasion of the regulations established under 
Article ILT. 








Aaricte VI. 


The Maharaja agrees that any person, whetber a subject of the British Government, or 
of the Mabaraja, or of the Ruler of Yarkand, or of any Foreiga State, may settle at any 


lace within the jurisdiction of the two Commissioners, and may provide, keep, maintain, and 
let for bire at different stages, the means of carriage and transport for Lhe purposes of Lrade. 


Articie VII. 


The two Commigsioners shall be empowered to establish eupply depdls, and to authorise 
other persons to ealablish eupply depOts at such places on the rond as may appear to them 
suitable; to fix the rates at which provisions shall be sold to traders, carriers, settlers, and 
others, ahd to fix the rent to be charged for the use of any rest-houses or serais that may be 
established on the road, The officera of the British Government in Kulu, &e., and the 
officers of the Mabaraja in Ladakh shall be instructed to uso their best endeavours to supply 
provisions on the indent of the Commissioners at market rates, 


Aaricte VIII, 








The Maharaja agrees to levy no transit duly whatever on the aforesaid free highwny ; 
and the Mabaraja further agrees to abolish all transit duties levied within his territories on 
gooile (manemitted in Lond, through His Highness’s territories from Eastern Turkistan to India 
or rice veraé on which bulk may not be broken within the territories of His Highness. On 
goods imported into, or exported from, His Highness’s Lerritory, whether by the aforesaid free 
highway or any other route, the Maharaja may levy such import or export dutics ns he may 
think fit. 3 

Anticis IX, 

The British Government agree to levy no duty on goods transmitted in bond through 
Brilieh India to Eastern Turkistan, or to the territories of His Highness the Maharaja. The 
British Government further agree to abolish the export duties now levied on shawls and other 
textile fabrics manufactured iu the lerritories of the Mabaraja and exported to countries beyond 
the limits of British India. 








Articte X. 


This treaty, consisting of ten Articles, hae this day been concluded by Thomas Douglas 
Forsyth, C.B., in virtue of the full powers vested in him hy His Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Richard Southwell Rourke, Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Monycrower, Baton Naas of 
Naas, K.P, G.M.S.1., P.C., &., &e., Viceroy and Governor General of India, on the part of 
the British Government, und by His Highness Maharaja Hanbir Singh, aforesaid ; and it 
is agreed that a copy of this ‘Treaty, duly ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and (o- 
vernor General of Jadia, shall be delivered to the Maharaja on or before the 7th September 
1870, 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged nt Sealkote on the second day of April in the year 
sf our Lord 1870, corresponding wilh the 28nd day of Byrakh Sumbut 
827, 

This Treaty wns ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy aud Governor General of 
India at Sealkote, on the 2nd day of May, in the year 1870. 


The following rules for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners appointed under Article 
III of the above treaty are published for gencral information :— 


Rules for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners appointed for the new route fo Eastern 
Turkistan, - 


I.—Ae il ia impossible, owing to the character of the climate, to retain the Commissioners 
throughout the yon the period during which they eball exercise their authority shall be taken 
1o commence on 15th May, and to end ou Ist December, or till euch further Lime as {he passage 
of traders renders their residence on the road necessary. 

1I,—During the absence of either Cormiesioner, cases may be heard and decided by the 
other Commissioner, subject to appeal to the Joint Commirsioners. 

111—In the months when the Joint Commissioners are absent, i.¢., between lst 
December and 15th May, or the dates that may hereafler be determined, all eases which may 
ariné chall be decided by the Wazir of Ladakh, subject to appeal to the Joint Commissioners. 

1V.—The Joint Comnissioners eball uot interfere in casea other than those which affect 
tbe development, freedom, and eafety of the trade, and the objects for which the treaty is 
concluded, and in which one of the parties or both are either Brilish wubjecte, or subjecte of a 
foreign State. 

V.—lu civil disputes the Commissioners shall have power to dispose of all eaces, whatever 
be the value of the property in litigation. 

V1.—When the Commissioners agree, their decision shall be final in all cases. When 
they are unable to axree, the parties shall have the right of nominating a single arbitrator, 
and shall bind themselves in writing to abide by hiv award: should the parties not be able to 
agree upon @ single arbitrator, each pacty sball name one, and the two Commissioners shall 
name a third ; and the decision of the majority of the arbitratore shall be final. 

VII.—In criminal cases of the Lind relerred Lo in clause 4, the powers of the Com- 
taissioners shall be limited to offences euch ag in Hritieh Territory would be tried hy a subordi- 
nate Magistrate of the firet class, and as far as possible the procedure of the Criminal Pro- 
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cedure Code shall he Followed. Cases of a maore heinous hind i 

special Inwe regarding religion in Kashmir should ba made over coke Mange fo taal it 

he accused be not a European Brilish wahject s in the Intter care ho should. be Forwarded’ u 

the nearest Dritih Court of competent jriadction for til _oe 
VETI.—All fines levied in crimival cases, and all ela i i i 

rater in force for civil auile in the Maharnju’s dominions! alall bec chie seeping, to the 


i jw’s dominions, ahall be credited i 
Treasury. Peraons sentenced to imprisonment shall, if British subjecta, be ie net 
British ale ar nol British subjects, the offenders shall be made over for imprisonment in the 
‘a Jails, 


1X.—If any places come within the line of road from which the 
supplied with fuel, or wood for building purposes, the Joint Cause ppeet 
with the Wazir of Ladakh that those auppliea are not interfered with, . 

X.— Whatever transactions take place within the limita of the road sball be considered 
to tefer to goods in bond. IE @ trader opens bia lord, and dieposes of o portion, ho shall aot 
be eubject to auy duty, eo long aa the goods are not taken for consumption into the Maharaja's 
territory across the line of road. And goods left for any length of time in the line of road 
subject to the juriediction of the Commissioners shall be free. 

I.—Where a village lies within the jurisdiction of the Joint Commissionera, then as 
regarde the collection of revenue, or in any ease, where there is necessity for the interference 
of the ueual Revenue authorities in matters having no connection with irade, the Joint Com. 
missioners have no power whatever to interfere; but lo prevent misunderstanding, it is 
advisable that the Revenue officials should first communicate with the Joint Commissioners 
before proceeding to take action against any person within their jurisdiction, The Joint 
Commiasioners can then cxercise their discretion to deliver up the person sought, or to make 
a summary enquiry to ascertain whether their interference is necessary or nol, 

XI1I.—The Maharaja agrecs to give He. 6,000 thie year for Lhe conatruction of the road 
and bridges ; and in future years His Highness agrees to give Re. 2,000 per annum for the 
maintenance of the road and bridges. Similarly for the repairs of serais, a aum of Rs, 100 per 
annutn for ench gerai will be given. Should further expendilure be necessary, the Joint Com- 
missioners will submit a special report to the Maharajs, and ask for a epecific grant. This 
money will be expended by the Joint Commissionera, who will employ free labor at market 
rates for this purpose. The officera in Lndalth and in British Territory ehall be inatructed to 
use their best endeayours to supply laborers on the indent of the Commissioners al market 
rates. No tolls shall be levied on Lhe bridges on this line of road, 

XI1.—Ae o temporary arrangement, and until the line of road has been demarcated, or 
Lill the end of this year, the Joint Commissioners shall exercise the powers described in these 
rules over several roads taken by the traders through Ladakh from Lahoul and Spiti. 











APPENDIX 15 (see p. 142). 


i the refund of duty on goods exported from British territory to Kashmir o 
Rules to provide for the refer of iat Turkisten) vid Kaehmir. f 


e Rules are framed to give effect to Article IX of the Treaty between the British 

ecru and Hie Highness the’ Mabarajo of Jammu and Kashmir, dated 2nd May 1970, 

by which the British Government agrees to levy no duty on govde transmitted in bond 

through British India to Central Asia or to the territories of His Highness the Maharaja. 

2. The places agreed upon between the Punjab Government and the Maharaja of Kash. 
mir as the places where goods may be deelared aud ecaled for transmission in bond, and where 
refund of duty may be claimed under these rules, are Calcutta, Bombay, and Amritsar, 
Goods inteuded for Turkistan may be declared, sealed, &e., at these three places, and also at 
Sultanpur, io the Kulu tehsil of the Kangra district. ; 

9. Any merchant trading oo his own account, and any merchant or agent trading on 
account of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who wishes to claim the refund of duty allowed by 
these rules, may apply to the Collector of Customa of Coloutta or Bombny or the Deputy 
Commissioners of Amritear aud Kangra, se the case may be, for {bo same in the following 
manner :— 

4. The goods intended for export {o Kashmir or Turkistan (Central Asia) are to be 
declared on invoices, and opportunity is to be given to the Collector or Deputy Commissioner 
to inspect them iE required. ‘The packages are to De sealed in presence of the Collector or an 
officer authorised by him. : 

5. Goode sealed at Calcutta or Bombay must not break bulk anywhere before they reach 
the Kashmir border, or Sultanpur, in the Kangra district. 

6. Goods intended for Kashmir or Central Asia, aud which are required lo break bulk 
on the route up-country, may more couveniently be declared, sealed, &¢., ot Amritsar, 

7. The duty of which a refund ie claimable under these rules is the cusloms duty speci- 
fied in the Schedules of Act V1 of 1668 (the Consolidated Cuetome Act). The amount of 
euch duty ehall be calculated at the values assigned to goode in those Schedules. 

8. The Collector, as aforesaid, will furnish (he applicant with a cerlificnte in the annexed 
form A., specifying the numbere on the packages sealed by bim or under. his orders, the kind 
of goods, the gross weight, the destination, and the amount of duty to be refunded in the 
event of the gocds reaching the Kashmir border, or the station of Sultanpur, intact. The 
Collector will keep a register of euch certifienles in serial order. 

9, The gouds may then be conveyed by any route the applicant chooses, There is no 
restrivlion as to routes, but refunds are only claimable al the place where the packages were 
sealed, i.e, Caleutta, Bombuy, aud Amritsar, for the Koshmnir trade, and Sultanpur for the 
direct trade to Turkistan, on production uf the invoice duly atteated by the Customs officers 
of His Highness the Maharaja or by the official appointed on that bebalf at Sultanpur, in 
Kulu. 

10, On arrival of the goods within the boundaries of Kashmir, the Customs officials of 
the Maharaja at the borders uf Hie Highness the Maharajo’s territory on the various routes 
into Kashmir will examine the packages to see that the cents are untampered witb, and that 
the number and weight of packages corresponds with the certificate, and will endorse the 
certifiente accordingly. 3 

11. The owner, or his agent, will then be entitled to present (his certificate to the Collec- 
for at Calcutta, Hombay, or Amritsar, as the case may be, and oblain puyment of the amount 
of duty stated thereia. 

12. In the case of goode sent lo Turkiston vid Kulu, the owner, or agent, may present 
(he certificate for payment at the Sultanpur tebsil after furnishing proof to the teheildar 
tkat the goode have left the limite of the tehsil in the direction of Turkistan. Further 
detailed arrangements on this last point will be made by the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 


Invoice of Goods for tranamiszion in bond through British India to the Territory of His Highness 
0 




















the Maharaja of Kavhmir and Jammu from t 
1 2 3 4 6 6 
' 
No, ot In} Specification of | Weightof | Rete of duty | Amount of | Grass weight of 
voice, foods. goods. chargeable. duty. packager. Femaare: 





Attestation of 
Custome officials 
of His Bighoem 
the Mabaraje. 











Rewe of Office, 
Date of delivery. 


APPENDIX 16 (eee p. 144). 


No. 1390G., dated Simla, 6th July 1875, 
NOTIFICATION—By the Government of Indin, Foutian Depantuent. 


The following revised rules for givin, i 
Britih Government and His Highness the Sat pte oF {he Treaty between the 
1870, in respect to the refund of duty on goods exported from British teen’, Cf 20d May 
or Central Asia ofd Kashruir, having received the canction of Hie Ex sere te Xeshmie 
General in Council, are published for general information :— neetieney the Governor 

I, The places agreed upon between the Punjab Government fi 
mir as the placea where goods may be declared and sealed econ Mosby 
these rules, are Calcutta, Dombay, and Amrilaar. Gooda intended for Central en a — 
oad saunseceled at these three places, and also at Sullanpur in the Kulu tehsil of the 

II. Any merchant trading on hie own account, and any merchant 7 
account of the Maharaja of Kashmir, ia entitl , claiti el i eae eding on 
ah a herelottes desorine nit i# entitled to claim refund of duty under these rolex 

IL, The goods intended for export to Kashmir or Central Asi 
invoices, and opportunity shall be iver to the Collector or Dany Cen he 
official at Sultanpuc appointed on that behalf, to inupect them ag required. ‘The + ts oe 
shall be sealed in Presence of the Colleator or Deputy Coramissioner, or an officer suthorised 

im, or in the case of pucl 3 declared at Sul i i 
notated ote package: lave tanpur in the presence of the official 

IV, Goods sealed at any of the placea mentioned in Rule I must not bi i 
the ecate shall have been examined and dertifcates attested by one of the flciels dounriel in 
Rule 1X ; otherwise all claim to refund of duty will be Forfeited. 

V. Goods intended for Kashmir or Central Asia, but contained in packages which it is 
necessary or desired to open ou the route up-couutry from eea-ports, may more conveniently 
be deolared, sealed, &., at Amritsar or Sultanpur. 

VI. The duty of which o refund is tlaimable under these rules is the customs duty 
specified in the Schedules of the Indian Tariff Act in force for the time being. The amouut 
of such duty shall be calculated at tho values assigned to goods io those Schedules. 

VII. In the cave of gooils sealed and declared at Caleutta or Bombay the officers em- 
powered to grant certificales, and in the case of goods sealed and declared at Amritsar the 
Deputy Commissioner, and in the case of goods sealed aod declared at Sultanpur the official 
appointed on that behalf at Sullanpur, will furaish the applicant with o certificate in the 
annexed form (a) specifying the numbers on the packagea sealed by him or under his orders, 
the kind of goods, the gross weight, tho destination, and the amount of duty to be refunded 
in the event of the goods reaching Srinagar, Jammu or Leh, as the case may be, intact. 
The officers appointed to grant certificates should be furnished with the customs import tariff 
of fixed values, and with regard to ad valorem goods should be cautioned to investigate the 
claim as to drawback go ae not to give drawback on the actual value of goods ae laid down say 
st Amritsar or Sultanpur, which would include the cost of carriage from the see-port at those 
places. Drawback should not be given on more than the customs tariff value at the port of 
importation, 

ra officers empowered to grant certificates will keep a register of euch certificates in 
serial order (B). 

VIII. When the certificate described in the preceding section shall have been granted, 
and the goods duly scaled, they may be conveyed by uny route the applicant chooses, 

IX. The holder of certificate granted under rule VI1 will only be entitled to claim a 
refund on such certificate after it has been attested either— 

(1) by the custome official! of Hie Highness the Maharoja on arrival of the goods at 

Jammu or Srinagar of His Highness’ dominions, or 

(2) by the British Joint Commissioner at Leh on arrival of the goods at Leb. . 

When any of the above-named officials are called upon to attest the certificate, they will 
examine the packages to sce that the eeala are untampered with, and that the number and 
weight, o£ packages correspond with the certificate accorded. 

X. The owner, or hie agent, moy then present this certificale either to the British Joint 
Commissioner at Leb, or in the case of gaode sented and declared at Caleutta or Bombay, to 
the Collector at Calcutta or Bombay respectively, or in the ease of goods scaled and declared 
at Amrilsar to the Deputy Commissioner at Amritsar, and obtain payment of the amount of 
duty stated therein. No refuuds will be paid at Sultanpur. 









1 " Izeation af the wali offic! at present as Fallon ;— 
Norn The same and ss Sound, Vert Singh. 2 pustare. 
a Hod wing, Parmer of Corton 

Any change Jn thelr name ation will be motltied in the Gazette, +6 
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APPENDIX 18 (cee p. 63, 





1, On the 27th August 1869, Mr. Hayward wrote to the Viceroy’s Pri 
asking, on behalf of the Royal Geographteal Society of London, thet the Geen 
India would facilitate and countenan 


ice in the four following modes bie i : 
expedition into the Pamir Steppe :— mg modes hie intended exploring 





I.— Would advance him a sum of money to enable him to make an earlier etart 
than could be effected by waiting for the receipt of such sum from the Geo- 
graphical Society in England, 

11.—Would allow him to purchase some half dozen 
nished with them on hire. 

1JI.—Woull allow him to purchase some old Government arme 
ag presents to the Kirghia Chiefe, &e. 

IV.—Would request (he Maharaja of Kashmir, through the Lieutenant-Govervor of 
the Punjab, to furnish him with the ueccssary orders to obtain oupplies ae Fur as 
hia territory extends into Gilgit, and not to throw obstacles in Ube way 
of obtaining the supplica necessary for the onward journey. 


2, The Government of India (No. 1875, dated 27th September 1869) replied that it 
would be impossible to comply with the four requests preferred, cepcecially with that concern- 
ing the Mabaraja of Kashmir, without giving t» Mr. Hayward’s journey an official characler, 
or, at any rate, wilhout affording the Chiefs and tribes beyond our frontier grounds for eup- 
posing that he was an authorised or accredited Agent of the British Government, 

Looking to the difficulties of the route and to the impossibility of guarantecing travel 
lara, however experienced, against serious tisk or obstruction in the districte which Mr. Hay- 
ward proposed to visit, Government regretted that it could uot give official sanction to the 
project which he had iu view. ; 

‘The request and the refusal were communicated to the Sceretary of State in despatch 
No. 335, dated 11th October 1869. 

8. On the 2nd October Mr. Hayward wrote exploining his reasons for intending, even 
without the assistance ol Government, to promeed vid. Gilgit to the Pamir Steppe, with a view 
of deciding its configuration and settling its hydrography. 

This as communicated to the Seeretary of State in No, 354, dated 18th Optober 1849. ~ 

4 In the epring of 1870 Mr. Hayward explored uearly the whole of the basing of the 
Gilgit and Ynein rivers, and wrote that he was particularly well treated by the Ghief of 
Yasin, Mir Walli Khan, mecting at his hands with " a most favourable reception aod 
friendly assurances.” He found that the Darkote Pass, leading into Wakhan and the basin 
of the Oxus, was etill closed with snow, and would not be practicable for laden animals till 
May or June. Thinking it risky staying in Yasin till the passes opened, he relurned Lo Gil- 
git, anid wrote from thence (22nd March) that he found that tha Mabaraja’s officials there, 
in order to serve their own purposes, had caused a report to be spread thal he had been eet 
dered in Yasin, and had sent off orders to Astor for (he force there to march at once to Gilgit 
for the purpose of invading Yasin. His return stopped them and they were then hurrying 
Gack, but not befure he bad ascertained the truth of the movement. : eo 

5. From Gilgit he returned (o Kashmir aud Murree, There the Viceroy saw an ae 
April last, and took the opportunity of poin' out to him some of the dangers and di 1 
culties which, even under the most {nvourable circumstances, he would have to pita 
did everything in bis power, short of absolute interdiction, to dissuade him from undertaking 

i venturous journey. 7 
ne “aie the Pionces of the Oth May there appeared. a letter sigued by Mr. Hayward, sud 
dated Yusio, 7th Murch, describing: He cruise atch he asseverated the Kashmir troop 
mitted daring their invasion of Yasiv in . 
a Pn By tha Viceroy’s direction @ letter (No. 7J0P., dated 16th oy) ee theredpon 
wrilten lo Mr. Hayward, pointing cue dl Oe alreuly sone See er 
much euhanced by the publication of the letler, and most strong: ‘a sat wiocigees Aud 
ig journey till he could receive further instructions from the Roya eographical S ye An 
ace tery earned ey es lal whee 
R. Murchison and strongly advise him to forbid Mr, rn 1 Wa weite 
ly that Sir R. Murchison woul 
The Secretary of State (14th May) telegraphed in reply hat was best for his eatety, 
‘ayward, and Uhat meanwhile Government should do wha! att 
© Mi i H deapateh (No, 26, Secret, dated 17th May) to the Seerolary: of State, oe Oe 
ernment of Indio explained theit reasons in detail. They ope el peoneaditer of eh6 
Hayward’s e(stements might be exagyerated, and said that the i eee Pr ee ttee athich, 
Boa os rf we natnges 
ave of them. Be thal as it m is : Ser ea eaa 
Ne aeeag thencone when known lo the eubjects of the Maharaja of Kashmir—and it ; 
impossible to prevent them from being known— 


i ila 
7 ite Fealii f intenso irritation and resentment amoug 6 wi 
waa site lings of iene scl wil aecomaly bet oly Os 





Commissariat mules, or tu be fure 


ond ammunition lo give 








oe disposed to weigh 
of penonal danger to 
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: . bat great risk that tho Maharaja himeelf may be compromised. Shoald any miefortone bef 
He Feyeard ene ihe lira of tho Kerhanir Uersitorice, or avan efter ho hea crossed the ill-defined freer 


tier, it ould sascredly be ullributed by many to tho Mubaraja's reventment.” 


For Mr. Hayward’s own safety, therefore, and in fairness to the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
it had seemed necessary to advise Mr. Hay ward to postpone his further journey Lill he re. 
ceived iuatractiona from the Geographical Society, Mensures had recently been taken to 


open up communicatione with Turkistan. 


™ Unless their sucoos ull be retarded by the jealousy and distrust which (he publication of Mr. Haywward’s 
reports was nalurnlly calculated to oxcile, Gorernment felt anoured that tho unexplored regione of Tur 
would ine very short Line beoome easily accessible to travellers and trader of overy clnes, and Ube info 
lou, now sought through difficulty and danger, becomo nvailablo without risk. Government wae propared 
give nll assintance lo the immediale prosecution of endeavours to acquire accurate and acientific information 
Togarding Uhoxe regions; but it could not conduce to the attainment of this object, or be for the interest of 
tho public, that the euccess of the efforts made at great trouble aud expense to opeu up those regions lo the 
commerce of tho world, ehould be endangered by such public etalemente os Mr. Hayward had made." 














8. On the 90th May Mr. Hayward wrote to the Foreign Seeretary from Srinagar to 
eay that the publication of his Jetter in the Pioneer was entirely iv opposition to his wishes 
and inelructions, and that he had deemed it right, after learning the views of Government to 
offor to Sir R, Murchison to sever his connection with the Roynl Geographical Society, eo aa 
to relieve it from all responsibility on hia account. But though fully alive to the perile which 
he might meet with, he declined to abandou his entorprise, ,. At the same time he seut o copy 
of a letter addreased to the Editor of the Pioneer, oxpressivo of his regret that his former 
Jelter, which wae intended only for information, should have been printed in the form in which - 
it waa received, ‘This letter was published in the Pioneer of 2ud June last. 

10. The Foreign Secretary (No. 64P., dated 10th June) replied to Mr. Hayward that, 
whether bis letter had been published in the Pionser against his wiahes or not, the eflect was 
the same, and that Government still considered that the difficulties of hia journey had been 
evhanced thereby. 

"TE," it was added, “ koowing the opivion of His Excellonoy in Council, you atitl resolve on prosecuting 
your journey, it must be oloarly undoretond thot you do ao on your own reaponsibilily.” 

It was at the eame time explained to Mr. Hayward that (he Viceroy made theae remarks 
with no other object than what was dictated by anxiety for his poraonal safety, and by a 
siucere desire for the ultimate aueceas of the most interesting exploration in which he was 
engaged. 

11. “ Preparing! for his eecond journey to Yasin, Mr. Hayward firat wrote lo Mir Wali from Kashmir, 
the letter being by post (o Gilgit, whore it wna given over to a inan of Mir Wali's on the 25th May, 
Mr, Hayward bimeelf reached that place on the 7th July, and loft it for Yunin onthe Oth: Ubiv Lime he had o 
larger amount of baggage, his camp being carried by 33 coolies ; he had tho following people with bim in 


service:-— 
‘A Monsbi, two Kashmiris (Kbaneanch ond Chupprasi), two Pathaos, whom at (his time be took on 


to ole 
ole 














non the 19Uh July; the luetdirect communica: 
r Smyly. 

departire, a lelter from Mir Wali was received at 
, and it was not quite known which way be bad 





belioved that, meking long marches, he reached Y 
{ion was a letler received from the frontier, addreaned to M 

12. “On tbe 20th July, 20daye after Mr. Hay 
Gilgit, easing that the Sabib bad stayed but Uwe days in 
gone, whether to Badekaban or to Mungo.” 


13, At starting from Srinagar on the 18th June, he had written to eay that he did not 
believe there was any great danger in the way of bis expedition, The Mabaraja of Kashmir : 
did uot share this belief, for he told Sir Henry Durand— ‘ 
“Chat auch were his relalions with the lerritories beyond Gilgit that he had en oured lo dissuade Mr. Hay- 
ward (rom attempting that ronte,and bod plainly told bim that he, the Maharaja, could not be reuponeible for 
Mr. Hoyward’e safely in the countries whero bis influence and control practically ceased.” 

14. Ica Bahadoor® wrote (12th August) from Payal to Hoshiara, the Kashmir Com-* 
mander of Gilgit, then ou a business visit to Hunga, that on the 10th Auguet he had heard 
a report of Mr, Hayward’s murder by Mir Wali,* and that on the 12th Auguat the news 
was corroboraled. The newe-wriler at the Fort Sheer in Payal gave (he eame account und the + 
following particulars regarding the corroborative report: Certain men on their way back | 
from Yusin to Payal® had been told by the people of the Fort Roshun that Mr. Hayward 
had Leen giveu coolies by Mir Wali and had started off for Goorchal on the Pamir Steppe 
in Badakbshan; that Mir Wali did not show respect to Mr. Hayward, and that no presenta 
were interchanged; thal Mir Wali seut troops after him, who, when he had arrived in the 
Goorchal territory by the Darkote road, killed him and brought back his property to Yasin; 
that Mir Wali wow repented of the deed, had sent for troops from Chitral, had strengthened 
the forta, and uarded the roade, Isa Dahadoor eaid be had sent spies both secretly aud openly 
to Yusin to get avthentic iutelligence, The Mabaraja sent this intelligence to the Lieutenant- 















en from Mr. Drew's Report of 20th October, 

ina bn of Amau-ul-Mulk, bul went over to tho Kashmir sido, and bne for somo scare ruled 
as Ceudatory of Kaahini 

Punjab letter of the 27c August. 
Nephew of Aiman-al-Mut aud Lag Babadoor, brothers of Mullick Aman and Pbalwen Khan. 7 

© Vhis tract 8 communication called Mr. Hayward'a map it Iv called “ Panyal ;” but (hrough> 
ent the uote I base coutisued the old and well-known 
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Governor, and said that he had ordered troo i i 
awaited intimation of the pleasure of Govan one sae 
“ Tho Licoteaant-Governor abstained from ox; 





Hunga and Gilgit, and 
garde the punishment of Mir Wali, 
ian at indiestion of the wishes af His E: 

d engaged in hie preaant cxpedition ie neg 
be undertaken on hi 





on this point, Laf, beenuse he was aware hat, be! ie wtlay 
distinctly informed by the Goverument of Indie Ubat hiv jum 
9nd, because Hin Honor was not certain whether tha Gover 
ferritory and subject to bins authority; whether, in short, 

offence, eupposiug it porpetrated, 4 
oBoudor rests in hia will and pleasure.” 














6 to treat thie 


raj 
ishment of the 


owe in which, From lis sovoreigaty over Yanin, the uni 
AM thie the Lientenant-Governor (who hnd telegraphed the intell; 
the 9610) reported in his official letter é the 2ith Sealey, mel ligace Ses mace 
5, In a deini-official letter of the Sth September, Sir H. Durand inneelt i 
favor of permitting Kerbinie to conger Yasin, and. thus, wbile pushing. Mie Wale 
iving Government some meane 7] ald tri Y the Chitral. 
giving ad Gileitedee chee of curbing the quadrangle of wild tribes between the Chitral. 
The Viceroy (doled 21st September 1470) repli 
é x I § plied that, as far na could be gathered fr 
the informatio labl P Shi it i e permit Kesh: 
tho nh deeper ed ein was part of Chitral, and it wae undesirable lo permit Kash- 


1,~Becauae the grant of such permissi Nd ii igati 
eit eee Pt ion would involve au obligation to help Kash- 
I.—Becanse it would give the Chitral Chief reason to doubt the sinceri ii 
eeause i i e sincerity of th 
Goyeroment io making, or its power to enforce, the assurance given that the Mehersjeor ae 
ai Seek warned nol to endeavour to extend hia dominions beyond those conferred on 
TII.—Because the occupation of Yasin by Kashmir would bea mensce to the neigh- 
bouring: valleys, a 
V.—Because there were cerlain advantages in the existenco of a belt of independent 
territory between Kashmir and Wakban and Badakbshan. If thie dieappeared it rout be 
dificult to control the diplomatic action of the, Mabaraja in the countries beyond. 


And His Excellency doubted whether Kashmic could exercise any influence over the wild 
couptry south of Yasin between the Chitral and the Indus rivers. 

16, There was for o time a gleam of hope that the ramour of Mr. Hayward’s murder was 
unfounded ; for on the 28th August! the Kashmir Dewan at Murree brought the Lieutenant- 
Governor a letter, dated Gilgit, 15th August, from the Mahuraja’s Officer, Colonel Indur Sing, 
saying that two men of Raja Ghuguu Khan, of Hunga, had come in from Goorchal, and had 
slated that Mr. Hayward had arrived at the latter place with hardly any baggage and only 
two coolies, had been prevented by the Ruler of Goorchal from going back to Hunga, and bad 
started off towards Yarkand. CREP ; 4 

17, But on the 28th August® the Maharaja of Kashmir sent on a letter, which Aman- 
ul-mulk of Chitral had acol to the Thauadar of Gilgit, (1) saying that he had told Mir 
Wali not to bring the Englishmon, but that Mir Wali had brought him oa bis own 
authority and killed him ; (2) repudiating Mir Wali’a action; and (3) aunouncing bie depo- 
sition and the bestowal of the Yasio Chiefabip on Publwau Khan, auother nephew of Aman- 
ul-mulk and brother of the deposed Mir Wal, * . * ee 

18. And on the Ist of September Colonel Pollock received a letter from Aman-ul-mulk, 
eaying that a confidential servant of the Britich Government (evidently Mc. Hayward) had, in 
the past winter, arrived at Washkoom by way of Gilgit, had been invited to come on to 
Chitral whence he might go whither he pleased, but had not accepted the offer, and hud 
returned to the Peshawur limite; that be had again arrived at Washkoom vid Gilgit oud had 
with six? compavione been killed, by the advico of Mullick Amau* who lives in Gilgit, by 
Mir Wali, who had also wounded and imprisoned another companion, a Moonshi, aud 
forced him to write a letter, saying that the whole party had errived in health aud safety 
within thelimitoof Badakeban; that he, Aman-ul-mulk, had therefore sent Publwan, Lrother 
of Mir Wali, to go with @ force and seize Mir Wali, who however had fled, be knew not 
whether to Gilgit or Badakshan, 

19. The same news was repeated also to Colonel Pollock by a Mianzye traveller in the 
Chitrol country, who etated that the avene of the murder was the Barighol* pass into 
Yarkand. 

20, The Licutenant-Governor, when he heard of Mullick Arn’s complicity, desired the 
Kashmir authorities to watch him ; but be managed to effect his escape. ' : 

The following is the account of this matter given by the Maharaja of Kashmir. On 
learning of the Lieulenaut-Governor’s desite he issued the following orders 1 Bakshi Radbo 
Kishen :— 

« eo hal Chand, yoo sro directed, immediately on receipt of this perwanne, to 

Fae ee ete a aaet eae Tasoage that be way not scape Place Commandant, Wuseua 
Bing and a fow guards of sepoys in charge of him. Fail not Wo watch him sirictly ; you are respoasible. His 


Feculy alto abedid wot be etloned to escape, Should any escape you will be ealled slrictly lo account. 
a ae oot te ema roped ac night from tua custody of bis guard. Hin eon, bia miuialer Talle 





1 Sir H. Durond’s telegrau and demi-official letler dated 28th Auguat, and demi-offcial letter of 29h August. 
3Sic H. Durnnd' .) deroi-officiul letter of Slet August. 
} Correetly apeabing, anly four. red g 
cerry rain oe aie” Bfe, Forayth aays ho qoarrelled with Mic Wali a faw yours ago end came to 
Jaron for aid, and was allowed Its. 150 por mionsem nnd porinitted to live in Gilgit. 
* Not the Masighol, bat (he Durkote Pass, the naxt to ‘tho east. 
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ilgit thon wailed a few days pending search 
is ro-vapture, they did not report his escape 


Nadhao Kishen, ex, 
ivale, baye ordered his and hie 
ment, and etaling thet he would 
‘Theroupon repented orders wore inaned lo eummon 
ie thenght of calling him nnd Ute quae strotly 
t 1; but on receipt of Mullick Aman’s lett Ut he might coms in, the Maharaja considered 
that his end might be (rusleated by rigorous procec Wali at present, and. proferred for the 
present to encourage Mullick Amsn’s return.‘ Sfeasures,’ be ° gly. 

This was the dofence of the Maharaja of Kashmir when he received the Lieutevant- 
Governor's communication, eae . 
“ ing his surprise and intment that Mullick Aman should have been allowed to cecape, and thet 
wo tpport af the fact bould are. been made an soon as it took place. That the conduct of the Dakshi in 
charge al Gilgit, who is eaid lo Lave received orders for the safe keeping of Mullick Anan, ie inexplicable, and, 
may go far lo frustrate any valuc thal might ofberwise have been allached (o Mr. Drew's enquiry.’ 


21, Ou the 12th September Lhere came to Gilgit one Jamil Beg, o servant of Raja 
Gholam Mobee.ood-deen afias Puhlwan Baladvor, and the bearer of a letter from bim to 
Raja Isa Babadoor, announcing the expulsion of Mir Wali and his own succession tu the 
Govervorship of Yasin. Mir Wali, he said, had wound up ao series of offences, compro. 
ising the relations between Ube ruler of Chitral and the Kashmir Government by bringing 
the European gentleman into the country in spite of Aman-ul-mulk’e prohibition and then 
Killing him. Jamil Beg was examined by Bakshi Radha Kishen, Governor of Gilgit, and 
gave the following account of what had happen 

He was with his master Puhiwan, in the Ma country, of which Pulhwan was Gover. 
nor. The son-in-law of Wazir Rahat of Yasin came over with a messnge, (1) that Mir 
Wali bad murdered the English gentleman (Mr. Hayward) for the sake of bis property, 
and now said :— 

“T hase killed the big infidel, I will now kill the liltle one, é.e., Wazie Rahmat, for he does nok obey orders, 
and uolil he is killed 4 cannot rule, When the Wazir is dead, thero will be perfect tranquillity ;” 


and (2) {bat if Publwan came over, Wazir Rabmat would help bim to expel Mir Wali and 
take the country for himself. So 

Publwan informed hie uocle, Aman-ul-mulk, and asked permission to— 
prneced with a force lo Yasin lo expel Mir Wali therefrom, and to. occupy (he country. The Raje of 
Chitral sent bimw the following reply: ‘Mir Wali at first, without my information, mischievously brought 
the English gentleman to this country ond then of his own accord sent biin away. Recently he 
moned hit, and for the sxke of bis property killed compromises me completely with t 
to whom I am bound by engagement not to allo to be done, I have been rendored fel 
engagements now.” 

“The Raja of Chitral first wrote to the officers in Gilgit and to aja Isa Nahadoor, informing them that, 
a9 « punishment for the murder of the Eogliol Gentleman, be bad expelled Mir Wali from hie country, and 
made over the Chiefship of Yesio to Publwan Bahsdoor. He then sent a message lo Puhlwan Fahadoot, 
telling him immediately to proceed with a force to Yasin to kill Mir Wali and to (ake possession of bis 
country. 

Mir Wali, on beating of his brother Publwan’s approach, fled to Kuchal. He was 
puraued, but escaped. His family were then captured. : 
* O€ Mr. Hayward’s property} 
" Mir Wali gave away the cloth, &c., to the principal men and bie own servants, and appropriated for himeelf 
Ube Gre-arms ead the cash.” : 


These be carried away in bia flight, but there were still left in the fort two chairs, a clothes 

box, and some papers in a bor. ; 
22. These articles the Lieutentant-Governor was asked® by Government to endeavour to 

recover as they would,— 

“at any rate, be a melancholy confirmation of Hoyward’s fate and satisfaction to his friends,” 


23. When communicating the deposition of Jamil Beg to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Maharaja sent to askk— 7 


“whether be should depute Mr. Drew, « gentleman in his service as © geologiet, to Gilgit to mabe enquiries 
op the spot. = 


str Lieutenant-Gevernor replied that if the Maharaja desired to do eo he could have no 
objection. 
‘The Maharaja bad, very soon after the news of Hayward’s fate,— 

aupressed o strong desire that tbe British Goveroment should depute an officer of ita own to enquire on: the 
“pot” end report to bis own Government. The Lieulenant.Governor, however, preferred (so wrote to 
Goreroment) the deputation of Mr. Drew from consideration of the dificullias wich besol. the question of 
selecting and deputing an vfficer competent for auch an enguiry, aud of placing bim in auch a position os to 
security and independent authority as could alone render an investigation al Yasta by a British obicor a realily” 
and not a farce. 


' Wozir Babmat told Subsdar Sbere Ali that the following property was got from Mr, Hayward's osmp :— 


and hie family ware then placod in confinement. The officers 
for bim, end eont men after him in various directions. 
to ma, but when they failed to secure him thes 
“ Meanwhile a Tater wan received from 2 
atmosl surprise (hal the bi should, list to the alandere ol 
isa i ment, proteati 
ir aad procure the release of his f1 
im. On receipt of the Tavehi'e report the Mau 













ing tho 






















































Bs. 1,000 worth of clotb. 6 Guns, 
18 gold pieces. 8 Patols. 
16 pairs of small silver bracelets. 5 Swords. 


* Becretary’s dami-ofBcial later te the Lientenant-Gorervar, dated ‘27th Boptember. 
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24. Henring that Mir Wali had been oi 
Bakebi Rudha Kishen? wrote to him on the oa 
hack confideutial agents (motamids) with a 
effect -—~ 


Bon gaylum by Aman-ul-mull! in Chi 
ject. Aman-ul-malk and Phen ae 
reply from Aman-ul-mulk to the following 


“Mir Wali having against my orden, b i \ 
trosly agent of tho Englishe end murdered hu ond a ond deceit promis 
and ok no oe in Abe cence Dut when Raja Gholam 
mater, he marched witha force the same night and i i "i : 
Bed lo Badaksban. Mir Muhammed Shah, teh eypowncsion of Yasin. Mir Wali mos confinnded 
in hie country, regarding bitn aa an enemy, "sent: hirn 2 i ely after Mir Wali 
was not to | 


yall lo the 





ee and friendshi 


jendante, I dissolved my conne sh ae 


ith bi 
lohee-ood-deen Bahadoor et inti: ion of the 























¢ peuple of the world, as it would i 
Pie P.S-—Mit Wali has come back snd Ins enters tote 
milted to do ao for the preseal. Hereafter who koows what God Al 


lowed Lo remain here, 
mighty may choose to ordain, 








mraent and myself, and that the Chitral ‘ 
adviaable for the raler to seize Mir ane iy 
ioner of Peshawur or lo my own officers in Gilg’ 
both by tho Dritien Government and by myself; but 
ie conduct should not be good for bien ;" 










f ed with fa) 
otborstine he should know that the consequence of hi 


and (2) to detain the motamide Lill the Lieutenant-Governor’s instructi: 

26. The Muaharnja sent on the intelligence to the Listtstent-Gorernor, he (602 Oetobee) 
replied that if Aman-ut-mulk could be prevailed to give up the murderer, and if he left the 
place where they should be surrendered optional, it would be best that they should be seut over 
lo Gilgit, then across Swat to Peshawur, and that in any case their surrender to the Chief of 
Batabshae would be clearly useless. ‘There was no need to detain Amao-ul-mulk’s 

27. On the Gth October the Maharaja sent on a letter which the Raja of Hun t 5 
Khan) pt mae to Hehe Ribena answer to one from him (the contents of wih moet 
mentioucd), [He said that Mir Wali alter killing Mr. Hayward bad i 
neighbouring Hill Rajas to say that — . e ae a 


he had hilled an accursod Foringest for the sake of the Mabammadan religion, and added th 
that the infidels would ond Lroops ageiast bitn, and begged all Uno Mubamuandan Rajee to help hie sean thee 


Te added, ‘ we, the Hill Mubammadans, are true to our word and engagement; 
tong: Wo know only this, that my bouso is the Sircar’s, and youre mine owa, He 
agent of mina permanently atationed at Gilgit.’” 









6 aot got a doubl 
flor T sball have an 





24, The Viceroy, on receiving the iatelligence mentioned abuve in paragraphs 25 and 26, 
spproved* what had been said by the Lieulenant-Governor, and authorised him to— 


“inform the Maharaja of Kashmie that the British Government will defray any reasoosble expenditare which 
Hia Hiyhaess may incur in auy legitimate eforta lo effect that object.’ eae te 


The Lieutenent-Governor conveyed this message to the Maharaja® 1° © O™. 

29. On the 27th October Mr. Drew and Bakshi Radha Kishen reported to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir that the body® of Mr. Hayward bad been recovered oud brought 
back to Gilgit, and interred in the Government garden there wilh mililary honors. It was 
found that the vertebra of the neck had been quite savered by a sword-cut; there was a 
eword wound on the risht side and another on the right thigh, and a wound froma atone’ on 
the head. Mr. Drew had by this time almost finished hie investigation into the circumstauces 
of Ube tragedy, The report was forwarded to Government on the 15th November by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who said that he had taken steps to obtain from independent sources 
additional evidence of the circumstances. Those steps were ae follows: Captain Oromaney 
of Hazara sent a trusty emiseary to Yasin to fiud out what be could, not telling him who was 
supposed to have committed the murder, aud Colonel Pollock sent another quite independently. 

30. Government, ia a confidential letter of the 14th November, expressed satisfaction at 
learning that this had been done, aad said that it might be desirable to send F.B. round by 
Badekshun for the purpose of getting additional information. Regarding this suggeation the 
Lieutenant-Governor remarked that it would be better lo send some one elee, not F.B., who, 
being one of Mr. Forsyth’s informants, had probably preconceived ideas regarding Kashmir. 

‘$1. In a confidential letter® No. 214., 0 30th November, the Lieatenant-Governor : 


4 si i the t that the Kashmir sathorities alwaye call bim Awav-ol-mutk, thus 
meking 1h dicate ‘ai ou whee ties Mullick Aman, the brother of Mir Wali and Pablwan; but a» he is 
called the Ruler of Chitral, clear that he is not Mullick Aman. 

*T infor Uhat thie was the purport of Radha Kishen’s letter, hot it is not forwarded. 

4 Enclosure in letter from Punjab, No. 338-1162, dated 14th October 1670. 

* Letter from Government to Punjab, No. 38A.P., dated 24th October 1870. 

® Letter from Panjab lo Government, No. 9C., dated iene ae ae ih eee ose 
hat it wr after so long an iulerval is due (1) to the ox! ie eas je air there; 
line fect of the bedg beans Tike those, of tho servants, buried audor a heap of ena, ook exposed to bute 
(3) to tho colour of Mr. Hayward’s hair, ond the sbapo of his bands fest being different from those of 
followors. 

¥ Due probably to the slones under which the body was buried. 

* ND. The criginal of this confidential letier never reached this office, « duplicate has been seut by the 
Punjab Government—seo telegrams of 8th and Gth January. 
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frat tof Captain Ommaney’s emissary,! from whom a further communicatio, 
a ee eholy Te hud got bis information from tho people of Washkoom® (which I 
some of it from the Wazir of Aman-ul-mulk. Ho or 


to be ofas for Yasin) p 
Oe nia to be observed, clearly believed that “Mr. Hayward was on 6 mission from 


Government, of which he formed one limb, Mr. Forsyth being the other. 
The emicsary’a account was as follow 


companions wore killed by ander of Mir Wali wih swords, kuivos, and stones 
illago of Wusbkoom; their property wae plundord by Mic 











“Mir, Mayward aud 
ander the trees towards the north of the vil 


nee of this event rexchod Awan Mallick at Chitral, he advanced with his forecs against 


ali. 
“ Whon iatellige brother of Mir Wali, who was before 


it Wali; tho Istler fed and Aman Bfullick roplaced him by Publwan, 
oie of Mastuj. The Chitral Ruler himself then returned lo hia own tal. . 

“Apparently the Chitral Ituler muoh displeasure with act of Mir Wali's, He remarks 
that tho Tnelish utloman was A country, and the aov of pulling bh lo death was a vory 
anworthy ono, Ho eays—' On onc ride oF autry thoro is Mir Mubaminad Shah, the Chief of Bad 
who is eubordinate to Amir Sher Khuo, who isan ally of (ho English; on tho other aide is the Ma : 
0 ally of the Eoglish. A poor man ae Tow, whatamI that { should act an an onomy of the 


























Engle Wali evcaped inlo Wakban and Shongiman, on tho border of Brdokshan, and (hones irate 
secretly ta tho Akhund, complainiug agaieal his untswfal expulsion from by the Chief of Chitral, 
tine hie (the Alhud's) assistance. ‘Tho Akbund paid no nttantion to this request end said in, reply 
liad done an unworthy If» solitary’ Englishman had coms into his country, he (eho 
\ovof taking his country from Kim, “Moroover, Muhnminadune xo into the country of 
‘do wol cither Mill of detain them in couGooment. He upbraided noveraly Mir 


Wali i nent them away. 3 
‘Anolber brother of tie, pamed Abdool Rahman, son of Gohar Rahman, resided as @ hostage in 


Kashmir; having gol intelligence of this oosurrence bo fod at night, and tho Mulcr of Kashmir ie in great 
sunioty on account of his ight.” 
N.B.—~It is odd that the emissary makes n0 mention of Mir Wali having come in and 


received asylum in Chitral. 

82. Colonel Pollock’s* emissary Rahut® Mian Kakakheyl, wrote (14th November) from 
Chitral that he bad bought aod had sent in Mr. Mayward’s watch for Ra. 25, and hoped 
to pet, from Amav-ul-mulk Mr, Haywward’s two breech-loadera, which Aman-ul-mulk bad 


taken from Mir Wali. 
Mic Wali, who bad fled, lad gono away cid Walhan. Ho has come back from Zeibuk lo Chitral, 
where he is preeent now, Mebta Aman Mulick anys ho bus detained him undor surveillance, so that he way not 


go away cluewhere; but this in all (rickery. 
The people are Crembling with fear as to what the Government my do. 
© Aman-ul-mulh is dependent of Mir Muhoimad Shab, tho Ruler of Badakehao, ond wont on the 


2ad October to Zeiduk to pay his respects to the Mir, Ho has arrived there now.” 


93. Sir H. Duraod remarked* on thie— 


“It is 0 far aatisfuctory thal, from Uwo perfeclly indeponient enquiries on tho spol, not a hint of any 
scepicion of that kind has been intimeled, As both of these indopendent emissarica wero Musaularane, naturally 
hostile to the Kashmir Ruler, aud men who would bave been ready enough to blacken the face of the Hinda 
Raja, the fact of their silence as to any icion of Lue Kashinir authorities atnount to a strong presump- 
tion io favour of their not having instigaled Uhis atrocious deod. Tho boasting of Mir Wali leads (o tho 
fame presumption. If Your Lordship wish it, prestare could now bo put upon Aman-ul-imulk from tho wide 
of Badaksban through tho Amir of Kabul; ond finding binelf betweeu two Gres, one on tho vide of Kashmir, 
and another on the side of Badakehan, Aman Mulk might think the pressure too bot lo be resieted in apite of 
Patheo uanges, and would probably, influenowd by the Haharaja's high pecuniary remand, prefer qurrendoring 
Mir Wali ia @ quarter whore he, Aman Mulk, io sare of a large sum of money, to surrundering hii to .tho 
Arnir, who cortainly is too thoroughly Afghan to give him a tix-ponce.” 


34. There are yet lwo other pereons making or ready to make enquiries, under the 
instructions of Dr. Cayley,’ who from what he hee heard is strongly impressed with the 
belief that Mr. Hayward’s death was inetigated by Kashmir ;— 


(1) Muhammad Niez, o Yorkandi, who went to England with Dr. Leitner two years 
ago, ond who thie season came to Ladukh, hoping to accompany Forsyth’s 
party to Yarkand, bat arrived too late, On his asking for some employment 
in India, Dr. Cayley euggested that he should go to Gilgit and Yasin to 
enquire about Mr. Hayward’a death. He went as a petty trader, aud may, 
probably be expected at Peshawar about the end of this month. 
































‘This emissary also procured Ue following aczount of Amin-nl-malk’s troatment of Cnplain Grey's min. 
sari, Diluwan Khan a his compaulons, Thos were bronght acrows the border and taken to Aman-nl-malk 
by two men, une of Petbavar tho other of Kahul, Amas alk kept them ia confinement, but waa incline 
Uo Lat them go, Lill warned Ly some inan of Pashawar, that if ke did so after he had kept Istnil Khan's men from 
following their master to Madakslan, he would mach displease the Akhaud of Swat, Thereupon he “had 
teen conveyed to the Kali-i-Nooksan (mountain of injurios) balweon Dndakehan aud Hashkar, whero they were left 
by the escort, Nothing was hoard of the subalar afterwapds, bul ou eaquiry of some of tho men of Chitral I 
ascertained that be and hie comrades were buried undee snow." 

+ The emissary stylet the whato country Kashker. It hed all bolonged to Gohar Rahman, Amén-ul-malk's 
prothe now patt of it bolonged Uo the Muharaja, and from tho extremity down to Ursbkui was occupied 
bg (he Uzheger, Urshiuwa bad been livld fur Arpan-ul-wulk by Mir Wali, be sister's son, and Lower Kashkar belonged 
4 Aman-ol-mulk bimscli. 

* Perhaps an eliaz of Mullick Aroao, jast os Pohlean Khan's real nome is Mohee-ood-deca. 

4 Sir H. Durand’s demi-official letter to ths Vicoroy, dated 20th December, and official letter Na. 

* Or Bahinut, 

$ 20th December 1670. 
1 De. Cosley’s lotler of 8a Decerober to (he Lienlenant-Governor, 
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© MAS odin, om 8 re in Kthi avig  h 
eid. Jellalabad into Chitenl, nnd” Tron ie nema but ie now ready via ge 


Inngunges gould, Dr, \@ appearance and knowled; 
native 1, Dr. Cayley told the Lieutenant-Governor, easily ee 





_ It ie to be observed that Mahammnd Nia: i 
wn yA Lastly, Radha Relea aa Komal nor OG He, Rel on utc, 
Fon et tntly, Radha Kiehon’ letter of 15uh Septeraher to the Maleraje_giver ou indi 
Hon of certain: men sis wom beable to give evidence as Lo the cifddinntanees of M tHe nae 
anurdor: Three traders from, Kul” he anid, © wont with Mr. Hayward pr al 
Pechenegs igh" as eee eye on 
iret. he una Qoveromon might be taked to Find out what inv beater ot ieee cee 
. On the 12th Ramzan Aman-ul-mulk wrote to Colonel Pollock, anying i es 
: i 


aM Mir Wali in bis flight look th ny ic 
devices { called bi back’ from tho ‘Zeibuk acta md Makin, Dy a thousand stratagems and 


making forages and raids upon the lerritaries borderi 1 him back, there wus great risk of hi 
e ering aj ya great risk of bis 

tnd a dag al rr wih el pee en 
: 


vn constantly necersary. Now, howover, av one quilo er 
’ , however, ax one quilo crippled I hold. hi ; i 
sland the any, aime je comyassion upon ry own fing. Very shortly T “ildenetce "Sian Raec 
h ¢ y ial qervants to your presence. Whi i 
tonsiderad proper for Mir Wali shall be pul into oreeution ; other heviiy, fag pests 
. 


o long na iny rule Insts, or else, secondly, i i i 
on Lang nny Fle al le, econ, if be donired Uuut he be bauished to a foreign country, on receipt 


86, To thie the Foreiga Secretary replied (16 i 
Boe thought there wus any reba te chine # oun) mt hatin’ Coleoal 
surrender Mir Wali, and if so, whether an att jh a See 
up to the Peshawar authorities, or the Ahr of Rutul, aeons me ee can soliered 
Viceroy wag quite ready to promise that Mir Wali’s life should We epared, tho m 
Would certainly be necessary to keep him in strict confinement in Brilich Indi oe 

37, On the 12th December’ the Maharaja of Kashmir sent to the Liewtenavt-Gove 
a copy of hie reply to the lettert which Aman-ul-mulk bad addreveed to him (givin, intel. 
ligeoce of the miadeed perpetrated by Mir Wuli, of his expulsion from Yasin as Ae sinith. 
ment for his crime, and his replacement by Publwan Babadoor in the principality of Yas 
ond intimating hia desire to maintaiv friendship with tho Kashmir and British Governments) 

The Mubaraja reminded Aman-ul-mulk that Mir Wali was ulwaye inimical to the 
Kashmir Governmant; that he invaded Gilgit and fought ngainet the Kashmir troops 
there on several ocensions ; that the Maharajn had constantly borne his chastisement in wind 
pee refrained fom doing _ in deference to Amao-u!-mulk’s requeat; that he would not 
acud avy forces to Yasin, and assurances that be, Aman-ul-wulk, i i 
any misconduct on the part of Mir Wali. ; ules pult Des fesbonatil for 

Tho Maharaja dwelt on hia own fidelity to British interests, on the power of the Briti 
Government, and on the guilt of Mir Wali, and said — , a eBaue 
“in the ovent of your failing to surrender him, Hi iN i i y 
win oaavat of Fou Ego teat araas ia his, you saltdopavaourel ot all elsatagee It you 
will cause Mie Wali to be conveyed, proporly guarded, eithor to Gilgit or Peabacur, whichever ofthese places 
you may consider auilable, you will reap many advantages. Your friendship with mo will be consolidated in 
porpatuily ; you will sccure the satislaction of the British Government which will be advantageous to you in 
Hany rveyecte; and every consideration will bo shown to Publwan Bakadoor in Yasin (who is in the placo of 
@ ou lo sou), iu future, You are yourself wise.” 

39. He sent thie letter by the hands of Aziz Muushi and Mirza Toraugfah, former 

lumberdar of Gilgit, who had fora long time resided in Srinagar, and to whom he naw 
held out hopes of restoration to his former office if he sneceeded in thie negotiation. ‘the 
Mahara sreret instructions to Taruugfah were to work on both the timidity and cupidity 
of Aman-ul-mulk, to inform bim— 
“in the event of his either aurrendoring Mir Wali to the Britiah Government or sendiog him over to Gilgit 
the sum of ono luch of Srinagar rupees shall be granted to him; for the future*he ‘would Ve regarded a3 a 
staunch ally of my Govornment; and {bo Brilish Goreramant would regarl his gst ax one of good service rendered 
fo it. If Amonaul-mulk should not surrender Mic Wali, be would certaialy be reganled ea an offender 
againal the Bri Goverument, and the consequences to bim will uot be good; aud furtheraore in that case it 
will be difficult for Pablwan Bubadoor, his nephow and son-in-law, to retain posvaasion of Yasin.” 

‘And tho Mabarajo had deputed Minn Mookueaur to Rabmut-oollah of Dir to induce 
him to use persuasion with his relation Amen-ul-mulk. 

“Pho Lieutenant-Governor called altontion to the care with which the letter to Amen-nl-malk is com- 
posed, direel throat being carefully omitted, and such degree of menace as tho leltor containa being only implied, 


bot expressed. 
sere ike inalructiona to Mirza Thraugfah aro of gronler lalitudo; bat evidently they bars tho hope of » 


auceennful janno to tho negotiation rather on the cupidity of Aman-ulamulle thay om the feors which tke allusion 
to an undisturbed hold on Yasin by Publwan Ushadoor aro catoulated to excite, 

1 Colantl Poltack’s domi-official letter lo Foreign Secretary, dated 30th Decembur, 

eee eee hae sauce replied that thera ia not tho slightest chanco of the Khan of Chitral giving up 
Mir Wali, even it 1 were certain ke has the power todo —C. U. A. 

Wat ere cai'edewivofieal letter to'the Viceroy, dated 18th December, and official latime No. 437-1390. 


dated 20Uh December. : 
* This letter was evidently identical with Lhat addressed to Bakshi Radbe Kishen. It bas oot been sont op 
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The measures adopled by His Tlighnoas the Mebaraje appear to His Honour (it wan remarked) equally 
earnest, woll considered, and jus ficious.""' 


jeutonant-Wovernor, in No. 494-1412, dated 27th December, sent up Mr. Drew's 
fepost at en amrewsipai, which he “had just received ” from the Maharaja, W.B.—Mr, 
Drew had finiebed hit aligation in Gilgit, Payal, and Gujoj, and returned to Srinagar by 
the 27th of November (Punjab letter No. 412-1350, dated 8th December), and Mr. Drow’s 
report ie dated Gilgit, October 2vth, I put Mr. Drew's report withinfold, ae it can hardly be 
summerized, ond with it I put the deposition of Jamil Beg, already mentioned, which had been 
previously taken by Radha Kishon, It ie to be remarked, in the firat place, that, the evidence 
produced before Mr. Drew ia quite consistent in all ite parts with just such little variatione as 
would naturally be expected; next, that it bears out the accounts which bave from time to 
time come up from the Maharaja; thirdly, that it differs from the accounts received from the 
Chitral side only in one point, making no mention of Mullick Aman as the instigator of the 
murder. Now, Mullick Aman was so mentioned, and that incidentally by no one on the 
Chitral side, but Aman-u!-malk, his maternal uucle; and there are good reasons why Aman- 
ul-mulk should desire to blacken the face of Mullick Aman, secing that he was a discontented 
member of the Kashkar family under the Mahoraja’s protection, and that, a9 is shown in 
Pnadit Munphool’s memorandum on Kaebkar, it had been the Muhurnja’s pet policy to use 
discontented members of that family ae his tools for promoting hie desigue in that country, 

40. It is true that Kootoob-ood-deen, deriving his information from the talkative Mehta 
Sher Sing, told Mr. Fursyth on the 4th October that the murder had been committed by 
Mullick Aman’s wen at the instigation of the Kashmir authorities ; but I think there ia 
ample grouud for discrediting their story entirely, and also for coming to n conclusion as to 
how it arose -— a 

(1) Kootoob-ood-deen said the murder wus committed in Payal at a village called Koochal. 
Now, Koochal is far from Payal, beyond tho Hindu Kush, I pasa that by. But Captain 
Ommianey’s emissary bears oul the evidence taken by Mr. Drew in saying that the murder 
was committed within Mir Wali’s jurisdiction, quite north-west of Payal. As to the exact 
place there is really little doubt. Mr. Drew's informant, Gufar Khan, who drew hie informa- 
tion from the headmau of Darkote, said it was in the jungle north of- that village, which ie 
below the pnes of the same name (see Mr. Hayward’s own map put up). With thie agrecd 
the account previously given to Bakshi Radha Kishen by Jamil Beg, who learnt what he 
koew from Wazir Rahmut. Captain Ommaney’s emissary eaid the ecene was (he jungle 
north of the village of Urabkum. Now Urslikum seems lo bo o generic name for the whole of 
Yasio. 

(2) Kontoob-cod-deen uot only assigned the murder to Mullick Aman ns the principal, but 
also mentioned the accusation against Mir Wali to dismiss it as a calumny of Mullick Aman’s, 
Nay, he thought it was Mir Wali who sent the news to Peshawur, which we know to have 
beeu n mistake. Now, if we are to believe pot only the Bakshi Radha Kishen ood 
Mr. Drew’e informants, but the éetfers of Tea Bahadoor of Payal, Mir Wali’s uncle, and 
Publwan, Mir Wola own brother, the burden of the crime reats on Mir Wali alone. And 
even if these lettere are Lo be regarded us tainted, owing to their having passed through Kash. 
mir, there remain (1) Aman-ul-mulk’s letter to Colonel Pollock, laying the blame princi- 
pally on Mir Wali, and oaly mentioning: Aman-ul-mulk ae the instigator; (2) the 
statement of Hydur Shab, when he came dowu to Pesbawar, thut Mir Wali boasted of the 
deed ; (3) the statement of Captain Ommaney’s emiasary, that the murder was commilted by 
Mir Wali, no mention being made of Mallick Aman oa having any share in the guilt. 
And yet the emissary knew of Mullick Aman’s fight, for which he evidently did not know 
Low lo assign a specific motive. 

And not only eo, but his information led him to believe that the Mabaraja wae much put 
out by Mullick Aman’ flight,—very natural, eecing that the presence at Gilgit of Mallick 
Aman, a dixcoutented member of the Kashkar family, would alwaya give the Maharaja a 
ready opening for prosecuting his design on that country. 

Why then, it will be asked, ehould Koofoob-ood-deen mention Mullick Aman os the mur- 
derer? Clearly because of flight, which again was, { thiuk, very naturally to be accounted for 
by the inetructiona (o seize bim sent by Sir H. Durand on receipt of Aman-ul-mulk’s letter 
eriminating hii, Ae far as the evidence now procured goes, there seems no reagon for dis- 
Lelieviny Mullick Aman’s stout assertion that this waauclander. Indeed, itis difficult to retain 
a belief in Mullick Aman’s guilt after reading that indignant letter, ualeas wa are to believe 
that it was forged and cooked for a purpose by the Kashmir authorities 

(3) Next, Kootoob-ood-deen got from Melita Sher Sing his information about the previ- 
ously formed design against Mr. Hayward, which was executed through Mullick Aman. Now, 
Mehta Sher Sing bad left the Kashmir Court for Ladakh belore the news of Mr. Hayward’s 
murder arrived.’ His information must, therefore, have been received iu the way of seandal- 
: lying (rom the capital to Uhat out-of-the-way place, Leh, or ese he knew of the 
designe against Mr. Hayward’s life while as yet they were dué designs. This last eupposilion 
























* They certalaly an: ea from the Mabaraja’s point of yi 
so ax to cut Loth ways in tavonr of any designs which the Ma 
mre apirare of whem, we could ardly. bereafter check an 9 which, the 

reasonably angue, bed cur aanction. If we notbi bout: th fl sb be gure us 
due vovier of bie intantiona—C. Us Aon ne Sonne Them, the Malian rll «lll bo able to say he am 


* The Maharaja reported on the 26tb Acgust that he must be 











rived in Ladakh by that time. 
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is most imptabable, Why should a design like this have 

to hove no hand in oxeecuting it; why atill more 

enye,— 

“a long tongue, and never so happy aa when displaying hie nowledge and making mach of himself?" 
i 


These questions are not suewered by Mr. Foraytl’a 
of this averet. 

He says :— 

“The experience T have had of Kashmir tell feed 
secreoy and cunning, atill it in possible to Bud them outs iy haash Ue intriguey we caried 
that trusted officers about the Courl do not know (he Sing is ane of Uncle rede! tree eet, lose 
anaat likely to know all that goes on. Having been just appointed Wasie of hee moet trated offer and it 
carry out the Maliaraja’s policy, it is probable thal ho would be Lrentod etlh mea confidence, Arai dar le 

5 eventa, 


cannot believe that be would prapayat . 
Gullick Kootoobood-deon im slyek conhdensee A? Stary (@ the detsiment of hie maater. This story he told 


been communicated to ona 
whe 
to one known to have, as Mr, Fonyth 


explanation of Sher Sing’a knowledge 






on with great 











That is to say, the designers of this deed, either voluntarily or i i 
secret to get inlo the Poseession of one who was nol to be ey te lone me 
careful Uhough he was of hie master’s iutercala, allowed the eecret to get, the moment he meh 
him, into the hands of a man who was a British subject, and who had been closel: a ‘i td 
with a Brilish officer through a long journey from which he had just that day cette! bint 
ing bim to strict confidence which he al once violated. Mr. Forsyth can heral have weighed 
the mater when he accepted s story, implying such an amount of mingled treachery and con- 
fidingness on Yhe part of the holders of a most dangerons secret. ‘The only reagonable ou 
position ie, I Uhink, the following: The first impulse of every one hearing of Mr. Ha svard’a 
death would be to set it down to Kashmir intrigue, Kashmir officials know ao mach Feel ill 
of the doings of their Court that they would at once believe such a story; and @ vain, loog- 
tongned man like Mehta Sher Sing wronld he delighted to relate it to men coming in from out- 
laudish ports. Kootoob-ood-deen would not allow the story to become less Mack in passing it 
on to Mr. Forsyth, who was coming back full of anger with the Kashmir Court. . 

41, Kootoob-ood-deen also made thy fullowing atatements to Mr. Forayth :— 


{2nd Statement.) —Thot the Kashmir authorities tried to poison Mr, Hayward.—Thi 
Mr. Forsyth, we know for certain from Mr. Hayward’s own statement to De nicun ites 
the party lett Srinagar. The patticulara are not mentioned, and I think it would be hardly 
worth while asking for them. The story would probably turn out tu be the hearsay account 
of the suspicion which passed through Mr. Hayward's mind when something disagreed with 
him. Mr. Hayward’s death in Kashmir ¢erritory after the publication of that letter in the 
Pioneer would be the greatest misfortune for the Maharaja, 

42, (3rd.)—Thot Kashmir asthorities did everything to forward Sr. Hayward's journey 
even after the publication of the deter in the “ Pioneer.”—This is quite credible, but ia not at all 
in point. Here I must observe that the several letters written by Mr. Hayward, which have 
Leen sent up, conveying the warm acknowledgments for ull that the Kashmir authorities at 
head-quarters aud in Gilgit had doce for him, were all written before hie second and disastrous 
visit to Yosin. Neither therefore are they in point. 

43. (4th.)—The complicity of Bakshi Radha Kishen.—1n support of hia belief in this, 
Mr. Forsyth eays:— 

“ Aa T wan marching from Leh (o Srinagar. the Mallick one night brought into my tent a letter which 
bed been sent from Dewan Nihal Chund (o Wazir Panu, the offieet appointed to bring my camp to Kaabmir 
from Ladakh. ‘This letler betrayed signe of groal alarm, the Maharaja having just received through Dewan 
Nihal Chund, who ie in altendanco on the Lieutennnt-Governor at Murree, the copy of letter! seat by Hayward 
to Thornton (I think it was to him). In this letler Hayward bad made stout assertions of the efforte and 
artifices used by the Mabaraja’s officials to compass hia destruction, All this was read oul to me by the Mallick, 
ha also told ma (whether from the eame letter or through olher sources I cannot be sure) that Hayward hed 
written a similar letter to the Maharaja which had been kept secret till now ; but finding that the same inform. 
lion had been given lo the Indian Government, the Mabaraja was taking stepa lo avert any blame (com 
bimeelf by having perwapnahe written to Dakebi Radha Kishen, which will be produced st the proper lime to 


make-beliove that ovorything was done to help Heyward. 
“T heard from Mr. Griffin that a letter had been recoived from Hayward of the cature just described, so 


that the cunlente must have been got at ia eome underhaad way by the Kashmir Dewan.” 














If euch a letter had been written by Mr. Hayward to Mr. Thornton, and copy banded over 
tothe Maharaju’s Agent by the Lieutenant-Guvernor, surely he would have mentioned it in 
bis letters to Government. : , . 

Besides, this allegation ia inconsistent with the fourth statement, and if true would prove 
too much, not that Bakehi Radha Kishen bad instruetions to get Mr. Hayward killed by 
some means which would throw no suspicion on Kashmir, but that be was to compass his 
destruction himself. 

2 

i +. Hayward and got into the f the Maharaja, nothing would be m 

ua 0 Sih sare, "osming to soobdcee tat wan itoment wate by Mes oywar ad 
ost natural tbat the Mabaraja shoold be avzious to clear hiuself from suspicion. : 

Wench a letter wa written, ehere is it? Why is it not sent upP_ Bofors Mr. Hayward lef Kashar, I koow as 

‘a fact that he wrote letters to the editors of several papers to exy that if anythlog happencd to bim they might he sure 

Sata Nad e hen in It The Editor of the Pionae, the moment he heard the report of the marder, came to me 

tonay be hed rocelved such a letter. Mr. Clarke of the Englishman sent men 0p of the letter Mr. Hayward bad 

written to him. {t meruly gave atterance to Mr. Hayward’s suspicions, and coniained nothing whatever tbat is tan- 
Gible, Probably the lottor to Mr. Thornton, if writteo, was of tho mame eort, and proves notblag.—C. a 

7 
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44, (61h.)—Complicily in allowing Mullick Aman to escape—Mr. Forsyth saye:— 


a the bandwriting of Dowan Kirpa Ram's son, Mallick Aman was allowed Lo escape two months 
ago; and nol only 0 information was given lo the Governmont, but the connivance at hie escape is cleai ly 
shown by a document! written by Dewan final Chund to the Siqheraje, advising bit now (o ake soma 
Show of acting eo as 1 avert amepicion, and recommending for thie purposo thal his guards who allowed him 
{o ecope ebould be imprisoned, ‘There are ollier expressions in theee papers which are ull of signiGeance,” 


The cireumetances are stated above (paragraph 20). Mr. Foreyth bas been asked to send 
all the documents which support his statements, ‘Till this one comea no explanation can be 
hacarded. But I can quite understand that the Kashmir authorities may have done and 
written all that they are enid to hnve done or written about ao valuable @ personage as Mullick 
Aman from quile other motives thnn a belief iv bis complicity in Mr. Hayward’s murder, 

45, Dr. Cayley, too, from what Mr, Reilly, Colonel Gardiner, and others have told him, 
believes in the guilt of Kashmir. There is a elalement deserving notice in bie letter of 
$1st December, to the Lieutenant-Governor, iz. :— 

“When Mr. Drow was ap in Gilgit making enquiries, Aman-ul-mulk wrole Uhat Mir Wali bad donbtless killed 
the Feringhi and be hed him in oustody, but that if an investigation wore held, God only knows what 
would come (o Jight—"” 


implying that there was something beyond the mere fact of Mir Wali being the murderer. 
T have asked him for the authority for this statement. . 

In another statement Dr. Cayley appeare to me mistaken. He said :— 

“The Ruler of Yasio is in great dread of Kashmir and quite ander ils influence, aud bas always Kash. 
mir Agents at bis Court.” 


The information possessed by Government seems to ehow that Mir Wali wae a bitter 
enemy of Kashmir; so does Aman-ul-mulk’s letter to the Gilgit suthoritice and the Maba- 
raja’s letter to Aman-ul-mulk, ‘The Mubaraja bod endeavoured to win Mir Wali over 
to hie side, in order lo facilitate the advance of bis troops on Hunza in 1866, and thought 
he had done so, but found himeelf mistaken, inasmuch ag the sudden desertion of Mir 
Wali’s force, when the Kashmir troops were well advanced, led to thoir disastrous defeat, 
[Pundit Munphool’s memorandum, page 16.) 

46. When Sir H, Durand received Mr. Foreyth’s accouat of what Mullick Kootoob-ood- 
deen had told him, he remarked as follows :—* 


“Tris of course possible that, in satinfaclion of vongeance, My. Hayward'’s murder may bave been deli- 
derately planned, cautiously and {roacherously carried out, and that to cover tho guilt of such a crime a 
system of deception, of pre-arranged reporla, and of cooked depositions, may bave been put into play and 
eontinuously brought before this Govornwent with a view to deluding it; but on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the Kashmnir Government had nothing to gain and very wuch to lore by such @ course; that 
revenge on the persun of » eingle individual was likely to bo very dearly purcbased ; and that to carry out 
succeasfully @ prutracted and cumplicatad scheme of deceit exposed ity author to imuninent rink of exposure 
frow (he many persons who rauel co-operate, all more or less liable to ba tampered with, end among whom there 
would inevitably be some who might make capital with the Brilish Goverament by the butrayal of 10 bloody a true 
gedy. Such danger altended this course, nui it was one of so reckless a kind (hat ite adoption would hardly, 
His Hunour considers, have beon cbaracterieliv of the acumen of the Kashmir authori a 
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And he had nut then received the accounts of the emissaries sent by Captain Ommaney to 
Colonel Pollock. 

47. Till receipt of further reports by those emissaries, by Muhammad Niaz, ond by the 
emissary cent in liew of F. B. to make enquiries from the Badukehau eide, the suspicions 
of Kasbmir complicity in this tragedy cannot be finally set at rest, But ag far ag the evidence 
as yet procured goes, there is nothing to prevent the acceptation of Mr, Drew’e conclusion 
that the murder wae effected by Mir Wali (from no inetigation on the part of othere), 
but from lust of the wealth which Mr. Hayward was supposed tu be carrying on (o other 
parts; partly too from onger at some rough language which Mr. Hayward is eaid to have 
used towards him. A servant of Mr. Hayward has spoken to Dr. Cayley (see Dr. Cayley’s 
letter uf 31et December) of his forbenring and conciliatory manner during hie first trip into 
Yasin. ‘This may have been the case, but Dr, Cayley had (he told me) heard o very bad ac- 
count from Yurkundia of Mr. Huyward’s way of regarding aud treating Natives,* and thought 
that, except in the matter of physique, he was not at all the man to make his way in these 
wild regions; eo that when crossed by Mir Wali in hie desire to go on lo Badakshan, he 
very possibly dd use the rough language altributed to him by Mushan Seobadar Sher Ali, 
Guzar Beg, and Tamig Beg,whose informant was Waair Rabmut, and the Chitral Vakil, 
whose informant was one of Mir Wali’s inatrumente. 

48. A crime like that charged againet Kashmir ia to the beat of my knowledge without 
example jo the dealings of Indian Princes with British officers, Often os a Native Chief 
must have devired to rid himself of a British officer who had wounded his feclings or made 
unpleasant disclosures; easy as to outward appearance it would seem (o procure such a riddance 
covertly, there ie, 1 believe, uo established instance of such on attempt having been made. 
And in this case there was everything to make the Maharaja desire the eafe retura of 
Mr. Hayward. He and every one kuew that if any harm befell Mr. Hayward, the first burst of 











4 TE Chia is the docamout which Mr. Forsyth gave me to read when ho was in Calcatta, it contains nothing more 
than oo appeal lo the Mebaraja to exert himself and eo avert the suspicion which had grown in the Liculonant-Gorer- 
nor’s mind from the fect of Mullick Aman’s cacape pot Inving been reported, —C. U, A. 

Yee the expression at A. iu cartier part of thie preciz. It is @ common Oricnlal ending.—C. U. &. 
Peragreph 12 of confidential lettor No. 10C., dated 16th November, 
“4.9 beating bis aerrante in proscuce of Yarkaudie, 
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suspicion would fall on him, eo much eo 
eta she Kesh Dather, said, up eee von 
moed, Mr. Haywa: i i. 
or that letter, ad inercoeed the chances in Favour of bis e 
49. His Excellency the Viceroy. will now 
in Sir H. Dorand’s ltter of December 200m, to get Aine Sees Anta 08 the Tenmmendaton 
ul-moulk from the Badakshan side (see above, paragraph 38). On Eat preware on Aman. 
ita, Soobadar Sher Ali, sent with @ Moonshi, Mubemmed Kasi Ly Drew's inform. 
Kishon, to Yasin, to get information, said he had been told in Yasin wing tp, each adhe 
heen killed by Mir Wali at the bidding of Amanculemulle, AC p Giat Haysard bed 
Sher Ali and Muhammad Kasim, were present when a letter came f : 7 same persone, 
Puhlwan, which, there being no other Moonshi by, was read b be fon-ul-mulk to 
Mr. Hayward was styled “beloved one,” “light of the eye,” and P al ayn Welch 
care of his property. » ublwan was told to take 
“CA grave doubt,” the Lieutensnt-Governor remarks 
December,— 


""ariaes on the fase of theso papers, vz., lhe degree of complicity with cri eit 
avisbment, indicated by the part played during ubesotrasesclona by ‘the Cate ot eae ermoniion and 
ler, otherise comproinieed by his lreatment of eubjecls of thie Qevernment = Amanulmull, s 


much of the moti 
Keshmir territory oan 
tpedition by the publication 








in hie forwarding letter of 27th 


If these were really Aman-ul-mulk’ i i i 

most extreme preesure shoal induce ua j give Mir Walt oa walikely, Geag any bab the 

. Besides the wateh recovered in Chitr: i i i 
the following property was recovered by the Mee erate ok Gelocel Pellog K's possesion, 

1, A baggage pony. . 

2. A tent, the ropes cut off. 

3, The tressel legs of a small table, 

4. Twenty-three books, the covers of which have been all torn off. 

5. Some loose papers, printed aud manuecript, and o roll of maps, 


Mr, Drew said : 


“m 2 arin : p ‘ 
a ie pony Lame ay zits old at Gilgil or in Kashmir, and tho price remitted; tho booke and papers will be 


The Lieutenant-Governor has not reported how these articles have in i 

of. The Punjab Government will do so doubtless before Jong. effet been aiepoesd: 
_ 51. On the 18th March the Secretary wrote demi-officially to the Lieutenant-Governor 

asking about the further progress of the enquiry,— 

* who are being employed and what aro (he fruits of their researches as yet- The Secretary suggested that an 

impartial agent or two might with great adeantago be omplo; ro i 

might be, enh quarter, ay Dadaketan, aud thus clear up reagents enero of the mander from it 

To this letter no reply has, I believe, been received. 

52. The next paper that arrived was a demi-official from Major Montgomerie, dated 17th 
March last, who sent on the account of a Sapper Iavildar, who in the disguiee of a Syud came 
back through Chitral from his explorations in Central Asia. 

‘Tbe ciroumstances of the murder as detailed to bim agree with what Government has 
already heard, Mir Wali said to the Havildar himself tbat he had ordered the murder 
Decause the Sahib had used abusive worde to him. The Chitrale, he found, believed Mir 
Wali would not have done this without Aman-ul-mulk’e! consent, and that Mir Wali’s 
flight to Badakshan had been arranged by Aman-ul-mulk as @ blind to the English 
authorities. Mir Wali had, he said, returnel to Chitral on the 24th August [hereby 
he throws additional doubt on the story of Cuptain Ommeney’s emissary (parsgraph 91 of 
the previous Note}. I noted at tho time the suspicious circumstance that the emissary, 
writing at the end of October or beginning of November, said uot a word of Mir Wali 
having returned to and received asylum at Chitral after hia temporary flight to Badakeban. 
On the contrary, Aman-ul-mulk was reported to be genuinely angry with him, and as having 
expelled him from hig country. 

This Havildar saye Mir Wali returned to Chitral on the 28th Aaguat, and on the 4th 
September he was seated in public Durbar beside Aman-ul-mulk, the Havildar being placed 
between them.] . ; 

The Havildar, when questioned by Major Montgomerie, seemed to think there was no 
chance of getting hold of Mir Wali:— 

“T poked, Major Montgomerie anys, what effeat money would be Hkely to bave, but he mid none anless Mir 
‘Wali had fallen out with the Chief when an olfer was made to thom, then it was possible enough, as ou @ small 
provocation they would sell their own children.” 

In a farther letter Major Montgomerie gave hie reasous for thinking that the Havildar 
was not exposed to any distorting influence on the part of Kashmir authorities. : 

Dd, Te unawer to-u tolegram (7th April), staling that aa agent of the Chief of Chitra, | 
then at Peshawar, said bie master might be iuduced to give up Mix Wali, but (12th April) 












\ His Excellency haa already ordered that everstbing belonging to Mr. Mayward is to be carefully premarred and 


i hie (rieude in England at the public esponte. a 5 ; 
trae over herd aay one mentioned x atigotor except Aman-ul-mulk, The people, according to his 


account, stand in such awe offtbeir Chief tl not wonderfal they abould believe tbat what mas done by Mir 
Wali could mot havo been done without bis fat. 
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i mir! authorities, the Secretary on the 16th wrote demi-officiall 
certainly et: tothe Bae willing sanction to the offer of Rs. 10,000 for the rendition ot 
Mic Walk to the Commissioner of Peshawar, but saying that as Amin-ul-mulk might be 
merely trying to read the hand of the British Government, all offere should be verbal, uatil at 
all events there was an assurance that he wae acting in good faith, ‘ 

In a letter without number dated 10th April, the Lieutenont-Goveraor forwarded inform. 
ation about Chitral and Gilgit affairs sent by the Mabaraja of Kashmir. ; 

The gist of it was that [ea Bahadosr, Ruler of Lower Yasin, who has long been au 
adherent of the Dogras, reported a rumour of an intended combined atlack on Gilgit by 
Amau-ul-mulk of Chitral and the Ruler of Hunza, a stout opponent of the Dogras, who 
were trying to get the Ruler of Nagur (olose to Hunza) to join them; ond (2) that Woazir 
Rahwut (late Mir Wali's, now Publwan’s Wazir), who had betrayed the Dogra cause in 
1364, but had last year given mel of the ae ee ee Mr. Hnyward’s murder, wos 

ing overtures for reconciliation nod reception in Gilgit. ae 
re aa c heraja thereupon issued orders that if an attack ie made on Gilgit it should be 
repelled, but that the Kashmir troops should not pase the border without permiesiou. 

54, On the 19th April the Lieuteaant-Governor sent a confidential* letter (which should 
be read) :— 

1.—Forwarding the detailed deposition of Aman-ul-mulk’s emissary, Muhammad Rahim ; 
it added the following information to that which Goverument had already acquired. 


Mohammed Rahim was in the territory of the Khau of Asmoo (unknown to me) when 
Mr. Hayward waa murdered, and the people there enid that he bad been killed by Mir 
Wali, and that by Amau-ul-mulk’s orders Publwan had gone sod taken the couutry, Mir 
Wali eecaping. 

‘Shortly Sher Muhammad Rahim returned to Chitral Arman-ul-mulk went off to Badak. 
shan, because the Amir of Kabul, not sutisfied with the tribute of a alave boy and girl sent 
to him from Chitral, had threatened an attack by way of Badakehan. Aman-ul-mulk there- 
fore bound the Mir of that place to his interests by marrying one of his own daughters to 
the Mir’s son. Mir Wali wae then in Badakehan, aud the Mir begged Amon ul-mulk to 
take bim back with him ag he did not want one who “ was 6 refugee on account of his own 
eran Aman-ul-mulk iv his turn objected, saying : 

had t hopes of friendabip with the British Government, but Lhis man has destroyed ther 
take him beak it in probable that he will go back lo the Mxharaja of Kashmir, at whose 
done this deed (not a probable speech), “It is,” Muhammad Habit id, 
done at Ibe instigation of tbe Maboraja of Kashmir. Indeed, Mir Wali 
of Badakshen. I hase msaclf seen’ Mir Wel itrat and io the majlis (Amen-ul-nolk’s dorbar assem: 
bly); he bas openly stated that be did it wt the instigation of tho Maharaja of Kashmir. Aman-ul-rowlh asked 
bim in my presence where was his letter authorizing him to do it. Mir Wali eaid that the letter wag lost 
with eome of his property al Badakshan.” 


At Zeibuk, the Mir of Badakehan sai 


Tcannol keep Mir Wali in my country because Iam afraid of his committing raids on border villages 
having been deprived of his own country ; eccondly, thal he may escape from ms and go back to the Maja of 
Keshmir, who has instigated him ; thirdly, it ie beat for you to have him since I hear that you aré on good 
lerme with the British Government, and if there is an enquiry it is best For you to have him in your possession. 

Qn these accounts the Aman-ul-mulk tovk charge of him and brought him to Chitral, where ho keeps 
bim, not prisoner but under surveillance in a separate honse. 

” When the Sir of Badaksban made him over ta the Amen-ual-mulk, the latter placed six men over him 
with secret instenctions to guard him carefully, but he eaid to Mir Wali, give you these men by way of 
eervanta ; do not be afraid, I will do you no harm; [ will give you your bead, but [will not give you yoor 
country, 

"One day when Mohammad Rebim was by, Aman-ul-mulk produced a sword which had been eent to him 
by the Commiesioner, and said it was great mark of di ‘ion, and he eas pleased lo be considered a friend 
aid, ‘you bave done = very bad act and thrown 


of the Dritish Government, and then turning to Mir W. 
discredit upon me, Mir Wali hung down his head aod said, ‘It was my n (fate), what more can I 
” Arman-ul-mulk then « A there is hereafter any enquiry in tbia matter I ehall clear myself by 
concealing nothing, and you must do the eame, if-you wish for any chance of escape.’ Mir Wali replted, ‘my 
great mittake was not lo have connulted you, bat when I acted on the Maharaja's instigation I never expected this 
matter would become public.’ Then Amao-ul-mulk asid, at havo done very wrong and your only way of 


clearing yourself is to produce the correspondence you had with the Mabaraja, and if you give me the papers I 
e, 











* besides notorious that 
elf acknowledged it to the Mir 








































will use my beat sadeavoura for interceasion.” Mir Wali ied, ‘my papers were fost with my property in 
Badakshan. If these are found my Papers will be found with them. IF necet and enquiry ia m: Twill 
i d tell the whole trath if il will lead lo your clearance with the Government, 

* I(Mahammed Rabim) Aave not Acard that Mullick Aman was concerned in the murder, Since the 

taurder I have beurd that Blullich Aman has fled from Gilgit aod is living in Darel (the independent bitla border. 

ing on Gilgit). I bave heard that ho Bed from Gilgit with the connivance of the Maharaja's Colonel command- 

‘ing the Fort, who said :—‘ You had better go or ele will demand you of me.’ He must have gone with 
i , I beard this from the wen of Publwan, who were sent 

in the preserce of Aman-nl-malk. 

r Wali are certainty not friends. I don't know that Uhe former was impli- 

cated in the murder, but if thie is an important point I cao ascertain it.” 


Muhammad Rahim gave a very detailed expla of the reason for the enmily Vetween 
Aman-u}-mulk aod Mir Wali on ove side and Mullick Aman on the other. Some time 


































1 Reason for rendering this desirable in the eyes of Bis Exceltency the Viceroy, that the British Inwe and 
jure wonld not allow the British anthoritles to sentence him to capi ‘ 
rrpottar woah! no ll the Bs tent im to capitel puntsbment, bot that thera wero lom 
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ago Aman-ul-mulk eent Muhommad Rahim d, jeg 
at first distrusted him for the reason given oily Lee 2 aes {abe 
following secret instructions :-— overnor’s lelter), with the 


“He (tho Aman-ul-mulk) looked upon the Briti raoaeal 
theirs. From lho frat intelligence uf the'munder be bar cee 
tarrice in approved by the Goveramen, ho ia willing 10 do aylotee ¥en i 
the matter of the murder, I the British Goverament would appoint a. gentler cae eee ae iY 
meet him there end carry oul any wishes the Govern nt might ex ree on eee 
be told me to tell the Commissioner that he was willing lo seed Beene anh eee ag it 
to any British eter whe be appsinted to meet them, and that he ce Gmere net of bit ‘inceri 
ho roatter. Hie would sond bie won to Peshawar, o Osletta, or anywhere dere nnomeFincerity 
Desides thin tho Aman-ulanulle said to mo Unt ie ae tne gt, doverumneat. 


trasmorthy, metneuger with me by way of fight He made no mprlaton a Sethe, Srna sent 8 
+ Stan 


suluian, 80 lon as ho waa confidential servai it of Gi 
better chat an English gentlemen should gor ved he covulsacik) este neh mel aiiginntt Nook be 


He had heard f -alade: ii 
on ue heard from a -aludent that Aman-ul-mulk bad expelled Mir Wali, who bad 
Ho would, he eays, himself have got Mir Wali i is desi 
o obtain an interview with Colonel Pollack, fe Walt ia long, sae hou he fected hiv desire 
As to the prospect of getting hold of him now he said :— 


“ How should Aman- 





end, and his country ae n part of 
et of Government, and if pia 





Lenides this 
al ayent by way of Gilgit 














a milk send him if he was nover asked. Ihave not he ‘i 
up as he was hie si ton. I don't believe ho wrote lo {hia affect. "rier rbot nee ae oe 
up ae a matter of course, i€ the arrangement was properly made. He canpol give bim up without «oy 
prounise from tho Briliah Government or arratgements to secure his safety.” ‘ es 


Ae to the terms he at first asked— 


‘that tho Government should protect Aman-ul-mulk from the oppresti j 

: A ‘ pression of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
avd guarantee him the restoration of his count, Ai q je aan ty 
terhinged Uy an intorview witha Ditch olbecr af Gages nm “# e Maharaja, ‘Th cond be only well 


Then be snid:— 









is cus seal give oP me ‘Wali withoot any epecified condition as to promise of consideration aflerwards 


And finally :— 


“In the firel place tho Armao-ul-mulk would wish an espression of the natisfacti f the it 
service rendered. And secondly, let @ Government office? go with the son ofthe ‘Amare is: eee ea 
any enquiry desired.” 

Aman-ul-mulk was, he eaid, a comparatively wealthy man. 

(Mubammead Rahim by the way gave an account of the death of Dilawur Kban and bis ca i iv 
quile agrees with whal Governmest bed already heard, that Dilawar Khan was the lant mau to have beca rest 
as be was well Known sod disliked for bie berelical opinions, and assigned as (he cause of Aman-ulsmulk’ 
suspicions, owing to the attempt of the party lo get through the country secretly. Hud be brought, Aman-ul- 
mat ide a slip of paper to shew that bo wasa Brilish emissary, be would have been sent through in perfect 
safety. geetarel 


55, 1].—Forwarding 4 lelter from Aman-ul-mulk, (1) entreatiug Mr. Macnabb to put 
trust in Muhammad Rabim ha his representative ; (2) informing him that he had lost all trust 
in Rabut Shah, who hed at first accompanied Muhammad Rahim to Peshawar and belonged 
to a family in the interest of the Maharaja of Kashmir, and who bad now shewn himself 
untrustworthy (this, Rahut Shah was Colonel Pollock's emissary, see Section 32 of the 
previous Note. He eaid that Aman-ul-mulk’s pretended surveillance of Mir (Wali wae all 
trickery); (3) professing the utmost readiness to do whatever Lhe British Government wished 
him todo. Fora certain action of bie in relevancy to the present case he accouatul on the 
following ground :— 

at as my pecuniary resources aro very limited, aud as I bave oo wunitions, leat in the evont of my 
being invited by the Knglish Uoverawenlt lo do service for them against the Russians or some ollior ruler L 
ehould not be able to do sa.’ 

(4) Accounting for Mir Wali’s presence in his country in the eome way that Muhammad 
Rahim had done. i : 

56. [11—Unfolding the Lieutenant-Governor’s suspicions (stated in a doubtful manner) 
that the Kashmir authorities were implicated in the matter, ae, I have said, the letter stating 
the ground of these suspicions should be read ; aud here I put it withinfold. ; 

"Those guspicione rest uot so much on auy statements by Amap-ul-mulk, or his servants 
(for, as the Lieutenant-Governor observes, there is enmity between Aman-ul-ouk and Kaeh- 
mir], as ou the disappearance of Mullick Aman through Kashmir agency, the evidence of 
which agency rests partly on Mubammad Rabim’s alatemont above meutioned, which is vague, 
partly ou Kootaob-ood-deen’a statement, which is precise, aud partly on the letters which 
Kootoob-ood-deen intercepted.* 

—~ 


> Or Nahut. 
2 Te would, I submit, bo well to conrey to the Lioutonant-Corernor, domi-oficinlly, « remark ax to the oxtreme 
impolicy, to uve the mildest term, of Tmaking use of intercepted letters. " Whalaver truth there may or suay not be 
io the clatemont, het whatever goce on In our office is kuowo in Kashmir, thir fact is nt all events sure. to be Kaown- 
dnd how shi pres 
‘ent in Ladakh, when sf connives at each acts on the part of ita om: 
f¢ wit who thiuks tbat any really compromising letter would 
































rants from tampering with letters 
ants, Bevidles, he mast bare a poor 
be seut by « channel which coald bo tar- 
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i v3 to me that the third destrays (he value of the eceond. Kootoob-ood-deen’a 
dle eee soot Mullick Aman was nclunlly ineited to escape at Gilgit when the order eame 
for hie atreat. The letters show that he escaped long beforo {rom Iskardo, 60 or 70 miles 
nearer Lo Kashmir than Gilgit. Ae lo the mention of suspicions “in the lettera, of course Ue 
Knsheoir authorities eaw that Mullick Amau’s flight, to which m0 suspicion would have 
attached had it been reported at the time (and tho Maharaja’s explanation of the reason for 
not doing e0—that there was a prospect of his Teturning—seems to me moet credible), became 
suspicious from ite uol being 20 reported, really froma no Soult of their own. 

67. But theso papers now supply an additional reason for regarding. Kootoob-od-teen'’s 
slatement as utterly valueless. In his interview with the Punjab Officiating Secretary, he for 
the firat time mentioned that Mir Wali’e participation in tho crime had been stated by 
Sher Sing from the very first to be notorious. I hold it to be impossible that he could have 
reported thie to Mr. Foreyth when be gave bis firat information, or Mr. Forsyth would not have 
omitted a fact of such ‘first-rate importance in the corroboration of his view of tho affuir, 
Clearly the meation of Mir Wali was after-thought, whev Kootoob-ood-deen come to 
know the weight of the evidence which pointed to him as the murderer, This fact affords 
sufficient grouud for extreme doubt of the story, but the very union of Mullick Aman and 
Mir Wali’s names as fellow-instrumeute of Kazbmir vengeance affords ap even stronger 
ground. There is much appearance of probability iv the idea that Mullick Aman, Lhe refugee 
from Yasin, who had received asylum with the Kashmir authorilics, might have consented 
to become such an instrumeut. There ia even some grain of possibility in the idea that Mir 
Wali, though his territory was go much coveted by Kashmir, might havo been induced ta do 
60 through fear if ho refused, and promise of immunity from annexation if he consented, But 
in the ides that Mullick Aman, who also coveted Yasin, bad oneo turned Mir Wali out of 
it, and had then been turned out by him, should have induced him (o turn round euddeuly ond 
carry oul a Kashmir scheme of wickedness; that Mir Wali should then have fled to a 
country intimately allied with Kashmir’s greatest enemy—Chitral—while Mullick Amao 
took Aight in quite a different direction, thnt then the Kashmir authorities should manifest a 
readiness! to take advantage of the crime for the purpose uF advancing into and of course an- 
nexing Yasin, and thus lead the Chitral Chief to manifest a disposilion® to procure protection 
for Yasin from the Mohuraja’s aggression by giving up the Mahnraja’s eupposed tool ;—all this 
appears to me a Lissne of improbabilities (one hypothesis reasonable enough in itself conflicting 
with another element of the story) such as no man could accept for an iustant. If this be not 
sufficient reason for disbelteving the etory, there ip the fact that those who wish to injure 
Kashmir most (the Chitral informants) have nover represented Mir Walli and Mullick Aman 
as doth of (hem tools of Kashmir, or dofA of them implicated in the murder. 

54. The Lieutenant-Governor, when sending on these papera, proposes to send Aman-ul- 

mulk— i 

“a letter, asking for id in tho capture of Mir Walliand Mallick Aman,® doth of whom ho has himself 

accused of taking part in the murder of Mr. Hayward, and to cause their delivery to lhe Commissioner of 

Pashawar, and to add that the Government will take into favorable consideration any sorvicon he mny render to 

it; and in the event of His Excell in Council sanctioning the measare, the Liculemant-Governor would give 
serbdal assurance to the Agent for (he payment of 10,000 on (he delivery of the criminals, 

“ Al the eaine time His Honour is not sas t the object can be attained. Ip addition to the various 

feelings restraining the Chitral Ri from giving up his relatives and co-religioniels, the dilficullios of sending 

hawar are by nu means slight. filenl, however, hal no dependence can be placed on the 

is disposol to agree with tho lale Sir Honry Durand ia hie estimate of tho diffi- 

ining to any successful results thronyh the deputation of a British officer to Gilgit. But this, if 
allimately resolved on, would not be incompatible wilh the proposed negotiation with Aman-ul-mulk,” 













































59. Lastly, the Lieutguant-Governor recommends that pressure be put on the Maharaja 
of Kashmir to procure the recapture of Mullick Aman, the responeibility for whose escape 
teste on him. es 

‘This suggestion His Excellency will probably approve. 

60. The next letter, No. 160-492, dated 21st April, sends on a long tirade by FP. B. againet 
the generat conduct of Kashmir aud Yakoob Beg, of Yarkand, coutaining many false facts 
and still more false inferences, What facta there are are alrealy known to the Government. 
The part of bis paper which deale with Mr. Hayward’ murder—a mere repetition aud an 
inaecarate one—of statements and accusations alrendy known, is morked with sli, Z. I have 
marked in the margin the inaccuracy of bis statements and inferences. 

61. Letter No. 516, dated 24th April, sends on the Maharaja of Kashmir’s anawer to the 
Lieutenant-Govyervor’s question whether anything had been heard of Mirzn Tavangfa and 
Aziz Munshi, sent by the Mubarnja with a letter to the Chief of Ghitral for Lhe purpose of 
trying fo procure the delivery of Mir Wali (see paragraph 39 of former Note). ‘The 
Maharaja saye nothing has been heard of them since they moved on some time ayo from 
¥atin towards Chitral, and he fears they have been imprisoned, He sends on a renewed 








? Inadditian to the evidence of thst readincas alrady obtained, there are now the repeated stories sent by the 
Mehscnjv'e egents of an intericd and united attack on Uilgit, clearly intended Lo prepare tho British + Government to 
consent to an advance of the Gllgit troops, or perhaps evea Lo Lear that there has been a collision and a consequent ad- 
wauce tu tell -defe; 

21 awaun this to le his motive, prrtly becanss jicated by Mubwmmad Rabi 
there could le no other motive than four of agereaion from Ketone tr tothe ive up bis sinters: 
ot yet ben thrrataned on account of the asylain be gives that rolatire frow the side of Kabul or Budaushan ; 
Give hiro up for « mere bribe would inake hitn the scorn of all the Malammadans of Ceutral Asla, wlio would on the 
other hend accept as reasonable the excuse of pressure. 


* Never doch at Uhe samme Lime,— Mullick Auman at frst, Mir Wali aflerwards, 
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account of the endeavours mnde by the a, ‘ 

to atir up the neighbouring Chiets to altace oe a ue ectint of Nagar 
ne iP ae ae troops in readiness and to be v i ant, re hes told the officer in 

~ Lotter No. 173-521, dated 27th April, ad ’ i 
of the matter by forwarding the mystifying foformation dertead 1 Ruin fo the ae 
Cayley’ ‘@ emissary, mentioned in paragraph 34! of the Previous Note It ie deriv fron ee 
Wali’s Munshi with whoro Niaz Muhammed eaid he had same previous a aint eae 
s0, how did he maintain hie disguise in Yuen? He had been Fnprisoued be . Tone: fe 
on suspicion of being a spy.) His account of the scene (Daghot, two atages 7 thew at 
Yasin) and circumstances of the murder almost exactly agrees with that given by Mr Drew . 
eck 63. The information he brings destroys all hope of Belting information from the so-called 
ulu_ traders mentioned in Section 34A of the previous Note.” They ate From Kel i 

country somewhere in the Yasin neighbourhvod. : ere oes e rad 
64, As lo the guilly parties hie account 
“Mir al 








8 Follows :— 


nh fo Aman-ul-mulk, saying that Mr. Has ward was coming 49 Yasin i 
smokin ply ent hook eg, Me Waste, with icteoetone ty beets geen ins 
ur honk a e heated Deg ts ee aremally ie induce Mr. Hy wart to go to Chitral, 
3) | less ania beyond Chi i if 
ras tigator: * Mie Wali consulted Khoabal Begr who advied Lin tolet the Seton oe 
to Uill his oud his retinas wo days afler bis depertury after (he murder Mir Walit wrote lo the Mahara 
to tho effect that the Sahib hed been killed by Aman-ul-mulk for the sake of plundee: the Maharaja. thea 
wrote to Ama ik and Mir Wali, disapproving of be murder, ond advising ite concealment. and also 
to conceal Mr. Hayw: Munshi; ia the meantime Aman-ul-mulh wrote to the Msharnjs, aaying (bat he 
had not ordered the Sahib lo be killed, but thal Mullick Aman (who was in the service of the Meharcja ot Gil it 
had written to bis brother Wali to kill and plunder the Sahib, who was Going to Yasin. If the English 
wera to nek him (the Al for satisfaction for tho murder of the Sahib, he might give up Mallick Aman 
to their revenge. Ife (Amai Ik) would send bi army oder Puhlwan Bahuduor to conquer Yasin and 
kill Mir Wali. Aman-ul-mulk ir Wali, informing bim that he would ta 
send some wen to apprehend him, ail boller Aly for refuge to Chitral: on the 
this lelter, Mir Walt ordered Mfr. who hed been kept alive a month® afer hia tester's 
murder, to bo killed: the Maharaja luen ordered Mullick Aman’e arrest, but Bakshi Radha Kishen warmed 
him privately Gret, at Gilgit, and allowed him to escape? to Darel fe and eon were thrown into prison, 
where they received a monthly allowance; and subsequently Publwas adoor and Wazir Rabmut? (who 
had also advised the murder) procured the release of some of Mullick Aman’s servants.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion is :— 

“On the whole, the deposition does not afford slrong evidenos incriminatory of A: 
uot leasen the weight of that hitherlo collected relative to the part taken by the Sahar 

47, Ou the 30th May, Mr. Girdlestone received through the Kashmir Vakil:— 

I.—A letter from Durree Khan, Mokuddum of Chilag, to the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
saying that he had at Saran (? say in the bottom of the Tungeer valley) met Mir Wali, 
who eaid (1) he had killed the Englishman according to the sealed writing of Aman-ul-malk ; 
(2) that he would give himeelf up if the Maharaja in eriting would promise him security 
(oman bukshud). 

Durree Khan himself then came to Chilas, and Mir Wali sent hie agent, Muhammad 
Nasir, Akhoondzada, to the Maharaja without telling Mulkimon (Mullick Aman’), but that 
agent was kept back by illness. Meanwhile, Mir Wali would remain in Tungeer in 
expectation of an answer ; Durree Khan asked for a present for himaelf and the Akhoondzada 
who, he said, was doing this service at the risk of life, as the people of Darel and Chilas 
were nat plensed with what waa being done. 

TI.—A letter from Puhlwan Babadoor to Radha Kishen of Gilgit :— 

(1) onnouncing the return from Chitral of Wazir Mirza (whom the Maharaja had sent 

in January) and Aziz Munshi; : 6 eae 

(2) eaying that Aman-ul-mulk had forgiven Mir Wali; that standing on his dignity 

he would not give Lim up to the Mabaraja, bul bad eent bim away to the Afghane ; 
that Mir Wali bad cince gone to some other place ; when Publwan knew where 
exactly be would tell Radha Kishen ; 

(3) asking for the despatch of a force of 2,000 men to enable bim to catch Mir Wali 

“ who is the enemy of us both ;” 
Re at 


‘The Secretary remarked in the margin of thnt paragraph probably imbibed Dr. Leitne yf hatred 
of Kusltnire’ ced Polwerved that thie ream, knowing probebly Dr. Cayles"e anspicion, would not omit avy point that 


told ngainst 
Oui jeutenant-Governor olmerves, as Mr. Hayward (ncconling lo Nr. Drew's report) gave Mir 


by letter, dated 25th May. EW race Te 
wantk is inconsistent with that Chiefe iscrimination 

ineas cup blir Wali, provided be got protcetion against Kashmir aggrension. 

e of Eoglieh explorers” —disegroen with all previogs accouate. 

ieatenant-Governor says, 0s the Mebaraja would certaluly have produced each a letler 












































-ul-mulk, but it doss 
























subsequent words of affection regarding Mir Wali. Baton the other 
Warir, fed to Hadukshan, got to Chitral, and some of his fullowere were 





No, not a month. oh 
1 Inconsistent with (he statement io the fetter interceplod by Keoloob-ood-deeo thet Mir Wali evasped from 


Iskardo, Jn : 
© Bot much of the information, ivcriminating Mir Wali, came trom ‘Wasir Rebmot’s wen. 


* No—more probably Amaa-ul-malk. 
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(4) saving :— 5 ‘i 
“J send son my forer brothers, Sullan and Munghai, and if you do not beliore theso Twill sond Wasir 
Babmul, thal you tay have confidence, and give the Force, 

. 18, dated Oth June,' Mr. Girdlestone reported to the Punjob Government 
hatte ence ‘ros deferring hie replies (o Durree and Publwan till he heard the result of 
Mr. Girdlestone’s referonce to Government ; but had meantime old Radha Kiehen ond General 
Hoshyara, Commanding at Gilgit, to tet Durree and Publwan know— 
ee qhat il ei i ing Mir Wali be might reokon on a reward of ono Inkh of Chilli rupe 
“bat thr sewed eptvig Mic Wal In igh ken om por of one kh fC cary 
dapreveed to Mr. Girdlestone his disivelinatiow lo spore Uhe life of Mir Wali, orto grant him socurily if he 
falls into hie haw 

69, The eubstauce of these communications from Durreo Khan Mr. Girdlestonv sent by 
telogram on the Ist of Juuo to the Foreign Secretary, who, on the Sth, replied by the Follow. 
ing telegram :— 

“ Tyopreas on Mabaraja doviral 
e loth, or more if needful, in ad 
surrender wilhio sixty days or 

70. And iv bie demi-official of the came dato the Foreign Secretary added the following 
remarks, that as [while the rest of the story was lost in doubt] the fact that the murder was 
committed ot Mic Wali’s immediate order might be considered certain, it waa of tho greatest 
importance that he should be delivered into Britiah hande; should not, therefore, be oxecuted 
if be fell into the Mabaraja’s Lands, but elould be made over to ue. Nothing of this should 
be al presen’ communicated to the Mabaraja. ‘The Mabnraja was to be left to adopt bis own 
mengures for obtaining Mir Wali’s capture. No opivion as to movement of troops wae to 
be expressed. 

71, The translations of Durree ond Publwau’s letlera were on the 8th June sent by the 
Lieulennnt-Governor to tho Foreign Secretary, who wrote again demi-oflicially to Mr. Girdle. 
stone, saying that he should hint at uo terme with Mir Wali except the sparing of his life, 

72. In hia No. 14,® dated Oth June, Mr. Girdlestone reported the words of the letter, in 
whieh he had suggested to tho Maharaja tho message which he should send to Durree and 
Puhlwan, his reasou for making the suggestion being that it waa desirable to guard against the 
use of the ambiguous language whieh native durbars allect. 

74. After conoultation with Mr. Drew, he increased the reward to be offered to Pulwau 
(oa lakh of Company’a rupees, the Chilki rupees being little valued in the parts about Yasin, 
whereag Company’s rupees were much prized. 

There was po need of increasing the reward offered by the Mnharaja in the case of the 
Mokuddum of Chilag, ns considering his circumstances it wae munificent. 

74. The Maharaja waa reconmended to give to Durree Khan and empowered (if he thought 
it desirable) to give to Pulilwan the agvurances of the British Government,? that Mir Woli’e 
life would be spared if he surrendered within one month (uot 6 days) of bearing of this con- 
dition, . 

74 The Malaraja was aleo asked to take any further action that might commend itself to 
his judgment, for the purpose of allaining the object in view. ¢g., endeavouring to get at Mir 
Wali Ubrough Mullick Aman‘ or the Mire of Darel or Tungeer. 

76. Iu bis No, 16,' dated 10th Juve, Mr. Girdlestone sent up a travslation of the report 
writwn by Aziz Munebi on hiv return from Chitral, recounting (1) that when the demand 
for the surrender of Mir Wali was conveyed to him, Aman-ul-mulk was dispoied to con- 
sent, but through fear of neighbouring opinion contented himself with expelling him; (2) 
offering to meet the Maharaja ou the border of the two Cerritories, and arrange terma of ever- 
lusting peace with him. . : 

Aziz closed bis accouut by saying :— 


“Having eaid this he sent off vakils* by namo Muhammed Kurreem and Dewan Degi, with presonls of 
horses, hawke, 2 with Totlere for the Maharaja. What hia intentions aro in his inmoub heart God only 
knows, Th of Puhlwan Valndoor and Mullick Aman (the fugitive) aud Wali, the ingrate /f 
will be known from the letters of (he Bakeli. After few doys when Ihave got leavo from the Bakshi I 
shall elart for your presence.” 


Mr. Girdlestone was’ to sco Aziz Munshi, Wazir Mirza, ond the Chitral Vakile 
mach they came, and hoped to elicit further information as to the iutentiona of Aman-ul- 
mulk. 

77. He had received copy of a letter from the Council of Chilas to the Mabaraja, saying 
that Mir Wali had a little time befure arrived with 60 servants nt Shukeb, perhaps a 
place in Tungeer, (rom whenze the zemindara of ‘Tungeer bad turned him out. 

73, In No. dated Ist July, the Punjab Government forwarded a letter, dated 21st 
June, from the Mabarnja of Kashmir, sendii trauelation of lelter froun Abdooila, his secret 














5 of using every offort to oblain custody of Mir Wali, Promiso of half 
nto what Durbar may give. Maharaja may promito life will be spared if he 
oh longer time as you think euitable,” 




























) Enclovare in Punjab letter No. 283., dnted L4th Jone. 

1 Euclosare in Panjab letter, Li Intel 24th June. 

§ The rewson for this being that Mt not he satisfied with the Maharnja's asnarance. . 

AD Mullick Amen bad not been quite cl of suspicion, Mr. Girdtertona did suggeal to tho Maharaja lo 

@ hold out direct hopes of panton to hiu, Lut oonld only hint al bis employment in auch « general way as to leave him 
to ioler that if be eveceeded in getting Mie Wali into tho Maharaja's power, by might look for & favourable consi- 
deration of bie own 

* Enclosure in jab letter No. 5GS., datid 241h June. 

“These accompanied Axia Munohi nnd Wuzir Mirca back to Gilgit. 
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ewe. writer see to the effect thal Mir Wali had 
man-ul-Wali” left Sankar and gone to Khaili if 
Bon horsemen (a help him; that Mullick daca bel ot Berle ces ea pe et 
» Mir Wali, Aman-ul-mulk, and Mullick Aman, intended etek Gag a 
mA git; 
ul-mulk bad eeut oo agent to tha jou 


at the suggestion of the miscreant 





thatialee the departure of Aziz Mu 
of Darel to invite their co-operation in the attack 
sat elt Ne 1088.» dited Bat July, tho “Panjab Gav 
uly, from the Maharaju’s ollicers in Gilgit, eayi ernment sent om a letter dated 7th 
Publwan? that Mir W sit, eaying that they had found ow 
nat Mir Wali had been song ent chive 4 t from an envoy of 
purpose of killing the inveterate enemy of Aman-ul. al by Aman-ul-maulk only for tho 
with the promise that if he did go be te ae Mallick Shob,* aud is brother 
tat ai Wali having aeconpligned Peete a Corersorsbl af Yosin or Mustoj ; 
itral; and Uhat Publwan wa 7 & Mullick Shah bed returned to 
being: turned out of Yaein, He rr aly . the Promise being fulfilled, and of hig 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, eo tat chee Ce the promise of the support of 
Yasin, they, aided by Kashmir, might attack and ii hie made Governor of Mastoj or 

The Gilgit autnorities were about to send of te Dahle oie he +o 
a Hoe oC rupecs for the apprehension of Mir Wali Sas, ths. Mateaaje'e eller, fering 

89. Inacknowledging thie G ent said i a i 
had buen pat in poss of ieee 

_ 81. In No, 1318, dated 2let August, the Panj 
mi fe ane gee Ein ne ae ae en a 

uly, Forwarding a distinct off 0 ape ve csumimecized, ots, 
‘Aman-ul-mulk gave Yasin or Musto} lo Alte Wall tay would go eo ot well an case 
and with the conperation of a force fram Keshrait iat Mie Wat asd 
ue, in reply (No. 1881P., dated oth Septersber) Government siveine] ebeciciane with 

eutenant-' inki - be or 
Wak filcn,awcuuase: oe eee 

83. In No, 149S., dated 30th August, the Licutenant-Governor forwarded a letter f 
Mr. Girdlestone, in which was enclosed a trunslation of a letter from lea Babad ° “t ‘the 
Governor of Gilgit, dated 6th August, stating that he hud received iit Trot ae 
that, consequent on Aman-ul-mulk baving given Yesin to Mir Wali Wert Rahn ba 
collected all the men of Yasin, and had brought them with the ladice of Publwce a 
door, his own Indies and the property of Puhlwan to the fort of Roshun, in Payal ; a a ot 
Puhlwan bad sent a messenger to Wazir Rabimut to soy that if Yasin ie aitea yo Mae 
Wali he would not stay iu the country. Ise Bahadoor went on to say that te antici ted 

results from dhe quarrel between Publwan and Mir Wali, and spparentl; expect d 
the arrival of a force from Kashmir. In reply to the above the Maharaja ordered creep atteation 
to be shown to the refugees; that if Publwan applied for a force to assist him he should be 
put off with vague promises, and that further enquiries were to be made as to the trath of the 
slatenent toe sane bad been given to Mir Wal 

4. Mr. Girdlestone said that, though the above news reached Ji 
date of bis letter, no further confirmatory intelligence had been retsived j 08 ye a 
yahil from the Khan of Chitral, lately arrived, expressed his Delief that Amean-al-malk 
and Puhltwan Dahadoor were on friendly terms, Mr. Girdlestone considered that the move- 
ment was probably o feint on the part of Rahmut with the view of obtaining in Yasin the 
asaielance of a forco from the Maharaja for seme purpose of his own, 

85. Tn another lelter, No. 145S., dated 30th ‘August, the Punjab Government forwarded 
a lesoelation From Aziz Munshi to the Maharaja of Kashmir, giving an account of bis 
mission tral. 

He left, he said, with Mirza Taravfa, who ie not subsequently mentioned, but in hia 
place Mirza Wazir, probably the same man. Before reaching Musto}, they met ome boree- 
men coming from thence, and from them heard of the assassination of Afir Géazi, a brother 
of Mir Wali and Publwan Babadoor; neat Mustoj met Publwan Bahadoor who took them 
aside and aid that, though he was a son-in-law, he was 00 friend of Aman-ul-mulk ; was 
willing to fight against bim and take Mir Wali prisoner; and would accompany Aziz 
Monehi and Mirza Wazir to Chitral; this he did. A few days after their arrival at Chit- 
ral they hu an interview’ with, Arang-ul-milte and guve the Mabaraja’s message about his 
surrender. Aman-ul-mulk replied :— 

“Lt in difficult? to eend Mir Wali to Peshawar, for extensive independent Lorritory intereooes Delween 
that place and Chitral, I sill n ake Raja Publwan to wake a faleo agreement wilh Mir aod will 
send him to Y. 44 Yavin, Wazir Mirza nnd Pahlwan Bahndoor will send_ intimation to 
the officers in Gili an escort of une of two thousand men will deliver Mir Wali to the men 
to convey him to Gilgi rece ye to make orer to him the territery of Afir Ghoai. 1 will now 
ote bine half tho territories of Mustoj and Yasin, and be will doubUese agree to thie arrangement, and will 
proceed with Raja Puhbwan to Yasin : e ¥ x“ 






















and day afler day primised to 
ul-malk slated in open Court that 
letter bad 






“For lwo months Amen-ul-mulk continued to speak in the same str 
send Mir Wali with Raja Publwan to Yasin. After two mouths 
be bed offered to make certain arrangewenls between Raja Vublweo aod Afir Wali, but that the 





1 Gee K.-W, Secret Proccedinge, Aogutt 1671, Nos. 36-37. 
aaa ye caren alaouik,  Quarreliing with Lic ia 1862 he took refuge with the Maharaje [ove pages 8 and 
88 of Pundit Munphovl’s Chitral]. 
* Sev enclosure of Punjab letter, dated 90th August. ; 
81 
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-ul-malk) should now atlempl to seize Mir Wali and sond him to Yasin, Uhe 
ed ar iets hed anited together, would nol slow him to ba seal. thus te 


independent i SO bis wei 4 ii a 
raat eoeeinlted Mise Wall ith. ie wife and hildren from hie country; and he now pro- 
wat (lee Warit Alivia back lowarde Gilgit in the train of Raja Pollan, but that Ke would dolain Rive 







fn Pahlwan was eont back, but I was detsined. Aman-ul-mulh said that he bed sent! 
bis ows agenia {o Srinagar with (ho Mirza,’ aud (bat he would send back Azie Blunshi on tho return of bia 
owa agents from Srinagar.” 

After a fortnight, however, Aziz Munshi succeeded in getting away, receiving from 
Muhammad Knreun Dewan Bogi of Chitral, at bia departare, o letter for the Wazir and the 
Dewan (of Kashmir) and being accompanied by Wazir Mirza, Two agents of Aman.ul- 
mulk were despatched at the same time, but travelled slowly and apparently ‘soparately, and 
one of them (Niamut Khan) was, whea Aziz Munshi made this report, in Gilgit ; the other 
{evidently Muhammad Kurim, who ie mentioned further on) al Srinagar. Aziz Munshi 
took a month to reach Mustoj: thence he travelled through independent territory, Darel, 
Pashkor, Sandar, &., and arrived in Yasin about the time of the great carthquake at Gilgit. 
A little further on they (he speaks in the plural) woro met by Muhammed Kurrim,? the Dewan 
Begi of Chitral, Wazir Mirza (who, he bad just snid, accompanied him from Chitra), and 
a hittle before bad eaid went off before him with Pullwan Babadoor), and the agents of Publ- 
wan Bahadoor, 

86. With this was forwarded a translation of the above-mentioned letter from Aman. 
ul-mulk to the Kashmir Wazir ond Dewan. In it Aman-ul-mulk said that if the 
seizure of Mullick Aman, who was in Darel, was wanted, he would get Publwan Babadoor to 
entice Mullick* Amao in by an offer of balf his territory, would then seize him and give him 
over to the Kashmir officints. If, again, the Kashmir authorities had any designs on Badak- 
shan, they ebould send to eay through Aziz Munshi ond Masanlla (the person who ia men- 
tioned below) and quickly, for now was the time when the disposseesed Mir Jehandur Shub 


was in Shignan, 

“Dewan Peeji Abdool Karrim and Aziz Munshi will,” Amap-ul-mulk said, “ represent all lo you.” 

67. With this also waa sent tranelation of a letter from Aman-ul-mulk to the Maharaja 
himself, saying :— 

(1) On Mir Wali’s murder of the Englishman,— 
“T sent’ olrong force againel him. He fled before it towarda Badal 
country being my friends sent him tome. [ hed desired to d i 
this would bave ruined my reputation among the Mubauwn 
i tely on arrival of Your Highness's agents, I expelled hi 
ir Wali waa formerly in the middle of the way ; he involved himself in misforLuna by his own mise 
chief, Another brother’ of his was also mischievous. Ho waa pul lo death and I sppointed Roja Puhiwao 
Dabadoor in their room. He is in the place of a won to we, and ax long as be lives be will not fuil to serve Your 
Highness failbCulls, for I have repeatedly advised him not to fail in doing #0. 

(2) "Formerly? I seat with Inian Moknesar, (he soa of my Wazir, and my brother's eon, to Your 
Highness, bat the mission proved fruitless. Tam not aware whether thie wae not owing {0 tho intrigues of 
the Afian who is very mischievous, Now that Your Highness bee sent ave a perwana, I bnve written o reply in 
the hope thet Your Highness may act contrarily to the past, and train and cherish mo. Any service which 
may then be entrusted to me, conuected with these parts, as fur aa the borders of Badaksben, { oball esteem it 
my good fortune to perform in the beat manner. . 

. . e . ° 







», but Lhe authorities of (hat 
igh inls at Gilgit, but 
Badakshan ; so 








If Your Highness may be pleased to include me amongst your friends, I beg that Muzoolla Khan and 
another confidential agent may be sent a little distance thie vide of Gilgit. 

“Twill thon, if Your Highness should eo choose, eend my nephew and my Wuzire to Gilgit, and will 
take the opportunity of a hunting excursion msalé subsequently to proceed to Yasin or Reshan aud there 
meet any of Your Highness‘s officers deputed from Gilgit end Iva lighadour. A perpetual treaty will (hen be 
conelnded between na, and whatever orders I may receive through Your Highnese's agents I will carry out. 
Should at any time misfortune overtake me, I expect that the victorious troops of Your Luers will be sent 
to help me; aud should Your Highness at any time so desize, I will, ae beboves a frivnd, immediately vend 
forces to chaslise Your Highness'a short-sighted enomies.” 


88. Tu No, 109, dated 25th September, the Punjab Government ecut on a letter No. 77, 
dated 13th September, from Mr. Girdlestone, forwarding— 

(1) Translation of a letter from the Khan of Chitral to the Mabaraja of Kashmir, 
brought by his vakil Muhammad Ku Dewan Begi of Chitral. 
(rauslution agrees substantially in all respects but one with the trauslution of the 
copy which was cent by the Maharaja to the Punjab Government, and was forwarded in Pun- 
jab letler No. 145S., dated $0th August, The omiseion is, however, important. At the close 
of the oue aent by Mr, Girdlestone, there are these worda:— 

“Aziz Munshi and Muhammad Kurrim will say two words of 9 private ualure.” 
Mr. Girdlestone hoped to ascertain in due time what these verbul representations were. In 


the copy sent by the Maharaja of Kashmir to the Puujab Government, the whole of this 
eeutence iv omitted.) 






















2 Whom « 
‘The whole of the letter part of tho story ions, 

* According to Asiz Munshi it was dir Wali who was to be the victim of this design. 
# See enclosure of Panjab letter, duted 30th Auguet 1671, No. L453. 

¢ Mir Gbaci. 

7 Bee enclosure of Panjab letter, dated 30th Augual 1871, No. 1453. 
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(2) Enclosure in Afr. Girdlestone’s letter. Statemen 
, ( : ts made i 
af. Gurrlenenes—He said that the Khan’s reason for depoting an i are aoe S 
add force to his desire for intimate friendship with the Maharajo; that Mir Wali ane 
Tungeer when he lett Chitral about the middle of June ;? that he hed i vith “Wasit 
Mirza, Aziz Munehi, and Niomut Khan; * that— Som ie Wage 
** before” Mr. Hayward’s death tho Kh 
Bol be said to bere been on friendly ter 
that the Khan of Chitral has occasionat intercourse with Darel, Tuogeer, Yasin, Chil ; 
ora theao Slates to be tubject to the Maharaja, he doce tot cultivate clove relations with ahora Thee 
they have any businesa with Chiteal, aead cakils thither, but not otherwise, aces 
e e e . * ° . 











i Mir Wali corresponded with ench other occasionally, bat they could 
° ° 





. . 

“Tho Khan wanled Mr. Hayward to go to Chitral aft i init i i i 

nat {et hin. On tho cceonon of hie nesoed nit he Hareed nad eran aos ir Wali, onla 
proximity. Ho hod a dispute with Mir Wali about the je Of hin property, and ordered Mir Wali ongrily 


gore could not prooure coolies, to take up a buadle himself. This nade Mir Wali delarmine to’ hill 
. 





“The Khan would not «size Mir Wali, althouch off j 
Kashwir, becauve he feared the vengeance of Ns Muwsulaea axigutoure © ott Of MP Wy the Satara 





He said: 


“Lam nat aware of any difference having lately arisen between Aman-ul-mulk and Publwen Baledoor. 


On the contrary my reeent lelters go to show that (| i i 
On the contrary my ree Go to show that they are on the most friendly terme with each other. Ido 


He aaid too that the private seal of Aman-ul-mulk never left his possession, uor bis 
larger eeal, or that of the Dewan Begi or the Dewan Begi’s brother's, thereby disproving (2) 
{he Lennie made by Mr. Hayward’s kbansama to Mr. Drew, aud by him repealed to Mr. 

‘irdlestouc,—= 


“that! the Khan's seal was sent to Yosin to be impressed on the petition which Me. Hayward took f 
Mir Wali to the Punjab Government concerning the recovery of Gilgit.” t. Hayward took from 


the statement sent by Durree Khan to the Maharaja (enclosure 1 in Mr. Girdlestone’s letter 
of 30th May) that Mir Wali had killed Mc. Hayward on the authority of a letter eealed 
by Aman-col-moolk. 

(3) Zactosnre in Mr. Girdlestone’s lctter—Statemeats made by Aziz Munshi to Mr. 
Girdtestone.—He said he had been three months in Chitral ; had only had two interviews with 
Aman-ul-mulk, who had before his arrival received intimution of the Mabarnja‘s offer of a 
Jakh of rupees for Mir Wali’s surrender. Aman-ul-mulk said at the first interview that 
he could not send Mir Wali by the Peshawur route as he feared the Eusufzais and the 
people of Swat and Bonyr: but would briug about a reconciliation between him and Publwan 
Bahadoor, one receiving the Governorship of Mustoj, the other of Yasin; and then make 
Puhlwan Buhadoor seize and surrender Mir Wali, the ill repute of the deed thus falling 
not on him but on Publwan Bahadoor. Mir Wali was during this Lime at a village called 
Aujon on the road to Dheer. Rather more than 14 months afterwards Aman-ul-muli told 
Aziz Munshi in open Durbar that he had expelled Mir Wali from his dominions, but was 
‘afraid to surrender him for fear of exciting the wrath of the Muhammadans of Yoghistan. 
Nothing more passed till the day of Aziz Munshi’s departure, when Aman-ul-mulk said 
that both Mir Wali and Mullick Aman were, he heard, in Tungeer, aud again promised tu 
get Mir Wali apprehended through the instrumentality of Publwan Babadoor. Leaving 
Chitral Aziz Munshi met Publwaon Bahadoor ond Wazir® Mirza sta place nine marehes 
distant from Gilgit ; was told that Mic Wali was in Tungeer, and organizing an attack 
against Pullwaa Bahadoor, who was preparing to repel_it; and that Pullwau Bahadoor had, 
shortly® before Aziz Munshi’s arrival, killed Mir Ghazi (his brother) at Bakban near 
Mustoj simply from enmity. 

“ Publwan Babadoor? Aziz Munshi said, Governor of Mustoj es well as of Yasin. 
thorough well-wisher of the Khan, and very loyal to him. His loyalty is due to their close relatior h 
Khan pute great confidence in him.” He does not receive tribute from kim [ belieee, but a present of slaves ia 
often sent; for instance, after killing Mir Ghszi, Publwan Babadoor sent all his victim’ servants as slaves to 
the Khan.” 


a9, In No. 196 of 30th August, the Punjab Government sent a letter, No, 64, dated 
2lst August, from Mr, Girdlestone, forwarding papers received from the Maharaja, i-e..— 

(1) A letter from Iea Bahadoor to Radha Kishen, Governor of Gilgit, dated 6th August, 
saying that Wazir Rahmut bad brought his family, and the family ond property of Publwaa 















ile thi i i a i i and Watir Mire, whom 
1 Ie ia not casy to reconcile thia date with those given cleowhere, Aziz Munshi and 5 
tho Maliarnja had ot off to Chitral in January, were reported to bave returned to Yasia in alatter seat by Publ: 
wan Dahadoor to the Maharaja, and enclosed in Mfr. Girdlestonc’s letter of $0th May: and they have told the 
Mabarnja that they took than a month in the journey. 
ack ea "We. Dirdlestone says, caine to Gitgit us vail fast autucnn, ond was sent by Mr. Drew theet, 
® Sco enclosure of Punjab lotter, No. 199S., dated 28 September 1871. 
Ki jab Letter, No, 1998. dated 28tb Sepletober 187 a uy Srinagar 
Stu 1, hed been ordered to slay in Gilgit and no! a lo SeiuAgE wh ho 
in 1970. and dvix Munsbe 
bad, whens nearing Mustoj, besnlof Mirhi 
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with all the men of Yasin to the fort of Roshun io Payal; tbe reason being the 
ul-mulk bad given Muetoj to Mir Wali. 

‘contd heppen than Uhwt a violent quarrel should occur between 
«5 chal in the winlor their affair should be concluded (?), Amongat one’s onomiva there 
a. Let it bo known that £ am quilo ready Cor that one’s coming [probably the 


Bahadoor, 
receipt of news that Aman- 






2) Phe Maharaja’s reply to the letter in which Radha Kishen had sent this on.—It was 
to the effect that the Maharaja, though not trusting Aman-nl-malk, still * did not believe 
thet he should at allact thus.” Radha Kishen was to make enquiries. If Wazir Anbmut 
and Publwan Dubadoor or their families came in, they were to be well treated, but eeparated. 

v0, I pow tum to the communications which have been received from Mir Wali 

himself. a , 

To ‘a demi-officinl vote of tbe 6th July, the Lieutenant-Governor sent on translation of a 
Jetter, dated 2th May, received through Mr. Macnabb, and addressed by Mir Wali to 
Britieh officers in general, asserting his innocence, aud accusing the following persons :— 

Mir Gbazi Khan [his own brother and enemy J. : ; 

Pahlwan [another brother and bie supplanter), and Wazir Nahmut, who bad been his, 

and wns vow Puhlwan’s, Wazi 

“The true alate of Ube case it,” he said, “ thal Lhe Sabib came Lo Vasia and made great frieodsbip with me 
and then went beck again ; and becouse of my having been friendly towards him people on all sides were 
angry with me and determined to kill the Sahib, I was well aware of thei ne, but for fear of my own life 
dare not discloro them, because your servant was nol strong enough to risk displeasure in these quarters. 

“When the second tino the Sahib camo to me in Yavin and expressed his intention of going ta Dadakshan 
J wae afrnid to speak to the Sahib explicitly of the intentions (towards him) entortained in other quarters, bit 
I told by implication and hints that it was unvise for bim to go lo Hadakeban, os ii involved righ lo both our 
lives. The b would not lake heed to our warnings, but giving me threo cortificates of salisfaction in his 
on handwriting started off for Badakshan on his own responsibility. He ronched Darkote, o place seven cosa 
from Yasin, where four roads mcet, one, the road to Musloj, another to Budakshan, the third 1o Payal, and 
the fourth to Yasin, At thal place the servants of Publwan, by name Chust, Nusrat Shah, Abeer, and others, 
and the servants of Mir Ghazi Khwo, by name Mathont, Sbabeca, Jugoon, and others, the party of 
Warir Rahwut Khan, his brother, and Wazir Kheo, a relation, Isy in ambush for the Sahib on his way to 
Darkote, Your eersant lad no knowledge of thie ambush of theirs. Whon the Sabib got to ‘Hote they killed 
him and Cumed mo out of Ube country, and epread report in evory dircotion that I, Mir Wali, had killed the 
Babib, and that they had expelled mo from the country on that account. J have been anable lo send any report 
of the real stale of tho care, being @ poor wan, aa : 

“ If the Sahibs, laying aside intenliona of violence and oppression, Will send a trusted man of their nwa lo 
me. Iet him bea seasible man in the confidence of the Govern bls d write, and a apenkor of 
troth, tben will Isborw him the papers, tho traces, and he goods, aod the razioamah of tho Sahib, and will 
tall biw the state of affairs in neighbouring couotri 

This letter was brought to Syud Gholam Ali Shah of Ullai (the country between Khagan 
and the Indus), by whom it was sent on to Mr. Macnabb, Mr. Macnabb begged the Syud 
to send him the mau who brought the letter, and asked the Lieutenant-Governor whether he 
should endeavour to ascertain i! Mir Wali really wrote the letter. 

91, With No. 182C., dated 17th August, the Lieulenant-Governor of the Punjub sent on 
another letter from Mir Wali, also duted (1th May, addressed to Futteh Alli Shab of 
Khagan, and to the same effect and in the same handwriting as the one above mentioned. 

The Lieatenant-Governor said :— 

“ Mr, Macnabb, the Commissioner, is making efforts to discover wheather Lhe letter ie genuine, aod where 

Mir Wali is.'7 

And Mr. Macnabb wrote :— 


“T have every reason to believe these lellera to be genuine, as (ho Syud to whom (ho Inst’wan addressed, 
though il never reached him, says that a Kobistaai wbo put np with him some time ago in Kaghan, ncked 
him if be had received a letter from Mir Wali, and on his saying he had not, told him that seemed strange 
a be had hinuell seen Mir Wali give Jetler addressed to the Hyud, to w men who anid be mus coming 
(hat way’, 


“J do not expect the man I seat up to make onquiries to relurn till a fortnight or three weeks hence.” 


92, In reply, Government (No. 2035P., dated 26th September) said with reference to the 
passage marked A ia Mir Wali’s letter,— 






































(hot it would be very desirable (o act on this suggestion if His Honour the Lieutenanl-Governor thicke it 
practicable to do no. On the return of Mr. Macnab messenger, if the letter turned out lo be jenuing, perhaps 
the Licutenant-Gorernor may see bis way to take steps to open up direet communication with Mir Wali.” 


93. Inn demi-official letter of the 28th August, to the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Girdle- 
stone reported that one Mazoolla Khan, an Afghan, employed for aome time by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir io the Trang-Indue regions, but who had (Mr. Girdlestone believed) quarrelled 
with his employere, and was anxious lor service under the British Government, told Mr, 
Girdlestone that he had reecived aud sent on to the Mubarnja three letters from Mir Wali, 
{bom he bnd known of old) wrilten, the first from Chiloa, the second from Tungeer, the 
third from Darel, protesting his innocence of Mr. Hayward’s murder, begeing thet be might 
be brought before some British officers when hie innocence would be established, and lodging 





2 Gee cactasure of Punjab lettor, No, 1488,, dated 801b Auguat 1871, 
"Te der Zomistan Kar-i-eshan Kwabed shod. 

* Euclosare 2 of Punjab letter, dated 15th Goplermber 1871, No. 1768, 
“Gee evclomnre of above letter. 
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the blame of the murder on? Radha Kiehen, 


mulk of Chitral. the Kashmir Governor of Gilgit, and Amau-ul. 
The geal on Lhie lette deseri . s : 
of an inch brond. |e eseribel asoval, about two-thinds of an inch long, and ovecthird 


The seal* on the original of Mir Wali’s letter of 11 y, 
seal” on 1 th May, sent on by M 
; Peak: 4 c A 1 by Mr. 
er than it is long. ' : ; Hush long, ; 


The Kashmir authorities had, Mr. Girdlestone thoucht, i 
should meet him, the reasons for thinking thie being 1 eee ee 
fortnight without mention of hia presence being made falter he 


had spoken te Mr. Sinllestone he was at once sent off ieee a rare 
azoolla purported going on to Sealkoti id Mr. Gi i 
Deputy Commalesisier, begging that he might be fed and a stn gre pecladcanar hata 


Ginllotone lodged, pending reference to Mr. 
04, Mr. Girdlestone also referred to a request which he had sent to His Excellency’ 
. ne: le 
Peveate Secrelary for permivsion to spend some secret service money in obtaining ‘nformsee 
_ The aceeptance of this request had already been communicated to Mr. 
Private Secretary, und in o demi-official note of the 2lst September, 
enid that Mr. Girdlestone might cither let bim know what li 
himself, being reimbursed afterwarde. 
And the Foreign Secretary eaid :— 
“The great object to be arrived at ia lo bring in Mir Wali or Mullick Amen or any of the minor person- 


ages of the drama, and to get hold of some certain evidence on which we can resl as an ascertained basis for 
further enquiry, ‘IE monoy can secure it you Will not be etinted.” 


Girdlestone by the 
the Foreign Secretary 
e wanted, or advance the money 





On the eame date (21at September) Mr. Girdlestone’s letter was sent (demi-officially) to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, with the remark that— 


“if Mazoolla Khan comes to Sealkote or enters British lerritory, some discreet officer should be instructed to 
talk to Lim and get from him all he knows.” 


95, In a demi-official note of the 17th September Mr. Girdlestone sent on a demi-official 
note from Major Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Sealkote, reporting that as Mazoolla was 
not allowed to leave Jammu, his brother, Saleh Muhammad, also in the Kashmir service, got 
away on pretext of having to buy medicine and get medical advice ; aud had told Major Jen- 
kine that hie brother was the bearer of a letter without date addressed to the “ Lord Sec- 
retary” by Mullick Aman. It was as follows :— 


“J, Raja Mullick Aman, represent that my enemies have without canse made me 6 thief (or assassin) from 
the dwellings of the Eugliah, and being perturbed in mind Lam wandering about ia Yaghielan. Be it known 
to those gentlemen that a letier from 3r.—' a Government official—‘ has reached me, which paper I did not 
consider guthentic, beeauso the ratiGcation® of the Viceroy was nol altached lo it. | 4 . 

“The present letter has been entrusted to Sirdar Mazoolla Khan, and will without fail be delivered. The 
verbal information given by Mazoolla Khan should be believed.” 


The letter was, Saleh Muhammad Khao anga, given by Mullick Aman to Mezoolls. Saleh 
Muhammad baving mentioned it in bis first communication to Major Jenkins, went away aod 
fetched it; Major Jenkins sent it on in bis dewi-official note of 22nd September to the Secre- 


“Me. Girdlestone, commenting on this, said that Mazoolla never spoke to him of being 
the bearer of a written petition from Mullick Aman. : . 

96. Major Jenking in his nole of the 22nd said that be bad paid Rs. 15 to Saleh Mu- 
hammad for his expenses. os . fa ene Yaad 

In o note of 6th October this money was repai ‘ajor Jenkins. 

91. In anote of the came date Mr. Girdlestone was told that his letters had been sent 
to the Punjab Goverament for any information they have about Mazoolla Kban and hie 
brother, and with the remark that ie Mecoolla Kbao and hia brother are not impostora they 
might be made use of to get iv Mullick Amav, 

= 98. And thie was sod io a note of the same date addressed to the. Secretary of the Pun- 
jab Government. At the sume time photographic omen of Mir Wali’e seal, a8 im- 

ressed on the original letter received through Mr. Maenabb, were sent to Mr. Grifia ang 
Nir. Girdlestone, in order \hat Mazoolla’s description of that seal might be tested. 


rn 


1 In the letter forwarded by Mr. Macoabb, Mir Wali bad exid thet Mir Ghasi, Pablwan, snd Wasis Rabmot 
red to offect the murder, and their servanls effected It : 

sae A plotograph has been taken of this origiaal, and one copy scot to Mr. Girdlestone. 

s read Hudzor or Hudroo (?Drew). . 

# Lit, who iv 0 servant of the Sirkar, perhaps the Kasbwir Gorernment. 

©The word used means “au agreement” of “ trealy.” 











APPENDIX 19 (cee p. 172). 


Mason J. Bropuren, Officer on Special Duty in Gilgit, on a Journey to Fasin and 
Report bg Mazon Offi Special 


I tert Gilgit ou the 7h October and was met on the Yasin frontier, which I crossed on 
the 14th, by Kho Bodehal, one of the foster-brothers of tho Mir of Yasin. i : 

2. For about nine miles on both sides of the frontier the road is exceedingly difficult, 
with constavt small but steep ascents and descents along the river bank, and with two rock 
elaircases, extremely dificult to pase, about four miles apart. These difficult passages are 
always jealously guardal, the space between them being looked upon as neutral ground 
‘between Gilgit and Yasin. The valley ie very oarrow as far ae Roshan, where it opens out o 
little, the hills on both sides rising (o a great height in fantastic pinnacles and castle-like crags 

ith perpendicular ecarps. 

ma On the 16th i reached Yassin and was met at Gindai, about six miles out, by 
Pahlwan Babodur. He is a stout, good-tempered looking man of twenty-seven years of age. 
His proper uame is Gholam Mobi-u-deen, the one be is commonly known by being a nick. 
name bestowed on him when a boy. On reaching Yasin a number of Darel men, who had 
lately come there, fired volleys from their matchlocks os a ealute. Firing st s mark from 
horseback took place, a bu!lock was led out before me, and I wae rather pointedly asked if I 
objected to its being slaughtered. It is an ancient custom to hack the bullock to death with 
swords asa compliment in front of a person arriving at a place. This hae been partly aban- 
doned for some years, the present custom being only to lead out the animal and afterwards 
slaughter it in the orthodox manner. I believe there was a good deal of speculation ag Lo 
whether F would show any Hindu-like objection to the ceremony, and Publwan seemed much 
pleased when I told bim I bad none . : . 

4. I eneamped half o mile from the fort aud had a private interview the next day with 
Pahlwav. [He commenced by expressing bis pleasure al my visit, aud begged me lo understand 
that be received me out of a sincere desire to show hie friendship to the British Government, 
and not from any regard to (he Mubaraja. So anxious was be to impress thie on me that for a 
long time he refused Lo receive the letter from the Maharaja brought by the Maharaja’s vakil 
who accompanied me, so that it might not appear thal he was entertaining me in compliance 
with instructions from Jammu. Tu answer, J expressed my pleasure at meeting him and the 
satisfaction thut his friendly reception of me would cause to the British Government, 1 then 
alluded to a report curreut in the country, to the effect that I had come to demand that troops 
ehould be cantoned in Yasin, and told him that it was quite untrue, and that I had no demand 
to make of him, but had come solely fur the promotion of friendship. 

5. He proceeded to state his desire to make a treaty with the Brilish Government and 
declare his allegiance and readiness to do service to the same. I explained to him (bat be had 
already got an equivalent in the treaty Intely concluded between Amau-ul-mulk and the 
Mabaraja, trom whom he received an annual subsidy. Ie answered that he owned no 
allegiance to Amnn-ul-mulk or to the “Sikhs”; that he had nol been consulted in the matter, 
and that he had met with notbing but bad treatment ond bad [faith from Kashmir; thot in 
consequence be had determined on sending no more vakils to Jammu, but he wished to send 
a vakil to the Viceroy of India, 1 told him that he was mistaken in supposing that there is 
any dilference of policy or interests between the British and Kashmir Governments; that tbe 
Moharaja is a loyal and trusted dependant of the British Government, and can do nothing 
without the consent of the Jatter; that it was possible be might have had good grounde of 
complaint against the late officials at Gilgit, but that he must not confound their acts with 
those of the Maharaja who bad, as he well knew, lately removed the officials who had been to 
blame. I told him that without previous permission he could not send a vakil to the British 
Government, but that aa his vakils had already vieited Delbi (on the occasion of the Imperial 
Proclamation), it was possible he might again be invited to send vakils on some future 
occasion. He answered that he had not been treated by the Kashmir Government as he 
had a right lo expect, on which I reminded him tbat his father had beeu a bitter enemy of 
Kashinir and had on eeveral occasions inflicted much loss on the Kashmir troops in Gilgit, so 
that it was unlikely the Maharaja should treat him wilh unreserved confidence; and that 
after the abusive language he used to Bhai Gunga Sing on the occasion of their mecting last 
end it was imposeible that a favourable report of him bad been made at Jammu. He 

laughed at this and aaid that he wonld perform any service demanded of him by the Britiab 
Government, but that he wished to have no further dealings with Kashmir. 1 told him that 
the only service at present required of him is to help in preserving peace on the frontier, but 
thot should any special need qrise for his services bis good intenlions should not be forgolten. 
T further pointed out that bis friendly reception of myself formed a sufficient refutation of 
any charges of disaffection made against him by mischiel-makers, and that had the things 
eoid againel him been believed, the consequences would long ago have been very ecrious for him. 
added that the bad effect produced by the acte of his father (Gohr Aman) and his brother 
(Mir Wali) could not fail to tell against t first, but that my presence in Gilgit would in 
future ensure that his conduct should be correctly reported. I ended by urging him (o seud 
hie vakils to Jammu, ‘To this he replied that be felt no inclination to send valrils to 
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Jammu unless he was put on a helter Footing than the Mirs of Hu; 
present his subsidy ia emaller than theirs, Pp 
Darel, Jangir, and Hunza mnkea him wo: 
make bo promises, but would make known his 
then said that ho would consider the matter of sendi 
6. 1 gnve bim the presents I had Lrought for him, and after some further conversation 
I showed him the sepoya of the Guides at drill, whi i 
me to repeat il on Lhe fullowing day. 


7. Phe-next day I marched from Yassin up the WWoorshigoom Volloy towarde Durkote, 


accompanied by Pablwan Bahadur, who begged me to travel wherever I liked in his territory, 
aod did his best to entertain me with hawking, polo, &e. amongst other things he gol up 
a horee race, the course heing up the valley from Yasin to Hoondur, a distance of about 
nine miles, and presented the winner to me. Att Barkolti he look me iuto a fort he has lately 
built, It is of the ordinary pattern common in this country, but the walls are thirly 
high and twenty feet thick, and the towers are fifteen or eighteen feet higher than the wal 


8. The Woorshigoom Valley, which above its junction with the Kho Valley is narrow 
and stony, opens out considerably at Yasin ; the mountuine on either side lose their precipitous 
appearance, and travelling becomes pleasant and easy ae far as Hoondur, when the valle 
again uarrows, but the roud to the foot of the Durkote Pass is cosy The villages ace smal i 
and there is au evident want of population, much land lying uneul tivated. The soil ie par- 
ticularly rich and fertile. Yasin itsel€ bas now a very small fixed population, and the country 
generally shows that it has never recovered from the oppressive rula of Gohr Aman and the 
red in the Dogra invasion of 1863. ; ; . 
ei the Woorshigoom and Kho Valleys are a number of stone circles which are said 
to be of great antiquity. ‘They are about thirty feet in diameter, formed of huge bouldera 
arranged with the Hatlest side oulwards, placed 60 os to form a perfect circle about three leet 
high . On these are placed a number of flattish boulders of nearly equal size Projecting oer 
the edge of the circle all round, ‘The centre in filled with amall stones and rabbish. The 
labour of transporting avd plucing such huge blocks in position must have been immense. 
The local tradition is that the circles are the work of ginats in old days, ‘They are perhaps 
relica of fire-worsbip. ‘I'he most perfect ie one on the tongue of land at the junction of the 
two rivera, 2 x “ : to Chittral 
hird day I returned lo Yasin, being afraid to delay my journey 
iene ‘ene Tee heavily in’ Ube mountaing Pitlwaa Hahadoor urged me to repeat my 
isi 1 i ised Li : 6 also me 
Seodsd. ot (glowing ar gintce Dent naalog 3 Ad 9 Tusa, ho held oeah ok es 
lecided on followin; v advice 2 e ig a : eller Eevtine’ ar 
i i the way of placing him on a be E 
but that if nothing come of it this year in Df i a coe ae 
it t send any vakils again, and would hold no i 
Regen eae Sr Ie OE Keane tie Geet ed kee hed 
decided on sending, and he told me Bubar Khen, who te 
been sent to Jammu before in 2 similes capacity, ow whicl 
kil of higher rank. ‘To thie he made no answer. : 
tor Nani eawriccee from Chitral bringing letters from Amano 
saat “Hie letter to mo was in answer to the oue 1 oddone ee aneoaee ea 
‘ ‘ made lo my remarl @al 
Se ee ee ie ad cnth wince on te Famine in Chitral and. the consequent 
ing of his former letter. fine chens With. ie a8 pos 
difficulty of entertaining me, and requested I would bring as be to bring Pabl 
To was ji € meeting me at Drasun, and told me to be sure Pehla, 
EH ae ee “to Paliwean which was aliown to me, he elated that he bad no : f i 
i i aman 
with ee: que ‘could "iE well avoid doing so in consequence of a letter from ante 
receive hima to receivo me, and that he was much afraid o! the consequences, be Co ee 
nee ake the Aiir of Kabul hostile to him. He went on to oumpleia: tae coded Uy 
crive fom Pubes Babadoot the support ei nied nal come hero with him, aud we 
tying: “T know what the Firangi ie coming for; be sure and come 
2 * hi ther.” ; : os 
we Ea” Pep vercne miandeed el os be Sra 
‘Chi jim hat F wisl im to pl : my | ich 
i neti irr ed Aura Fo 
fact ed to me about Aman-ul-m' ee . f Yasin. 
a subject. Be ooo I oes him no allegiance, and he can Sen eet ae iuclae 
ey wacle and calls mo his son, but Ido not ibaa - bey babT do nol know all 
im. 1 have known him ever since I y ’ ible” He went 
te eis H, = ‘deceitful thot I keep away froin him os much no possible ioe he 
are ee 7 several instunces of Aman-ol els. i es ve eat is , 
had beso tri im into joining in a raid on Kaffiristan las : ‘ He aid 
= a : tae nart: "a bo agin epalee 0 me about nccomnre 2S dntately facom: 
e 7 5 a be (Pal ) 7 
1 ii i Chitral being first mooted, ! pe Net aid 
that on my visit to Yasin and ite me, but had declared at the same time me 
mended Ataav-ul-mulk not to invite me, bt in any. uulviendly act aguinst me. ia Re 
come, nothing. should “indir? ie Hy bot to go to Chitral, and he as seeliney a ea nag 
and Aksakals now advised him 5 ne ’ seponaibie for my stety while in Yas nt sould ali 
ci, He eur Mec pes tent 1 sg, et wt Ch 
Tecoma Sen uy deed kim 
yy going the: . 


h nza and Nagar, whereas at 
‘ng out at the eame Lime that hie influence in 


E better treatment. 1 told him thet 1 could 
lo Government. He 























Eben bas been sent. 
ce ne ee I. 
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Ilold him Thad no wish to put any constraint on him in the 
. He went on to epeak of Aman-ul-mulk in a way to show Lhat ¢ entertained the 
prafoundesl diatrual of him, but was actualed by no active hostility againet him. He quoted 
two instances of notorious brenches of faith in bis (Aman-ul-mulk’s) former dealings with 
Kashinir, and said, “ He brought Mir Wali to destruction by sending bim four letters ia 
one day with contradictory orders.” I asked him what part Aman-ul-mulk would take in 
caso of a war belween the British Governmont and the Amir. He evaded my question at 
first, but shen J pressed him he answered, “ He will neither be your friend or the Amir’s 
enemy ; he will be the friend of whichever is the strongest. He then told me that Aman-ul- 
mulk hnd despatched a force of two hundred men under hie son Murid to asesist the Khan of 
ir in attacking Jandul, 
De re ‘Amongst the presenta I had given Pahlwon Bahadoor was a gold watch and chain. 
Tt came to my knowledge that he waa in money déiculties, and was (rying to sell the watch 
for considerably less than its value, I accordingly made my Munshi purchase it, ostensibly 
for himself, and 1 also prescuted Palilwan with fifty tillas at parting. : 

15. In apite of the Jong time 1 was in his territory both coming and returning, he 
stendily refused to nMow me to pay for supplies, but continued to furnish my camp of over 
eighty persone most liberally at his own cost for the whole Lime 1 wae in hie country, a space 
of thirty days. Nor was any attempt made at any time to hurry my movements or in any 
way inconvenience me, but a genuine desire was evinced by all that I came in contact with 
to moke my alay as pleasant as possible. . 

16. The opinion 1 formed of Pahiwan Bahadur was, that though somewhat rough and 
rude in manner, and with a not very acute mind, he is straightforward and open in his waye 
and thoughts, He prides himeelé on adhering to bis word and in acting without deceit, 
and jie scrupulous in hie religious observances. He seems generally liked by the people about 
him, but is liable to sudden fits of temper, and is evidently a man of considerable energy 
and decision of character. 

17, I left Yasin on the 22nd. Before parting Pahlwau enid to me, “ This is a poor 
country, and I have done my best to entertain you, but you will see how they will treat you 
in Chitral.” He then gave me a list of the chief men in Chitral that are to be depended 
on, and told me that his Wazir (Rahmat), his foster-father (Noor Hayal), and the Aksakal 
of Mastooch (Shah Sullan) would accompany me to Chitral and keep me fully informed of 
whatever was being said or done. 

18. He also told me that he iad arranged (o send his cousin, Abbas Ali Khan, to Jammu, 

together with Bubar Khan, and they should start immediately, I alterwarda learnt that 
just before slarling Abbas Ali Khan got discontented and fled to Gilgit, where hie brother had 
Leen living for ceveral years past, aud Mustapha Aman had to be sent instead. 
- 19, On my first arrival iu Yasin termlory 1 vena shown ao letter lately received by 
Pablwan from his brother Malik Aman, saying that he had settled himeclf in Tungeer and 
trusted Pahlwan would leave him in peace. "I was told that Pablwan had taken pity on him 
and had sent to say that be would not attack him, A few days alter I lefl Yasin, I receivedo 
letter from Pahlwan telling me he had determined on expelling hie brother from Tungeer and 
was sending a force against him for (he purpose, Lest Lhe newe of it should reach Tungeer, he 
asked me to send uo letters to Gilgit for a few days. I wrote at once to aay that any move- 
tent of armed men waa improper while ] was in the country, and would cerlainly be mis- 
represented, ‘Ihe same advice was given him by others, and before my letter reached him he had 
recalled the expedilion from the foot of the pase leading into Tungeer. When I saw him after- 
wards in Chitral be said tbat he bad sent a message to hie brother to say he might live in 
Tungecr as long as he behaved peaceably. Just before I returned to Gilgit a letter from Malik 
Aman lo Pablwan was forwarded to me, Lhanking him for the permission and promising not to 
make n disturbance, 

20. I marched by the Kho Valley and reached Chashi (8,500 feet) on the fourth day. 
‘The road so far ie exceedingly dificult, the valley is narrow, and eparsely populated, Beyond 
Chashi the road leaves the main valley, and rises suddenly among low rounded hills on to open 
Pamir-like ground for the next thirty-four miles, till Laspoor (0,400 feet) is reached. Tivo 
miles beyond Chashi the Pandar Lake, two-and-a-half miles long and half a mile broad, ie 
passed at an elevation of 8,400 feet. ‘This is eaid to have been formed by a landslip about 
reventy years ago, aud is now gradually drying up again, 

21. Eleven miles beyond Chashi, Ghizr,‘or Shevare, as it is sometimes called, is passed, 
whence a good road branches off into the bead of the Swat Valley. At Lwenty-four miles from 
Chashi the road leavee the Ghize Valley and ascends gradually to the Shandur plateau, which is 
about five miles across and perfectly level. The height of the plateau ia 12,000 feet. There 
are two pieces ol water on it, the largest of which is tvo-and-a-half milea long oud three- 
quarters of o mile broad. Tere ia no surface drainage from either piece of water, nor do they 
communicate with one another. Leaving the pluteau the road descende rather abruptly into tha 
narrow Laspoor Valley ond becomes again more difficult ag far nv Mastooch. ‘The Lnspoor 
anne though limited, is well populated, considering its sroall area, and is celebrated for ite 

fertilily. 

22. Mastooch (7,500 feet) is now a very amall place, but ia capable of eupporling a con- 
sdemble population, much land lying uncultivated ; the Yarkboon Valley ie here nearly a mile 

rome 


would rather not come. 


: 23, Looking down the valley a magnificent mountain called Tirich Mir fille the whole 
view. Looking up the valley from Chitral in the same way it occupies the whole landscape, 
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and is anid to be equally conspicuous from Ze Itin said to be visible 
also from great part of Kaftirietan, where i Tt is the theme of many 
wonderful traditions, and, roughly speaking, cannot be leas than 27,000 feet high. 1 have 
secured data Cor fixing its position and altitude, 
24. Uelow Mastooch the Yarkhoon Valley hasan average broadth of from Ubvee-quarters 
of a mile to a mile, down to its junction with the Moolkho Valley, 
25, Tho Parbeck plain, six miles below Mastooch on the right bank, 
a deep chasm extending from the river to the hill-sidea, 
which is commanded by 0 atone tower, and is regarded aa 
in the valley, When Mahmood Shah tried to invade Chitral by the Baroghil Poss in 1872, on 
Afghan foree from Dir oceupied this point in support of the Chitral and Yasin lerces that de. 
fended the pnas itself. ‘The faet is interesting, oa it ahows the rendinegs of the people of Dir lo 
muke common cause with Chitral againet on invader. The Position is not tenable against long. 
? AApous. 
oO. Cravings the Yarkhoon and Moolkho rivera, I entered the Chitral territory af Drasun 
on let November, where [ waa met by Aman-nl-mulk’s sou, Afzul-ul-mulk, a boy of about 
thirteen years of age. Drasun (6,7(:0 feet) is situated in the Moolkho Valley, about eleven 
miles above ils junetion with the Yarkhoon Valley. The Moolkho, ‘Voorikho, aud Tiriel 
Valleys, which constitute the most imporlant part of Chitral Pula, are unmarked in any maps, 
The ‘Loorikho Valley runs nearly parallel with the Yarkhoon Valley to its junction with the 
Tirich Valley, below which it is known as the Moolkho Valley, For nearly twenty milea above 
the junction of the Moolkho and Yarkhoon Valleys the two streame are eeparated by the 
Kargale Lusht plain, some 600 feet above the water tevels, and the wuter-shed forms the 
boundary between Chitral and Yasin territory. The ‘foorikho, Tirieh, and Moolkho Valleys 
are thickly populated, the cultivation being continnous. ‘The villages exlend high up the hill 
sides supported by innumerable springs which gush out everywhere. The soil is moally Gravel 
ond cla, the hill sides ore bare and rounded, and wood is somewhnt eearce, ‘The Moolkho 
Valley is very open, and the high peaks ou both aides are invisible, being shut out from view 
” eo the sanar oie from the Baroghil Pass to Sutra) atte ereasing the Shajanalli spar, 
i - j i Moolkho ond Yarkboon streame hel , 
lies down these valleys to the junction of the } Meron bot tem Geial dene 
where the former elream is the most considerable of the Uno. d fen on ane te taipaan 
the Yarkhoon Valley at all times, but the road requires gin one « Scie 
of horses travelling by it in summer. At olher ¢imes, when the river is everywhere y 
iti i ieuced. P 
a ae Below the Janse of the Moolkho ani Tarkdion alreime, ihe era an 
7 i ill withio four miles of Chitral. 
travelling becomes more difficult till within f Ihe cul cyclisieetat and: katte clea 
is d fertile where cultivable, and the cultivation n¢ t 
popolous, ths Inc stab The i mmer and winter varies about twenty feet, 
i ilgit Valley, The‘ level of the stream in su ’ bet siete 
a oe "Roy Berens, a large village twenty mileo from Chitral, Yasin territory on the left 
hank cena, : suneti i leg, the main valley sud- 
10; Font miley above Chitra a2 be nth ville 1 eee sce and bare, slope away 
denly widens and ite whole character changes, e hills, icing aouth the valley vetaine Un 
cadually iuto grassy rounded tops with forest-clad sides. Lon ing “ from sight, and travelling 
Sharacter ae for as can be seen, the peaks on both sides are hi 
t. of 
er Akron Yn Irene sew fo Amul, ts, fa 
him to Pahlwan Bahadoor was opened and shown to me 0 7 aie ‘ache did not (hink it pro 
mo. In it Amnn-ul-mulk asked for early information abou bist and: incense. L shonkd:eome 
i ble I should come, in spile of what 1 had written on the eubject, His not doing so I 
Pat Iwan was to be certain and make me pay well for all supplies. ie felt obliged to furnish 
fal rde heard, a matter of great vexation to Aman-ul-mulk, “ jiatend, hoover of it 
afterwards » without payment while 1 was in Chitral. Inatead, eiuele vad 
supplies to my camp wil a asin Yasin, everything wae given grudgingly, \ 
being done in the same liberal canner as it ‘At the game time I waa not allowed lo pay 
there waa a daily wrangle about the quantily. The letter went on to sny, Why 
hing, though ( constautly offered to do so. e Mave bocoiadl greats “YOU Ore 
ps road as me of deceit, when it ia through me that you have 
ut only 7 Hl é tand none of these things.’ : lik’ vai 
au ga? wae wet head that Amen-ul-mulk waa Lesa dea phate dae he 
\. ingly sent a message by bis foster-brother, “taal 1 teeeived. a letter 
se iy singe ly nea Mler dye ele {abet Cara ee i 
i e had det ae : 
telling mo that, on receipt ol my mensoge Jy been made, but tbat he bad gince determin 
another vakil; thot preparations bad ‘ gly neat 
’ ding anybody till my arrival. t the enesity of the Amir 
- ae Ta the same letter he complained that I had pe om bekalt of the British 
i , ing without invitation, and asked me he would not complain though he 
Cee acne er eusure, 23 in tho Former case hewould wot complain though be 
Government or, mers'y bn fh sit I had come for my own pleasure it would be 
auffered in beac eae pteors He tite toi sp sehiclie oaceluclt 
Se ee eee iromeCkitma! 1 met six hundred men who bad been OS 
ip Pabtan Bator inthe vid om Tanger meninned a garage Thy Mant 
o help re  Tatied back the party, and were furious at vhis 
help tad eet solicited by Pablwau. 3a 


bah in the Oxug Valley, 
t is called Meyenrnoon, 


» ie divided in half by 
This can only Le crossed at one place 
one of the chief defensible positions 
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Chitral and was met by Aman-ul-mulk, who rode 
ut a6 On ens Nee rs be fifty-seven years old, but looke much older, 
$Ve disracunted and eat down for @ fow minutes, and he resented to me three of his sone, 
Hemounting, we rode to Chiral, crossing the river by a very goo mocden bridge protected 
at exch end by a atone tower, through which it 1¢ necessary to pass. ae spur overlooking 
the bridge are two more lowers. Half a mile below the bridge is the Badshah’s fort, 
Chitral comprises six large villages which extend for three miles along both sides of (he 
river. The usual firing ata mark took place before me, and a bullock svus led out to be 
in Yasin. < 
Te ee heard thot Aman-ul-mulk had been undecided as to whether he should 
come himself lo meet me, or only depute his sons to do so. His deciding to do 20 himecl£ 
was in consequence of the advice of a Kaka Khel tmder, by name Mian AnE Gul, who was 
then in Chitral. ‘This man, o native of Pesbawur, came to me daily while I was in Chitral, 
and was mvet useful fo me. He on severnl occasions gave me useful informaticn, he advanced 
me money, and J finally entrusted him with letters to take to Peshawur. > 

37. Aman-ul-mulk complained lo me of a disaster be hud just experienced in the expe. 
dition against Jandul. As well as I could make out, the combined Dir and Chitral forcea 
took a fort in the Painda Khel country, and while diepersed plundering were allacked at 
night by the Osmau Khel whose neutrality had been reckoned on, and the whole force was 
put Co flight with considerable loss, Filly or sixty of the Dir men were killed and about forty 
of the Chitral men were killed and wounded, among the latter being Aman-ul-mulk’s son 
Murid. A number of the wonnded were carried past me the day ] reached Chitral, 

88, The day after I arrived Aman-ul-mulk paid me a complimentary visit, and on the 
following 1 had a long private interview with him, I began by telling bim of my pleo- 
sure ab visiting his country and the gratification that the news of his hospitality would cause 
to the British Government. He replied that my coming was a new thing calculated to cause 
misgivings among his people, and bring upon him the hostility of the Amir. I told bim that 
be might rely upon the British Government never permitting him to suffer on agcount of his 
hospitality to myself. I then went on to say that three or four years ago the Amir had been 
warned nol to meddle in Chitral affairs, and tbat so long as bie (Aman-ul-mulk’s) friendship 
for the Dritish Government wus evident, he may rely on protection from external encmies, 
To this he replied, ‘‘ Now tell me about the treaty.” A litUle conversation showed me that he 
was quile aware of impending hostililies, though it was apparently not publicly known in 
Chitral, and be had formed the idea that I bad come to make a treaty of alliance with him. I 
answered {lat Government requires nothing of him, but that he shall remain at peace within 
his own borders aud in no way interfere. 1 also reminded him that he bad already a treaty 
with the Mabaraja, which is tantamount to a treaty with the British Government. He pre- 
tended not lo understand me, eo I produced a copy of the treaty and rend itto him. He impa- 
tiently put it on one side and said “That is nothing ; now 1 want a treaty with the Bnglish.” 
He went on to say that, if the British Government will give him a proper subsidy, he will 
offer passage to a force from Gilgit to attack Badakshan next spring. He evidently liad made 
up his wind thet the object of my coming was to arrange this, When I told him that 
Government bas no thoughts at present of sending a force to Badakshan, and that I hnd come 
simply to know if his friendship for Kashmir js sincere, he answered angrily— 1s that all, I 
thought you bad come about some grent thing.” Finding that he refused to speak any longer 
on political subjects, I told him I had brought him some presents, He asked what they were, 
but refused to receive them then, asking me to send them over at night, with the object po 
doubt that he might be able to say afterwards Uhat I hed given him notbing. Shortly after 
he went away, aud I sent him over the presenta in as public a manner as possible, taking good 
care that they should be seen by everybody. 

39. Soon afterwards bis Wazir Mozuffer Khan came over to see me, and tokl me that 
Aman-ul-mulk hod taken an immense fancy to my Express rifle, and hoped I would give it 
to him. J answered that I could not part with it. He then asked me about the length of 
my stay, and I anewered that I proposed to etay two days longer and then return (o Gilgit. 
Taleo told him that I had not said all I wished to Aman-ul-mulk, and would therefore say it 
to him, which was to warn Aman-ul-mulk against sending vakils to Kabul, or making any 
matrimonial alliances with the Amirso long as he maintained his present hostile attitude 
towards the British Government; also to remind him that Amau-ul-mulk had not fulfilled 
his promise 10 the Mabaraja to send Nizam-ul-mulk to Jammu. 

40. Mozoffer Khan returned after a short time and told me that Aman-ul-mulk will- 
ingly complied with both requeste as regarded Kabul, ond hoped that I would stay three days 
longer in Chitral, Aman-ul-mulk excused himself for not having sent his son to Jammu 
on account of his youth. In spite of his promise he dispatched a vakil to Kabul within a 
few days of my departure from Chitral. 

41. 1 had been told before reaching Chitral that, in consequence of the death of Abdulla 
Jon, the Amir had agreed thot the daughter of Awan-ul-mulk, who had been intended for 
that Sirdar, shonld be married by one of his other sons. I afterwards learnt on good authori- 
ty that the firet overtures for the marriage between Abdulla Jan and Aman-ul-mulk’s daughter 
had come from Aman-ul-mulk, 

42. During the next four days I eaw Aman-ul-mulk twice. I showed him some rifle 
practice at 700 yards. He had taken into his head that the powera of the Snider rifle bad 
been much exaggerated to him, so was considerably surprised to see some excellent practice 
made Ly a sepoy of the Guides. 
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48. Having discovered t 
‘elainsd as ee Chitra a large number of Gilgitia, 
them, I would give him the tifle ho had taken voi, nman-ul 
{and the children since born to them) wh ae ancl a Faney to, 
Some of them have been upwards of thirty yong ct 
there are still thirly or forty of them in Chitel tnislerery. 

aut On the ab i went to the fort aid Bail ws 1 

partly in presence of the Wazi very long interview, i 
Poricae’ emake. nie“onlesien a Akeakili of Chitral ond Yasin. ey ‘eal _ 
the country was displeased at it. Ne" Petvonally glad of my visit, everybody else in 
it 45. Alter gail desullory tatk T asked him to state hia wi Sh fas 

hey were that a larger subsidy shou i his wishes definitely, whit i 
to advance beyond Lhe en tanie be granted Me, ond the Maharaja ‘hontd Genes 
it, to obey the commande of the English G rn he will engaye to respect Panyul and Gil- 
riends, and their enemica as his enemies. That sheet and consider their friends a9 hie 
to Russia, he (Aman-ul-mulk) will engage to ‘hat should the Amir of Kabul give Bulakshao 
Darkote, and Karoombar Passes to Badukalen.. Persage lo British Lroops by the Baroghil 
Badakshan, he will agree to three or four resi Further, that in cage of Russia occupying 
Yasin. He afterwards modified this to one office in oache ware and in Chitcal and others in 
country, and the officers sent up ought not ie 7 each place, saying thet Chitral wae a poor 
Shere Ali giving Badakshan to Itusoia he would reves be cchi eee iee extzeme euso of 
while be wished lo tonintain bie present friendly relotions cit Kae ee ea mea 
yearly presents of slaves and hawks, Further, i se nae ee Bab ander which be sends 
nd armne ball be alfurded, bim, bob that on no tessa geal eee ene, eee 
previously asked for them. A at on no account should troops be sent unless he bad 

46. Being convinced that he i i - 
shuld be deltes. "Tals woe dont-uly the Wosit Shhcame elk tec ete 
asked him, in the ease of Government destings him to wend foes ioe Bakeian ite. 
would do 60. He evaded the question, ind: thou LT ioe ree oe Te auen ths 
suswes Herepested bia, former arsuméfies emtccaid thet danny ticline a ee 
Tran ‘Badakebne ave eo. diffeull, te be fatéed that he fercd crater one Gee Alneie a 
described the passes leading from Zebak to he so easily detec ee tee ie ae 
and repeated thal Use Afghans could never force an ‘ ite Te eee 
he thak co toy est eceial bethad aflsied est Teak of Urea Ue beak on thar eee 
though misunsderstandings may arise times between them, be * Rabe sto ila a Coae) 
Dir ave friends, and in the matler of a eubeidy he hoped to be put an tol Bate 
I tried more than once to get him to say what service be would r des to 6 ene 
return, but he evaded the point. Seen ee 

47. He then proceeded to repeat to me the subst 
me in the spring, telling mo that Poblwan Heiie bade te et Pare; a 
that I should distrust him and everyboily around me in Gilgit. I asked hie if h ait 
show his friendship to the British Government. by releasing the detained Gilgitis teninting 
him that the Maharaja had released two hundred and fifty Chitral and Yesin priconers in 1885, 
but he refused raost sternly, enying it would displease his people. I had Tome difieulty in 
bringing to an end “_ anterriey. Shick he apparently prolonzed for the sake of giving a 
‘alse impression to the people outside. He fiuall i i i 
nth upresean te oe Fee in route ly asked me if he might write a letter to the 

48. I arranged to leave Chitral on the 14th. On the ing 
Bahadoor Sel wages from Yosin. I bada detérintion eo ae Biogen 
present of an interview that took place that night between the two, in which they more than 
once came to high words. Aman-ul-mulk accused Pahlwon of not supporting him, to which 
Pahlwan replied that Aman-ul-mulk’s deceitful character made it impossible for him to do 60, 
and reminded him that though he (Pablwan) had first voled against my coming to Chitral and 
Yasin, he had warned Amen-ul-mulk that if I came he would make friends with me. He 
then went on lo ridicule Aman-ul-mulk for inviling me and then not acting honestly to me, 
enying “ When we see cleve? man amongst aurselves we call him an Englishman ; now you~ 
have really got an Englishman here, you are trying to deceive him.” Amon-ul-malk finally 
promieed Lo treat me openly al parting, Pahlwan declaring that he would otherwise not con- 


sent to be present. 

49. Early the next morningt Pahlwan came to see me and eaid—* You may depend on 
whatever my uncle says to you loday as being the words of both of ue: it ia not what I bad 
hoped for, but I cannot help myself.” In further conversation he said that Amoo-ul-malk 
would have nothing to do with the Kashmir Government, to which I replied that the interests 
of the British aud Kashmir Governments are identical and cannot be separated. A number of 
horsea and chogas and a Kallir slave were brought as presents, and F then went to the fort ta 
take leave of Aman-ul-mulk. 

60, His manner was quite changed, and he epoke to me before his Wazire in the follow. 
ing terme :—“I have invited you here againet the wish of my Akeakale, and you have come, 
whereby I have incurred much odium. Tam responsible for your coming, but you must he 
responsible for the result. Formerly Gilgit and Ponyal belonged to Chitral. £ do not care 
about Gilgit because I tonk it from others, but Paoyal is mine by nght, and I alill consider 
L have aclaim to it. If, however, the British Government will make a treaty with me and 
Peblwan, and give a suitable subsidy to us aud to my son, Nizam-ul-mulk, I will abandon my 
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igh will openly declare myself to be the dependant of the British Government, 
ee ena ch Hesident eeaicnenlly in Chitral and another ia Yasin, either Eng! 
Jie or Muhammadan, aud I will fight in the service of the British Government against the 
Afghans and the Russians. Pablwan_is entirely with me in this matter, aud eo is my son, 
Niam-u-mulk, The men of Hunza, Darel, Nogur, and Panyal cannot do anything without 
me, ‘The Kashmir Government has granted me an allowance, bubsuch a sum is nothing to me, 
L cap take a few Kafr women and sell them for as much, I take os much from one kafila of 
will nol do this, I will not relinquish my claim on Panyal which is mine, 
J will not reevive tropa (chowni) into my country, not for a fort 
full of tillas, but y is granted J will abandon my claim to Panyal ond be o Faithful 
servant to the English. Now you know all. If you go away and nothing comes of this do 
not call ine disloyal and a liar if I make friends with others. I recognise four great powers— 
Turkey, Russia, England, and China: next to them, but smaller, are Cabul and Persiz. My 
gona and Aksakula wish me to ally oyself with the Amir becuse he is a Mussniman, but f 
know there are other things to be cousidered. The result now depends upon you, but 1 must 
bavo an anewer this winter.” - 

61. A letter addressed to the British Government which bad already been written 
was then produced and an addition made, and Aman-ul-mulk, Pahlwan Bahadur, and 
Nizam-ul-mulk affixed their seals to it. The letter isnppended, the part finally added being 
marked. 

62. I thanked him for speaking oul eo plainly, and said that the British Government pre- 
fers an open enemy (o a doubtful friend. That hitherto both good and evil report of him bad 
reached the Uritish Government, but that his hospitable reception of me could not fail to tell 
in his favour ; that I could make no promises of any kind to him, but that I trusted to being 
able shortly to give him such an answer that he should not repent my coming. I reminded 
him that the British Government is not in the habit of granting subsidies for the asking, but 
must be assured that adequate service will be given in return. I then requested his acceptance 
of the rifle he bad expressed a wieh to have, and took leave of bim. 

63. Pablwan Bahndoor and Nizam-ul-mulk rode out half o mile with me, and at parting 
the former took me on one side and said—*“ You may depend on bis keeping to what he has just 
said to you, and 1 will keep lo my share of the engagement, but if you do not do anything in 
the matter you will have no hold on him infuture. He is really iv carvest in what he bas 
now asid. 1 wish to be your Friend always.” 

54. The estimate I formed of Amau-ul-mulk’s character ie that he is a very ehrewd man, 
avaricious, unscrupulous, and deceitful to an uncommon degree. ‘There was not a day during 
my elay iu Chitral in which some instance of deceit on his part did not come to my knowledge, 
He sreme utlerly careless of what he says so long as it serves his purpose for the moment, 
and he ia realy lo deny his own words and ignore his own orders as it suits him. Liven in 
emall matters he prefers working by underhand means. He trusts nobody and believes 
nobody, not even those nearest to him, aud has a great belief in hiv own power of playing of 
one pereon ugainet another. He is not of a warlike disposilion, and prefers working by fraud 
rather than by force. lis natural tendency to deceit is ev great that theanly chance at present 
of holding him long to any engagement is to make Pablwan Buhadoor a responsible party to it. 
‘The latter is eo distrustful of his uncle and so afraid of falling inlo a snare eet by him, that 
be wrould at once make known any tricke (hat are being played. 

65. The Sirdar Nizam-ul-mulk is seventeen years of age, and is well spoken of, He 
seems to differ considerably from his father in character, being rather slow in intellect. He is 
much attached to Pah!wan Bahadoor, which is a matter of anxiety to his father, who ie in 
conatant fear that the two will combine against him. He resides generally in the Toorikho 
Vatley, which he holds asa jaghir, Though not the eldest aon, he is constituted heir-appa- 
Tent in consequence of the rank of his mother. His brother Afzul-ul-mulk only enjoys half 
the revenues of the Moolkho Valley, the rest going to Aman-ul-mulk. 

$6. Amap-ul-mulk’s eldest son, Shah-i-mulk,a young man of Uwventy, isa great favourite 
among the people. He resides at Darosh. 

67. Murid, Amau-ul-mulk’s son by a slave, was absent in Dir during my visil. He is 
spokeo of as the ablest of all Aman-ul-mulk’s sons, but is uot popular. His jaghir ie in the 
Tnjigan Valley. 

58. Owing to the unusually heavy snow-falls last winter most of the autumn-sown crops 
were destroyed. This occasioned great distress in the lower part of the Kashkar Valley and 
io the part immediately round Chitral absolute famine. The number of people that died was 
not very great, but the population was much diminished by emigration. ‘Ihe coneumption of 
all the seed-corn has prevented proper sowing for next yeat, and it must be several years before 
the effect of the famine ceascs to be felt. Sume compensation was obtained, though late, in 
the rice and maize crops just gathered, which were of extraordinary abundance. ‘The distress 
of the people was much aggravated by the severe earthquake of 2nd March, which levelled 
many villages and threw down part of Aman-ul-mulk’s fort. 

50. I found it impossible to make any approximate caleulation of the population ruled 
over by Ainan-ul-mulk, but should reckon it in ordinary times to be not less than 150,000 
soule, without counting the tribe of Siah-Posh Kaflirs, who are tributary. The valley below 
Chitral is said to Le thickly p»pulated, and the land is noted for its fertility. 

40. Aman-ul-tnulk in conversation mentioned that he eould dispose of six thousand 
fighting-men, but I have rea-on to believe that the number available is much greater. Owing, 
however, to the great cxteut of frontier to be guarded and the want of compnetness in th 
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population, he would 
ot any one place. 

61. The numerous forts which - 
wanting in the Kashker Valley hg marke feature in the valleys to the eastward 
Of the usual rectangular shape with dino ease, were at Dracun and Chitral. They ora 

@2. ‘The peoplo of Chitral are a heedeoee nitly high tomers. ee 
are noted for thievich propensities, but dilfer otestie: witb dark gipsy-looking featares, 
occasion a number of things were “stolen fro Ereatly ia charneter from the Afghans. On on 
rade by the officinls until I remmonetrated. The things mw and no atlempl to reever them ras 

. Orpiment is found in great quantities i ich Vallee ee ee oa 
Copper is £ i great q lies in the Tirich Valley and 
Copper is ‘ound in small quantities near Chitral, and iron is found lower down the win a 

64. Carpets of an inferior kind i 

much request in the peigbbouring valleys made, and Chitral daggers and sword-hilte are in 
. [found by hypsometrical obs it ql . 
than what has been laid down io the Serta elevation of Chitral is considerably lem 

66. ‘I'wenty miles above Chitral I found 2 ni i Aare eae 

Tee abe It ia said to be extremely ancient. rious rock ineeription in w character not 
+ The question of the possibility of bi it 

the Panjab ean be invaded ftom Tadskslian ve ecco ay gk ined, a8 a ronte by wich 

senieae maps and detailed knowledge must at prosent copititate a borio® obata me bar 

all the information I could gaths 7 > lous obstacle, but Fram 

tically impossible, could gather, there seem Lo be no difficulties so great as to render il prac. 

68, The Lwo best passes across the Hind: 
are contracted on the south side to a marrow) duh cliticg ot oa ine the Baroghil. at 
ters the Dorah Pass also covers the Khatinza Pass, and in described aa bein aaaent bihia 

le if properly defended, The road f 1 Sean Ole hi ee 
the main valley four miles above Chitral, fhe Daca lente down the Tojigan valley, which joine 

69, The defile on the south side of thi i i il i i 
dar ot good account was given me by erie of ieee ates are 
‘orce it in October 1872. The fighting lasled four d i 
Afghans with the Joga of five hundred men and an thor earn me sotal devest ot tte 
defenders eullered a loss of only five men. P equipage, while the 

70. It is posaible that the natural advantages of the gronnd would be diminish 
use of long-range weapons, and there is always the chan: ate cee 
surprise, as they are left unguarded io cndioagy times. oa OF ne oF: Cas pasees heing taken by, 

71. Should an invading force gain possession of the B: i ii 
choice of roads by the Toorikho or Yarkhoon Valleys to Matos cect reader = 
graph 27, Along ncither route is there apparently any strong netural position, The fo Poa 
though somewhat longer, is described as being very easy, and lying through a Fertile and rope 
Jous district. The latter, as I have already mentioned, is at present impasable for five merthn 
in the year, except by men on foot, as the road is not good enough to admit of horsey travel. 
ling by it without crossing the river in two or three places. A vory little labonr would enfiee, 
however, to make @ road good enough for guns slong either side of the river, ‘as the soil ia 
mostly gravel, clay, or friable rock which could be worked without basting. Between the 
Baroghil and Chitral there are probably not more than half a-dozen places where Liestin, 
woul required. Sout of Chitral the roads to the Punjab avd Jellalabad are freely sed 

y traders, who state that their only difficulties are caused by the noi ti 
from them by different Chiefs, ! ; er Ser aeeyee eerste as 

72, ‘Phe state of the paeaes differs considerably in different years, Iu ordinary years the 
Dorah ie closed to horses by snow for about three-and-a-half monthe, and the Baroghil for 
about two-and-a-half mouths, Both of them are sufficiently good to allow of the of 
gune which have frequently been taken across them, Of the two the Baroghil is the beat on 
account of the gentle incline on both sides. 

73. I took eome pains to ascertain tho exact nature of the relations between Yasin and 
Chitral. No allegiance is claimed or acknowledged, and the two rulers deal with each other 
on an equal footing. Within the memory of people atill living Chitral was temporarily 
subdued by a Yasin prince, but the presence of the Dogras st Gilgit and the comparatively 
superior wealth of Chitral has of late years given that country a preponderating influence in 
Yasin affairs, Pahlwan most distinctly declared that he could y as he pleased, and that 
Aman-ul-mulk bas no authority in Yasin: Amansul-mulk eaid wheo I asked him, “ Pahlwan 
is my son and can do nothing without me,” but ho never claimed to be able to dispose of 
Yasin affairs agninst the will of its ruler, Much rivalry exists between the followers of the 


two. 

74. While 1 wns in Chitral deputations of the Bushgal and Kalash Kaffirs came to me, 
and gave me much interesting information about the Siah-Posh tribes, and showed me their 
national dances and mode of sacrifice. They asked mo to visit their country, but the near 
approach of winter and the treacherous character of Amap-ul-mulk made me refuse. Their 
hospitality to etraugers is proverbial, and should the alliance of Chitral be secured there will 
be little risk in visiting their country. They pay @ yearly tribute of children of both 
gexes to Aman-ul-mulk. Two Kaflir slaves were offered to me by the latter while I was 


in Chitral. 
75. The day before I left Chitral I received a verbal message through Aman-ul-molk 
84 


probably not be able to bring more than seven or eight thousand together 
s 
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i ing me {owait at Chitral for bie Wazir Malik Marebabai, who 
fiom the Rhee of Tee ae I found on enquiry. that Malik Marchobai would net leave Dir 
un it wae certain that I would wait for him. This woald have entailed considerable delay, 
and a9 I am unaware of the recent dealings of Governinent with the Khau, I wrote bim'a 
letter to eay thal I was unable to prolong my stay in Chitral eu Fequested that he would 
communicate anything of importance he had to say ito the Comenieriotcr of Peshawur. 1 
sent him a pair of binocnlars with the letter. In Yasin I hod n visit from his brother, 
‘Azizoollah Khan, who bas lately left Wir on account of a quarrel with Rahmatoolloh Khan. 

Tg. From the wey in which Aman-ul-moulk epoke of the Amir, 1 became convineed that 
some understandiog exists between them, ond after leaving Chitral I received information, 
which 1 have no reason to doubt, that a treaty wae signed three years ago, and taken lo Kabul 

by Nizam-ul-mulk, in which Amon-ul-mulk ackvowledges allegiance to the Amir and pays 
a tribute in slaves, &c., one condilion being thal no Kabul official ehall reside in Chitral, No 
subsidy is given by the Amir, as far as I can learn, but occasional presents are sent. 

77. Awan-ul-mulk asked me more than once the reason of Sher Ali’s hostilily to the 
English, after all the benefits that had been bestowed on bim, Iwas much struck by his 
speaking on eeveral occasions of England and Kabul as equal powers, and he argued’ with 
apparent sincerity 3 if the power of England to prolect him from the Amir was doubtful. 
His reason for thinking so seemed to be founded on the idea that Russia will take the part of 
the Amir in case of the latter quarrelling with England. He snid to me more than once, 
Sher Ali has become the ally of Lhe Russians who are your enemies.” 

78. From the allusions made by him, he evidently looks apon it ae probable that the 
Amir will surrender Badakehan to Huesia, Hie vakil bad returned from Kabul only a few 
days before my arrival in Chitral. A obs . : 

79. I epoke to Amav-ul-mulk about the Mabarajo’s vakil in Chitral. This present man, 
Shah Muhammad by pame, was sent up with money last year, aud, though not intended to re- 
main, had been detained by Aman-ul-mulk. I found him io a great state of poverty, de- 
pendent on Aman-ul-mulk for everything. He told me thatall the letters be writes or receives 
are intercepted and read, and that Aman-ul-mulk frequently spoke of dismissing him. Not 
witbout some opposition I left another man with him as an assistant, and told Aman-ul-mulk 
that if he was dipleased with Shah Muhammad he should be recalled, but cannot be dismissed 
without being changed. 

80. While in Chitral I had several visits froma Badakhshani, named Muhammad Latif, a 
respectable looking man, who asked me if Government would assist the people of Badakshan 
who ore ready to rise against the Afghans if (hey cau secure assistance. I told him that I 
must have some information as to the feeling of the people before I can answer his question. 
He gave me the names of the chicf Akeakals in Badakebon, and promised to bring me lotters 
from them to Gilgit. He said thot the people are anxious to declare their allegiance to the 
English Government, that they do not aspire to independence, and prefer the English to the 
Russiane. 

81. A letter reached me secretly from Sadik Shab, brother to Shah Abdul Rabim of 
Zebak, to say that a Kirghiz had arrived with a letter from the Russian Governor of Khokand 
claiming the obedience of the Chiefs of Badakshan, and asked me what answer should be 
given. I recommended that no answer should be sent. The messenger brought news of the 
taking of Kashgar by the Russians and the death of Jehandar Shab. 

$2. I also received a letter from Shah Abdul Rabim acknowledging the letter I sent to 
him in July. 

83, In Yasin I met a near relation of the Mir of Wakhan, whom I had known jn 
Punjab in 1674. He told me that my coming to Gilgit bas excited much apprehension 
amongst the Afghans in Badaksban. He said that any wishes of the Briliah Govern. 
ment will be carried out in Wakban where the Mir and people are most anaious Lo place 
themsolves under Britieh protection. I entrusted him with a letter to Ali Murdon Shah, 

84. I also received a complimentary message from Yusuf Ali Shah of Shighnan. 
T wae told that a Russian officer had visited Shighnan, where he stayed four days under pre- 
tence of demanding the eurrender of a Kipchak Chief who had fled from Khekand. This 
was, however, afterwards contradicted. 

85. I had promised to pay Pahlwan a visit in Yasin on my return from Chitral but 
wag unable to do 50 on account of hie being detained by Aman-nl-mulk. I believe thie 
was purposely done to prevent his meeting me again. The Yasin Wazir, who bad travelled 
with me to Chitral, accompanied me to the Gilgit frontier. 

86. I returned to Gilgil on the 2nd December and dispatched five hundred rupees to 
Pahlwan Bahadoor asa present from the British Government, as some acknowledgment for 
the large amount of supplies he furnished to my camp for eo long. 


Guat, JOHN BIDDULPH, Major. 
22nd December 1878. 
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